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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  always 
experienced  in  making  it  interesting  to  persons  outside  the 
Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the  details  of  local 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  active  life  of  the  Colony  and  who  require  such  details. 
It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passed 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  from 
them.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  would 
be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointed 
out. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  except  in  special  cases,  to 
limit  the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.  Should 
more  detailed  iigures  be  required  they  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Statistical  Register."  The  necessity  of  comparing  the 
progress  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  other  Colonies, 
except  on  the  more  important  points,  is  obviated  by  the 
publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,"  which 
deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with  their 
individual  resources. 

Sydney,  i^ih  April,  1S97. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia, 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  continent  as  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays  also 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marco- 
Polo,  who  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  makes 
reference  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  There 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  tienry  the  Eighth  of  England,  on 
which  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Terra 
Australis  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enters^ 
into  authentic  history. 

In  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  de 
Gonneville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  island, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  Although 
Flinders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  have 
been  Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  first 
discoverers  of  Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to- 
establish  their  pretensions.  As  early  as  1598,  Wytfliet  describes  the 
Australis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
some  circumstantial  particulars  respecting  its  geographical  relsltion  to 
l^ew  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that^  were  it  thoroughly  explored,, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world; 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  PhiHp  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 
an  expedition  from  Oallao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 
southern  continent.  The  httle  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  the 
Portuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  or 
military  eommasKler.  They  left  Oallao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  and 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Santo, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impression 
that  it  nvas  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  ^^La 
Atesirialia  dd  B^pvtihi  Scmio."  Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny 
on  I>e  Quiros'  vessel,  and  the  crewj  overpowering  their  officers  during 
the  ni^ht,  foveed  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thus 
abandoned  by  ins  oonsoik,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  the 
Philifypines  to  refit,  discovered  and  stiiled  through  the  strait  that  bears 
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his  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  His  discovery  was  not,  however,  made 
known  until  1792,  when  Dalrymple  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion  by 
bestowing  it  upon  the  passage  which  separates  New  Guinea  from 
Australia.  De  Quiros  returned  to  Spain  to  re-«ngage  in  the  work 
of  petitioning  the  king  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis.  He  was  finally 
successful  in  his  petitions,  but  died  before  accomplishing  his  work,  and 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in  Panama,  never  being  privileged 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  continent  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  in- 
spiration  of  his  life. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  De  Torres  sailed  through  the  strait 
destined  to  make  him  famous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called  the  Duyfhen, 
or  dove,  set  sail  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
ship  entered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  Cape 
Keerweer,  or  turn-again.  Here  some  of  the  crew  landed,  but  being 
attacked  by  natives,  made  no  .attempt  to  explore  the  country.  In  1616, 
Dirk  Hartog  discovered  the  island  bearing  his  name.  In  1622  the 
Leeuwin,  or  lioness,  made  some  discoveries  on  the  south-west  coast; 
and  during  the  following  year  Jan  Carstens,  with  the  yachts  Pera  and 
Arnhem,  explored  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Arnhem 
Land,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps 
as  a  memento  of  this  voyage.  Among  other  early  Dutch  discoverers 
were  Van  Edels;  Poel,  in  1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  the  un- 
known captain  of  the  Guide  Zeepaard,  along  the  southern  coast,  which 
he  called  Nuyts  Land;  De  Witt;  and  Pelsart,  in  the  Batavia.  Pelsart 
was  wrecked  on  Houtman's  Abrolhos;  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he 
and  his  party  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water.  The  record  of 
his  voyage  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
carry  back  to  Europe  an  authentic  account  of  the  western  coast  of 
Australia,  which  he  described  in  any  but  favourable  terms.  In 
1642,  Abel  Janszen  Tasman  took  up  the  work  of  Dutch  discovery, 
and  added  Tasmania  (long  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land),  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  day.  He  subsequently 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  examined  the  northern 
coast. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent  was 
William  Dampier,  who  made  a  visit  to  these  shores  in  1688,  as  super- 
cargo of  the  Cygnet,  a  trader,  whose  crew  had  turned  buccaneers.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
•resulted  in  his  being  sent  out  in  the  Roebuck  in  1699  to  further  prose- 
cute his  discoveries.  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  coast  for 
about  900^  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  thence 
to  Boebuck  Bay.  He  appears  to  have  landed  in  several  places  in  search 
of  water.  His  account  of  the  country  was  quite  as  unfavourable  as 
Pelsart's.  He  described  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devoid  of 
animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  somewhat  resembling  a  racoon — 
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a  strange  creature,  which  advanced  by  great  bounds  or  leaps  instead  of 
walking,  using  only  its  hind  legs,  and  covering  12  or  15  feet  at  a  time. 
This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
Between  Dampier's  first  and  second  voyage  Vlamingh  visited  the  south- 
west coast,  and  entered  and  named  the  Swan  River,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  black  swans  in  the  locality. 

The  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  was  also 
expressly  commissioned  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  unexplored  part  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of  water,  or  contain 
another  continent."  The  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  voyage  was  a  small 
craft  of  320  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  guns.  She  was  built  originally 
for  the  coal  service,  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  than  to  speed. 
Chosen  by  Cook  himself,  she  was  renamed  the  Endeavour,  in  allusion 
to  the  great  work  which  her  commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve. 
Mr.  Charles  Green  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  appointed  botan- 
ists to  the  expedition.  After  successfully  observing  the  transit  from  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote  it,  the  Endeavour's  head 
was  turned  south,  and  then  north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in 
search  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  continent  whose  western  shores 
had  been  so  long  known  to  the  Dutch.  Circumnavigating  and  minutely 
surveying  New  Zealand,  Cook  then  stood  due  west,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  given  him. 

After  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  weeks,  Cook,  on  the  19th  April,  1770, 
sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  at  a  point  which  he  named  after 
his  first  lieutenant,  who  discovered  it,  Point  Hicks.  This  he  placed  in 
latitude  38°  south  and  longitude  148*  50'  east;  but  no  such  headland 
has  since  been  identified,  and  it  is  thought  Cook  must  have  been  deceived 
in  some  manner  by  th^  sandhills  of  the  Ninety-mile  Beach.  Four 
leagues  farther  to  the  north-east  he  discovered  and  named  Bam  Head, 
but  the  first  important  point  observed  was  a  bare  and  sandy  headland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Howe. 

After  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Point 
Upright,  Cape  St.  George,  and  Red  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered 
on  the  28th  April,  1770,  and  as  it  appeared  to  offer  a  suitable  anchor- 
age, the  Endeavour  entered  the  bay  and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship 
brought-to  opposite  a  group  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  fire. 
Cook  and  his  crew,  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notice 
of  them  or  their  proceedings.  Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the 
water,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
no  way  disturbed  them  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the 
slightest  curiosity.  But  as  the  captoin  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out 
the  pinnace  and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchal- 
ance ;  for  on  the  boat  approaching  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  with 
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a  bundle  of  apears,  presented  themselves  on  a  j^jectiiig  lock  and  made 
threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ingenious  *'*'  wommera,"  or  tfarowing-sti^  which  is  pennliar  to  Anslral]a» 
was  first  observed  on  this  oocamon.  As  the  men.  were  evidently  de- 
tennined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  mnsket  was  discharged 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  woold  be  £ii|^tened  by  the  noise, 
but  it  produced  no  effbet  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  his. 
bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  bowever,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself, 
and  with  his  comrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude.  Atlast> 
one  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of 
small  shot  in  the  1^.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the 
bush,  and  presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark, 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew. 
Such  intrepidity  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike  the 
American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  be  super- 
natural beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  and 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first  discharge  of 
firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  un- 
known weapons  of  the  stranger&  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  h&ce  obtained, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the 
Union  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  near  the  north  head, 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Grown. 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  a  comrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Austrafian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 
Port  Jackson,  but  forebore  to  enter  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Aus- 
tralia. Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 
seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  prevoited  Cook  from  entering  this 
liarbour.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  for 
a  rou^  chart  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 
and  ti^e  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
rence  of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  till  suddenly  one  night 
at  10  o'clock  the  water  was  found  to  dboal,  without  any  sign  of  breakers 
or  land.  While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  ph^iomenon,, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  oat  the  boats  to  take  soundings^  the 
Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  ao  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had  to  be  at  (moe  tiirown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel 
off  with  the  morning  tide ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was 
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rising  so  rapidly  in  the  hold  that  irith  four  pumps  constantly  going  the 
crew  could  hardly  ke^  it  in  check.  At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen 
saggested  the  device  of  "  fothering,"  which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  and 
•charged  with  oakum,  wool,  and  o^er  things,  under  the  Tessel's  keel,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 
•aperture,  and  thus  partially  stop  the  vent.  This  was  performed  with 
.great  success,  and  the  vessel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide.  The 
land  was  socm  after  made,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which  Cook 
<3a]led,  after  the  ship,  the  Endeavour  River.  A  headland  close  by  he 
named  Cape  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river,  and  there 
careened  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Cook  having  completed  the  survey 
<^  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  sighted 
.suid  named  Cape  York,  the  northernmost  point  of  Australia,  and  took 
&[ial  possession  of  his  discoveries  from  latitude  38°  south  northward  to 
la^tude  lO^**  south,  on  a  spot  which  he  named  Possession  Island, 
thence  returning  to  England  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  f avoQitible  reports  brought  to  England  by  the  Endeavour  on  her 
retam,  and  tbe  graphic  aooonnt  of  his  vo74e  published  hj  Cook, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  just  lost  her  North 
American  colonies  by  their  successful  rebellicMi,  turned  all  eyes  to  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called.  The  difficulty  of 
xiisposing  of  their  criminal  population  was  only  one  of  the  causes  which 
determined  the  Grovemment  of  the  day  to  found  the  colony  of  New 
Soath  Wales ;  for  it  will  become  evident,  as  this  narrative  proceeds,  that 
all  concerned  felt  they  were  engaged  in  founding  a  new  home  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  for  the  British  people,  and  that  visions  of  even 
greater  progress  than  has  yet  been  attained  filled  the  minds,  not  only  of 
T'iseount  Sydney  and  €rovemor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting 
persons  in  the  colony  itself  after  it  had  been  established.  The  truth  of 
-this  view  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  several  contem- 
poraiy  writers. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1787  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  determined  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  by  May  of  that  year  the  First  Fleet  had  been  assembled. 
It  consisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  Sirius,  the  armed  tender  Supply, 
three  storeships — ihe  Golden  Grove,  Fishburn,  and  Borradale  ;  and  six 
transports — ^the  Alexander,  Scarborough^  Lady  Penrhyn,  Princeof  Wales, 
Fri^ELdship,  and  Charlotte;  Tbe  largest  of  these  vessek  measured  only 
450  tons,  and  the  smallest  was  no  more  than  270  tons.  On  board  of  the 
«x  transports  were  packed,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Collins 
in  his  history,  no  fewer  than  564  men  and  192  women,  all  prisMiers  who 
hmA  been  sentenced  to  expatriation.  There  were  also  cairied  168 
vuurines  and  10  officer^  commissioned  and  non-commissi<med.  These, 
^th  5  medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and  40  women — ^wives  of 
marines — together  with  13  children — the  oflspring  of  the  convicts — 
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made  up  the  total  nomber  of  persons  despatched  to  found  the 
colony.  Captain  Phillip,  K.N.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  given  a  commission  as  Governor  and  Captain-General  of 
Kew  South  Wales.  Second  in  command  was  Captain  John  Hunter, 
of  the  Sirius,  and  Mr.  David  Collins  accompanied  the  expedition  as 
Judge-Advocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  Rio  Janeiro,  arrived 
in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy,  1788.  A  cursory  exauiina- 
tion  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a  more  unsuitable  site  for  a  new 
settlement  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  than  the  shores  of  this  inlet. 
Despite  the  profusion  of  new  plants  which  had  so  delighted  Banks  and 
Solander,  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  fertile.  The 
scarcity  of  good  water  was  a  further  disadvantage,  while  the  bay  itself  was 
so  shallow  as  to  forbid  the  ships  approaching  the  shore,  to  do  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  length.  It 
was,  besides,  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific,  without  bays,  creeks, 
or  coves  to  afford  shelter.  The  Governor  accordingly  determined  to 
explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  site  for  the  settlement. 
After  proceeding  with  three  of  the  boats  about  nine  miles,  he  found 
himself  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  only 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  had  marked  on  his  chart  as  a  harbour  for 
boats.  Undeterred  by  this,  Phillip  rounded  the  South  Head,  and  soon 
saw  opening  before  hun  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world.  For  miles  to  the  west  stretched  the  peaceful  waters  of 
Port  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted  the  minds  of  the  explorers, 
disheartened  as  they  had  been  by  the  appearance  and  surroundings  of 
Botany  Bay.  In  place  of  the  stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  v^etation  of  that  locality.  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building  purposes. 
In  place  of  the  open  roadstead  at  Botany,  a  countless  succession  of  bays 
and  inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators  as  they 
proceeded  up  the  harbour.  Deep  water  was  found  to  extend  to  the 
very  base  of  the  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  for  expensive 
wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupied  the  little  com- 
munity for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more  immediately  pressing 
wants. 

The  Crovemor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that,  about  six  miles  &om  the 
entrance,  an  apparently  perennial  stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found 
discharging  itself  into  a  beautiful  sandy  inlet)  which  was  named  Sydney 
Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose  auspices  the  enterprise 
had  been  undertaken.  Before  finally  deciding  on  this  site.  Captain 
Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the  various  bays,  but  was  confirmed 
in  his  original  choice  by  the  fact  that  no  such  stream  of  water  had  been 
found  elsewhere,  though  in  other  respects  numerous  positions  equally 
suitable  presented  themselves. 
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'  Returning  immediately  to  Botany,  preparations  were  made  for  bringing 
the  colony  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when,  as  the  fleet  was  standing  out  of 
the  bay,  an  interesting  incident  occurred — two  strange  vessels,  evidently 
naaking  for  the  entrance,  were  discerned  in  the  offing.  Captain  Phillip 
went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet  them,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  French 
exploring  party  under  the  command  of  Jean  Fnin9ois  Galaup,  Comte 
de  la  Perouse,  their  vessels  being  the  frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole. 
After  an  interchange  of  courtesies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and 
refit  in  Botany  Bay.  They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried 
one  of  their  company  on  shore — Father  Le  Receveur,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds  received 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas.  His  tomb  is  still 
extant  at  La  Perouse,  near  the  north  head  of  Botany  Bay,  where  also  a 
monument  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked  and  whose  crew  were 
murdered  at  Yanikoro,  one  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  The  monument 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  De  Bougainville  and  Ducampier,  commanding 
the  French  war  vessels  Thetis  and  Esp^rance,  then  lying  in  Port 
Jackson. 

On  Captain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  memorable 
26th  January,  1788,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and  preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  landing  the  colonists.  The  clearing  of  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  was  commenced, 
and  when  a  sufficient  space  had  thus  been  obtained  a  flagstaff  was 
erected,  and  the  Union  Jack  run  up.  After  the  firing  of  three  Volleys 
by  the  marines,  the  Governor  read  his  commission,  and  addressed  words 
of  counsel,  warning,  and  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony 
closing  with  general  festivity.  Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene, 
for  it  was  well  understood  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  supplies 
for  themselves,  the  existence  of  the  colony  would  be  precarious,  as  the 
store  of  provisions  in  their  possession  was  calculated  to  last  only  a  very 
short  time. 

Accordingly,  ground  was  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove,  adjoining 
the  settlement,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  wheat,  but  time  has 
shown  that  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  is  not 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  even  if  a  good  crop  had  been 
obtained  the  colonists  must  have  starved  while  it  was  maturing.  INTo  food 
"worth  mentioning  was  procured  from  the  land,  and  the  little  community 
-was  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batdL 
of  colonists,  but  without  stores.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  where- 
upon Governor  Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
Supply  to  Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only  be 
obtuned  in  insufficient  quantity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  return 
of  these  vessels  the  state  of  afiairs  became  as  bad  as  before,  and  starvation 
again  stared  the  colony  in  the  face.  Under  these  circumstances,  every- 
one, including  the  Governor  himself,  was  placed  on  short  allowance,  and 
even  the  sheep  and  cattle  which  had  been  reserved  for  breeding  purposes 
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were  killed  for  food.  In  this  aspect  of  afiairs  \M%  Governor  bethought 
himself  of  Norfolk  Islaad,  whith^^  shortly  after  hiA  avrival,  he  had  sent 
Xiieutenant  Philip  Gddley  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branch 
colony.  A  detachment  oi  200  ocmviets,  with  a  guard  of  70  marines, 
was,  therefore^  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arnval,  it  was  found  that 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable-  portion  of  land,  and  had 
succeeded  in  raising  aa  abundant  ciK>p»  But  the  Sirius,  in  which  the 
new  detachment  sailed,  wias.  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the  island,  so  that  no 
supplies  were  procured  thence  at  ^at  time. 

When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  had  reached 

their  gloomiest,  three  store^hips  arrived,  and  snatched  the  colony  from 

the  \&cy  brink  of  destruction  by  famine.     This  tided  over  the  difficulty, 

and  so  great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced     Fresh 

difficulties,  however^  beset  the  settlers  by  the  amval  of  some  ship-loads 

.  of  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying  condition.     Of 

'1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked>  200  died  on  the  voyage, 

.and  sever.al  hundred  more  were  found  to  be  tn  eoelrmnis  on  arrivaL     In 

1  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  Governor's  responsibilitaes  weve  further 

increased  by  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the 

^colfEEiy.     Some  took  to  the  bush;  others  stole   boats  and  put  to  sea, 

intendiing  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indum  Ocean.     Baring 

.  as  this  latter  attempt  may  appear,  it  was  in  onoe  instance  Aooeessful :  two 

men  and  a  woman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  l^or,  where 

they  were  imprisoned  and  sent  baok  to  Sydney  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Numerous,  efforts  were  made  to  escape  from  the  settlement  by  land, 

^the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  being  such  that  many  imagined  they  could 

walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a    few   perished  in  the  bush  while 

making  the  attempt. 

Governor  Phillip's  health  gave  way  undev  the  cue»and  ansueioes  of  his 

office,  and  in  1792  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  received  a  pension 

in  reward  for  his^  exertions  in  founding  the  colony,  and  died  at  an 

advanced  age.     Major  Grose  and  Captain  Faterson,  officers  in  charge  oi 

the  military,  administered  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  bis  successor. 

In  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after  the  losa  of  the  Sinus  had  gone  to 

En<yland,  arrived  aa  the  second  Governor.     With  the  arrival  of  Governor 

Hunter  af&irs  took  a  new  turn.     He  brought  out  a  number  of  free 

jiettlers,  mostly  farming  men ;  and  some  fine  alluvial  land  having  been 

'discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  farming  was.  suoeessfully 

1be<mn,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  6,000  acres,  were  under  crops,  of 

wheat  and  maise.     The  attempts  to  introduce  o«tt^  were  for  &  time 

^unsuccessful,  but  in  1796  a  herd  of  60  head  was.  disooirered  at  the 

'^<  CowpastureSj"  near  Camden.     These  were,  the  descendants  of  some 

laattle    which  had   strayed   from  the  settlement  several  years,  before. 

Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  detericHiatod^  they  proved  a  very- 

welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settiement^     In  1800,  when 

Captain  Hunter  left  the  colony,  the  population  was  o»er  ^,000.;  attempts 

had  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  but  witiiout  success  ]  the 
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Himter  BiYer  axid  its  coal-iBiB€ft  had  been  discovered,  and  the  mines 
were  bein^  woirked  by  a  detaehiaaent  of  pmoBtNrs ;  the  city  ol  Newcastle 
had  he&ck  louiuied ;  and  the  Kew  South  Wale»  Corps,  a  military  body 
enlisted  ier  serviee  in  the  eokxay  (the  first  detachinents  of  which  had 
arrived  in  1790),  lormted  sn  efficient  garri^CHa  and  giAard  €>ver  the  mcHre 
refractory  pirkonera  During  Goveraor  Hunter's  term  of  office,  Bass 
and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Sydney, 
in  a  small  boat  odiy  9^  feet  ov^  all;  aoid  the  form^^  discovered  the 
strait  which  bears  his  namie,  thus  proving  Tasmania  to  be  an  island, 
and  not  the  southern  extr^oodty  of  the  continent,,  as  previously  sup- 
posed. 

The  next  Governor  was  Philip  Gidley  King,  previoiisly  mentioned  as 
the  lieutenaiut  ol  tike  Birius  who  had  be^  despatched  by  FhilHp  to  found 
a  settlement  omi  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all  feaors.  o£  famine  had  now 
disappeared,  Governor  King  sooas.  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties 
e£  a  scarcely  less  duAressing  nature.  To  explain  these  it  will  be  necessary 
t&  describe  the  constitution  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  This  bodty 
had  ha&o.  specially  raised  for  service  m.  the  colony,  the  officers  of  the 
King's  reginienta  not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far 
distant  settlement^  where  they  knew  that  th^  would  find  no  intellectaal 
occupatkm,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  as  a  prison 
guard,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,  in  alleged  reprisals  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  iU-used,  and  often  sorely  provoked,  aborigines.  As  a 
military  guard  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  this  corps  was  raised,  and  a 
few  wterprising  spirits—many  of  whom  had  never  served  be£ore-~were 
induced  to  accept  commiatsions,  with  the  view  of  obtaiBong  grants  of 
land  and  making  their  f(»iunes  in  the  cohmy.  Unfortunately,  the 
readiest  apeans  to  thd»  ead  was  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  rum 
was  in  great  veqoest,  the  offio^cs  o£  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became 
importers  of  that  spirit  in  large  qfuantities — and  even  set  up  private  stills 
in  defiance  o£  a  Govemmon/fc  order.  Governor  King  was  specially  com- 
Biissioned  to  put  a  stop  to  the*  traffic,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  King  proceeded  to  act  with  great 
promptitude,  and  his  vigorous  ^roceeduigs  in  sending  away  thousands  of 
g»llona  of  spirite  and  wine  cwated  a  storm  of  indignation  aiaong  the 
importers,  and  ^^atly  embittered  the  officers  of  the  New  South  WaJes 
Corps  against  the  Government. 

iHmog  King's  time,  a  serious  mitutiny  occurred  among  the  prisoners. 
The  more  tractable  oi  these-  were  ^^  assigned  "  as  servants  to  the  settlors, 
And  ^igaged  in  working  the  farms  and  squattages ;  but  themore  reckless 
•characters^  made  desperate  in  many  instances  by  the  treatment  they  re- 
•oeived,  were  worked  on  the  roads,,  in  chain-gangs.  A  party  of  over  300 
<fi:  these  chaiorgang  men  was  employed  at  CastlehiU^  on  the  road  between 
Parramatta  ami  Windsor.  These  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  small 
number  of  their  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
Irons,,  seized  some  firearms,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury,  ex- 
pecting to  be>  reinforced'  by  the  men  employed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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But  Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  pursued  them  with  only  twenty  men,  and  on  coming  up  with 
them,  charged  with  such  precipitation  that  the  mutineers  were  fain 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy.  Three  or  four  of  the 
ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged^  but  the  rest  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be  of  good  conduct  for  the 
future. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony  also  took  place  under 
the  admimstrafcion  of  Governor  King.  This  was  the  initiation  of  wool- 
growing.  John  Macarthur,  who  had  held  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  procured,  with  great  trouble  and  by  much  perse- 
verance, some  Spanish  merinos,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000 
acres  of  land  across  the  Cowpasture  River,  which  estate  he  named 
^'  Camden,"  commenced  the  growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  short 
time  his  enterprise  showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  colony  generally,  and  to  his  own  personal  advantage.  In 
spite  of  these  evident  signs  of  material  progress,  however,  Gk>vemor 
King  was  so  worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours 
to  suppress  the  rum  trajBic,  and  was  in  such  constant  collision  with 
the  offiq^rs  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  colony,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Government,  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain  in  the 
Navy. 

Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  oflBcer.  His  wonderful 
voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  courage 
and  determination.  His  services  were  numerous,  and  he  had  been  pub- 
licly thanked  by  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Hence 
he  was  selected  as  a  fit  man  to  crush  the  clique  of  officers  engaged  in  the 
rum  traffic,  and  to  purify  official  life  in  the  colony.  Bang  had  been  only 
partially  successful  in  this  direction,  and  the  British  Government  gave 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the  trade  in  spirits. 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1807,  he  issued  the  following  general  order : — 
"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  laments  to  find  by  his  late  visit  through 
the  colony  that  the  most  calamitous  evils  have  been  produced  by  per- 
sons bartering,  or  paying,  spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  general,  and  to  labourers  for  their  hire ;  such  proceedings 
depressing  the  industrious  and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relieve 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  suffered  by  the  traffic,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
put  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of 
spirits  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal  food,  wearing 
apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sons in  the  colony  and  its  dependencies." 

This  order  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful  lengths 
the  "  rum  curi'ency  "  had  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would  have  been 
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expected  tbat  all  respectable  people,  the  military  and  ex-military 
especially,  'would  have  joined  the  Governor  heart  and  soul  in  hia  eSbrta 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  more  healthy  state  of  things. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  straggle  in  respect  to 
the  illicit  trade  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Bligh'e 
governorship. 

Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  and  the 
colonists,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  right  as  in  his 
attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traffic  in  spirits.  The  contest 
reached  its  chmax  on  the  arrest  of  John  Macartbur,  whose  efforts  to 
promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been  alluded  to.  That  gentleman  had 
become  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Governor;  and,  as  he  was  also  the 
chief  trader  in  the  community,  he  was  selected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 
sins  of  the  rest.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  following 
manner,  though  the  immediate  circumstances  of  his  proseaution  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  barter  of  spirits.  Mr,  Macarthur  had  been 
part  owner  of  a  vessel  that  traded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other 
articles  for  the  supply  of  the  colony.  While  this  vessel  was  lying  in 
Fort  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge- 
Advocate — that  is.  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer  to  a 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  of  withholding  from 
them  their  wages,  in  consequence  of  which  they  alleged  that  they  had 
been  compelled  to  break  through  the  port  regulations  by  coming  ashore 
without  special  order,  Macartbur  returned  an  answer  in  writing, 
explanatory  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  obey  the  summons 
by  appearing  in  person.  This  was  construed  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy, 
which  some  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  personal  resentment  towards  the 
Governor,  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  latter  gainst  the  "nim 
currency," 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur's  apprehension,  and 
on  the  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judge- Advocate 
and  a  niilitary  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps— such  being  at  the  time  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Macartfaur  objected  to  the  Judge- Advocate  sitting  on 
his  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  bore  him  pei^onal  ill-feeling,  for  which 
assertion  it  would  appear  that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as 
Atkins'  adviser  throughout  the  whole  proceedings  was  one  George 
Crossley,  a  transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy 
of  Macartbur.  Although  the  defendant's  objection  was  sustained  by 
the  six  military  officers,  the  Judge- Advocate  refused  to  abdicate  his 
position,  and  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  him^for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  no  authority,  Atkins  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Sritish  Government. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Governor  summoned  the  six  officers  to  his 
presence  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur's  protest 
and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge-Advocate,  but  they  declined  to  obey. 
The   Governor  also  sent  several  times  during  the  next  ds^;  (~ 


the  next  dftj  ttjgjif'^' 
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JotmstoOy  the  CommMidant,  at  his  resideiiee  at  Annandato,  aaking  him 
to  confer  ivith  him  as  to  the  condhict  <^  his  subOTtHnates,  That  oflioN*, 
hovevery  deetined  to  eome  to  town,  on  the  plea  of  ilMiealtii.  This  was 
an  evident  snbUiifiiget,  for  between  6  and  7  p^m.  on  the  same  dajr  (the 
Anniyemry  of  the  foondation  of  the  oolonj)  he  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Barrack  Square,  where,  if  we  may  belioTO  his  state- 
BMnt,  he  foond  everything  in  a  state  of  fermeBt  and  confusion,  and 
himself  beset  with  the  ciamonrs  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants, 
ciril  as  w^  as  miHtazy,  calliag  upon  him  to  put  the  GSovemor  under 
arrest.  He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  <^  his  raiment,  with  drams 
beatii^  and  coloors  flying,  to  GSoTomment  Honse,  and  Bligh  was  put  in 
close  confinement  in  his  own  residence.  J<^mston  thereupon  assumed 
the  goTemment,  his  first  act  being  to  suspend  the  Judge-Adrocate,  the 
CSommissary,  the  FroTost-Marshal,  the  Ghaf^ain,  and  other  principal 
<^B<^aJs,  and  to  appoint  others  to  act  in  their  place. 

Major  Johnston  c(Hitinued  to  administer  the  government  till  his 
lietttenant-Colonel  (Foveanx)  siq)er8eded  him,  as  the  senior  officer  in 
the  colony,  and  eventually  Colonel  PMerson  came  from  Tasmania  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  a^irs.  Both  these  officers  a^^proved  Jc^mston's 
proceedings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty,  aft^  a  detention  of 
tw^ve  months,  on  conditicm  of  his  fHroceeding  strait  to  England 
in  a  vessel  whidi  was  th^i  ready  to  saiL  Bligh  pnmiised  to  do 
so,  but  on  his  way  called  at  Tasmania,  where  the  military  authorities 
attmpted  to  detaun  him;  he  was,  howevw,^ successful  in  eeeaping  thdr 
hand& 

News  of  the  a&ir  had  meanwhile  reached  England,  and  the  €k>veni- 
ment,  being  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedtngs  of  the  militaiy, 
despatched  lieutenant-General  Maequarie  to  the  cohmy  as  Crovenier. 
His  instructions  were  to  reinstate  Governor  Bligh  for  twenty-four  hoars, 
to  assume  the  government  himself,  and  to  send  Johnston  home  under 
•dose  arrest.  Bligh  could  not  be  reinstated,  as  he  had  Id^  Sydney ;  so 
Macquarie's  first  act  was  to  arrest  Major  Jolmston,  who  was  subse- 
•quently  tried  by  court-martial  in  Bn^and  and  sentenced  to  be  cashieied, 
the  leniency  of  the  sentence  being  sac^  as  to  call  forth  spedal  rCToark 
ircmi  the  Prince  Begent,  in  a  minute  aj^nded  to  the  proceeding, 
distinctly  stating  tluit  it  was  not  to  be  drawm  into  a  precedent. 
Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  the  colony,  and  died  at  hts  estate  at 
Annandale. 

WHh  the  arrival  of  Govemc«*  MaKsquarie,  the  cekmy  entmd  on  a  stage 
of  decided  progress^  The  final  abc^itien  of  the  traffic  in  rum  was  followed 
by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  movals  of  the  populatioii.  Schools 
were  established,  and  the  children,  who  had  hitherto  grown  up  in  total 
ignorance,  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  instructed  in  useful  handi- 
crafts. An  impetus  was  given  to  expk»ation,  and  the  dwelliz^  of  the 
settlers  in  the  bush  were  misich  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Groveraor 
during  the  annual  tours  which  he  made  tbrough-  the  colony.  Churehes 
and  public  buildings  were  erected,  a^lisms  founded,  and  a  better  tone 
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was  given  to  society  geoerall;  by  the  «xertionH  of  this  |Ailaiitkra|MG 
Governor,  ably  seconded  by  the  endeavonn  of  bis  bigb-minded  wife,  wbo 
laboured  to  inqirove  tJte  ooodition  of  ber  sex  and  the  cbild»a  in  Mm 
csolooy.  Among  the  many  beneficial  works  ondertaken  by  Uacquarie, 
by  far  tbe  most  important  was  tile  road  over  the  Mountains,  ■ma,  Lapstone 
Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathurst.  Aft«r  many  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  Ooast  Range,  it  bad  been  at  last  suocessfuUy  croaaed,  in.  1813,  by 
BlaxlAiid,  Wentwortb,  and  Iawboq,  nunw  BKCooraUo  in  the  annala  it 
the  colony.  An  account  of  the  expeditwn  will  be  fowtd  in  aaotfacr 
place. 

Another  diatingaiabiag  feature  of  Governor  Macquarie's  policy,  which 
waa  almost  as  beneficial  aa  his  efiorte  to  iaatruct  the  population  in  region 
and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country,  was  the  ixmvt  with  which 
he  treated  the  "  emancipists  " — that  is,  those  convicts  wbo  had  becoaie 
free  by  serving  out  their  seatencea.  When  it  ia  remCTabercd  that  tJie 
majority  of  those  transported  had  been  guilty  of  petty  offence*  only,  m- 
of  acts  which  in  the  present  day  would  scarcely  be  deemed  oEfenoea  at 
all,  tbe  Governor's  determination  to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  official  recognition  to  emancipists  msst  be  strongly  commended.  To 
transport  a  person  for  a  petty  offence,  to  ootraciae  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  to  extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children,  was  in  the  higheat 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  as  a  humane  man,  set  his  face 
against  the  custom.  In  religious  matters  he  showed  a  largeness  of  mind 
in  advance  of  public  opinioo,  by  removing,  as  far  aa  lay  in  his  power,  the 
religious  disabilities  under  which  a  large  section  of  the  colonists  laboured. 
Jn  1821,  after  a  longer  term  of  office  than  has  been  allotted  to  any  Go- 
vernor either  before  or  since,  "L.  Macquarie,  Eaq.,"  as  he  modestly 
styles  himself  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  public  buildings  he  erected — 
discarding  the  prestige  atteiching  to  his  military  rank — left  the  colony, 
to  the  regret  of  the  entire  population,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The  new  Governor  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  He  carried  on 
the  work  of  exploration,  aad  in  1823  deqiatched  Mr.  Oxley,  Sorveyor- 
G-eneral,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern coast-line.  Following  up  the  information  furnished  by  a  cast- 
away named  Fumpblett,  Oxley  discovered  a  river  debouching  into 
Moreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the  Governor ;  and  a  town  was 
founded  on  its  bants,  also  named  Brisbane,  which  has  become  the  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland.  The  Murray  and  Murrnmbidgee  Brrers 
irerB  discovered  soon  afterwards  by  Hovell  and  Hume,  who  had  formed 
an  exploring  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  Goveraor.  The  immigra- 
titXL  of  free  settlora  was  much  enoouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Briabftne,  the 
result  beii^  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  mauy  posaeMu^ 
capital,  who  became  aqvatters,  and  soon  wrou^t  on  importaat  ohum;e 
in  the  colony,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  farms  to  be  bndnn  ttp. 
As  a  oonsefimeioe,  the  wants  of  the  community  wct'c  more  cheaply  and 
better  n^ip^ed  by  privRte  enterpriea.      Cenaorahip  of  the  'gtxm,  which 
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had  been  strictly  enforced  np  to  this  time,  wiu  abolished  by  Governor 
Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  15th  October,  1824.  Trial  by  joiy  was 
introduced  about  the  same  period,  by  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
by  his  peers  was  extended  to  every  man,  the  assessors  to  the  judge 
before  that  time  having  been  chosen  exclusively  from  officers  in  the 
Army.  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  November 
Quarter  Sessions  of  1824.  An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  important  privilege 
on  the  colony.  It  was  provided  that  the  Governor  should  nominate  a 
Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  be 
g^ded.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  this  Council,  the  Governor 
had  been  virtually  absolute  in  power,  the  only  check  upon  him  being  the 
public  opinion  of  the  colonists,  and  the  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  This 
Council  of  Seven  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gathered  our 
present  Constitution  and  the  liberties  we  now  possess.  It  was  the  first 
step — ^in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  difficulty  consists ;  and  yet  it 
was  only  after  much  agitation  that  even  this  initial  effort  was  allowed 
to  be  made. 

The  next  Governor  was  Major-General  Ealph  Darling,  who,  finding  the 
colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  described,  by  a  series  of  blunders 
nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  the  beneficial  resiilt  of  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessors.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  he  soon  lKM»i.me  involved 
in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonists  and  the  press.  In  order  to 
meet  the  criticisms  of  the  latter,  a  number  of  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Council,  which  had  the  effect  of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for  the  time. 
One  good  result  which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  Acts  was  the 
enlargement,  in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fifteen 
members.  The  Bushranging  Act  was  passed  by  this  Council  to  put 
down  a  prevalent  nuisance — ^the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoners  who  infested 
the  principal  roads  and  robbed  all-comers  without  distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor  Darling's 
time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Sturt  having  been 
undertaken  with  his  sanction.  Other  explorers  were  Allan  Cunningham, 
Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander  Macleay,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  that  day. 

It  was  strongly  suspected  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  an  idea 
of  forming  settlements  in  Australia.  French  ships  constantly  appeared 
off  the  coast,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  geographical 
discoveries,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  to  found  a  colony  in  any  Aus- 
tralian territory  which  they  might  find  unoccupied.  To  frustrate  this 
suspected  design.  Darling  despatched  two  expeditions,  in  1826,  to  King 
George's  Sound  and  to  Western  Port,  in  which  neighbourhoods  it 
was  surmised  the  French  were  hovering.     To  show  that  there  was  some 
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ground  for  these  fears,  chimerical  as  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  Gk)vernor's  instructions  to  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  expeditions.  He  says  : — "  Should  you  find  the  French  already 
in  occupation,  you  will,  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify  to 
the  Frenchmen  that  their  continuance  with  any  view  of  establishing 
themselves,  or  colonization,  will  be  considered  an  unjustifiable  intrusion 
on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions."  No  Frenchmen,  however,  were 
found  at  either  of  the  places  named,  and  settlements  were  therefore 
promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  and  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Swan 
River,  in  Western  Australia.  When  Gk)vernor  Darling  left  the  colony 
in  1831,  much  progress  had  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper 
war  and  his  personal  unpopularity;  the  population  had  reached  over 
61,000  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  was  £500,000. 

The  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advantage  to 
his  successor.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  even  before  his  sterling  qualities  had 
become  known.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  real 
founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as  under  his  rule  the  foundations 
of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy  were  well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid 
basis  of  full  and  equal  rights  to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief  and 
whether  emancipist  or  originally  free.  Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers,  under  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then 
initiated.  The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  made  by  the 
Xiegislative  Council  at  Bourke's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Government 
doubled  the  amount  given  by  the  colony.  Under  that  system  the  first 
batches  of  immigrants  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women  from  an  orphan 
school  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from  Scotland,  whom  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Australian 
College. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  religious  equality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monopoly  of  Government  aid  enjoyed  by  one  communion.  For  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instances,  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place  in  1837,  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in 
Sydney.  Mr.  Westmacott  was  commissioned  to  design  a  figure  of  Sir 
Richard  in  bronze,  which,  together  with  a  granite  pedestal,  arrived  in 
Sydney  in  1842.  It  was  erected  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie- 
street  entrance  to  the  Domain,  opposite  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was 
unveiled  on  the  11th  April,  1842.  A  general  hoHday  was  proclaimed 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  had 
up  to  that  time  gathered,  for  any  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  The 
succeeding  Governor,  Sir  G«orge  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  laudatory  of 
Lis  predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.  This 
Tv-as  the  first  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Grovemor,  and  serves  even  now  as  a 
reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  ihtrodu< 
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Tbe  ^moos  expeditioiis  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitdiell,  who  had  Aioceaded 
Oxley  as  Sorveyor-Qeneral,  were  undertakeii  during  Boorke'e  tenure  iA. 
office.  The  imt  was  to  the  nortii,  as  far  as  Liverpool  Phyas ;  in  the 
second,  the  country  hetweem  tiie  Began  and  the  Maoquarie  was  snrTeyed  ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  oonrse  of  the  Darling  was  traoed,  from  its  sooroe 
to  its  junction  with  the  Murray.  In  tlw  fowr^  Mitefa^  disooTered 
the  rich  lands  of  YictoriAy  which  so  aua|iittred  hun  that  he  named  the 
country  Australia  Felix. 

The  administration  of  Sir  Qeorge  Gippe  was  marked  by  the  aboll^<Hi 
of  tntnsportatiim.  The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to  Uie 
settlers  had  ceased  in  1838,  and  tran]qK>rtati<m  itsdf  was  abolished  by 
an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  atlonpt  was  made  to  revive  it 
nine  years  later.  For  many  years  previous  to  its  abolition^  the  system 
of  transportation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the  colonists,  and 
a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  18^0  to  bring  about  its 
cessation.  During  the  fifty-Uiree  years  when  !N^ew  South  Wales  was 
open  to  receive  British  prisoners,  the  number  of  convicts  who  landed  in 
Sydney  was  about  82^250,  of  whom  70,040  were  males  and  12,210 
females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841,  there  were  in  tiie  colony 
19,397  persons,  15,760  males  and  3,637  females,  originally  bond,  but 
fxe^  by  servitude  or  emancipation ;  and  26,977  persons,  23,844  males 
and  3,133  females,  whose  period  of  servitude  had  not  expired.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the 
colony,  46,374  remained  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion, while  35,876  had  either  been  removed  by  death  or  had  left  the 
settlement. 

The  great  event  of  Governor  Gipps*  time  was  undoubtedly  the 
introduction  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative 
Council  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were  placed  on  the  electoral 
roll,  a  small  property  qualification  being  required.  The  new  Council 
met  on  the  1st  August,  1843. 

A  great  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Constitution,  and  was  the  cause  of  serious  and  far-spread 
distress.  An  account  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  tios  period  of 
acute  depression,  and  of  the  remedial  measures,  such  as  the  Insc^ 
vency  Act  and  the  Lottery  Bill,  adopted  to  enable  the  colony  to 
weather  the  storm,  will  be  found  in  the  chapta  dealing  with  "  Indus- 
trial History." 

The  first  agitation  for  the  formation  of  the  PcMrt  Phillip  District  into 
a  separate  colony  took  place  in  1844,  tolnrards  the  close  of  Governor 
Gipps'  administration,  and  the  claims  of  the  trans-Murray  residents  to 
govern  themselves  were  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  tbe  six 
members  returned  by  the  district  since  known  as  tiie  colony  of  YictcnriA. 
The  entire  population  of  what  is  now  New  Bouth  Wales,  Yictoria, 
and  Queensland  did  not,  at  I^Mt  poiod,  elteeed  150,000)  of  which  the 
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Port  Phillip  District  contributed  only  30,000.  '  Their  diBtance  from 
the  seat  of  Government  nevertheless  justified  the  demand  of  the  Vic- 
toriaDB  for  geparation,,  which  was  conceded,  to  their  great  permanent 
benefit,  in  1851,  seven  years  after  the  first  agitation,  and  when 
the  population  of  Victoria  numbered  77j345.  On  the  1st  December, 
1859,  New  South  Wales  was  again  dismembered,  losing  its  northern 
province,  which  was  constituted  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Queensland. 

Sir  George  Gippa  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Fitzroy,  during  whose  tenure  of  office  occurred  several  of  the  moat  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Australia.  These,  in  the  order  of  their 
happening,  were  the  final  abolition  of  transportation  in  1849  ;  the 
separation  of  Victoria  in  1851  ;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  same 
year;  and  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  1856-6. 
The  abolition  of  transportation  was  not  accomplished  without  a 
severe  struggle  with  the  pro-assignment  party,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  "  Industrial 
History." 

The  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  most  important  incident 
which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  i^nnals  of  the  country.  An  account  of 
that  remarkable  event,  together  with  its  industrial  and  commercial 
results,  ■will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  but  a  few  remarks  are  here 
called  for  as  to  the  historical  bearing  of  the  great  discovery.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1851  it  was  known  that  smaU  quantities  of  gold  had 
been  found  in  the  Bathurst  district ;  and  a  colonist  ofiered,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Government  sur- 
veyors to  a  spot  where  he  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities,  but 
the  project  was  discoursed.  After  a  few  years,  however,  when  wages 
were  low  and  work  was  scarce,  the  tale  of  a  discovery  of  gold  was 
suddenly  on  every  tongue. 

In  the  early  part  of  1851  nu^ets  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney.  They 
had  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathnrst,  and  their  inspection  by  the 
public  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  which  afiected  all  classes.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  possibility  of  amassing  a  fortune  in  a  few  months — 
which  seemed  indisputable  from  the  presence  of  so  many  specimens  of 
gold — should  have  induced  hundreds'of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon 
their  employments,  and  set  out  for  Bathurst.  Nor  could  news  of  such 
a  nature  be  confined  within  the  colony,  and  before  many  months  had 
elapsed  the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  world. 
Then,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  followed  a  mighty  rush  of  the 
most  enterprising  spirits  and  those  physically  the  most  capable  of 
endunng  the  unknown  hardships  before  them — a  circumstance  on  which 
Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves; 
for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  already  manifested  in 
their  sons  and  daughters,  must  undoubtedly  become  the  inheritance  of 
succeeding  generationa 
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The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  moat  fortunate  discovory 
unpleasant  enough  at  first.  Stations  throughout  the  colony  inr^x-e 
without  hands,  and  all  ordmary  occupations  wei^  threatened  >v:itli 
tinction,  in  eonsequence  of  the  general  exodus  to  the  gold-f[«^ds.  ' 
squatters  even  petitioned  the  Govemment  asking  tliat  martial  la-w  mi 
be  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-digging  peremptorily  prohibited,  in  or 
that  the  regular  industrial  pursuits  of  liie  country  should  not  bo  212  i 
fered  with.  The  Governor,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manif  es 
absurd  request.  So  great  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  couni 
as  that  wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  cMacovery,.  could  m 
fail  to  affect  many  persons  prejudieially.  But  a£t^^  a  few  years,  sJSbl] 
resumed  their  normal  course,  and  goldrmining  found  its  level  aa  one 
the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  The  great  and  permanent  benel 
which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  an  enterprising  population,  the  increaj 
of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  development  of  many  other  industrie 
cannot  be  overrated.  Nothing  since  the  introduction  of  wool-g^wing  hs 
tended  so  mneh  to  develop  its  resources,  and  to  make  sc3  widely  knoivn  th 
great  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  population 
of  the  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  Since  that  era  thi 
country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Australia,  which 
was  before  regarded  merely  as  a  far-off  dependency  of  Great  Britain^ 
now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  realising  the  prophetic  visions  of  future  greatness  which  inspired  its 
founders. 

For  several  years  before  th^  discovery  of  gold  there  had  been  growing 
up  among  the  colonists  a  strong  desire  for  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government.     The  position  of  the  colony  as  a  Crown  dependency  was  a 
galling  one,  especially  when  the  population  became  so  largely  increased 
through  tie  outbreak  of   the   gold  fever.     It   was  felt  that  the  old 
^ystein,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  govemment  of  the  people 
when  their  numbers  were  few,  was  quite  unsuitable  for  so  large  a 
community  as  New  South  Wales  had  become.     Hence  the  agitation 
that  had  already  been  commenced  in  favour  of  a  free  Constitution  was 
continued  with  ever*increasing  force. 

In  1851,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  {\Z  and  14 
Vic,  No.  69),  in  accordance  with  which  the  dependency  of  Victoria  was 
erected  into  a  separate  colony,  and  provision  was  made  to  confer  a 
Constitution  upon  New  South  Wales.     Accordingly,  in  1852;  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  wa^  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution   for  the  colony,  in  pursuance  of  die  powers  conferred 
by  the   Act  above  cited.     The  first  result  of    the  labours  of  the 
Committee  was  the  despatch  of  a  remonstrance  to  the  Secretary  of 
State    for    the    Colonies,    directed    not    so    mxnAi    against   the   old 
form  of  government,  as  against  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce.      Subsequwitly,  after  mnch  cor- 
respondence, and   the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from   the  Secretary  for 
the   Colonies,    Sir   John   Pakington,    practically  concedhig  all  that 
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the  ocdonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  Legidative  Council  was 
appointeii  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.  ^Diis  Conmiittee  con- 
sisted of  the  following  gentlemen : — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Deas-Thomson, 
James  Macarthor,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Murray,  and 
Dr.  Doaglss. 

The  Committee,  in  their  r^>ort,  stated  that  they  desired  to  have  a 
form  of  govemm^it  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  Constitution, 
and  that  a  eonservative  element  ought  to  he  constantly  present  in  the 
Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  declared  they  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  House  based  on  the  general 
elective  franchise.  To  provide  for  this  Upper  House  the  Committee 
gravely  made  the  following  recommendations.  They  proposed  that  an 
hereditary  nobility  should  be  created,  leaving  the  Crown  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  give  the  first  holder  of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  that 
the  aristocracy  to  be  thus  established  should,  in  the  future,  elect  a 
certain  number  of  their  order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  question  of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  the  report : — 
^'One  of  the  most  prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  colony, 
and  tdie  colonies  of  the  Australian  group  generally,  is  the  establishment 
at  onoe  of  a  Creneral  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those 
intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise,  among 
them.  The  questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  juris- 
diction appear  to  be  (1)  intercolonial  tariffs  and  the  coasting  trade ; 
(2)  railways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works  running  through 
any  two  of  the  colonies;  (3)  beacons  and  lighthouses  on  the  coast; 
(4)  intercolonial  gold  regulations ;  (5)  postage  between  the  said  colonies ; 
(6)  a  general  court  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  such  colonies ;  (7)  a 
power  to  legislate  on  all  other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them 
by  addresses  from  the  Legislative  Councils  and  Assemblies  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  appropriate  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  objects  the 
necessary  sums  of  money,  to  be  raised  by  a  percentage  on  the  revenues 
of  all  the  colonies  interested.'' 

This  report,  when  it  was  made  public,  caused' a  good  deal  of  com- 
motion in  the  metropolis,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  ''  Royal 
Hotel,"  the  following  energetic  protest  against  piurt  of  the  .scheme  was 
adopted : — ^*  That  this  meeting  views  with  surprise  and  strong  feelings 
of  opposition  the  scheme  proposed  for  the  political  constitution  of  the 
colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  sua  Upper  House 
of  Crown  nominees,  and  a  obtain  unprecedented  order  of  colonial 
nobility";  and  a  further  resolution  decicbd  that  "a  lai^r  meeting 
^ould  be  held,  in  order  to  record  a  protest  against  a  measure  so 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  British  subjects,  and  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  to  the  political  rights  of  the  people."  A  more 
numerous  meeting  wa»  accordingly  held,  the  principal  speakers  at 
which  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Parkes,  Messrs.  Robert 
Johnson,  Montefiore,  Deniehy,  Mort,  Piddington,  flood,  and  Arch- 
deacon McEUicfoe. 
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■  In  spite  of  these  meetings,  the  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  Keport 
as  it  stood.  After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  retention  of  the 
'^aristocratic"  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more  public  meetings, 
the  "Constitution  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  was  finally 
passed  on  the  21st  December,  1853.  This  Act  established  two  Legisla- 
tive Chambers.  The  first  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-one 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects  (four-fifths  of  whom  were  to  be 
persons  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown)  who  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  first 
members  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  all  appointments  were  to  be  made  for  life.  The  President 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  to 
consist  of  fifty-four  members,  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  being 
fixed  as  follows  : — All  inhabitants  of  full  age,  being  native-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  not  having  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted,  pardoned — and  having  paid  all 
rates  and  taxes  for  which  they  were  liable,  were  placed  in  the  condition 
precedent  required  for  either  voting  or  being  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
but  they  were  required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  following 
respects : — As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  of  £100 ;  as  a  householder, 
lodging  occupier,  or  leaseholder  for  three  years  at  £10  per  annum.  To 
these  were  added  boarders  at  £40  per  annum,  persons  receiving  £100 
a  year  salary,  and  pasture-license  holders  for  one  year.  Ministers  of 
religion  were  declared  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Constitution  Act  removed  that  restriction, 
and  made  universal  manhood  sufirage  the  basis  of  the  electoral  system 
of  the  colony,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  popularly  known  as 
"one  man,  one  vote."  A  full  account  of  the  parliamentary  system  will 
be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work  treating  of  "Constitution  and 
Government." 

Before  the  Constitution  could  become  operative,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  and  for  this 
purpose  Wentworth  (whose  name  has  become  identified  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Responsible  Government)  and  E.  Deas-Thomson  were  authorised 
by  the  Council  to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  do  what  lay  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.  Accordingly, 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1855,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill  drawn  up  by 
the  Council,  and  on  the  19th  December  the  new  Constitution  was 
formally  inaugurated  by  Governor-General  Sir  William  Denison, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  being  sworn  in  afresh  under  a  Com- 
mission from  the  Queen,  which  revoked  his  former  credentials  and 
appointed  him  "  Governor-in-Chief  "  of  New  South  Wales.  The  writs 
for  the  first  Parliament  were  issued  on  the  22nd  May  of  the  following 
year. 

With  the  enumeration  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  introduction 
of  responsible  government  this  narrative  fitly  closes.    All  that  has  since 
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taken  place  has  been  treat«d,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
luid  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  various  places  ii 

volume. 


^  to  statistics, 
other  chaptei's  of  this 


Succession  of  GorEKNons. 

The  succession  of  Governors,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the 
time,  is  given  in  the  following  table  :— 


26  Jan.,  1738      10  Deu.,  1792. 
1  Dae,,  1792      12  Dec,  170*. 


Captain  A.  Phillip,  R.N. 

Major    F.    Groie,    New    South    Wales   Corps 

(LieutenaQt-GoverDOr) 

Captain  W.  PatetBoa,  N.S. W.  Corps  {Lienteiiant- 

Govemor) la  iiec.,  iint 

Captain  J.  Hunter,  R.N.    :,,.       7  Sept., 1795 

Captain  P.  G.  King,  R,N 28  Sept., 1800 

Captain  W.  Bligh,  R-N 13  Aiig.,180ti 

During  Governor  Bligh's  Buspension — 
Uealenant-Colonel  G.  JolinBton,  N.S.W.  Corps  ~| 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Fo»B»uit,  N.S.W.  Corps  V     20  Jan.,  ISOS 

Colonel  W.  Pateraon,  N.S.W.  Corps   J 

Major-I^eneral  L.  Maoqaarie 

Major-General  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  K.C.B,  

Colonel  Stewart,  3rd  Ragiment  (Acting  Governor)      

Liautenant -General  Ralph  Darling  19  Dec,  1825      21  Oct., 

Colonel  P.  LindBay,C.B.,  39th  Regiment,  (Acting 

Governor)   ,      32  Oct.,  1831         2  Deo. 

Major-Ganeral  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.C.E   3  Dec,  1831        5  Dcu. 

Ueut. -Colonel    K.    Snodgraaa,   52nd    Regimsnb 

(Acting  Governor)   0  Doc,  I. 


1  Sept., 
27  Sept.. 
12  Aug., 


23  Dec,  IS09. 


Jan, 

isin 

IDec. 

n«n 

1321 

IDec 

Dec. 

182i> 

18  Dec 

1825. 
1S26. 
1831. 


Diander  of  theForcea  (Lientenant-Govemor)...     12  July,  1846 

Sir  Charles  A.  Fitzroy,  K.C.B.,  K.H. 2  Aug.,  18W 

Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  K.C.B. 20  Jan.,  1355 

Lieu  tenant -Colonel  John  F.  Kempt,  I2th  Regi- 
ment (Adminiatrator) 23  Jan.,  1SII1 

The  Right  Honorable  I  Administrator    22  Mar.,  1861 

Sir    John    Young,  i 

K.C.E.,   G.C.M.G.  (  Governor-in-Chief 16  May,  1861 

Major-General  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  (Administrator) 25  Dec,  1867 

The  Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  P.C.  8  Jan.,  1S68 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Knt.,  C.B.  (Administrator)  2S  Feb.,  1872 
Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Uobinaon.  G.CM.O.  3  Juae,  1872 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  K.C.M.G,,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 

Goremor) 20  Mar., 1879 

The   Bight   Honorable    Sir    Augustus   William 

Frederick  Spencer  Loftug.  P.C,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (lieutenant- 


Gove 


or)   . 


The  Right  Honorable  Baron  Carrington,  P.C, 
G.C,M.G 


4  Aug.,  1879 
10  Nov.,  1885 


24  Dec, 

7  Jan., 
2-2  Feb., 

2  June, 
lU  Mar., 

3  Aug., 
B  Nov., 

11  Dec, 
1  Nov.. 
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From  To 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  P.O., 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   2  Mar., 1893  29  May, 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  William  Duff,  }  go  Mav  1893  \  ^^  Mar., 

P.O.,  G.C.M.G \  ^*  J  (died  in  ol 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt^  Chief  Justice  (lieutenant- 

Governor)   16Mar^l895  21  Nov., 

The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Hampden  21  Nov.,  1895  (Still  in  c 

During  Sir  William  Denison's  term  of  office  he  made  two  visi 
Norfolk  Island,  the  first  extending  from  17th  September  to 
October,  1857  ;  and  the  second,  from  16th  June  to  8th  July,  ] 
During  his  first  visit  the  government  was  administered  by  Co 
H.  K.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plunkett,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper  ; 
during  the  second,  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Perceval,  Sir  William  W.  Bui 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper. 
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LIMITS  AND  AREA 

THE  Colony  of  IRbw  Sotith  *Wal«s  lies  almost  entirely  between  the 
29th  and  36th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  141st 
and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Facific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line  extending  over  7(10 
miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-eastern  extremity  to  -Cape  Howe 
at  the  south-east.  From  the  point  last  mentione<}«  which  is  also  the 
north-east  limit  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an 
imaginary  line,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the.  source  of 
the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the  foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  colony  follows  the  course 
of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named 
stream  ultimately  metgeA,  as  far  as  the  141st  meddian  of  east  longitude. 
Tke  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  iorms  a  oommon 
poiiit  of  the  three  ooloiues  of  N«w  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  colony  is  separated  £rc»n  South  Australia  by  the 
line  of  the  141«t  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  29lh 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  Kew  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  .  Commenoing  at  this  point,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  colony  follows  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  Maoiutyre  upward,,  to  the  junction  &i.  ilts  tributary,  the 
Dumaresq ;  leavkig  tibe  Macintyre,  it  fotiows  the  tributary  stream  till 
it  meets  a  «pur  extending  from  the  Main  Dividing  Bafige  to  ihe 
junction  of  Tenterfieilil  Greek  and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  rixns 
along  this  i^ur  until  it  joins  the  main  range,  thenoe,  almost  parallel 
to  the  coast,  it  follows  tlie  Divi<ling  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where 
the  Macpherson  Kange  branches  ^eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
rauQge,.the  narthem  i»oundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  coanpnuBed  within  these  kmits  is  estimated  at  310,700  a<|uare 
miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a-half  times 
that  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluding  the  surface  covered  by 
rivers  and  lakes,  .the  area  woukl  be  19S(,882,150  acres,  or  about  306,060 
square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  cokmy,  from  Point  Dagger  cm  the  A<»rth  to  Gape- 
Howe  on  the  south)  is  680  miles.  From  east  to  west,  along  the  29th' 
parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  whOe  diagonally  from  the  south-west 
cevner,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Danger, 
the  length  reaches  850  miles. 
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PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  general  character  and 
physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing  Bange,  which 
traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The  table-land,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  oiie  of  the  zones  above  mentioned, 
and  marks  the  division  between  the  coastal  r^on,  forming  the  eastern 
watershed,  and  the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior. 

Mountains,  Table-land,  etc 

The  Main  Dividing  Kange  runs  almost  paraUel  to  the  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually  towards  the 
great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the  whole  mountain 
system  of  south-eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines  of  Victoria.  Here  some  of  the 
peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  feet  and  7,260  feet 
respectively. 

The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three  distinct 
river  systems.  The  eastern  watersh^  extends  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  drains  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  western  watershed,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  three 
eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  Murray  and 
Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  southern  watershed  the  Snowy 
River  has  its  source,  its  upper  basin  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales, 
although  its  waters  flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass' 
Strait. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  colony,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance,  the  width 
and  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest.  The  mountains,  however, 
are  rugged  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Dividing  Range,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  New  England.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy 
and  Muniong  Ranges,  which  belong  to  the  south-eastern  district,  reaches 
5,000  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
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west,  may  be  aet  down  at  100  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district 
averages  3,000  feet  above  the  aea^level  ;  but  as  the  table-land  runs 
northward  it  decreases  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows 
to  a  few  miles  only,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

The  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  principal 
eumiuits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount  Beemarang  reaching 
4,100  feet.  The  general  leve!  of  the  plateau  itself  will  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  the 
colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  mountains,  of  which  the  Clarence 
Siding,  Mount  Victoria,  Mount  Wilson,  and  Blackheath,  are  stations, 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet.  The  dividing  chain  i^ain 
decreases  gradually  in  its  spread  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
until,  aa  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the 
GrOulburn  and  the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the  Namoi 
and  the  Castlereagh,  on  the  western.  The  mass  once  more  widens  out 
in  the  Liverpool  Hanges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspicuous  at  a 
height  of  4,500  feet,  whilst  still  farther  north  Ben  Lomond  reaches 
5,000  feet,  and  the  table-land  maintains  an  average  altitude  of  3,000 
feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher  altitudes. 

Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the  continuity  of 
the  Dividing  Bange.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  characteristic  grandeur.  The 
table-land  everywhere  presents  one  strange  peculiarity.  The  level  land 
suddenly  terminates,  and  many  hundred  feet  below,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  wooded  valleys  extend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in 
by  sandstone  cliffs,  of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivu- 
lets and  tiny  streams,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  trace 
their  way,  under  an  ever-verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and  giant 
eucalypti. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Walps  produces  on 
the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.  There  are  no  snow-capped 
peaks  upon  which  the  rising  and  setting  ^un  produces  strange  and 
magnificent  colour  effects,  nor  does  any  peculiar  shape  of  the  summits 
strike  the  imagination,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  plains  the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look 
rather  insignificant.  But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land 
into  the  deep  valleys  lielow,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realisation  of  the 
magnificent  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes.  In 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicnlariy  from  the  valley 
beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
debris  from  their  aides  and  from  the  plateau  above,  appear  as  slight 
undulations.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges,  wherever  there  is 
soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over  ail  is  the  mantle  of 
blue  haze  which  makes  the  whole  effect  most  sti-ilcing,  1 
given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  appropriate  g 
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The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  theeasiem 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  between  the  coast  range  and  the 
sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated,  more  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  colony.  In  the  lUowarxu  district,  5D  Joiles  to  the  south 
of  Sydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the  very  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting 
towards  the  ocean  a  perpendicular  face  of  diffs  nearly  1,000  ieet  in 
height.  ^Farther  north  there  is  a  wider  ooast-land,  with  greater  stretches 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different,  l^umerous  ramifications  of 
the  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towards 
the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  the 
declivity  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  jux 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Australian 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Grey 
Banges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  lew  hills,  hardly 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a  few  solitary 
pea^s,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  «ea-level. 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  of  a 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  Wilcanm% 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  for  owing 
to  denudation  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Snowy 
Ranges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 

Lakes  of  the  Mountain  Region. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbum,  Queanbeyan,  and  Braidwood,  two  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  the  colony  are  situated.  Lake  Greorge  is  16  miles 
in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area  is  about 
490  square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  an  ^evation  of  2,200  feet  &bove  the 
sea,  and  the  scenery,  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibitB  the 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  viable  outlet,  for 
though  it  receives  many  small  water-courses,  no  stream  leaves  it.  Lake 
Bathurst,  a  few  miles  eaat  of  Lake  George,  is  axiother  depression  •on 
the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  seascms  an 
area  of  about  1 5  square  miles.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  Lake  Cteoi^ge, 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     Both  lakes,  in  penods  of  great  dronght. 


shrink  considerably  in  area ;  but  I^ke  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  :fiiie 
sheet  of  water,  and  .novr  that  the  railway  to  Cooma  skirts  its  shores, 
the  attractiveness  of  its  soexkery  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 

• 

The  Coastal  Begiok — Rivers. 

The  main  caoge  already  described,  traversing  the  country  from  mxttk 
to  south,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  South  Fadflc. 
Compared  with  the  western  rivers  of  the  colony,  those  of  the  eastern 
slope  appear  insignificant  enough ;  but  contrasted  with  the  principal 
rivers  of  western  Europe,  their  relative  size  and  importance  are  at  onoe 
manifest. 

In  the  e&treme  north  of  the  colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick  Rivers 
flow  through  a  rich  country  of  semi-tropical  aspect.  Their  oouises  are 
short,  and  bar-entrances  render  them  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  descends  frcau 
the  heights  of  the  Macpherson  Range,  on  the  'Slope  of  Moujat  Lindsay, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land.  The  river  has  three 
branches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino,  62  miles, 
and  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismore,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Rich- 
mond drains  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles  of  country,  rugged  in 
its  upper  basin  and  heavily  timbered,  and'  in  its  lower  course  flowing 
through  rich  alluvial  land,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  cliiaes 
grows  luxuriantly. 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clajrenoe — ^the 
largest  river  on  the  eastern  waters^d.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a  spur  e£ 
the  Main  Dividing  Raii^e,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  foir 
240  miles,  cairying  a  considerable  body  of  water  through  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  colony,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Pacific  at 
Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  iis  basin  is  very  rugged,  so  much  so 
that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell,  l^ymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England  table-land,  between  Armidale 
and  Tenterfield,  all  flow  in.  an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
main,  stream,  generally  trending  to  the  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  the  Orara  and  the  Nymboi,  to  the  north-west.  The  Lower  Clarence 
is  a  noAgnificent  stream,  averaging  half-«rmile  in  width,  from  iis  mouth 
upwards,  for  nearly  dO  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as 
Ck^manhurst.  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river 
as  far  as  Grafton,  42  miles  from  the  sea.  The  area  of  country  drained 
by  the  Clarence  is  over  8,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  agaia 
as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Clarence,  is  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  shoort  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambucca,  both  navigable 
ior  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between  the  Clarence 
and  Tnal  Bay. 

IiLto  Trial  Bay,  the  Madeay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  coast, 
diBcbarges,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  Lomond* 
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With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Guyra,  the  Apsley,  and  the  Chandler, 
Ihe  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  conntry,  the  apper 
part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apsley  flows,  is 
extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  which 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  this 
stream,  as  it  runs  through  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a 
hei^t  of  about  2,000  feet.  In  its  lower  course  the  valley  widens  very 
considerably  into  magnificent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home  of 
a  numerous  and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  more 
than  30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles  above 
Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most  part 
thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich,  undulating, 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  is  1,400  square 
miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Eivers,  on 
the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  above 
Port  Macquarie. 

The  Bianning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Kange,  and  flows  almost 
due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming  settled.  The 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  woclded,  and  the  agricultural 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  The  Man- 
ning has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  sea- 
board, its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  the  upper 
portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the 
Barrington,  on  the  right  bank ;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Barnard 
River,  the  Dawson,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Nowendoc,  Rowley's  River, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels  as  far  as  Wingham,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  WoUomba  and  Maclean,  falling 
into  Wallis  Lake ;  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall  Lake ;  and  the 
Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  colony,  and  has  its 
source  in  the  Liverpool  Range.  It  flows  first  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Goulburn ;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly 
course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the  shores  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries. The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  Goulburn,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  WoUombi,  the  Paterson,  and  the  Williams.  With  its 
tributaries,  the  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  11,000  Square 
miles — an -area  more  than  twice  as  large  a^  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth,  34  miles 
from  the  sea ;  whilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable, 
the  one  for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.  The 
upper  courses  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  if 
not  mountainous  districts ;  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through  rich, 
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sandy,  alluvial  flats.  Through  its  lower  course,  the  river  drains  th& 
largest  and  most  important  coal-field  in  Australia,  whose  emporium  is 
Newcastle,  the  second  city  of  the  colony  in  shipping  and  commerce. 
The  length  of  the  Hunter  is  over  200  miles. 

Though  less  important  than  the  Hunter,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Brpken  Bay,  is  none 
the  less  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  considerable  local  impor- 
tance. Its  chief  tributaries  come  from  the  table-land  or  gorges  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the 
main  range,  further  south.  The  range  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Hawkesbury  and  the  streams  flowing  eastward,  leaves  the  main  range 
near  Lake  Bathurst,  runs  north-easterly,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  near 
Coalcliff. 

Under  the  name  of  the  WoUondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  source 
not  many  miles  from  Groulburn.  Flowing  past  that  town,  it  proceeds  in 
a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cox  River,  which 
come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  passing  through  wild  gorges^ 
wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Aus- 
tralia. From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Warragamba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean. 
This  river  rises  in  the  coast  range  overlooking  WoUongong,  and  together 
with  its  tributary  streams,  the  Cataract  and  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source 
of  the  water-works  from  which  Sydney  now  draws  its  supply.  Though 
smaller  tlian  the  Warragamba,  the  Nepean  gives  its  name  to  the  united 
waters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  the  Nepean,  the  river  flow^s 
along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  a  rich  valley  highly  cul- 
tivated. From  the  Blue  Mountains  it  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of 
two  streams,  the  Grose  and  the  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latter 
the  river  is  called  the  Hawkesbury,  Still  running  northward,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  stream,  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  Macdonald  comes 
from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river  on  the  left  bank.  After  turning  to 
the  east,  the  Hawkesbury  holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  the 
scenery  of  which  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery 
in  the  world,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  Its  course 
extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,000 
square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging  would  enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach 
this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  Botany 
"Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  George's  River,  have  their  sources 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the  Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and 
Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite  their  waters  before  falling 
into  the  bay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrowa 
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considerably.  The  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  pj 
notJice;  Rising  in  the  eoastal  range  and  following  the  direction  < 
coast,  it  flows  northerly  through  deep  gullies,  marked  by  magni 
scenery  peculiarly  Australian  ;  then  turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  c 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  l^e  richest  and  mos 
ductive  in  the  country.  The  Shoalhavai  is  260  miles  in  length,  I 
navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea, 
the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers.  They  all  pass  thi 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  1( 
of  60  to  70  miles.  The  Towamba  River,  at  the  extreme  south  o 
colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same, 
upper  course  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts,  and 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial 
along  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  un< 
vated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  Mdth  timber,  some  of  which  att 
a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwood,  and,  in  the  n< 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of 
Snowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river  receives 
snow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Ra 
its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  Eucumbene. 
Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of 
highest  table-land  of  the  colony,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  w] 
are  found  large  tracts  of  arable  land;  where  the  produce  of  colder  cli 
may  be  grown  to  perfection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales, 
Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  betTv 
Cape  Howe  and  Bass'  Strait,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  ares 
its  watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square  miles. 

Harbours  and  Ports; 

With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would 
natural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets  for  the  j 
duce  of  the  country,  and  such  is  the  case.  Besides  harbours  of  commer< 
importance,  there  are  others  which  afford  shelter  for  vessels  in  stress 
weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Fortunately,  however,  h 
hours  of  refuge  are  not  often  required.  The  coast  of  the  colony  is  sinj 
larly  free  from  cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  like  visitations.  Gales  i 
certainly  not  unknown,  and  casualties  are  not  infrequently  recorded  ;  I 
the  coast  is  very  safe,  and  in  many  cases  disasters  are  to  be  attributed 
causes  which  ordinary  prudence  could  have  averted. 

Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  the  bay  of  the  sai 
name  offers  shelter,  in  all  but  north-east  weather,  to  vessels  trading 
Queensland.     A  large  pier  has  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  t 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Tweed  mi 
be  shipped  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 
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At  Sboal  Bay,  i^e  entrance  to  th^  Clarence,  the  anchorage  is  safe 
and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving  the  river 
entrance  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  shelter  and 
safe  anchorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  large  prison  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Bay,  and  are  now  ntilinng  the  prisoners''  labour  in 
eonstrucfeing  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  of  making  Trial  Bay  not  only 
»  harbour  of  refuge^  but  a  shipping  port.  When  this  design  is  accom- 
plished, there  i»  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
most  frequented  places  on  the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Macleay 
District  are  great  and  are  rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  t^e  harbour  at 
Forster,  near  Cape  Hawke,  afford  good  anchorage.  Port  Stephens,  a 
little  farther  south,  ofibrs  at  all  times  the  moat  safe  and  commodious 
harbour  desirable.  As  a  natural  port  it^  is  hardly  inferior  to  Port 
Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  very  beautiful.  At  present 
Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Newcastle  and 
to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  its  immediate  district. 

Twenty  miles  farther  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  When  first  used,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient  and  some- 
what dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
and  training-walls  which  have  been  constructed.  Newcastle  harbour 
is  now  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  found  in  any  other  Australian  port.  Magnificent  wharves  line  its 
shores,  provided  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  of  the  most  modem 
type.  The  length  of  wharf  frontage  is  more  than  two  miles,  the  trade 
is  large  and  increasing,  and  the  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australasian 
seaports.  The  importance  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
of  immense  coal  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  but  the  China  seas,  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
the  United  States,  and  i^e  countries  bordering  on  the  Spanish  main, 
liatterly,  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made  direct  to  English 
ports,  Newcastle  having  direct  communication  by  railway  with  the 
northern  districts  of  the  colony. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  is  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
ooal-field  of  the  Newcastle  district^  and  covering  an  area  of  44  square 
miles.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  has  been  the 
shallowness  of  its  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes  and  training-walls  have 
been  commenced^  which  have  already  increased  the  draught  of  water  in 
the  channel,  and  with  some  further  improvements  Lake  Macquarie  will 
become  an  important  shipping  place. 

Sroken  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Hawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  the 
90titlieni  headland,  is  erected  a  fine  lighthouse.  The  bay  has  three 
bTianches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
the  centre,  and  Plttwater  the  southern  arm.  The  first-named  opens 
out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the  t^wn  of  Goslord,  standing"  at  the 
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head  of  one  of  them — the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  imj 
district.     The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  characterig 
Australian,  and  in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbour, 
of  Broken  Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  cliffs  and 
beaches. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  cliffs  oi 
stone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains,  or  nearly  one 
apart.  Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often  described  to  reqi 
lengthy  reference  here.  It  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the  hai 
of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  nj 
shipping  facilities.  Its  natural  beauties  charm  all  who  visit  its  s 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  i 
of  the  world  might  securely  rest.  The  area  of  water  surface  c 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  mi] 
circuit.  At  the  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse, 
with  an  electric  arc  lights  the  power  of  which  is  scarcely  exceeds 
any  coast.  On  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands  Sydney,  the  ci 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  city  of  the  Australias.  The 
and  its  suburbs  occupy  141  square  miles,  and  have  within 
boundaries  about  410,000  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  discover 
this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.     It  covers  an  area  i 
square  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  sev^eral  small  rivers.     The 
has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but 
frequented  by  craft  in  search  of  shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

WoUongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which  have 
snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping  plac< 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  bj 
important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Its  entrance  is  2  miles  wide, 
on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part.  It  is  surroui 
by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet  unexploited.  Na 
has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  particular  distr: 
undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for  a  while  undeveloped,  and  p 
which  would  in  older  countries  be  prized  for  their  convenience 
capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges  in  stormy  weather. 

Bateman's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  s< 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths  of 
Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  li 
of  the  colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  trade,  whic] 
now,  however,  all  but  extinct.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  affo 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbour 
colonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest  outlet 
the  sea-coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  railway  is  planned 
connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metropolis,  and  Twof< 
Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping  place  in  the  near  futu 
On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of  Eden. 
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Besides  the  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  called,  which  have  been 
above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  anns  of  the  sea,  which  will, 
with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  become  ports  of 
shipment.  From  Cape  Hawke  to  Port  Stephens  a  chain  of  lakes  extends, 
communicating  with  the  latter  through  the  Myall  River,  and  covering 
a  large  area.  The  most  extensive  are  Wallis  Lake,  Myall  Lake,  and 
the  Broadwater.  The  country  round  about  is  richly  timbered,  but  its 
resources  are  still  undeveloped.  Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken 
Bay  is  Tuggerah  Lake,  also  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  South  of 
Wollongong  is  Lake  Illawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and 
towards  the  south  of  the  colony  are  Coila  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which 
the  Tuross  River  discharges. 

Islands. 

No  islands  of  any  note  belong  geographically  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  Broughton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Heads  of 
Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent.  Solitary  Island,  situated  near 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the  Bellinger  and  Clarence 
Rivers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  miles  south-east  of  the  Moruya  River 
estuary,  have  been  selected  as  the  sites  for  lighthouses,  but  are  not 
otherwise  important.  Norfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  has 
been  recently  annexed  to  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island, 
3,220  acres  in  extent,  and  lying  some  360  miles  oti*  the  coast,  in  the 
latitude  of  Port  Macquarie,  also  belongs  politically  to  the  colony. 

Western  Watershed. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  colony  is  in  physical  features  and 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  intersected 
by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  forms 
a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great  rivers  have 
their  long  though  uncertain  courses.  The  rivers  of  the  western  region 
all  belong  to  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the 
Southern  Ocean,  through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage 
of  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of 
Victoria,  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river  system, 
rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal  sources, 
the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  The  flrst  two  of  these 
streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko ; 
the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 
gully  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
towards  the  plains  below  Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  has  still  a  course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.     From  Albury 
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really  be  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  geo- 
graphically accurate.  The  variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  the 
Darling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  thoy  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was. 
not  established  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have 
survived. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which  drain 
the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow  for  a  short 
part  of  tlieir  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroo.  The  principal 
affluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  are 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  and 
Bogan  are  the  most  important.  These  streams  are  all  of  considerable 
length  and  similar  in  character ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table- 
lands, and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good 
pastoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Murray ;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open 
only  during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  and  their  principal 
tributaries  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it  aflords  for  water 
carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable.  The  Darling  River 
may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758  miles,  from  Went  worth 
to  Walgett;  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  combined  have 900  miles; 
and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold-field  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
territory  of  South  Australia,  has  a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  navigable  length  of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance 
of  river  which  could  be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles  in  the 
western  district  alone — a  length  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  railways  of  the  colony. 

Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  lakes, 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.  These  lakes  are  in  reality  shallow 
depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  times  of 
flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subsided.  Lake 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  basin, 
and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico,  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan. 
Along  the  Darling  are  I^kes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Tandou,  and  Cawndilla  on 
the  right,  near  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast  extents  of  country, 
and  at  other  times  being  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  mere  waterholes, 
whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are  absolutely  dry. 
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IT  is  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of  lands 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated 
in  corresponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator.  To  this  general  law 
New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches  of  the  Government 
Astronomer  of  the  colony  conclusively  confirm  this,  and  show,  from  the 
records  of  temperature  extending  over  many  years,  that  the  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere 
experienced.  Just  as  the  country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct 
geographical  regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions, 
each  of  which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  if  the 
temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Delhi,  in  India ;  Ningpo,  in  China ; 
and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of  67*8°,  only  2*0°  more  than  that  of 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more  than  9°  further  from  the  equator. 
!Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony,  in  latitude 
37°,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  60*3°,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  Nice  and  Kome — places  respectively  466  and  339  miles  further 
removed  from  the  equator.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region 
milder  in  regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  so  great. 
This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a 
country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  colony,  in  latitude  33°  oV  south,  the  same  truth  is 
apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  62*9°,  and  corresponds  with  that 
of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22^  and  the  latter,  in  43°  7^  N.  At 
Sydney,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  slightly  under  71°,  and  that  of 
winter  54°.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  mean  yearly 
average  for  a  period  of  37  years  was  6  2 '9°.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer 
temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74-4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47*6°, 
ivith  a  range  of  27°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer  ""rtftfrtWI^^r  li^uch. 
colder  than  at  Sydney.     The  greatest  temj 
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experienced  in  Sydney  was  in  1896,  when  108*5°  in  the  shade  was 
registered;  and  the  lowest  winter  was  35*9**,  giving  a  range  of  72-6°. 
At  Naples  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81%  the  winter  minimum 
falling   sometimes  below  the  freezing  point. 

Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean  summer 
and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down)  as  averaging  not  more 
than  24° — a  range  so  small  as  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhere.  The 
famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South  Wales  either  for  natural  salubrity  or 
for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter,  while  tbe 
epidemics  and  pestilences  which  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient 
civilisation  have  never  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,640  feet^ 
stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer  temperature  of 
57 '1°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  34*2°,  corresponding  with  that  of 
Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56°  b^  N.,  while  Kiandra  is  in 
35°  52""  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,637  feet  above  sesrlevel,  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either  London 
or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New  England 
table-land,  the  climate  of  ArmidaJe  and  other  towns  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is 
barely  56*5°,  while  the  mean  summer  temperature  only  reaches  67*7°,  and 
the  winter  temperature  falls  to  44*4°,  a  range  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  colony  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  been 
often  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature  of 
the  coastal  district  or  the  table>land,  there  may  appear  some  justification 
for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  way  of  comparison.  The  climate  of  the 
great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heatof  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and 
an  inspection  of  the  death-rates,  both  of  children  and  grown  persons, 
which  are  given  elsewhere,  amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of 
Bourke  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactly 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1  '5°  less  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  cm,  the  same  parallel, 
but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.  As  r^ards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54*7°,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  clear 
skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoy- 
able. The  great  heat  experienced  on  occasional  days  in  summer,  when 
the  thermometer  reads  considerably  over  100°  in  the  shade,  is  not 
accompanied  by  that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would 
make  a  less  degree  of  heat  almost  unbearable. 
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New  South  Wales  falls  naturally  into  three  great  meteorological 
divisions,  viz.,  the  coastal,  embracing  an  area  of  38,200  square  miles ;  the 
table-lands,  covering  an  area  of  84,900  square  miles;  and  the  western 
district,  witii  an  area  <^  187,600  square  miles.  The  last-named 
might,  from  its  size  and  variable  rainfall,  be  split  into  two  districts 
with  the  146**  of  east  longitude  as  an  arbitrary  division.  The  coastal, 
district  has  an  average  rainfall  of  42 '34  inches.  In  this  district 
there  are  several  stations  close  to  the  ocean  which  are  subject  to 
exceptional  and  varying  rainfall.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Fort  Macquarie  and  the  Clarence  Heads,  the  first  having  a  mean  annual 
fall  of  64-50,  and  the  latter  of  57*57  inches;  while  afc  Newcastle  and 
Sydney  the  respective  figures  are  49*09  and  50  05  inches;  and  at  Eden, 
almost  the  southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  the  average  fall  is  only 
36*34 inches.  On  the  table-lands  the  rainfall  averages  34*28  inches; 
there  is,  however,  a  small  area  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  table-lands 
where  the  high  average  of  63*77  inches  is  experienced.  West  of  the 
table-lands  the  amount  of  the  fall  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the 
Pacific  increases,  and  declines  from  about  24*59  inches  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  slope  of  the  Dividing  Eange  to  14*93  inches  in  the  Trans- 
Darling  country.  For  the  whole  area  of  the  Western  Division  the 
average  does  not  exceed  20*73  inches.  The  mean  rainfall  of  the  colony 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  was  about  25  inches,  but  this  figure  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  conveying  any  meaning,  except  perhaps  that  it  shows, 
the  greater  part  of  the  colony  to  be  favoured  with  but  slight  rainfall. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  rainfall  in  some  of  the  principal 
stations,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  each  of 
the  great  divisions  : — 


station. 


Least 

distance 

from  the 

East  Coast 

in  miles. 


Mean 

annual 

Rainfall  in 

inches. 


station. 


Least 

distance 

from  the 

East  Coast 

in  miles. 


Mean 

annual 

Rainfall  in 

inches. 


Coastal  District — Area,  38,200  square  miles. 


Casino   

Lismore    

Clarence  Heads  

Grafton     

Port  Macquarie  

Tares 

Scone     

Muswellbrook 

Singleton 

Jerry's  Plains 

Morpeth   

West  Maitland   

Port  Stephens 

Newcastle 

Pitt  Town    


28 

46-43 

13 

59-76 

0 

57-57 

22 

39-77 

0 

64-50 

10 

51-54 

78 

2511 

68 

23-97 

40 

31-79 

53 

25-93 

15 

47-93 

18 

35-86 

0 

58-10 

1 

49-09 

26 

37-85 

Windsor 

Emu 

Parramatta 

South  Head 

Sydney 

Liverpool    

Picton 

Bulli     

WoUoDgong    ... 

Nowra 

Cape  St.  George 
Moruya  Heads 

Bodalla    

Bega 

Eden    


33-41 

33-62 

38  ^^ 

48-28 

50  05 

40-34 

30-40' 

52-63: 

43*40 

40-70 

56-82 

38-68 

38-51 

33-72 

36*34 
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Station. 


Least 

distance 

from  the 

East  Coast 

in  miles. 


Mean 

annual 

Rainfall  in 

inches. 


Station. 


Least 

distance 

from  the 

East  Coast 

in  miles. 


Mean 

annual 

Rainfall  in 

inches. 


Table-laDda— Area,  84,900  square  miles. 


Tenterfield   

Inverell 

Glen  Iniies  

Bundarra 

Quirindi   

Murrurundi 

Cassilis 

Mudgee    

Orange  

Bathurst  

Forbes  

Kurrajong    

Mount  Victoria 

Katoomba    

Carcoar 

Springwood 

Woodford 

Cowra  


34-73 
32-23 
35-72 
31-27 
29-92 
33-38 
25-23 
27-48 
39-56 
24-62 
21-69 
53-64 
38-26 
67-24 
32-08 
44-40 
53-56 
29-01 


Armidale 

Eversleigh  

Waloha    

Goonoo  Goonoo 

Young  

Mittagong  

Moss  Yale  

Mumimburrah 

Crookwell   

Goulbum 

Yass 

Lake  George  ... 
Queanbeyan    ... 

Kyamba 

Kiandra  

Cooma 

Bombala 


81 
78 
83 

110 

140 
27 
31 

126 
76 
54 
92 
56 
60 

134 
88 
52 
37 


3312 
33-47 
31-92 
27-29 
2816 
40-87 
40-52 
27-75 
34-78 
26-72 
26-03 
30-06 
24-17 
32-40 
63-77 
19-92 
24-90 


Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude— Area,  87,800  square  miles. 


Moree   

Warialda 

Bingara , 

Brewarrina  .... 

Walgett    

Narrabri  

Gunnedah    ..... 
Coonabarabran 


204 

25-28 

162 

29-78 

153 

32-93 

348 

18-55 

286 

20-21 

193 

27-53 

156 

27-49 

185 

32-25 

Cannonbar  

Dubbo 

Condobolin 

Marsdens    

Wagga  Wagga 

Urana 

Albury 


272 

18-80 

177 

23-64 

227 

20-47 

187 

20-73 

161 

23-44 

213 

18-48 

175 

29-24 

Western  Plains,  West  of  146°  East  Longitude — ^Area,  99,800  square  miles. 


Milparinka  .. 

Bourke 

Wilcannia 

Cobar    

Mount  Hope 


605 

9-78 

386 

16-75 

473 

11-72 

345 

16-80 

296 

18-52 

Wentworth. 

Hay 

Euston 

Deniliquin  . 
Moama 


12-40 
15-54: 
13-11 
17-23 
17-46 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of  its  characteristics  ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the  interior  of  the 
colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an  impenetrable 
jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers  which  devastate  so 
many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  America.  New  South  Wales 
may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is 
situated,  it  offers  a  most  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates. 
From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  to 
Bourke,  on  the  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with 
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that  of  the  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but 
more  generally  resembling  that  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  people  of 
European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  limits,  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of  the  world  have 
prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the  average  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  places  given  in  the  preceding  table,  fairly  represent 
the  whole  colony  : — 


Station. 


I 

1 

I 


'Sb 

e 
o 


o 

•a 


Mean. 


hi 

*s  C  00 


1^ 


jj"3^ 


o  » 


If- 

•*  S  ® 

."Irs 


be 

c 


9 


S 
o   . 


Coastal  District. 


Casino 

Lismore  

Clarence  Heads 

Grafton   

Port  Macqnarie 

Taree  

Scone  

Muswellbrook    

Singleton 

Jerry's  Plains 

Morpeth 

West  Maitland 

Port  Stephens    

Newcastle 

Pitt  Town   

Windsor 

Emu 

Parramatta 

Sydney    

Liverpool 

Picton 

BuUi     

Wollongong   

Nowra 

Cape  St.  George    

Moniya  Heads  

Bodalla    

Bega 

Eden       

Tenterfield  

Inverell  

Glen  Innes 

Bundarra      

Armidale 


28-50 
28*50 
29-28 
29-43 
31*25 
31-58 
32-04 
32-17 
32-34 
32-35 
32-46 
32-47 
32-49 
32-55 
33-34 
33-36 
33-46 
33-49 
33-51 
33-56 
34  10 
34-18 
34-25 
34-55 
35-12 
35-53 

36  04 
36-38 

37  00 


153-00 
153-21 
153-21 
152-56 
152-54 
152-29 
150-53 
150-53 
15109 
150-55 
151-37 
151-35 
152-09 
151-50 
150-53 
150-49 
150*40 
151-02 
151  13 
150-57 
160-40 
150-58 
150-56 
150-38 
150-45 
150-06 
149-59 
149-63 
149*59 


feet. 

82 

52 

122 

40 

49 

30* 

680 

475 

135 

150* 

20 

40 

30* 

34 

40« 

58 

87 

49 

146 

50 

549 

54 

54 

30 

175 

50 

40 

50* 

107 


67*8 
69-7 
69-0 
68-5 
64*2 
65-6 
62-2 
64-5 
65  0 
66-5 
62-7 
64*1 
64*2 
64-6 
64*1 
64*5 
62-8 
62-0 
62-9 
59-8 
59-4 
63  0 
62*7 
62-9 
61-8 
61*5 
59-8 
60-3 
60*3 


77*0 
78*1 
76-0 
77-1 
721 
74-8 
74-4 
76*7 
76-4 
76-6 
72-9 
74-7 
720 
72-4 
74-5 
74-6 
73-4 
70-5 
70-7 
70-8 
69-5 
691 
69-9 
70-3 
69-2 
68-5 
68-4 
69-3 
67-9 


u 

0 

570 

25-3 

69*8 

21-0 

60-6 

15*6 

58*1 

26  0 

55*4 

16*8 

65*1 

20*2 

49-3 

22-0 

51-6 

25*2 

53*3 

19-2 

54-6 

220 

51-9 

20*6 

52-8 

20*0 

55*5 

19*6 

65*6 

16-3 

52-5 

20-2 

62*9 

•26-1 

510 

17*7 

62-3 

20*8 

54-0 

13*6 

48-2 

20-5 

48-1 

22-5 

55-8 

18-7 

54-8 

17-2 

54-4 

21-9 

53-9 

14-6 

53-5 

18-5 

49-8 

25-1 

50-2 

23*9 

52-0 

13-9 

116*4 
108-2 
104-8 
118-0 

97*6 
112*6 
114-2 
117*6 
109-2 
106-9 
102-7 
109-9 
104*2 
120-0 
107*7 
113-9 
107-6 
104-2 
108-5 
106-0 
103-2 

99-7 
106-9 
107  0 
106-2 
104*8 
109*3 
116-6 
106*0 


24*6 
28-2 
39-9 
20-9 
30*4 
24  0 
22*2 
20  0 
27  0 
30-2 
26*0 
24*0 
30-6 
31-3 
27*2 
21-5 
26-8 
20-9 
35-9 
22  0 
19-7 
34-6 
31*9 
31*6 
26*5 
31*1 
18-6 
16-6 
29-3 


Table-lands. 


29*05 

15204 

2,827 

59-1 

69-6 

47*2 

25-0 

107-1 

29*48 

151-10 

1,953 

60*4 

73-5 

46-3 

23-5 

108-6 

29*48 

151*44 

3,518 

58*4 

69-2 

46  1 

26  1 

107-3 

30-14 

161 -lO 

2.000* 

59*9 

69-4 

48-0 

23-9 

96*5 

30*32 

151*38 

3,333 

66*5 

67-7 

44-4 

24-7 

105-2 

12  0 
13-4 
191 
17-5 
13-9 


*  Approximate  heights. 
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P. 
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1 
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Table-lands — continued. 


Eversleigh 

Walcha    

Goonoo  Goonoo 

Quirindi  

Murrurundi    ... 

Cassilis    

Mudgee  

Orange 

Bathurst 

Forbes 

Kurrajong  

Mount  Victoria 

Katoomba  

Carcoar    

Springwood    ... 

Woodford   

Cowra 

Young 

Mittagong  

Moss  vale  

Murrumburrah  , 

Crookwell  

Goulburn 

Yass 

Lake  George  .... 
Queanbeyan    ... 

^T""^^ 

Kiandra  

Cooma 

Bombala 


o        / 

o                / 

30-34 

151-40 

31-02 

151-35 

31-20 

150-54 

31-32 

150-41 

31-46 

150-51 

32  00 

150-00 

32-35 

149-35 

33-18 

149  09 

33-24 

149-37 

33-27 

148-05 

33-33 

150-45 

33-36 

150-15 

33-3S 

150-18 

33-41 

149-14 

33-43 

150-34 

33-44 

150-24 
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Moree  

Warialda 

Bingara   

Brewarrina 

Walgett  

Narrabri 

Gunnedah  

Coonabarabran 

Cannonbar  

Dubbo.... 

Condobolin 

Marsdens    

Wagga  Wagga 

Urana      

Albury 


29-29 

149-63 

1,000* 

69-0 

80-6 

55-7 

26-7 

117-3 

29-35 

150-37 

1,106 

63-2 

75-8 

49-7 

27-2 

117-7 

29-56 

150-37 

1,200* 

63-8 

76-3 

50-3 

26-6 

116-6 

29-58 

146-54 
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68-4 

83-1 

52-8 

27-7 
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30-02 
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68-4 

82-1 

53-8 

25-3 
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30-20 

149-46 
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67-0 

81-1 
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28-1 
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31-01 

150-15 
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66-4 

79-8 
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26-8 
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31-16 
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47  1 
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81-0 

54-2 

27-7 

118-9 

32-18 

148-35 
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63-1 

76-4 

49-2 

25-8 

112-9 

3312 

147*14 

700* 

65*2 

78*8 

51  1 

261 

111*3 

33-52 

147*38 

700* 

65*6 

79-6 

510 

24-0 

113*8 

35  07 

147*27 

615 

60-7 

74*5 

46-9 

28-1 

113*4 

35-20 

146*20 

400 

62*5 

76-0 

48-8 

23-6 

116*5 

36-06 

147*00 

531 

60*5 

73-9 

47-1 

28*2 

117-3 

18*0 
16*2 
19*5 
24*8 
28*7 
18-4 
16-7 
15*9 
27-7 
17-0 
20*5 
22-0 
18*4 
20-6 
20*2 


*  Approximate  heigrhts.       f  Kiandrar- Lowest,  20*0  below  zero. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  moathl;  meteorological  o 
ditioDs  of  Sydney  during  the  thirty-seven  years  ended  1895  : — 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 


THE  geology  of  the  colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  learned 
scientists,  and  this  work  has  been  added  to  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  and  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  his 
successor  in  that  office.  To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  forma- 
tions found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  original  classification,  however, 
has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  the  rocks,  as  they  are  now  known,  are 
classified  as  follow  : — 


Cainozoic,, 


PctTertianrj^^^tene. 


Tertiary 


I  Pliocene. 
\  Eocene. 


Mesozoic,,, 


ri..<ifo/*<k/Mia      i  Upper  Cretaceous — Desert  Sandstone, 
ureiaceous...  j  ^^^^^  Cretaceous— Rolling  Downs  Fo 


Formation. 


(  i  Waianamatta  Shales. 

Triassic  <  Hawkesbury  Series  <  Hawkesbuiy  Sandstones 

(  ( Narrabeen  Shales. 


PaloBOZoic 


Permo-Carboniferous  - 


']  Carboniferous. 
I  Devonian. 
L  Upper  Silurian. 


f  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Middle  Coal  Measures. 

Upper  Marine  Series. 

Lower  Coal  Measures. 
^  Lower  Marine  Series. 


Faljeozoic  Formation. 

This  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  eastern  portion 
of  the  colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age  principally  occurring 
on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing  Range,  in  the  country 
where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Abercrombie  Rivers  rise.  They 
appear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's 
Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where  they 
are  overlaid  by  the  Permo-Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
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and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Range. 
They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macleay  River, 
on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west^of  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist  of  sandstone,  slate,  and 
limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  metamorphism,  particularly  in  the 
country  around  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Limestone  beds,  of  considerable 
extent,  are  scattered  throughout  this  formation.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  crinoids  and  corals  which  outcrop  prominently  in  the 
Wellington  District,  near  Molong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the 
Murrumbidgee  District.  In  the  limestone  formations  are  found  mag- 
nificent caves,  such  as  the  Wellington,  Wombeyan,  Fish  River  or  Jenolan 
Oaves,  Bungonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Australia.  The  caves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in 
the  Eliandra  district,  are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive. 

The  Devonian  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal, 
where  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata  showing 
a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet.  They  also  occur  in  the  southern 
and  western  districts. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks. — The  coal-bearing  rocks  are  of  three 
distinct  systems,  the  first  of  which  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the 
lower  carboniferous  age.  Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other 
7  feet  in  thickness,  occur  near  the  top  of  this  system,  but  the  coal  in 
both  cases  is  full  of  bands,  and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any 
economic  value. 

The  PermO'Carhoniferoua  rocks. — ^The  second  system,  known  as 
the  Permo-Carboniferous,  contains  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  which 
have  been  developed  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Pro- 
ductive coal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New 
South  Wales  :  the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek) 
series,  the  second  the  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and 
uppermost  the  Newcastle  series.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system 
and  its  associated  strata  at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a 
total  thickness  of  about  150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account 
seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness.  Recent  borings  at  Oremome, 
a  point  on  the  northern  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt- 
Sutherland  and  Liverpool,  confirm  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  0.  S. 
Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of  at  least  the  upper  or 
Newcastle  series  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle  on  the  north  and 
Bulli  on  the  south. 


Mesozoic  Formation. 

The  Triaasic  rocks. — The  third  system  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
iferous basin,  and  is  of  Mesozoic  age.  Professor  David  estimates  the 
length  of  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seamjs  to  be  about 
65  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  width  is  about  37 
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to  south.  The  most  remwrkable  beds  in  the  Clarenoe  basin  are  a  series 
of  massive  whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wilkinson  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  and 
were  named  by  him  "  The  Middle  Clarenoe  Series,"  occupying  as  they 
do  an  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds  <i 
the  basin.  None  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field  has  as  yet  been  proved 
to  be  of  commercial  value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  seam  to 
contain  1  foot  9  inches,  out  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  feet  7^  inches,  of 
coal  fit  for  ordinary  consumption,  while  the  second  and  third  seams  have 
not  yet  been  suihoiently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinion  being 
formed  of  their  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  the  seams 
prove  to  be  of  insufiicient  thickness  and  purity  to  yield  coal  fit  for 
purposes  of  export,  they  may  supply  sufficient  coal  of  fair  qnality  for 
local  requirements,  especially  if  the  coal  be  washed  in  suitable  waging 
machines,  such  as  Ltihrig's. 

The  Hawkesbury  and  Wianamatta  series,  which  overlay  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkes- 
bury and  its  principal  tributaries  flow,  belong  to  the  Mesozoic  period. 
It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Broken 
Bay,  occur.  The  rocks  consist  of  grey,  purple,  and  chocolate  coloured 
shales,  and  yellowish-grey  sandstones,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of 
the  strata  is  estimated  at  1,700  feet. 

The  Wianamatta  series  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covers  a  space  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  which  rest  at  Picton 
on  the  south,  Richmond  on  the  North,  and  Sydney  on  the  east.  The 
beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  deposits  of  argillaceous  shales, 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  thickness.  They  appear  to  have  been 
deposited  in  hollows  worn  by  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone  on  which 
they  directly  rest.  Neither  the  Narrabeen  shales,  nor  the  Hawkesbury 
sandstones,  nor  the  Wianamatta  shales  contain  any  remarkable  seams 
of  coal.  AH  three  formations  are  intersected  by  dykes  of  dolerite, 
which  have  also  intruded  the  underlying  Carboniferous  formations, 
and  where  they  have  come  in  contact '  with  the  coal-seams,  the  latter 
have  been  converted  into  ooke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet 
pr  more. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  colony 
extending  from  the  Darling  westward  towards  the  north-west  comer. 
Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 
to  2,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained.  The 
existence  of  subterranean  water  throughout  this  extensive  regign  has 
been  practically  demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to 
•avail  themselves  of  the  stores  with  which  nature  has  charged  her 
*eserv<Mrs  in  the  ages  that  have  long  since  been  counted  out.  The 
steps  already  taken  in  regard  to  utilising  the  artesian  water  are 
described  below. 


ARTESIAN  WATER. 


Cainozoic  Formation. 
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To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  central  and  western 
disia:icts  of  the  colony.  It  therefore  embraces  the  valleys  of  the  great 
western  rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.  The  formation  is,  however, 
intersected  by  a  broad  broken  belt,  chiefly  of  Silurian  rocks,  extending 
across  its  centre,  from  the  Began  Biver  towards  the  Great  Barrier  Range 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling.  Large  patches  of  Devonian  formation 
are  also  met  with  in  the  same  region.  Making  these  deductions,  the 
Tertiary  formation  covers  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  colony.  The 
vast  alluvial  plains  were  formed  during  ihe  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene 
periods.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  of  variable  thickness,  sometimes 
shallow ;  but  in  the  great  plains,  between  the  main  rivers  which  intersect 
the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 

Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Formation. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eighth  of  the 
colony — the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of  varieties 
of  granite,  quartz,  porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
The  granite  formation  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and 
southern  masses  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  but  is  found  outcropping 
throughout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre 
of  the  colony.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool 
Range,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay.  Serpentine 
is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  chiefly  at  Gundagai, 
Bingara,  Lucknow,  Nundle,  Yugilbah  on  the  Clarence  River,  and  Port 
Macquarie.  The  granites,  quartz,  porphyries  and  felstones  have  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Palaeozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks, 
basalts,  and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 
At  Kiama  there  is  an  immense  development  of  interbedded  basalt  lavas 
and  tuffs  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks. 

Artesian  Water, 

Before  actual  boring  operations  proved  that  the  belief  was  well 
founded,  it  had  long  been  scientifically  demcmstrated  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  water  being  obtained  in  the  Cretaceous  formation 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  north-west  portion  of  the  colony — 
a  region  favoured  with  only  a  sparse  rainfall ;  and  from  an  examina- 
tion which  has  lately  been  made  of  this  formation  occurring  in  the 
western  and  north-western  portions  of  the  colony,  it  is  considered 
probable  that  the  artesian  water-bearing  basin  will  be  found  to  extend 
much  further  southwards  than  it  was  previously  supposed  to  do.  It 
msLj  yet  be  found  to  extend  approximately  along  the  course  of  the  lower 
Darling,  and  possibly  below  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  Victoria,  and  part  of  South  Ausi 
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It  was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  that  year  operations  were  begun  at  Kallara,  a  station 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  The  supply  was  tapped  at  a 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26  feet. 
In  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  lirst  bore  in  search  of 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was  reached  at  89  feet.  Since  then 
much  work  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise.  Recently  an  important  discovery  was  made  by  the  G-ovem- 
ment  Geologist  of  the  colony,  namely,  that  artesian  water  is  obtainable 
in  other  than  Cretaceous  rocks.  This  is  borne  out  by  palseontological 
evidence,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  bores,  such  as  those  at 
Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil  (Moree  to  Boggabilla),  and  Euroka  (Waigett 
to  Coonamble)  have  pierced  rocks  of  Triassic  age,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Ipswich  coal-measures. 

At  the  close  of  1896  there  were  53  completed  Government  bores, 
while  15  were  in  progress,  and  contracts  had  been  let  for  others.  Of 
those  completed,  there  were  34  flowing,  yielding  a  supply  of  approxi- 
mately 22,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  14  from  which  a  supply  of 
500,000  gallons  per  diem  can  be  pumped  ;  but  in  the  remaining  5  bores 
the  search  for  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes  has  been  unsuccessful. 
The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  colony  is  that  at  Dolgelly,  on  the  road 
from  Moree  to  Boggabilla,  which  is  now  down  3,152  feet,  and  Ls  still  in 
progress,  yielding  a  flow  of  600,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  next  in 
depth  is  the  Gil  Gil  bore,  on  the  same  road,  being  3,093  feet  deep,  with 
a  flow  of  700,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  largest  flow  has  been  obtained 
at  the  Euroka  bore,  on  the  road  from  Waigett  to  Coonamble,  which 
yields  approximately  4,000,000  gallons  per  diem. 

The  water  from  the  Government  bores,  over  and  above  that  required 
for  travelling  stock  and  domestic  use,  is  being  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
At  the  Pera  bore,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring  Koad,  an 
area  of  57  acres  has  been  reserved  for  an  experimental  farm.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  has  been  cut  up  into  20-acre  blocks,  a  number  of 
which  have  been  let  under  the  homestead  selection  provisions  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895.  Good  results  have  attended  the  work  of 
irrigation  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  other  bores,  especially  those  on  the 
Bourke  to  Barringun  Road.  Further  reference  to  this  subject  will  he 
found  in  the  chapter  on  "Agricultural  Production." 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  Government  bores,  106  completed 
private  bores,  which  yield  an  aggregate  supply  of  24,000,000  gallons 
per  diem. 
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Mammals. 

AT  the  present  time,  mammals  are  represented  in  Australia  by  the 
Monotremes,  the  Marsupials,  a  dog,  and  many  rats  and  bats,  as  well 
as  by  the  marine  aquatic  animals — whaJes,  seals,  and  the  dugoug. 

The  Monotremes,  which  are  confined  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Guinea,  comprise  the  duck-billed  platypus  {Omithorhynchus 
anatintis)  and  the  native  porcupines  (Echidna  and  Proechidna),  The 
platypus — the  "mallangong"  and  "tambrit"  of  the  aboriginals — 
inhabits  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
animals  known.  The  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  homy  spur  on  the  hind  foot  being  of  very  large 
size.  The  total  length  of  the  male  is  24  inches,  while  the  female  seldom 
exceeds  19  inches.  In  colour,  the  platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  above, 
and  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  white  below,  the  fur  being  close  and 
velvety.  The  muzzle  is  produced  into  a  broad,  flattened  beak,  which  is 
covered  during  life  with  a  delicate  and  sensitive  skin  ;  the  tail  is  well 
developed,  broad  and  flattened;  and  the  feet  are  modified  into  swimming 
organs,  the  five  toes  being  extensively  webbed ;  while  the  teeth,  which 
are  unlike  those  of  any  other  existing  mammaJ,  are  shed  early  in  life, 
their  place  being  taken  by  a  series  of  homy  plates.  As  a  mammal,  the 
platypus  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  lays  eggs. 
These  are  white  in  appearance ;  usually  two  in  number,  although  three 
and  even  four  are  sometimes  laid  at  one  time  ;  and  in  texture  they  are 
similar  to  the  eggs  produced  by  reptiles.  When  hatched,  the  naked  and 
helpless  young  are  nourished  on  their  mother's  milk,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  mammals.  The  nest  of  the  platypus  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  burrow^ 
-which  is  reached  by  two  openings — one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  Echidnas  are  also  egg-laying,  but  differ  from  the  platypus  in  that 
the  females  cany  their  two  eggs  in  a  pouch,  where  they  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  body.  The  common  echidna  (E,  aeulecUa)  is 
characterised  by  having  the  i\ir)  thickly  mingled  with  spines,  which 
sometimes  conceal  the  hair  beneath.  The  muzde  is  produced  into  a 
long  cylindrical  beak,  which  during  no  period  is  known  to  possess  teeth; 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect  and  assist  the  worm-like  extensile 
tongue.  The  feet  are  stout,  unwebbed,  and  fui 
claws.      The  tail  is  short  and  conical. 
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described,  but  modem  zoologists  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
geographical  varieties.  Kegarded  thus,  the  echidna  ranges  from  south- 
east New  Guinea,  throughout  Australia,  to  Tasmania.  Those  echidnas 
which  are  generically  named  Proechidna  are  distinguished  by  possessing 
only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much  curved  beak  of 
great  length.  Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  are  confined  to 
New  Guinea. 

The  marsupials,  to  which  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  development,  and  nurtured  frequently  in  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch  for  a  lengthy  period.  In  bush  districts  it  is  a  common  belief 
that  the  young  are  produced  on  the  teat ;  this,  however,  is  quite 
erroneous,  for  they  are  born  in  the  usual  manner  and  afterwards  applied 
tD  the  teat  by  the  mother.  Australia  is  the  great  home  of  the  marsn- 
pials,  but  they  also  occur  in  Tasmania  and  New  Guinea,  and  have  over- 
flown into  neighbouring  islands.  In  America  marsupials  are  also  found, 
but  there  they  are  represented  by  a  single  family — the  Didelphyid(x. 
The  habits  and  conditions  assumed  by  the  marsupials  are  very  varied 
They  are  divided  into  seven  families,  namely,  the  MacropodidcB,  Phalan- 
geridce,  and  PhascoTomyidce,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Diprotodonts, 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  included  possess  only  two  front 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  the  Peramelidce,  Dasyuridce,  N'otoryctid^^ 
and  DiddphyidcB,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polyprotodonts,  distin- 
guished by  having  six  or  more  such  teeth. 

1.  Macropodidce, — This  family  includes  the  kangaroos,  wallabys,  tree 
kangaroos,  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangaroos  are  so  well  known  that 
they  do  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  vary  in  size  from 
the  great  grey  kangaroo  (Macropus  giganteus),  as  large  as  a  man,  to  the 
little  musk  kangaroo  (Hypsijyrymnodon  moschatus),  which  can  easily  be 
concealed  in  the  pocket.  Their  hind  limbs  are  very  long,  and  progres- 
sion is  chiefly  effected  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhile  acting  as  a 
balancer.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea  are 
Among  the  most  notable  of  the  family,  climbing  tall  trees,  even  to  the 
most  slender  branches.  Less  frequently  observed  upon  the  ground  than 
the  others,  their  limbs  are  more  equal  in  length. 

2.  Phalangeridce. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  Australian 
opossums,  the  flying  opossums,  the  flying  mouse  (one  of  the  smallest 
marsupials),  and  the  clumsy  native  bear — ^all  tolerably  well-known  forms. 

3.  Phascolomyxdce. — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
are  heavily-made,  short-limbed  animals.  They  excavate  huge  burrows 
in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  They  inhabit 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

4.  Peramelidce. — The  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
ai'e  assigned  to  three  genera — Peragale,  Perameles,  and  Chceropu$. 
Members  of  the  first-named  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoots,  or  beilbjs ; 
while  the  second  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whose  form  9Jx^ 
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habits  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  pig-footed  bandicoot  {Cheer opus 
castanotis)  is  generically  separated  on  account  of  the  unique  and  peculiar 
structure  of  the  four  feet,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  these 
of  the  pig. 

5.  Dasyuridce, — ^The  animals  included  in  this  family  are  the  marsu- 
pial camivora,  so  to  speak,  and  are  familiar  as  native  cats  (Dasyurus) 
and  pouched  mice  (FhascologcUe  and  Smintkopsis),  These  forms  occur 
in  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  in  Australia. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  group  are  the  Tasmanian  tiger  or  wolf 
{Thylacintis  cynocep?uilus) &nd  the  Tasmanian  devil (Sarcophilv^  v/rsinus), 
which  are  confined  at  the  present  day  to  the  colony  indicated. 

6.  Notoryctidce, — The  recent  finding  of  a  mole-like  animal  in  Australia 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  day.  The  marsupial 
mole  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  European  mole,  but  nevertheless 
has  acquired  many  similar  habits — affording  a  valuable  lesson  in 
parallelism  in  development.  It  is  known  only  from  central  South 
Australia. 

7.  Didelphj/idce, — These  are  the  true  opossums,  and  being  confined  to 
America,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here. 

Dogs  and  seals  form  the  camivora  of  Australia.  The  dog  family 
(Canidce)  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  {Gania  dingo), 
called  by  the  aboriginaJs  "worregal";  dingo  being  only  the  aboriginal 
name  for  the  domestic  dog  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  native  dog 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  will  inbreed  with 
the  domestic  dog,  crosses  being  common  throughout  the  settlements.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  dingo  is  indigenous,  or  whether  it  has  been 
introduced  from  abroad.  It  was  undoubtedly  acclimatised  before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper 
is  intractable,  and  it  works  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers. 

The  Rodentia  finds  representatives  in  many  species  of  native  rats,  the 
more  typical  ones  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Mu8y  and  the  Jerboa-like 
forms  to  the  genus  Conilurus.  The  familiar  water  rat  is  known  as 
HydnymyB  chryaogaater. 

The  Chiroptera  are  well  in  evidence,  and  include  the  flying-foxes  and 
uiany  insectivorous  bats.  The  common  flying-fox  {Pteropua  poliocephalua) 
is  met  with  in  the  brush  lands,  but  it  haunts  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
towns  during  the  fruit  season,  making  great  depredations  among  the 
orchards  and  gardens. 

Of  seals  (Pinnipedia),  the  species  found  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
"Wales  are  the  Australian  sea  bear  or  eared  seal  {Otaria  /orateri),  and 
the  sea  leopard  {Ogmorhinua  leptonyx)^  the  former  being  a  sociable  and 
the  latter  a  solitary  species. 

Among  other  mammals  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  or  found 
contiguous  to  its  coasts,  are  representatives  of  the  onfaM  jQftacea  and 
Sirenia,  the  first  comprising  whales,  porpoi 
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second,  manatees  and  di^ongs.  Whales  have  always  haunted  the 
coasts  of  the  colony,  and  formerly  a  brisk  trade  vmis  carried  on  in  oil  and 
whalebone ;  Twofold  Bay,  about  206  miles  south  of  Sydney,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  industry.  Among  the  whalebone- whales  which,  inhabit 
our  waters  maybe  mentioned  the  Southem.right  whale  (j^a^cBTia  auatralk), 
the  pigmy  whale  {Neohaloena  marginata)^  and  the  Sulphur-bottom 
(Balcenoptera  huttoni) ;  while  of  sperm  whales  there  are  the  gigantic 
Physeter  mcLcrocephcUtis,  Mesoplodon  laya/rdi,  and  Kogia  breviceps.  The 
dolphin  of  our  waters,  commonly  called  "  porpoise,"  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  common  fiind  cosmopolitan  form,  Delphimis  delphis.  The 
order  Sirenia  is  represented  by  the  dugong  (Halicore  dug(yng\  but  it  is 
now  seldom  seen  south  of  Moreton  Bay.  Its  flesh  is  highly  valued  by 
the  natives,  and  its  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  geological  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  numerous  extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia. 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprotodon  auatralis,  an  herbivorous 
monster,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  related  to  the  native  bear 
or  the  wombat.  Its  bones  have  been  found  distributed  generally 
throughout  eastern  and  southern  Australia.  Fossil  remains  of  another 
large  marsupial,  the  Nototherium^  named  by  the  late  W.  S.  Macleay  the 
Zygomdiwrus,  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  of  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  PhascolomyidcB,  or  wombats,  and  of  a  marsupial  rodent-like  animal, 
named  the  Scepamodon.  In  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Wellington  Valley 
Caves  were  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  (Macroptis  titan),  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  genera  Falorehestes,  Procoptodon,  Pr&tewmodm, 
and  StkenuTus ;  besides  those  of  the  Thylaeoleo  carwi/kc  and  the  true 
Thylaeimis,  The  Wellington  Valley  Caves  have  also  yielded  fossil 
remains  of  a  "porcupine"  {Echidna)  and  a  platypus  {Ornith(yrhynchm\ 
belonging  to  the  order  Monotremata. 


Reptiles  and  Batraghians. 

First  among  the  reptiles  may  be  mentioned  the  snakes.  Although 
there  are  very  many  species  of  both  venemouB  and  harmless  -snakes, 
there  are  only  about  five  which  are  actually  harmful.  The  deadly 
snakes  of  the  colony  are  asioUow : — 

1.  The  black  snake — Pseudeehis  porphyriacus, 

2.  The  brown  snake — Diemenia  textilis, 

3.  The  tiger  or  brown-banded  snake — N&teehia  sentcUus. 

4.  The  superb  or  copper-headed  snake — Denisonia  superba. 

5.  The  death  adder — Acanthophis  aniarctica. 

To  these  should  be  added  several  sea  snakes  not  infrequently  found 
on  the  coast.     Nearly  all  of  these  are  highly  venomous. 
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The  largest  of  the  harmless  species  are  l^me  pyi^ns,  known  as  the 
diamond  and  carpet  snakes  {Python  apihtes).  Of  tree  snakes  the  com- 
monest is  Dendrophis  punctulattia. 

Lizards  may  be  said  to  swarm.  The  goanas,  of  which  the  Varanua 
varius  attains  a  length  of  6  feet  or  more,  are  the  largest  kind.  Other 
familiar  forms  are  the  blue-tongued  lizards  {Tiliq'ua  scincoides  and 
T,  nigro-lutea),  the  Jew-lizard  {Amphiholurus  harhatus),  the  water  lizard 
{^Physignathus  lesueurii),  and  the  spiny  lizard  {Egemia  cunninghami). 
The  best-known  gecko  is  the  rock  gecko  (Gymnodactylus  platurus),  a 
harmless,  though  curious,  little  creature,  much  feared  by  those  ignorant 
of  its  nature. 

The  tortoises  are  semi-aquatic,  and  belong  to  the  genera  Chelodina 
and  Emydura,  Although  two  species  of  crocodile  frequent  the  rivers 
of  Queenslsmd,  they  are  fortunately  absent  on  the  New  South  Wales 
side  of  the  border. 

Of  BatrachianSy^there  are  no  newts  nor  salamanders  on  the  continent 
but  of  frogs  there,  is  an  immense  choice,  the  tree  frogs  {Hyla)  and  the 
swamp  frogs  (Limnodynastes)  being  the  most  familiar  forms. 


Birds. 

Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than 
New  South  "Wales,  all  the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 
class  Aves  being  represented  in  the  fauna  of  the  colony.  In  the 
Australian  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  no  less  than  770  species 
of  birds  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  are  especially  interesting, 
and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  lyre-bird  (Menura  superba),  the 
satin  bower-bird  (Ftilonorhynchus  violacev^s),  the  fawn-breasted  bower- 
bird  {CMamydodera  cerviniventria),  and  the  tooth-billed  bower-builder 
{  Scenopceua  dentirostris) ;  the  mound-building  malleefowl  {Lipoa  ocellata\ 
the  mound-building  brush-fowl  {Tahgallvs  lathami),  and  the  collared 
plain-wanderer  (Fedumomus  torquatv^).  Many  of  the  Australian  birds, 
besides  being  beautifully  plumaged,  are  no  mean  songsters,  and  others 
again  are  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism. 

The  order  Accipitres  is  well  represented  in  New  Soutib  Wales,  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  twenty-eight  species  inhabiting  Australia  being  found  in 
the  colony.  The  largest  of  all  our  birds  of  prey  is  the  wedge-tailed  eagle 
(Aquila  audax).  In  many  parts  of  the  colony  this  iine  bird  is  included 
in  the  list  of  noxious  animals  and  birdS)  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
whidr  it  causes  amongst  lambs,,  but  in  the  dingo  and  rabbit  infested 
districts  it  is  protected  by  land-owners  on  account  of  the  effectual  service 
which  it  renders  in  keeping  these  pests  in  check.  Another  useful  bird 
is  the  black-breasted  kite  {Gypoictinia  Tnelanostemon),  frequenting  the 
inland  distoicts.  Am  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  have  been  found  AMMtor 
a  nest  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  .containing  young.     The  whi 
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eagle  (ffalioitus  leucogaater)  and  the  white-headed  osprey  (Pandion 
leucocephalus)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coast,  while  several 
species  of  hawks,  eagles,  harriers,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  inland. 
The  sub-order  Striges,  or  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  by  eight 
species.  Chief  among  these  are  the  great  owl  of  the  brushes  {Athene 
strenua)  and  the  sooty  owl  (Strix  tenebricosa),  found  in  the  coastal 
districts. 

The  order  Psittaci  is  especially  numerous,  and  includes  many  beautiful 
species  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among  the 
larger  species  are  the  white  and  black  cockatoos,  yellow  and  pink 
crested ;  and  the  grey  pink-crested  gallah.  The  parrot  family  is  also 
especially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notable  members  being  the  love-birds 
(MelopsittcKms  undulatus),  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of  lories, 
all  gorgeously  plumaged. 

The  order  Picarise,  which  embraces  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos,  etc., 
includes  one  very  remarkable  specimen,  viz.,  the  great  kingfisher,  goburra, 
or  laughing-jackass,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking  laugh.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  birds,  being  the  determined  enemy  and 
persistent  destroyer  of  small  reptiles.  The  mopoke,  or  boobook  owl 
{Podargus  strigoides),  is  also  a  characteristic  member  of  this  order, 
which  includes  the  owlet  night-jar,  the  dollar  bird,  and  several  species 
of  kingfishers. 

The  order  Passeres  comprises  swallows,  crows,  rifle-birds,  honey-eaters, 
finches,  pittas,  etc.  This  is  the  largest  order  of  birds  in  Australia; 
and  the  finest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  family  is  the  Menuridce,  New 
South  Wales  possesses  a  handsome  species  of  this  remarkable  Australian 
bird,  called  from  the  shape  of  its  tail  the  lyre-bird  (Menura  superha).  It 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush-forests  of  the  colony. 
To  the  order  Passeres  belong  also  the  crow-shrikes  of  the  genera  Cracticus 
and  Gymnorhina,  the  beautifully-plumaged  regent  birds  {Sericulus 
melinus),  whip-birds  (Psophodes  crepitans),  swallows,  martins,  diamond 
birds,  fly-catchers,  fan-tails,  wedge-bills,  thick-heads,  robins — red-capped, 
red-breasted,  and  yellow  ;  "  superb  warblers, "  emu-wrens,  meadow 
pipits,  bristle-birds,  grass,  crimson,  and  painted  finches  ;  pittas,  ground- 
thrushes,  bower-builders,  cat-birds,  rock-warblers,  and  honey-eaters 
(Meliphagidoi).  Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  birds 
are  the  bower-builders.  Three  species  of  these  extraordinary  and 
interesting  birds  are  found  in  the  colony.  The  brilliantly-plumaged 
regent-bird  {Sericulus  melimbs)^  which  forms  the  most  primitive  bower 
or  playing-place,  frequents  the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  northern 
rivers ;  the  satin  bower-bird  {Ptilonorhynchus  violaceus),  is  found  in 
the  scrubs  and  mountain-ranges  of  eastern  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the 
spotted  bower-bird  {Chlamydodera  maculata),  inhabits  the  grassy  plains 
and  lightly-timbered  country  inland.  Scattered  about  the  entrances  to 
the  bowers  of  the  last  two  species  are  pieces  of  bleached  bone,  land 
shells,  bright  feathers,  bits  of  looking-glass,  coins,  or  any  bright  object 
which  the  birds  may  pick  up  in  the  bush. 
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The  order  Columbae  is  largely  represented  in  the  colony,  especially  in 
the  great  primaeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  brushes 
of  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very  numerous  ; 
and  in  the  brush-forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Macleay, 
and  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons,  and  the  wonga- 
wonga  {Leucosarda  picata),  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  white- 
ness and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.  The  bronze-winged 
pigeon  (P/iaps  cJialcoptera),  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
Several  species  of  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
plumage,  their  size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  flnest 
species,  the  partridge  bronze- winged  pigeon  {Geojthaps  scripta),  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Doves  are  also  numerous, 
and  most  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  little 
turtle-dove  of  the  inland  districts  {Geopelia  cuneata)  is  the  prettiest 
specimen  of  this  family. 

The  game  birds  found  in  the  colony  belong  to  the  orders  Gallinse 
and  HemipodiL  The  former  is  represented  by  the  wattled  talegallus 
{Talegallus  laifiami\  found  in  the  northern  coastal  scrubs  and  contiguous 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  mallee  fowl  (Lipoa  ocellata),  inhabiting  the 
inland  districts.  Both  of  these  birds  belong  to  the  family  Megapodiidce, 
or  mound-raising  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  scraped-up  heap  of 
leaves,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  sand  To  this  order  also  belong 
the  stubble  quail  {Coturnix  pectoralis),  the  swamp  quail  {Synoicus 
austrcUis),  and  the  king  quail  {Excalfatoria  lineata),  the  last-named 
species  being  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  The  order 
Hemipodii,  which  by  some  authorities  is  included  in  the  Gallinse,  is 
represented  by  four  species  of  turnix,  commonly  known  as  quail,  and 
the  remarkable  collared  plain  wanderer  (Fedionomus  torquatus). 

The  order  Grallatores  includes  many  genera,  and  to  it  belongs  the 
Australian  bustard,  commonly  known  as  the  Plain  turkey  {Eupodotis 
aiMtralis),  as  well  as  the  waders,  such  as  stilts,  water-crakes,  ibises, 
dotterels,  gallinules,  spoon-bills,  herons,  bitterns,  and  many  others. 

Among  water-birds,  Natatores,  are  enormous  numbers  of  wild-fowl  of 
all  descriptions,  ducks,  geese,  grebes,  as  well  as  black  swans.  The 
latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  order  embraces,  also,  the  large  and  very 
varied  species  of  sea-birds  frequenting  the  coast,  such,  for  instance,  as 
albatrosses,  gulls,  petrels,  and  cormorants. 

The  order  Struthiones,  or  running  birds,  is  represented  by  the  emu 
{Droinaius  novce-hollandicR),  the  largast  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
and  one,  unfortunately,  rapidly  being  exterminated. 

Besides  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps 
less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very  beautiful  They  are 
all  a.dmirably  described  and  depicted  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  century. 
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Fishes. 

According  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison-'Woods,  S.  J.,  no  less  than  sixty 
different  families  of  fishes,  comprising  348  species,  frequent  the  -waters 
of  New  South  Wales.     These  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  table  :• — 


Name  of  fimuly. 


No.  of 
species. 


Nmne  of  f^mify. 


No.  of 
species. 


Percidee    , 

Squamipinnes 

KandidsB  

Mullidse    , 

Sparidffi  , 

CirrhitidsB    .., 
Scorpaenidee 
TeuthididsB  .., 

Berycidae 

Kurtidse   

Polynemidse 

Sciaenidae 

Xiphiidae 

Trichiuridae .. 
Acronuridae.. 
CamngidsB    .. 

Oyttidae    

"Coryphaenidae 

^Scombridae  .. 
TrachinidsB  .. 
Batrachidae  .. 
Pediculati    .. 

'^CotlidaB    

"Cataphracti .. 

fxobiidae    

Blenuiidae 

Sphyraenidae 
Atherinidae  .. 
j^Jugilidae..... 

Fi«fularid8& .. 


50 
4 
2 

S 

14 
6' 

11 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
4 
7 
1 

15 

17 
3 
4 
7 
1 


Ophiocephalidfe 

TrachypteridsB 

PomaiblDtrida^ 

Labridae    

Gadopsidae   

Gadidse 

PlearcmeetidfiB 

Siltiriidse  

Scopelidae     

Salmonidae  

Galaxiidae 

Scombresocide 

Clupeidae 

ChirocentridaB . . 
Symbrachidae  .. 

Mursenidffi    

Syngnathidsd   .. 

Sclerodenni 

Gymnodontes  .. 

CarcharidsB 

Lamnidaa 

Soyllidae   

Cestraciontidae 

Spinacidae 

Khinidse   

Pristiophoridae 
BhinobatidaB    .. 

Trygonidse   

TorpedinidsB    ., 
Raiidsa 


1 
1 
4 

18 
1 
4 
9 
5 
6 
1 
7 
6 

12 
1 
1 

11 
6 

21 

12 
8 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 


The  edible  fishes  comprise  105  different  species ;  amongst  the  best 
known  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  schnapper  {Pagrus  unicolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all  Australian 

fishes  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  and  is  very  abun- 

<lant.       It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally  near  rocky  points  or 

Teefs  running  out  into  the  sea.      The  schnappers  "school,"   as  it  is 

-termed,  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  then  most  plentiful.     The 

young  fish,  known  as  red  bream,  frequents  the  haarboura  and  estuaries 

of  the  coast,  but  is.  never  found  in  shallow  water.      The  schnapper  is 

caught  by  the  hook,  which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  aitaok  almost  any 

bait.    It  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing,  aa  much  as  30  2). 

The  fish  cures  well,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  cod,  and  is  in 

every  respect  superior  to  ling. 
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The  namiigai  i»  a  deep-water  fish,  caught  with  the  hook,  and  ranks 
high  in  pubUc  estimation  as  an  edible  fish.  The  supply  is  not  large,  as 
the  fish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly  obtained  by  fishermen 
in  search  of'  schnapper.  The  nannigai  is  scientifically  interesting  as  one 
of  the  oldest  fornts^  of"  hony-fibshes  now  surviving. 

The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  fish, 
and-  is  dAso  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captured  by  the  net.  It  grows  to 
a  great  size,  speeinmns  &om  35  Sb.  to  40  Sb.  being  not  uncommon,  whilst 
fish  weighing  over  100  ft;  are  met  with  in  the  markets.  It  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of  the  colony, 
where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to  the  southward  of 
Sydney.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  lying  ofiP  the  New  South  Wales 
coast — the  Seal  Rocks,  Solitaries,  Elizabeth  Reef,  and  Lord  Howe 
Island — tbe  black  rockrcod  may  be  taken,  in  almost  any  quantity,  and 
of  the-  largest  size. 

A  fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the  salmon,  is 
found  off  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  no  affinity  whatever 
to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  flat-head,  a  fine  fish,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  is 
captured  both  by  the  hook  and  net.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  ranks 
high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes. 

There  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  these  waters.  The  common 
sand-whiting  and  the  trumpeter-whiting  are  both  very  abundant,  but 
the  other  two  species  are  more  rare;  The  sand-whiting  is  perhaps  the 
fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan  markets,  where  it  is  to  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
ooast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.  It  is  found  at  all  seasons, 
Ijut  most  frequently  during  summer.  The  teraglin  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an  equal  size.  The  air  bladder 
is  lai^e  and  of  excellent  quality,  being  of  great  value  for  the  making  of- 
isinglass. 

The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  off  the  coast,  and 
■scnnetinxes  even  in  the  harbours.  It  is  a  good  fish  when  eaten  fresh,  but 
it  decomposes  rapicQy. 

The  family  of  Mugilid»,  or  mullets,  is  well  represented  in  Australian 
watersi  The  sea  mullet  is  a  large  fish,  often  attaining  a  length  of  2  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  8  lb.  It  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  imsurpassed 
in  richness  and  delicaey  of  flavour  by  any  fish  in  the  world ;  and  it 
visits  these  shores  in  countless  numbers  in  the  season  when  it  is  in  the 
hest  condition.  When  young  the  fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and 
lakes,  where  it  increases  in  size  very  ra^pidly,  but  when  full-grown  it 
seeks  the  open  waters^ 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
coast.  The  Sydney  gar-fish  is  very  abundant,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of  enormous 
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size.  The  river  gar-fish  is  even  of  better  quality  than  the  last  mentioned, 
but  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other  species  are  seldom  met 
with.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  fishes  found  in  the  waters 
of  New  South  Wales,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable  as  articles  of 
food,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily 
obtained  as  those  referred  to. 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  shark  family  being 
largely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep  sea,  off  the  coast,  but  even  in 
the  harbours.  The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueless.  Tlie 
fins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  the  skin  also  has  some 
commercial  value  ;  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

Several  varieties  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeared  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  still  represented  in  New  South  Wales.  Amongst 
these  is  the  cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark,  whose  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  fossil  acrodis  found  in  the  mesozoic  deposits. 

During  the  season  the  Australian  waters  teem  with  herrings,  the 
season  of  immigration  being  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  There  are 
four  species,  but  two  only  are  of  commercial  importance,  though  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  shoals  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  other  valuable  species.  The  most  valuable  of  this  family 
of  fishes  is  the  pilchard.  The  Australian  ])ilchard  in  a  fresh  state  is 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  Atlantic  pilchard,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  enable 
competition  to  be  entered  into  with  the  bloater  and  sardine  of  Europe. 
The  maray  also  pass  northward  at  the  same  time  as  the  pilchard,  and  in 
like  prodigious  numbers,  but  both  species  keep  well  away  from  the 
shore. 

The  rivers  of  the  colony  produce  some  most  excellent  specimens  of 
fresh-water  fish.  The  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling 
are  the  most  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (Oligorus  MitcheUi), 
being  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fish 
of  the  same  species  is  the  Oligorus  MacqttariensiSy  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  Clarence.  Specimens  of  both  these 
varieties  of  fresh-water  cod  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  as 
100  lb.  The  silver  perch,  and  several  kinds  of  the  Percidse  family,  so 
highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  In  the 
Richmond  River  the  cat-fish  {Copidoglanis  Tandanus)  is  very  common, 
whilst  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eastern  rivers 
of  the  colony. 

Little  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatise  European 
varieties  of  edible  fishes,  although  success  would  most  probably  attend 
any  efforts  in  this  direction,  every  difficulty  having  been  overcome  in 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Some  five  or  six  thousand 
trout  ova,  presented  by  the  Geelong  Acclimatisation  Society,  have  been 
distributed  in  various  localities,  including  the  Prospect  Reservoir. 
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The  first  of  local  Bhell-fish  in  economic  interest  is  the  oyBtei'.  Two 
kinds  occur  on  the  coast  of  New  South  W^es — a  lai^  one,  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  the  English  oyster  (^Otlrea  ediiiu),  and  popularly  known 
as  the  mud  oyster ;  and  a  smaller  sort,  the  rock  oyster  (0.  glomerata). 

The  mud  oyster  reaches  in  Sydney  the  northern  limit  of  its  range, 
and  fails  to  attain  here  to  the  luxuriant  growth  which  it  exhibits  in 
cooler  climates.  The  prolific  beds  of  Stewart's  Island,  New  Zealand, 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of  mud  oysters  for  the  Aua- 
tralian  markets.  This  oyster  prefers  deep  and  muddy  places,  where  it 
may  attain  a  length  of  8  inches.  Nowhere  is  it  now  abundant,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  approaching  extinction.  The  blacks  formerly 
feasted  upon  it,  but  connoisseurs  of  the  superior  race  disparage  it  as 
large  and  coars& 

Unlike  the  mud  oyster,  the  rock  oyster  is  well  suited  to  cultivation. 
In  Southern  Queensland,  favoured  alike  by  more  congenial  climate, 
extensive  tracts  of  shoal  and  sheltered  water,  and  appropriate  legislation, 
the  cultivation  of  this  species  has  been  most  successful.  The  beds  in 
Moreton  Bay  supply  not  only  the  local  demand,  but  also  the  require- 
ments of  the  southern  capitals.  Though  falling  short  of  the  perfection 
reached  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  New  York 
coast,  the  management  of  the  Queensland  oyster-beds  excels  that  of  any 
other  Australian  fishery.  When  accurate  details  of  the  mode  of  breeding 
of  the  rock  oyster  shall  have  been  found  by  exact  scientific  inquiry, 
a  further  impetus  will  be  given  to  this  flourishing  industry.  At  present 
all  that  is  known  is  that  iti  its  habits  the  Australian  rock  oyster  differs 
altogether  from  the  English  and  American  kinds.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  English  oyster  cannot  be  consumed  in  M^y,  June, 
July,  and  August,  but  the  Pacific  oyster  ia  in  season  all  the  year  round. 
From  the  chapter  on  "  Fisheries  "  it  will  be  seen  that  large  quantities 
of  oysters  are  imported  into  the  colony  every  year,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  local  market  will  afford  ample  support  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  bays  and  deltas  of  northern  New  South  Wales.  The 
obstacles  to  success  are  floods  and  shifting  sandbanks,  and  the  depre- 
dations of  boring  worms  and  whelks  ;  while  among  the  advantages  of 
this  lucrative  occupation  are  the  quickness  of  returns  and  the  smallness 
of  capital  required. 

Quantities  of  spat  are  thrown  off  at  various  times,  but  especially 
heavy  falls  occur  in  the  spring,  after  which  the  rocks  between  tide-marka 
may  be  literally  plastered  with  young  shells  of  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
The  great  majority  of  these  perish  ;  those  surviviiii;  nvuli  inEUuiitv  in 
about  twelve  months,  and  probably  increase  i 
years.  When  adult,  their  length  is  about  3  inclies.  TypicallVjl 
have  sharply-waved,  black-purple  edges.  Form  and  coIquj 
are  so  altered  by  environment  that  specimens  from  d^' 


.'s.     TypicaU^^JiwiL    -  --^^ 
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have  been  given  different  namejs.  That  they  are  really  one  kind  is, 
however,  proved  by  taking  a  young  purple  and  crumple-edged  shell 
from  a  position  on  ix>cks  washed  by  waves,  and  placing  it  on  a  zostera 
£at  in  calm  water.  Here  it  developes  a  thin,  white,  smooth  and 
large  shell';  so  that  one  shell  may  show  one  form  at  one  end  and 
another  at  the  other,.  I^e  line  of  junction  marking  the  period  of  trans- 
ference. 

No  shell-fish  other  than  oysters  are^  regularly  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales^  the  Australian  inheriting  and  accentuating  the  British  distaste 
for  such  small  game.  O^asionally,  however;  there  are  e^osed  for  sale 
at  the  Sydney  fish  market  the  whelk  (Fdtamidee  ebeninutn)  and  the 
cockle  (Area-  trapezia),  the  former  being'  cooked,  and  the  latter  eaten 
either  cooked  or  raw.  Both  the  whelk  and  the  cockle  are  used  as  bait, 
but  neither  is  at  all  like  its  English  namesake.  Probably  their  use  as 
food  is  restricted  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  element  of  the  Sydney 
population.  The  mutton  fish,  or  "abalone "  of  Galifomian  miurkets 
(Haliotis  nasvoaa),  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  said,  also 
collect  it  for  export ;  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unacquainted  with  it 
The  "  ugarie,"  commonly  miscalled  by  Sydney  anglers  by  the  Maori 
name  of  "  pipi "  {JDonax  deltoidea)^  is  frequency  used  for  bait^  raielj 
for- food.  As  an.  article  of  diet,  various  squid  (Sepia  ouLtrata,  S,  meaius, 
<&;c.)  are  left  to  the  foreign  and.  coloured  of  the  local  sea-faring  populatiozi, 
but.  as  bait  their  good  qualities  ara  better  appneciated.  The  beaches  of 
New  South  Wales  are  not  rich  in.  ornamental  shells,  but  the  exquisite 
and.  rare  "  king-cockle  "  (Tirigonia  Icunarckii)  from  Sydney  Harbour  is  a 
valued  gem,  and,  as  a  brooch,  may  often  be  seen  worn. 

Of'  pests  in  this<  division  of  natural  history,  the  local  species  of*  ship- 
worm,  the  "  cobra  "  {Teredo  scuulii)^  has  wrought  great  damage  amongst 
shipping,  wharfs,  and  piers.  It  is  a  far  larger  and  more  destructive 
species  than  any  occurring  in  European  watersi  In  gardens,  the 
common  European  snailj  the  "limacon"  dear  to  the  French  epicure  (Helix 
aspersa),  has  now  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  ravages  flowers  and 
vegetables  alike^ 

Crustacea. 

The  crustacean  faunsr  of  New  South  Wales  is  extremely  rich  in 
species,  but  only  about  twelve  kinds  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Of 
these,  six  are  fairly  common  and  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  are  as 
follow  : — 

Common  Swimming  Grab  (Feptumia  pdagious^  Linn.)i — ^This>is  the 
commonest  crab  offered  for  sale  in  Sydney.  It  often  atrtains  a;  weight 
of  2  or  3  lb.,  and  is  always  in  great  demand,  finding  a  ready  sale  at 
prices  varying  i^om  3d.  to  9d.  eacL  The  principal  supplies  ace  obtained 
in.  Sydney  Hiarbour,  and  from  Botany  Bay.  The  shell  or  carapace  of 
this  species  is  very  broad,  and  ornamented  on  the  front  edge  with 
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kwenty-foar  spinea  Six  of  these  are  fiitaafeed  between  the  eyes,  6nd 
nine  on  each  side,  ihe  last  being  much  larger  than  the  othevs. 

Swimming  Crab  (Gomosoma  crue^eroj  I'abr.). — tThis  species  is  not 
common,  although  it  may  be  -aeen  exposed  >for  -sale  in  lar;ge  numbeiB 
during  some  months  of  the  year.  It  attains  to  a  size  slightly  exceeding 
the  preceding  species.  The  claws  are  shorter,  stouter,  and  the  spines  on 
the  arms  large,  compressed,  and  tooth-like.  The  front  edge  of  the^ell 
is  armed  with  twenty  spines — six  on  each  side  and  eight  between  the 
eyes.  The  colour  is  ''  reddish,  with  yellowish  spots  and  bands,  of  which 
the  middle  one  represents  a  cross." 

Mangrove  Crab  (Scylla  ^errcUa,  Forak.). — This  is  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  crab  obtained  on  our  coast.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  common ; 
still  a  fairly  large  number  have  been  exposed  for  sale  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  price  ranges  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  The  main 
suppUes  are  obtained  from  Botany  Bay.  In  this  species  the  claws  are 
very  large  ;  the  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  armed  with  twenty-four  nearly 
equal  spines ;  and  the  back  of  the  shell  is  convex  and  smooth.  The 
colour  of  the  mangrove  crab  when  alive  is  olive-brown.  It  inhabits 
deep  holes  in  the  mud,  and  comes  out  at  low  tide  to  feed. 

Sydney  Craw-fish  {Palinurus  Hugelii^  Heller). — ^The  craw-fish,  or 
lobster  (as  it  is  usually  called),  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  coast- 
line, but  the  chief  supplies  are  obtained  at  Port  Stephens.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  crustaceans  of  New  South 
Wales,  often  attaining  to  8  or  10  lb.  in  weight  Between  four  and  five 
thousand  dozen  are  sold  annually  in  the  wholesale  markets  at  prices 
varying  from  Is.  to  20s.  per  dozen. 

A  second  species  is  often  seen  oflfered  for  sale — the  "  Southern  Craw- 
fish" {Palinurus  Lelandii),  which  is  equal  to  the  Sydney  craw-fish  as  an 
article  of  food,  although  usually  much  smaller.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  highly-sculptured  segments  of  the  abdomen,  and 
by  the  numerous  hairs  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  spines. 

River  Cray-fish  (Astacopsis  serratus,  Shaw). — ^The  cray-fish  is  seldom 
ofiTered  for  sale  in  Sydney,  but  it  is  much  used  as  food  along  the  banks 
of  the  inland  rivers.  These  crustaceans  often  attain  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  in 
their  best  condition. 

Common  or  Sand  Prawn  (Penaeus  canaliculatuSj  Olivier). — The 
common  prawn  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  but  in  midwinter  there  is  at  times  a  falling-off  in  the  supply, 
and  prices  rise  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  consumption 
as  food,  this  prawn  is  much  used  as  bait,  and  frequently  fetches  very 
high  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Large  specimens  often  reach  8  or  9 
inches  in  length.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Sydney 
Harbour,  Botany,  and  Cape  Hawke.  The  species  may  be  recognised  by 
the  deep  grooves  which  extend  along  each  side  of  the  beak  or  rostrum 
to  the  hmder  margin  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  rostrum,  which  is 
armed  above  with  ten  or  twelve  spines  and  with  one  below. 
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Tiger  Prawn  {PenaeiLS  MonodoUy  Fabr.). — The  tiger  prawn  is  a  species 
which  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Occasionally 
it  is  captured  in  abundance  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Botany.  This 
species  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloured  cross- 
bands  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  or  eight 
teeth  above  and  three  or  four  below. 

River  Prawn  (PenaetL»  Maclea/y%  Has  well). — ^The  river  prawn  is  not 
80  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obtainable 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rostrum  of  this  species  has  five  or 
six  teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  character  which  renders  it  easy  to 
separate  it  from  other  forms. 
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THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  presents  a  vegetation  characterised 
by  little  variation  in  form  and  colour.  The  dense  foliage  and 
varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  Old  World  is  familiar  are  alike  wanting 
in  Australia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  leaves  alter  little  with  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  What  the  flora  of  the  country  lacks  in  picturesqueness 
it,  however,  makes  up  in  usefulness.  The  task  of  collecting,  describing, 
and  classifying  the  Australian  flora  has  been  undertaken  by  several 
eminent  scientists,  amongst  whom  are  Bentham,  Mueller,  and  Hooker. 
The  "  Flora  Australiensis"  of  the  two  first  named  of  these  botanists. 
Hooker's  "  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants " 
and  the  "Eucal3rptographia"  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  are  works  of  standard 
value.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  varied  specimens 
of  plant  life  found  in  Australia,  there  remained  the  task  of  describing 
those  species  whose  properties  rendered  them  capable  of  application 
to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  colony  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  classification  of  those 
varieties  which  properly  belong  to  Australian  economic  botany.  The 
number  of  specimens  so  far  described  in  each  class  will  be  found  below, 
and  it  will  probably  appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  country 
should  possess  resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected  : — 


Classification  of  Plants  of  economic 
value. 


No.  of 
varieties 


Classification  of  Plants  of  economic 
value. 


No   of 
varieties. 


1.  Humaii  food  and  food  adjuncts 

2.  Forage  plants — 

a.  Grasses 

b.  Exclasive  of  grasses,  and 

inclndingplajQts  injurious 
to  stock  

3.  Drags 

4.  Gams,  resins,  and  kinos — 

a.  Gums 

6.    Resins    

c.  Kinos 


5.  Oils— 

a.  Volatile  or  essential 
h.  Expressed  or  fixed 

6.  Perfumes 

7.  Dyes 

8.  Tans  

9.  Timbers 

10.  Fibres    

11.  Miscellaneous  .. 


Total  ..., 
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It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  deal  at  length 
with  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  economic  botany  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that,  beyond  some  of  the  timber  trees  and  a  very  limited 
number  of  oils  and  tans,  few  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  disclosed  in 
the  foregoing  list  have  received  any  practical  application. 

Forests  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  colony,  excepting 
portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee  districts,  and 
the  trans-Darling  region,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur,  clothed 
with  salt-bush,  scrub,  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.  The  country 
covered  by  timber  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — open,  brush,  and 
scrub  forests. 


Open  Foeests. 

Open  forests  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  colony 
and  are  found  in  every  formation.  The  varieties  of  trees  met  with 
are  chiefly  species  of  the  Eucalyptus  tribe,  and  Melaleuca,  Calliste- 
mon,  and  other  genera  of  the  order  Myrtacese.  The  prevalence  of  the 
eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered  by  the  forests,  give  the  country 
a  rather  monotonous  aspect.  But  the  park-like  appearance  of  the  open 
forests,  and  the  beauty  of  the  many  flowering  shrubs,  win  admiration  in 
spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  trees  ;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish  blue  of 
the  foliage  of  the  gum-trees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
wattle,  the  graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  not 
without  its  attractiveness.  The  trees  are  for  the  most  part  straight  and 
cylindrical  in  the  trunk,  and  when  full  grown  their  first  branch  is  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground.  The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the 
peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  country.  The  finest  specimens  of 
most  of  the  timber  trees,  those  yielding  the  most  valuable  timber,  ai'e 
found  on  ridges  and  hill  sides,  in  places  frequently  too  rough  and  stony 
for  cultivation.  This  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the 
colony.  In  the  course  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded 
of  their  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  more  appreciated  than 
it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settlement  will  atill  be 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  limits  of  this  volume,  to  enumerate  all  the  trees  which  are  of  com- 
mercial value ;  but  a  list  of  the  best  known  varieties  will  not  be  without 
interest. 

On  the  river  flats  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (J^.  rostrcUa)  and 
apple-trees  (Angophora  subvehuina)  mark  the  course  of  the  streams. 
The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  its  wood  is  most 
useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable  to  attack  by  the  white 
ant.  The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  the  majority  of  indigenous 
trees,  and  its  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  durable.  The  distribution  of 
the  species  is  very  extensiva 
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On  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  varieties  of  trees  predominate. 
The  box  reaehe»  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  the 
timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  purpose  it  has  no  superior. 

The  bastard  box,  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  box  and  the  grey 
gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the  colony.  The  quality  of  the  timber 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  place  of  growth ;  some  varieties  are 
surpassed  amongst  haidiwoods  by  nothing  exc^t  ironbark. 

Ironbark  (E*  leuceoeylon  and  ^.  panictikUa)  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size, 
usually,  when  full  grown,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  though  the  white 
ironbfiirk  attains  a  height  of  1 50  feet.  The  timber  is  heavy,  and  renowned 
for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing  a  tensile  strain  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber  is  used  most  extensively  for  wharves 
and  bridges,  as  also  for  housework.  Ironbark  is.  vei'y  widely  distributed, 
and  frequently  grows  to  perfection  on  the  poorest  soil.  The  ironbark 
and  box  are  slow-growing  trees  as  compared  with  many  other  varieties 
of  eucalyptus,  such  as  the  blue  gum,  the  latter  attaining  a  great  height 
in  a  very  few  years. 

The  blue  gum  (K  globulus),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptus  tribe,, 
is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  table-land,  but  the  blue  gum 
{E,  goniocalyx),  also  called  flooded  gum,  grows  extensively  in  the  coastal 
districts.  It  attains  a  good  height,  and  is  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk 
than  most  varieties  of  gum-trees,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  greatly  in  demand  owing  to  its  comparative  lightness,  and 
is  easily  worked,  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood  is  applied. 

The  spotted  gum  {E,  maculata)  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and 
in  some  portions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height  of  100  to 
150  feet.  The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  habitat 
and  the  character  of  the  soil;  when  good,  it  is  considered  specially 
adapted  for  ship-building. 

Stringybark  (K  eugerbioides)^  so  called  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  bark, 
grows  chiefly  on  the  northern  table-lands.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  its 
wood  is  of  great  and  general  utility.  The  bark  is  extensively  used  for 
roofing,  and  forms  a  very  useful  paper-making  material. 

The  messmate  {E,  ohliqua),  also  called  stringybark,  is  one  of  tho 
largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  frequently  met  with  more  than  250 
feet  in  height.  It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  colony. 
The  bark  is  used  for  roofing,  being  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  tree 
just  described  j  it  would  also  form  an  excellent  paper-making  material. 

The  blood-wood  {E,  corymbom)  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal 
districts  of  the  colony.  The  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  purposes, 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E,  teretieornis)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  is 
extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal  districts.  It  yields 
excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of  remaricable  beauty,  and  of 
great  durability. 

e' 
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The  tallow-wood  (F.  microcorys)  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  exten- 
sively in  the  forests  north  of  Sydney.  Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought 
than  most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  has  great  strength  and  durability, 
being  employed  largely  for  floors  and  other  building  purposes,  and  for 
the  decking  of  ships. 

The  mountain  ash,  or  white-top  (E.  virgata\  is  found  both  on  the 
table-lands  and  in  the  coast  districts.  Its  timber  is  in  demand  for  coopers' 
work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  The  tree  grows  to  about  150  feet  in 
height. 

The  turpentine  tree  (Syncarpia  laurifolia)  is  found  mainly  in  the 
district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  It  grows  to 
magnificent  proportions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is  largely  used  for  piling,  and  other 
work  in  sea-water,  as  it  resists  the  attack  of  the  teredo  better  than  any 
other  New  South  Wales  timber. 

Brush  Forests. 

The  brush  forests  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along  the 
coast.  The  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  open 
forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the  character  of  the 
trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful  fern  trees,  sometimes 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  beautiful  varieties  of  palms,  cabbage  trees, 
and  Moreton  Bay  figs  of  enormous  proportions,  are  prominent  features 
of  the  brush,  though  these  are  perhaps  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
There  are,  however,  found  in  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  red  and  white  cedar  (Cedrela  australis  and  Melia  composita) 
were  once  abundant  in  the  northern  forests,  but  at  present  few  of  the 
full-grown  trees  are  met  with  except  on  the  high  ridges.  The  red  cedar 
is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet,  with  a 
girth  of  over  30  feet  Its  timber  is  of  great  value,  being  light,  easily 
wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well  adapted  for  furniture 
and  cabinet-making.  The  white  cedar  is  a  pretty  tree  growing  to  a 
height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  Its  timber  is  soft  and 
easily  worked,  but  is  deficient  in  tensile  strength  and  durability,  and 
therefore  in  no  great  demand. 

The  silky  oak  (Grevillea  ffilliana,  G.  rohusta)  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  80  feet,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  yields  a  wood  very 
suitable  for  cabinet-making. 

The  tulip-wood  [Harpullia  pendula)  is  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully 
marked  timber  of  various  shades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

The  ash,  or  pigeonberry-tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  sometimes 
reaching  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Its  timber  is  light  and 
tough,  and  in  good  demand. 
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The  colonial  pine  {Araucaria  Curvninghamii)  is  one  of  the  finest  trees 
of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  4 
feet  thick.  Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheaper  than  any 
imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  easily  wrought. 

Native  beech  {Gmelina  Leichhardtii)  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions, 
reaching  150  feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being 
superior  to  most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor 
wai-ps.  In  colour  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery,  with  a  fine  close  grain. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  brush  forests 
many  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  great  value,  but 
the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  more  readily  accessible  has 
hitherto  satisfied  the  local  demand,  and  the  resources  of  these  forests  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  subject  of  the  timber  trees  of  the 
colony,  viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  is  treated  in  detail  in 
the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  forestry  and  fisheries. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  considerably 
according  to  the  latitude.  The  trees  of  the  Araucaria  and  Flindersia 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of  cedar,  find  a  home  chiefly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  while  many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the 
south  have  no  representatives  in  the  northern  forests.  The  soil  of  the 
brush  lands  is  wonderfully  fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed 
volcanic  rocks,  enriched  by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  when  cleared  it  yields  an  abundant  return. 

Scrub  Forests. 

The  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in  the 
Xiachlan  and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  species  represented  are  the 
pine,  the  acacia,  and  the  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  the  trees  are 
of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value.  The  most  uninviting 
poi^tion  of  the  colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  the  mallee  districts, 
clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber — ia  variety  of  the  eucalyptus — 
impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourably  than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Timbers. 

The  specific  gravity  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  various  New  South 
Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best-known  European  and  other 
varieties,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  With  regard  to  the  New 
South  Wales  timbers,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tests  were  made 
with  picked  specimens,  so  that  the  results  are  perhaps  considerably 
higher  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual  practice.  The  modulus  of 
rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in. 
square,  supported  at  two  points  1  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
between  the  points  of  support,  or 
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when  W  »  IomI  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  sapporta,  h  =  breadth^ 
c{=:  depth,  ^s  length  of  beam,  and  g  »ca-effieiqnt  <&  rapture  or  breaking 
stress  per  square  inch  : — 


Timber  Trees. 


Resistance  to 

bwnMng  or  modaluB 

of  rupture. 


=s 


New  SotUh  WaUi — 


Spotted  gnm  ...... 

Grey  gum.    

Flooded  gum  

Red  gum 

Wooflybutt    

Blackbutt    

White  ironbark 
Grey  ironbark     ... 
Ked  ironbark 

Forest  oak   

Turpentine  ....^.... 

Stringybark    

Blackwood      

Tallow- wood  

Australian  teak 

Mahogany   

Forest  mahogany 
Swamp  mahogany 
White  beech 
Mountain  ash 

Rosewood    

Pine      


European  omd  other  Fareiqvi — 

Ash  

Beech ^ 

Birch 

Bullet-tree  

Chestnut     ,... 

Ebony      ;.... 

Elm 

Fir,  Red  pine     

„    Spruce     

,,     liMCh       

Greenheart      

Elauri  pme  (New  Zealand) 

Lance  wood 

Lignum  vitaB   

Mahogany  (Honduras) 

,,         (Spanish)     

Oak(British)      

„    (Dantzic)     

,,    (American)     

Sycamore    

I'eak  (Indian)     

Willow    


-9M 
•917 
1-178 
•995 
1-022 
1-067 
1177 
1182 
1-224 
1-208 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


109 
141 
129 
233 

ooe 


1-201 


•156 
-216 
•008 
-066 
189 
'868 


'753 
•690 
•711 
1^046 
•535 
1-193 
•544 
-48  to   -70 
•48  to    70 
•50  to  '51^ 
1^001 
•579 
•675  to  101 
•65  to  1^33 
•56 
•85 
•69  to  -99 
-69  to  -99 
•99 
*59 
•66  to  -88 
•40 


lb.  per  sq.  inch. 
13,309 
13,100 
14,800 
6,900 
12,700 
13,700 
16,900 
17,900 
16,300 
15,500 
11,700 
13,900 
10,300 
15,260 
14,400 
14,500 
13,800 
12,100 
15,600 
11,500 
10,600 
8,800 

13,000 
10,500 
11,700 
19,000 
10,660 
27,000 

7,900 

8,300 
11,100 

7,500 
22,000 
11,000 
17,350 
12,000 
11,500 

7,600 
11,800 

8,700 
10,600 

9,600 
15,500 

6,600 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  record  of  New  Sovth  Wales  as  a  Grown  colony  belongs  more  to 
haBt&ry  ihsm  to  current  statistics.  It  is  therefore  not  proposed,  in 
the  following  i^etoh,  to  deal  with  matters  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Hesponsible  Government,  though  a  brief  narrative  of  the^early  history 
^md  «ettlement  of  the  counlary  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this 
iFolume. 

Tte  present  i(xtm  of  government  was  inangurated  about  forty  years 
1^,  the  *'  Act  Xo  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Mi^aty,''  having  received  the  Boyal  assent  on 
the  16th  July,  1855.  Tkaa  important  statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney 
on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  came  into 
operation,  sweeping  away  entirely  the  former  system,  and  constituting 
an  elective  representative  Chamber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privi- 
leges, making  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the 
colony  to  the  Empire  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act 
simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  same  rights 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves, 
sjkd  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected 
by  the  people.  The  authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same 
as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different.  The 
Sovereign,  previous  to  Hesponsible  Crovemment,  exercised,  through  the 
<70vemor,  almost  despotic  power.  This  official  in  times  past  united  in 
himself  the  executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and 
independence  were  to  no  small  degree  in  his  power.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  EesponidUe  Oovemment  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the 
fall  protection  of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people 
of  the  colony  adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new 
government  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assump- 
tion of  its  privileges. 

AH  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  *'  by  and  with  the 
adviee  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legishitive  Assembly,"  the 
€k>vecnor,  as  the  Boyal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign 
immediately  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  £t,  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  In  order  that  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  cleady  nndenrtood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
•distinct  heads,  the  several  ekments  of  which  the  Government  and 
Legislature  consist. 
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The  Governor. 

Previous  to  1879  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  was  appointed  by- 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  the  practice 
was  discontinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  given  during  the 
tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  change  was  first  carried 
out  in  th©  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.  The  office  of  Governor 
is  now  constituted  by  permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing 
Commission,  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only. 
The  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under 
the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
the  29th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen's  "will  and 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,  declare 
that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and  execute  all 
things  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  sign 
manual  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  through  one  of  our  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
in  force  in  the  colony."  By  a  custom  which  has  now  long  prevailed, 
no  Governor  retains  his  office  longer  than  six  years.  Should  the 
Governor  die  or  become  incapable  during  his  tenure  of  office,  or 
be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or  should  he  have 
occasion  to  leave  the  colony  for  any  considerable  period,  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  or,  if 
there  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
structions. The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frederick  Matthew 
Darley,  Kt.,  C.J.,  who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission,  dated  23rd 
November,  1891. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  is 
empowered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Governor  duiing 
any  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  colony ;  but  the 
Governor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
his  instructions.  Without  the  Queen's  special  leave  he  may  not 
leave  the  colony  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service, 
unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  a  neighbouring  colony  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  leave  the  colony  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
one  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention, 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
his  services  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he  pleases 
as  his  deputy. 
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The  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Com- 
mission, and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  all 
Crown  grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Execu- 
tive. He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its 
President ;  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated 
to  pi-eside.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the 
Ministry  permanent  Vice-President,  who  presides  in  the  absence  jof  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  colony,  since  to 
him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen's  name,  all  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "necessary  oflScers 
and  Ministers";  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
within  the  colony,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  he 
cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntarily 
leaving  the  colony,  unless  the  offence  has  been  a  political  one  only.  In 
all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should,  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
with  the  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exercised 
by  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council."  This 
places  the  procedure  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
similar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force 
in  Canada.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsford, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ministration, ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies 
upon  the  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  the  proposal 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch' 
was  sent  to  each  colony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  new 
system  was  first  used  in  New  South  Wales  towards  the  end  of  October, 
1892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  enabling 
him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  legislative 
body "  existing  in  the  colony.  His  instructions,  however,  provide 
that  in  the  exercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  in  all  cases  except  those  whose  nature  is  such 
that  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "  would  sustain  material  prejudice 
were  he  to  follow  such  advice,"  or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to 
the  Council,  or  "  too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  " ;  but 
in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
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practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Goveraor  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
disr^ard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  oases  he  is  required  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  OovemoT  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  to 
or  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  at  large 
with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to  a  lai^ 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  There  are  eight 
different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Oovemor  is  bound  to 
refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    (that   is,    private    bills   divorcing    particular 

persons). 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
^5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
,-(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  Her  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  colony. 

,(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  ihe  colony,  or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

•v^(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 

already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause  suspending  their  operation 

until  the  Queen's  pleasure  has  been  signiiied,  or  unless  the 

Oovemor  is   satisfied   that  there  is   urgent  necessity  for 

^bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in  which 

oase  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of 

the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;   and  in 

every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  Her 

Majesty,  together  with  his  feasonis  for  assenting  to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Govemoi 

in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reserving  them  for  the 

consideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31-32 ;  7 

and  8  Vic,  cap.  74,  sec  7 ;  and  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32, 

and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 

of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  Queen's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally 

communicated  to  the  Governor ;  and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to 

veto  any  Bill  to  which  the  Governor  has  assented  'on  her  behalf  within 
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two  years  after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
message  of  the  €k)vemor,  and  proclamation,  Beserved  Bills  are  to  be 
laid  before  H«r  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow  them  or 
not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
reserved  by  the  G-ovemor.  The  Queen's  assent  to  reserved  Bills  may  be 
transBaitted  by  telegram. 

By  Act  7  Vic.,  S'o.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  law 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within  ten  days 
of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor,  as 
defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but  additional  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Atrtis. 
In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he  mu^t  summon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  prorogue 
or-dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint  his  ministers  jproTTrio  motu  ;  also  appoint, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment 
is  not  vested  in  heads  of  departments ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
Assembly. 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Governor 
usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  liim  by  the  Cabinet,  but 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimes 
declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This,  however,  has  never 
happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  summoning 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  The 
relations 'established  between  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  peDple  are  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
chosen  from — "(1)  Members  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  holding  the  same 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy ;  (4)  under  a 
common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  common 
subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Inoperial  rale  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Government 
is  bound  "to  resign  is  as  follows  : — "Censure,  involving  loss  of  office,  rests 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
hence,  direcrtly  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  give  place  to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a 
Cabinet  may  be  shown  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  a  specific  declaration  of  want  of  confidence ;  second,  by  a  vote 
disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Gk)vemment ;  or,  third,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  some  important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any 
of  these  cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country  if 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 
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These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  has  been 
more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  go  to 
the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  that  the  Assembly 
refused  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the 
conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  dissolution  take 
place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  it, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is  instructed 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  of 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 
or  reprieve  might  directly  effect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 
colony,  the  Governor  shall,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or 
reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal  considera- 
tion in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another  part  of 
his  instructions  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  "if  he  see  sufficient  cause,"  but  he  is 
to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign  without  delay. 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practically,  to  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Governor's  powers  in  this  regard 
are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  Regulation 
Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing  for  the  raising  and  maintenance 
of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to  vest  the  supreme  command  in  the 
"  Governor,"  which  title,  in  the  interpretation  clause,  is  defined  to 
mean  "the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  utiUss 
the  context  shall  otherwise  indicate.  Full  powers  with  relation  to  the 
Volunteer  Force  are  also  bestowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer 
Regulation  Act  of  1867,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  "Governor" 
only  means  "  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council," 
if  this  meaniiig  is  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  context  or  stibject-niatter.  I* 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act  on  his 
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own  responsibility.  This  places  •  the  Governor  almost  in  the  position  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an  officer  exists,  which 
is  very  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  usually  being  vested  in  Generals 
commanding-in-chief) ;  that  is,  he  has  at  times  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  colony.  This  power  is  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  other  British  colonies  the  Governor  possesses  no  more 
power  over  the  military  than  he  does  over  any  civil  department  of  the 
Service.  The  position  of  the  Governor  as  Captain-General  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  him  power  to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops, 
should  any  such  be  stationed  in  the  colony. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  the  Governor  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  different  opinions  are  held.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statute  in  force  in  the  colony, 
that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  prerogative.  The  necessity  for 
proclaiming  martial  law  has  happily  never  occurred  since  the  advent  of 
Responsible  Government. 

The  Executive. 

The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  the  ten  Ministers,  namely : 
the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Sec- 
retary for  Lands,  the  Secretaiy  for  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  for  Mines 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  with  sometimes  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio.  These 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament. 
The  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  retain  his 
confidence ;  but,  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  withdi*awn,  so 
long  as  they  command  a  working  majority  in  the  Assembly.  The 
Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  the  Ministry  have  not 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued  existence  of  any 
Government  would  depend  directly  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies, 
but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom. 

It  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from  the  Upper 
House,  although  at  the  present  time  there  are  two,  and  it  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Parliament  is  fully  earned  out.  Eor  every  act  of  the  Governor 
as  Viceroy  some  Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in 
matters  of  Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the 
Governor,  he  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose 
members  are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no 
loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bestowal  of 
titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its  representative,  the 
Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Responsible  Government, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  "  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authon^l^iAML^fice," 
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which  wise  maxim  has  luaally  been*  followed.  But  in  extniBe  cmbb, 
sack  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  prooeedmg,  l^e 
Q0verm>T  is  boand,  without  question,  to  Iceep  the  law^  though  he  miry 
thei^by  be  brought  into  hostile  i«lKtionB  with  the  Oahinet.  Sir  Michael 
SOEdES-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Gt>y«mor-Qeneral  of  Canada  in 
1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Ksl^ovemor  of  any  Britisli 
Oolony  "has  an  unquestionable  •constitutional  right  to  diEoniss  bis 
Ministers,  tS.  ixom  any  cause  he  feels  it  ioenmb^it  on  him  to  do  sa" 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  for  if  iiie 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  »ot  possess  the  confidence  of 
Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  hence  the  Governor  will  be 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  pezseviM^  till  he  can  select  a  Mixustry 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  wUl  thus  be,  as  in 
•every  other  ^case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  Governor  wiU  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  bis 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  inteasial  econcmiy  of  tbe 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  tbe 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  flevetmlly  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If, 
in  consequence  of  his  action  on  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  tbe  Sovereign, 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  bis 
conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  recalled. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held  to  be 
responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministers  are 
responsible,  but  personally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account  to  tbe 
Crown  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless  duly 
summoned  by  tbe  Governor,  and  at  least  two  members,  besides  tbe 
Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form  a  quorum.  Formal 
minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows  :— 

I¥einier  and  Colonial  Treasurer. The  Hon.  George  Houatoun  Reid 

Chief  Seosatary  ^ The  Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker 

Attomey-Grenesal  The  Hon.  John  Henry  Want,  Q.C. 

Secretary  for  Lands .«..  The  Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carmtbers 

Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  James  Henry  Young 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 

Labour The  Hon.  Jacob  Garrard 

.Minister  of  Justice The  Hon.  Albert  John  Grould 

Postmaster^General The  Hon.  Joseph  Cook 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture..  The  Hon.  Sydney  Smith 

Vice-President  of  tine  Executive 
Council  and  Bepresentative  of  the 
Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council  (without  portfolio)  The  Hon.  Andrew  Qarvan,  LUD. 
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Since  the  introdnetion  of  Reapansible  Gk>yenaiieiKt  there  have  been 
twenty-^ight  Ministiiea,  the  average  tenure  ol  office,  exeluding  th» 
Ministry  at  present  in  power,  being  about  one  year  and  fire  menthe. 
Nine  Governments  have  been  disjdaced  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed 
or  im{died;  three  have  resigned  through  having  been  defeated  on 
important  measures  of  policy ;  while  two  have  retired  on  being  sanred 
from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's  casting-vote^  and  three  others  through 
a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  tiie  Houses  being  carried  against  them. 
Three  Ministries  were  merged  into  the  succeeding  ones ;  five  resigned 
without  a  dir«ctyote  having  beenoacrried  iHsainst  them,  but  in  <x»- 
sequence  of  not  possessing  a  wcM-king  majority ;  one  Gtovemment  fell  to 
pieces  through  intmial  disagreements ;  and  one  resigned  in  consequence 
of  the  Governor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  certain 
number  of  its  nominees. 

The  Parliament. 

It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  definition 
is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  legislative  Council  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  ^i^  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  has  arisen 
thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  precedents 
regulating  the  proceedings  and  relations^  vnJt/er  m,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Imperial  I^srliament  shall  be  followed,  as  far  as  applicable^  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Constitation  Act  provides  that  all  money  Bills  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  affirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constaoitly 
enforced  ev^  since,  that  '^all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Parliament)  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons^  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  linut,  and  appoint  in  sudi  Bills  the 
ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qaalificatioB» 
of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House 
of  Lords^"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  this 
colony,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  punishing  for 
contempt^  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasion, 
punished  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
precincts,  assumed  to  be  diidiononTable.  As  r^ards  disorderly  conduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Courts 
and  i^Srmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  tile  Assembly  only  possesses  the 
power  of  suspending  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sitting  at  which  he  displayed  such  conduct.  A  member  may  also 
be  removed  firom  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in 
obstractkm  or  cmtemaw  tiie  Standing  Orders;  but  £ortanately  this 
course  has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary; 

Witnesses  ma j  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  either  House,  or 
bef(»«  oommitlees  of  the  Council  or  AssemUy,  the  necessary  powers  for 
compelliDg  their  attendance  having  been  oonferred  by  an  Act  passed  in 
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1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a  summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Jadge's 
warrant,  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is 
imprisonment  for  one  calendar  month. 

As  regards  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  although  the 
minimum  number  is  fixed  at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives 
power  to  a  Governor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  the  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Lower  House  by 
"  swamping  "  the  CounciL  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be 
held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  extreme  circumstances.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  attempt  to  "  swamp  "  the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the 
premierships  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  con- 
demned the  course  most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the 
Governor's  action.  The  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the 
Governor  (Sir  John  Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then 
"  swamping  "  the  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is 
there  much  chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle 
in  fact  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  an  understai^ding  entered  into 
between  Sir  John  Young  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both 
sides  of  the  House),  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  limited  to  a  convenient  number,  and  that  no  nominations  should  ever 
be  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  party  which 
happens  to  be  in  power.  A  deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  pro- 
vided against  by  the  universal  feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  in  such  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to 
give  way  to  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The 
Council  is  intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation ;  and  it  doubtless 
acts  as  a  useful  "  brake  "  to  violent  party  feeling. 

The  Legislative  Council. 

As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  House  being 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  as  to  numbers  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  already  described  the 
number  is  practically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of  all  purely  political 
appointments.  As  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  has  in- 
creased to  125,  the  number  of  members  composing  the  Council  in  March, 
1897,  (64)  will  not  be  considered  an  unfair  proportion,  as  the  increase  is 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  Assembly.  Every  member 
of  the  Council  must  be  of  full  age,  and  either  a  natural-born  or  a  duly 
naturalised  subject.  Four-fifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not 
holding  any  paid  office  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to 
include  officers  "in  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or 
half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions."  Though  the  appointment 
is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his    seat,    and  he  also   forfeits  it 
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by  absence  from  two  consecutive  sessions  without  leave,  by  becom- 
ing naturalised  in  a  foreign  State,  by  becoming  bankrupt,  by  becom- 
ing a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being  attainted  of  treason 
or  being  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime.  The  Governor 
appoints,  and,  if  necessary,  removes  the  President,  who  may  speak 
in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote.  An  attendance  of  one- 
third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  been  carried  reducing  the  proportion  to 
one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
and  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  affirmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 

The  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  the  Session  of  1892—3,  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled  the  Parliamen- 
tary Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  course  of 
procedure  with  regard  to  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  ^ew 
South  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed.  The  enactments  under 
which  such  elections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time — the  Electoral 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visions which  have  since  been  abrogated  by  proclamation  During  the 
year  1896  several  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  1893  Act  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions  placed  upon  electors  changing  their  residence  from  one 
district  to  another. 

The  main  principles  of  the  new  electoral  system  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
had  grown  by  virtue  of  the  Expansion  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880  from 
108  to  147,  was  reduced  to  1 25,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denom- 
inated Electoral  Districts,  was  increased  from  74  to  125.  Under  the 
new  system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  many  members  as  electorates, 
or  in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re-distribution  of  the  electorates,  and  special  machinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  three  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  dividing  the  colony  into  125  electorates,  each  containing  as 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  number  of  electors.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  quota  of  electors  to  be  apportioned  to  each  electorate,  the  number  of 
resident  electors  on  the  roll  for  1892-3,  which  happened  to  be  282,851, 
was  divided  by  125,  and  the  quotient,  2,263,  was  fixed  as  the  standard 
number  of  electors  entitled  to  one  representative.  For  subsequent  dis- 
tributions the  number  of   electors  on  the   roll   at  the  time  of  such 
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distributions  will  be  divided  by  125,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  new  quota. 
Be-adjustments  are  to  be  made  shortly  after  the  taking  (A  each  Census^ 
and  also,  if  necessary,  four  or  five  years  after  the  taking  of  each  Census. 
In  marking  out  the  new  Electoral  Districts,  the  Commissioners  were 
required  to  form  them  so  as  to  include  the  standard  number  of  electors 
as  nearly  as  possible;  but  at  the  same  time^  in  order  to  avoid  incon- 
venient divisions,  they  were  allowed  a  margin  of  200  voters  each  way, 
while  in  exceptional  cases,  on  the  Commissioners  furnishing  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  margin  might  be  as  much  as  GOO  either  way. 

The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  must  be  a  natural-bom 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period  of 
one  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  colony  con- 
tinuously for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  provided  in  the 
principal  Act  that  in  either  case  he  must  have  resided  three  months 
continuously  in  the  electoral  district  £&r  which  he  claimed  to  vote; 
but  by  the  amending  Act  60  Yic.  No.  25  this  period  was  reduced  to 
one  month.  Every  such  person,  being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years, 
and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the 
electoral  roll,  and  to  have  an  elector's  right  issued  to  him.  The 
persons  disqualified  under  the  new  system  were  the  same  as  those  dis- 
qualified under  the  Act  of  1880 — namely,  persons  in  the  Naval  or 
MiKtary  Service  on  full  pay  (except  militia  or  volunteers)  ;  the  Inspector- 
General  or  Superintendent  of  Police,  or  any  person  connected  with  the 
Police  Force ;  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  the  receipt  of  public 
charity,  or  criminally  convicted  ;  but  the  franchise  was  extended  to  the 
police  force,  including  the  Inspector-Creneral  and  the  Superintendents, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1896,  by  Act  60  Yic.  No.  24.  The  disqualifi- 
cations mentioned  in  the  Constitution  Act  remain  unchanged. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
each  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  an 
Electoral  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Begistrars  for  the  several  divisions.  It 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  these  Registrars  and  Deputy  Registrars  to  issue 
certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to  them  in  their 
several  divisions.  The  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  paper 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with  butts,  like 
cheques,  in  accordance  with  a  form  as  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Act. 
They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered  consecutively  in  black  figures. 
Every  person  who  has  established  his  qualification  to  vote,  and  who 
has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  is  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's 
right  upon  signing  his  name  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  well  9& 
on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  the  right  itself.  Under  the  principal  Act  an 
elector  who  removed  from  one  district  to  another  within  three  months 
of  an  election  was  practically  disfranchised ;  but,  as  stated  above,  this 
period  has  now  been  reduced  to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to  which  he  has  removed  he  may  use 
his  right  in  his  old  district.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  event  of  a 
right  bd:ng  lost  or  defaced    Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
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cancelled.  It  is  proVided  by  the  amending  legislation  of  1896  that  an 
elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one  district  to  another  may 
obtain  a  right  for  his  new  district  after  he  has  resided  one  month 
therein,  and  may  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Additional  Roll. 
When  the  Registrar  of  any  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's 
right  other  than  in  lieu  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes 
the  name  of  the  elector  in  a  Provisional  List,  copies  of  which,  during 
the  first  week  of  each  month,  are  exhibited  at  every  post-office  and 
police-office  within  the  district,  so  that  to  any  name  objection  may  be 
taken  and  heard  at  the  Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  Stipendiary  or  Police  Magistrate.  All  names  passed  at  the 
Revision  Court  are  then  inscribed  in  the  Additional  Roll. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
make  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  district, 
as  i^ell  as  of  those  to  Whom  electors'  rights  have  been  issued  since  the  last 
roll  was  printed ;  and  copies  of  all  such  lists  are  exhibited  for  public 
inspection  at  every  post-office  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
objecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  must  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
writing,  his  reasons  for  such  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
the  same  to  the  person  objected  to.  Every  Registrar  is  supplied 
quarterly,  by  the  District  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
with,  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deaths  have 
been,  registered  within  the  quarter,  lie  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons 
and  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  must  forward  quarterly  to  the 
Minister  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all 
males  above  the  age  of  20  years  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of 
detention ;  and  the  Minister  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district 
such  particulars  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral 
roU  for  such  district.  The  Registrar  must  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  elec- 
toral roll,  against  the  name  of  every  person  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as 
above,  the  words  "  dead  "  or  "  in  custody,  disqualified,"  or  simply  "  in 
custody  "  where  the  particulars  supplied  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to 
disqualify  the  person.  A  Revision  Court  is  held  in  October  each  year, 
at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the  lists 
considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certified  to  by 
the  magistrate  presiding  in  the  Court,  the  electoral  roll  is  printed.  In 
the  year  1900  and  every  third  year  thereafter  the  General  List  is  to 
be  made  up  from  the  butts  of  the  electors'  rights. 

Writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  by  the 
Governor.  The  writs  for  a  General  Election  are  required  to  be  issued 
within  four  days  from  the  proclamation  dissolving  Parliament,  and  are 
made  returnable  not  later  than  thirty-five  days  from  the  date  of  issue. 
Parliament  must  meet  not  later  than  seven  days  from  the  return  of  the 
writs.  The  polling  day  for  a  General  Election  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth 
day  from  the  issue  of  the  writs. 

A  person,  to  be  qualified  as  a  candidate,  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
elector's  right.     Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  at  least  six 
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electors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writiog, 
signed  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  as  consenting 
to  the  nomination.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the 
colony,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "one  man  one  vote"  principle  is  en- 
forced. No  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  I^o  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Heturning  Ojfticers,  deputies,  poll-clerks,  and  sorutineers,  much 
as  in  the  Act  of  1880.  The  poll  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the 
months  from  October  to  March  inclusive,  and  from  8  a.ni.  to  5  p.m. 
from  April  to  September  inclusive.  Every  person  claiming  to  vote  must 
exhibit  his  elector's  right,  satisfy  the  Ketuming  Officer  that  he  is  the 
person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand  a  ballot- 
paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates,  and  his  elector's  right,  as  well  as  the  butt,  is  stamped 
to  denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector  has  then  to 
retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth,  there  to 
strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper,  except  the  one 
for  whom  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-paper,  folded  so  that  the  names  are 
not  visible,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  ballot-box.  Provision  is  made 
whereby  an  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  away  from  his  own  electorate. 
At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result  declared, 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Very  stringent  clauses  against  bribery,  treating,  or  intimidation  are 
included  in  Qie  Act.  It  is  even  forbidden  to  make  a  wager  on  the 
result  of  an  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  £b  to  £60.  There  are 
also  sections  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections 
and  Qualifications,  with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Act 
of  1880. 

The  disqualifications  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
provided  by  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  either 

for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for  tie 

public  service. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884,  the  disquali- 
fication of  persons  holding  office  of  profit  was  declared  not  to  apply  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disqualified  person 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^500. 

By  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members  of  tbe 
Assembly  are  allowed  the  sum  of  £300  per  annum  to  reimburse  them 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
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Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  mnst  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  prescribed  form,  'Or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions : — Absence  during  a  whole  session  with- 
out leave,  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  bankruptcy,  being  a 
de&kuiter,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  other  infamous  crime. 

The  Act  3^7  Vic.  No.  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  mast  not  elapse  between  any 
two  fiessions.  On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  the  first  business 
is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Twenty  a£  the 
members  (exdusive  of  the  Speaker)  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22nd  May,  1856,  just  six  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  duration  of  Parliament,  unless  it  should  be  previously 
prorogued,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years,  but  in  1874  an  Act 
was  passed  establishing  triennial  ParU«mente,  wHch  haa  ever  since 
remained  law.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Besponsible  Government 
there  have  been  seventeen  appeals  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
the  duration  of  each  Assembly  has  not  averaged  even  the  shorter  period 
of  ii&  to  which  its  existence  is  now  limited.  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  duration  of  each  Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional 
Government : — 


Parliament. 

Opened. 

Dissolved. 

Duration. 

No.  of 
Sessions. 

Arst ,, 

22  May,      1856... 

23  March,  1858... 
30  Aug.,     1859... 
10  Jan.,      1861... 

24  Jan.,      186^5... 
27  Jan.,      1870... 
30  April,    1872... 
27  Jan.,      1875... 
27  Nov.,     1877... 
15  Dec,      1880... 

3  Jan.,  1883... 
17  Nov.,     1885... 

8  March,  1887... 
27  Feb.,  1889... 
14  July,      1891... 

7  Aug.,  18W... 
13  Aug.,     1895.. 

19  Dec,     1857... 

11  April,    1859.. 
10  Nov.,     1860... 
10  Nov.,     1864... 
15  Nov.,     1869... 

3  Feb.,      1872... 
28  Nov.,     1874... 

12  Oct.,      1877... 
9  Nov.,     1880... 

23  Nov.,     1882... 

7  Oct.,  1885... 
26  Jan.,  1887... 
19  Jan.,      1889.. 

6  June,  1891... 
25  June,     1894... 

6  July,      1895... 

Yr.    mth.  dy. 
1        6    27 
1        0    19 

1  2    11 

3  10      0 

4  9    22 

2  0      7 
2        6    29 
2        8    15 
2      11     13 

1  11      8 

2  9      4 
12      9 

1  10    11 

2  3    10 
2      11     12 
0      10    29 

2 

Second  , 

2 

Third 

2 

^Fourth 

5 

Fiftii 

6 

Sixth     

Seventh    , 

Eighth 

Ninth    

3 

4 
3 
3 

Tenth    

3 

Eleventh  

6 

Twelfth    

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth  

2 
3 

4 

Fifteenth 

4 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth... 

1 

Average. 

2        3    14 

3  to  4 

The  first  genersd  election  under  the  new  Act  was  held  on  the  17  th 
July,  1894.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  roU  was  298,817,  but  of 
this  number  only  255,802  had  obtained  their  electoral  rights,  so  that 
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14*4  per  cent,  were  apparently  disfranchised.  The  lists,  however,  were 
swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  deceased  persons,  and  others  who  had  left 
the  colony,  and  probably  the  proportion  of  electors  who  had  failed  to 
obtain  their  rights  was  not  more  than  1 1  "4  per  cent.  Excluding  the 
constituency  of  Inverell,  where  there  was  no  contest,  the  number  of 
electors  upon  the  roll  in  the  124  districts  where  the  candidates  went  to 
the  poll  was  296,749,  of  which  number  254,105,  or  85*63  per  cent.,  had 
received  their  rights.  The  persons  who  recorded  their  votes  numbei'ed 
204,246,  forming  68*82  per  cent,  of  the  electors  upon  the  roll  in  the 
contested  constituencies,  and  80*38  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  entitled 
to  exercise  the  franchise  because  they  were  the  possessors  of  electoral 
rights.  At  the  preceding  election  only  64*39  per  cent,  of  the  votes  on 
the  rolls  in  contested  electorates  were  cast,  so  that,  despite  the  extra 
trouble  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  there  was  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  exercised  their  right 
to  vote.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  "  one  man 
one  vote"  system  came  into  operation  in  1894  for  the  first  time. 

The  general  election  of  1895  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  preceding 
one.  First  of  all,  the  number  of  electors  upon  the  roll  was  only  267,458, 
as  compared  with  298,817  a  year  before.  As  already  explained,  the 
rolls  in  1894  included  the  names  of  many  deceased  persons,  and  others 
who  had  left  the  colony,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  residential  period  of  three  months  (now 
reduced  to  one  month),  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  by  which  an 
elector  who  had  removed  from  one  district  to  another  might  use  his 
right  in  his  old  electorate,  were  responsible  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
voters  on  a  somewhat  large  scale.  Of  the  267,458  electors  upon  the 
roll  in  1895,  253,125,  or  94*66  per  cent.,  had  obtained  their  rights,  as 
compared  with  85*6  per  cent,  in  1894.  For  eight  electorates,  members 
were  returned  unopposed.  In  the  117  contested  districts  the  electors 
upon  the  roll  numbered  252,267,  of  whom  238,233,  or  94*44  per  cent, 
held  electors'  rights.  The  number  of  votes  recorded  was  153,034, 
forming  60*66  per  cent,  of  the  electors  upon  the  roll,  and  64*24  per  cent. 
of  the  electors  who  held  their  rights.  These  proportions  are  much 
lower  than  in  1894,  when  the  corresponding  figures  were  68*82  per 
cent,  and  80*38  per  cent,  respectively. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  electors  display  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  the 
percentage  of  votes  cast  is  not  far  below  that  recorded  in  the  United 
Elingdom,  where  momentous  issues  have  been  decided  by  a  general 
election.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  system  of  plural 
voting  is  still  in  force,  and  the  number  of  non-resident  voters  is  very 
large ;  but  the  elections  there  extend  over  a  fortnight,  while  in  New 
South  Wales  they  are  all  held  on  one  day,  and,  furthermore,  in  this 
colony  some  of  the  electoral  districts  are  of  vast  extent,  and  many 
electors  can  only  record  their  votes  at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
themselves. 
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The  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  population  is 
very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  Census  being  29  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  actually  enrolled  at  the  general  election  in  1895  amounted 
to  20*3  per  cent.,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  population.  The  average 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll  per  member  was  2,060,  and  the  estimated 
population  to  each  member  was  10,145.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
result  of  all  the  general  elections  which  have  ttdten  place  under  Represent- 
ative Government : — 


No.  of 
Parliament. 


Voters 
on  Roll. 


2   . 

"is 

O  eS 

d 
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o 
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S 
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o 
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S  08 
«.  O  "ft 


■2 
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First     

Second  ...... 

Third    

Fourth 

Fifth     

Sixth    

Seventh   .... 

Eighth 

Ninth   

Tenth   

Eleventh.... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth  . 
Fourteenth  . 
Fifteenth.... 
Sixteenth.... 
Seventeenth 


44,626 
72,177 
88,346 
106,189 
119,872 
128,734 
161,798 
160,843 
160,945 
188,600 
196,289 
232,190 
256,406 
280,160 
305,456 
298,817 
267,468 


825 
1,002 
1,227 
1,475 
],665 
1,788 
2,108 
2,234 
2,205 
1,745 
1,737 
1,900 
2,068 
2,045 
2,166 
2,296 
2,139 


54 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

73 

108 

113 

122 

124 

137 

141 

125 

125 


14 

19 

19 

15 

11 

8 

10 

16 

14 

17 

8 

17 

13 

7 

1 

8 


54,896 
63,022 
75,676 
90,736 
108,080 
125,488 
104,575 
120,698 
140,848 
166,260 
203,669 
226,228 
257,763 
285,897 
296,749 
252,267 


27,894 

27,490 

28,340 

44,311 

56,331 

60,004 

57,651 

62,172 

90,657 

96,842 

124,378 

131,062 

154,924 

184,091 

204,246 

153,034 


60-81 
43-62 
37-45 
48-84 
52-12 
47-82 
55  13 
51-51 
64-36 
58-26 
61-07 
57-93 
60-10 
64-39 
68-82 
60-66 


22 
29 
31 
102 
80 

334 

• 

1,785 
2,002 
2,564 
2,275 
2,641 
3,642 
3,310 
1,354 


0-08 
0-10 
0-07 
0-18 
013 

0-58 

« 

1-97 
2-07 
2-06 
1-73 
1-70 
2-00 
1-62 
0-88 


*  Unrecorded. 

The  cost  of  the  general  election  of  1894  was  £25,989,  giving  an 
average  of  £208  for  each  of  the  125  constituencies,  or,  excluding 
Inverell,  where  no  contest  took  place,  nearly  £210.  The  sum  of  Is.  9d. 
was  expended  on  each  of  the  298,817  voters  on  the  rolls,  and  28.  7d. 
on  every  person  who  voted.  In  1895  the  general  election  cost  £20,405 — 
an  average  of  over  £163  per  electorate,  and  £174  for  each  of  the  117 
contested  districts.  The  cost  per  elector  on  the  rolls  was  Is.  Gd., 
and  the  cost  per  person  who  voted  2s.  8d.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  expended  on  the  general  elections,  a  sum  of  £22,547  was 
expended  during  1894  in  inaugurating  the  new  electoral  system,  as 
allowances  to  electoral  registrars  and  deputies  and  to  the  police,  in 
printing,  and  in  advertising  ;  while  in  1895  the  expenses  of  the  system 
amounted  to  £12,837.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  establishing 
triennial  Parliaments,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the  Assembly 
has  been  under  two  years  and  three  months.  Taking  the  expenditure 
for  this  period  at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  1894  and  1895 — £17,692 
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per  annum — and  adding  the  mean  cost  of  the  last  two  general  eleciionsy 
a  total  of  £63,004  is  obtained  as  the  cost  of  electing  a  Fftrliament  of 
average  duration  under  the  present  system.  This  gives  an  average  of 
£2,520  for  each  of  the  125  electoral  districts  into  wl^ch  the  colony  is 
divided,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  1895  %ures,  48.  9dL  for  every  voter 
enrolled,  and  8s.  3d.  for  each  vote  cast. 

Federation. 

At  the  present  time  a  notice  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  colony  would  be  incomplet-e  without  some  refierence  to  the  question 
of  Austrfidian  Federation,  which  is  now  more  prominently  before  the 
public  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  stage  of  Australian  history.  It 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  initial  chapter  of  this  work  that  the 
question  was  not  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  first  free  Australian 
Constitution,  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly 
"  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have 
arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  in  fact,  sketched  out  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  federation  scheme.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  proposi- 
tion was  included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  hereditary  nobility, 
and  in  the  storm  of  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which  the  latter  idea 
was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight.  From  time  to  time  since 
Responsible  Government  came  into  being  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  idea 
of  federation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular  among  the 
people.  Some  years  ago  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the 
result  of  an  intercolonial  conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  Council,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could 
send  delegates.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at 
Hobart,  in  January,  1886.  The-  colonies  represented  were  Victoria, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  declined  to  join,  but  South  Australia 
sent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  Council  has  held  six 
meetings,  at  which  several  matters  of  intercolonial  interest  were  dis- 
cussed ;  l3ut  being  from  its  very  inherent  constitution  only  a  deliberative 
body,  having  no  executive  functions  whatever,  it  possessed  no  control  of 
funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force.  The  advocates  of 
Federation  were  therefore  dissatisfied  with  the  position  the  question  was 
in,  and  agitation  was  instituted  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  more 
satisfactory  state  of  things. 

An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
was  taken  in  February,  1890,  when  a  Conference^  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held  in  the 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  on  February  6,  and 
there  were  thirteen  members  present,  being  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia,  which  sent  only  one. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  McMillan, 
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Colonial  Treasurer,  represented  New  Soufch  Wales.  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies, 
Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference.  The 
members  held  seven  meetings,  and  discussed  the  question  before  them  at 
considerable  length.  At  the  last  meeting  the  Conference  adopted  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and 
submitting,  as  the  result  of  the  Conference,  certain  resolutions  which 
affirmed  the  desirableness  of  an  early  union,  under  the  Crown,  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  on  principles  just  to  the  several  colonies ;  that 
the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  to  -admission 
upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon ;  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  National  Australasian 
Convention,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a 
Federal  Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were  ap> 
pointed  by  the  different  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March, 
1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Macquarie-street,  Sydney,  having 
been  convened  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of 
Victoria.  GThere  were  forty-five  Members  of  the  Convention  altogether, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  Australia  (which  h«ul  only  recently  been  placed  in  possessibn  of 
the  privilege  of  Kesponsible  Government)  each  sending  seven  delegates, 
and  New  Zealand  three.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  the 
seven  delegates  from  Western  Australia  were  absent,  as  well  as  three 
other  delegates  representing  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand 
respectively ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  tiie  whole  of  the  delegates 
arrived,  and  the  Convention  was  complete. 

The  first  business  transacted  by  the  Convention  was  the  unanimous 
election  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as  Presidenti.  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  Clerk  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Convention,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griflith  was  elected  Vice-President. 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative 
Assembly,  was  subsequently  elected  Chairman  of  Committees.  Rules 
of  Procedure,  similar  in  the  main  to  those  under  which  the  business  of 
Parliament  is  conducted,  were  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  debates,  and  for  the  publication  of  an 
official  record  of  the  proceedings. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  setting  fortli 
certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  an  enduring  founda- 
tion for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government,  and  approving  of  the 
framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  These  resolutions  were  discussed  by 
the  Convention  during  nine  sittings,  part  of  the  time  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  after  amendment  were  finally  adopted.  The  resolutions 
affirmed  the  following  principles : — 

1.  The  powers  and  rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact, 
except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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2.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  States  without  the  consent  of  the 

Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Federal  Parlian^ent. 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the  Federal 

Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 

6.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  State 

to  make  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives — the 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  ori^nating  money  Bills ;  also  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  Governor- 
General,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Three  Committees  were  then  chosen  among  the  delegates — one  to 
consider  matters  relating  to  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Trade  Regulations ; 
a  second  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judiciary  ;  and  a 
third  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Constitution.  On  Tuesday,  March  31,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft 
Constitution  Bill,  which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Con- 
vention in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  adopted  on  Thursday, 
April  9.  On  the  same  day  the  Convention  was  formally  declared  to  be 
dissolved,  and  it  was  left  to  the  colonies  individually  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention. 

In  January  and  February,  1895,  a  Conference  of  Premiers,  at  which 
all  the  colonies  except  New  Zealand  were  represented,  was  held  at 
Hobart,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  scheme  of  federation  on  a  basis 
which  might  secure  a  more  speedy  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  federa- 
tionists.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  colony  to  pass  a 
Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House 
to  choose  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a  Federal  Convention. 
The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined,  should  be  the  framing 
of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  colonies 
for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum.  During  the  year  1896 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia ;  and  were  brought  into 
operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  January,  1897.  On  Anniversary 
Day,  the  26th  January,  the  writs  were  issued  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  4th  March,  the  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people  ^eing: — Messrs.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.;  G.  H.  Beid,  M.P. 
(Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer) ;  J.  H.  Carruthers,  M.P.  (Minister 
for  Lands);  W.  McMillan,  M.P. ;  W.  J.  Lyne,  M.P.;  J.  N.  Brunker, 
M.P.  (Chief  Secretary);  K.  E.  O'Connor,  Q.C.,  M.L.C. ;  Sir  J.  P. 
Abbott,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly) ;  and  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Walker  and  B.  R.  Wise.  The  Convention  met  in  Adelaide  on  the  22nd 
March. 


SHIPPING. 

THE  shipping  retnrna  of  New  South  Wales  are  compiled  from  infor- 
mation taken  from  the  ships'  papers,  and  contain  particulars 
relating  to  all  vessels  trading  to  places  beyond  the  colony.  Tlie 
tonnage  given  is,  in  every  case,  the  net  registered  tonnage  according  to 
£ritish  meaaurenient.  The  arrival  of  a  vessel  must  be  notified  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  within  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  vessel  puts  in  at 
more  than  one  port  of  the  colony,  she  is  returned  as  having  entered  the 
first  port  only  ;  and  if  she  has  come  from  a  country  beyond  Australasia 
by  way  of  a  port  or  ports  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  colonies,  she  is 
regarded  as  having  arrived  from  the  place  whence  she  originally  took 
her  departure.  When  a  vessel  berths  at  a  public  or  private  sufferance 
wharf,  a  certain  number  of  free  lay  days,  regulated  by  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  carrying  capacity  occupied  by  the  cargo 
to  be  landed,  ai-e  allowed  in  which  to  discharge,  and  after  they  have 
expired,  tonnage  dues  are  imposed,  the  rate  being  one  farthing  per 
registered  ton  per  day  if  the  vessel  has  been  fully  laden,  and  if  she  has 
been  partly  laden  only,  one  halfpenny  per  ton  per  day  for  the  first 
twenty-five  days,  and  half  that  rate  thereafter.  If  the  vessel  berths  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  only,  no  free  lay  days,  of  course,  are  allowed, 
and  the  rate  is  one  halfpenny  per  registered  ton  per  day  if  the  vessel  is 
of  240  tons  or  more.  On  smaller  vessels  and  on  lighters  berthing  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  loading,  a  wharfage  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  each  day 
or  part  of  a  day  is  imposed.  In  cases  where  a  Government  wharf  has 
been  let  to  a  private  company,  the  rent  of  the  wharf  is  accepted  by  the 
,    State  in  lieu  of  tonnage  dues. 

A  wharfage  rate,  which  varies  in  amount  with  the  kind  of  merchandise 
landed,  is  levied  on  all  goods  discharged  on  the  wharves,  unless  they 
have  come  from  one  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  or  from  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  are  intended  for  transhipment,  in  which  case  they 
are  exempt  from  wharfage ;  and  on  goods  shipped  the  rate  charged  i^^ 
half  that  levied  on  merchandise  imported.  No  wharfage  rates,  however, 
are  charged  at  the  port  of  Newcastle.  For  every  trading  vessel,  with 
the  exception  of  a  whaler  or  a  ship  which  has  put  into  port  through 
stress  of  weather  or  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  repairs  receiving  orders, 
or  taking  in  provisions,  a  harbour  and  light  rate  of  tourpence  per  ton  is 
required  to  he  paid.  The  payment  of  the  charge  at  one  port  affords 
immunity  to  the  vessel  at  all  ports  of  the  colonv  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  t  <=  tit-  1  [  1  1  If  fo  a 
aimilar  charge  when  she  again  comes  to  a  port  in  Is  w  South  Walee, 
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Unless  the  master  should  hold  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  pilot  his 
ship  into  and  out  of  port,  pilotage  is  charged  for  on  arrival  or  departure 
at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  ton,  and  Id.  per  ton  if  the  ship  be  in  ballast. 
The  smallest  sum  payable  is  £2  10s.  at  Sydney  or  Newcastle,  and 
£,\  5s.  at  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  pilot  establishment ;  and 
J&20  is  the  maximum  sum  payabla  A  whaler  is  not  subject  to  pilotage 
charges ;  Id.  per  ton  on  arrival  is  charged  for  vessels  entering  a  port 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting  or  docking,  or  in  order  to  obtain  coal  for 
use  on  board,  and  2d.  per  ton  when  ^e  leaves ;  and  vessels  compelled 
to  enter  port  through  stress  of  weather,  or  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
repairs,  receiving  orders,  or  taking  in  provisions,  or  because  they  are  in 
distress,  are  charged  Id.  per  ton  on  arrival,  and  the  same  rate  on 
departure. 

When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  vessel  from  one  part  ol  ihB  harbour 
to  another,  permission  to  do  so  must  be  obtained  from  the  Harbour 
Master,  and  if  this  ofiioer  should  make  the  removal,  a  fee  is  charged, 
the  amount  payable  being  £1  if  the  vessel  does  not  exceed  300  tons ; 
<£2  10s.  if  she  does  not  exceed  £1,000  tons ;  and  an  additional  £\  for 
every  600  tons  or  part  thereof  up  to  2,000  tons.  Before  a  vessel  can 
sail,  a  certificate  of  clearance  must  be  obtained  from  the  Custom  House. 
If  the  ship  has  put  into  more  than  one  port  of  the  colony,  she  is 
returned  as  having  cleared  at  the  last  port  only ;  and  if  ^e  is  bound 
for  more  than  one  port,  she  is  returned  as  having  left  for  the  country 
in  which  her  terminal  port  lies. 

The  Marine  Board. 

The  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  body  composed  of  seven 
wardens,  four  of  whom,  including  the  President,  are  appointed  by  the 
Grovemment,  and  three,  who  must  be  registered  owners  of  dipping  of 
not  less  than  250  tons,  are  elected  triennially  by  owners  of  shipping  of 
100  tons  and  over.  The  Board  supervises  all  matters  relating  to  steam 
navigation,  and  transactions  in  connection  with  the  issue,  suspension,  , 
and  cancellation  of  certificates  of  competency  and  service ;  the  framing 
of  harbour  regulations ;  the  preservation  of  ports,  harbours,  rivers,  etc ; 
the  licensing,  appointment,  and  removal  of  pDots ;  the  regulation  of 
lighthouses,  lights,  and  rivermarks,  moorings,  licenses  to  lighters, 
watermen's  boats,  ferries,  harbour  and  river  steamers,  eta  In  shipping 
transactions  of  a  general  nature,  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Bntish  ships.  It  holds 
inquiries  into  shipping  casualties  in  all  cases  where  a  port  in  the  colony 
is  the  first  entered  after  the  occurrence,  or  the  survivors  have  landed  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  local 
boards  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Marine  Board  in  Sydney,  but 
so  far  only  one — that  at  Newcastle — ^has  been  created. 

Before  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Marine  Board,  certain  conditions 
have,  of  course,  to  be  fulfilled.     It  is  necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a 
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master's  foreign-going  certificate  4»  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  served  six  years  at  sea;  but  for  a  master's  certificate  for  the  coastal 
trade  the  candidate  may  be  one  year  youngs,  and  have  served  two 
years  less  than  in  the  other  case.  A  first  mate's  foreign-going  certificate 
is  not  issued  to  a  person  of  less  thaxi  19  years  of  age,  nor  to  one  who  ha& 
served  for  a  smaller  period  than  five  years :  while  for  a  second  mate's 
certificate  the  lowest^  is  17  years,  <^d  th^  shortest  period  of  servios 
four  years.  For  the  coasting  trade,  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
mate's  certificate  is  issued  must  not  be  less  than  19  years,  but  he  is  only 
required  to  have  served  three  years  at  sea.  A  first-class  engineer  must 
be  at  least  22  years  of  age,  and  second  and  third-c]ass  engineers  at  least 
21  years  old.  Marine  surveyors'  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  who 
hav4  parsed  the  e«.mination^s  necessary  for  the  obtaining  ^f  an  extra 
first-lass  engineer's  certificate,  to  master  mariners  who  have  been  in 
command  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  to  those  who  have  an  extra 
master's  certificate.  Pilotage  certificates  are  granted  to  masters  of 
^British  or  foreign  ships  on  passing  the  necessary  examination,  but  they 
must  have  entered  and  left  the  port  thrice  with  their  vessels  as  masters 
or  officers  of  the  watch. 

Quarantine. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  entire  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
health,  and  may  place  in  quarantine  any  vessel,  if  it  deems  it  advisable 
to  do  so  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  There  is  only  one 
quarantine  station  in  the  colony  for  persons.  It  is  situated  inside  the 
north  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and  in  equipment  and  suitability  of  position 
it  is  surpassed  by  few  quarantine  stations  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
two  stations  in  Sydney  Harbour — one  at  Bradley's  Head  and  the  other 
at  Shark  Island — and  one  at  the  port  of  Newcastle,  where  foreign  live 
stock  may  be  placed  in  quarantine ;  and  at  Rand  wick  there  is  another 
station  for  the  isolation  of  Australian  stock.  The  regulations  for  the 
quarantining  of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
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Increase  in  Shipping. 


The  records  of  the  shipping  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  although 
carefully  kept  by  the  various  Governors,  are  not  available  prior  to  the 
year  1822,  the  earlier  registers  relating  to  the  colony's  statistics  having 
disappeared.  There  are  in  existraice,  however,  numerous  manuscript 
returns  which  record  the  shipping  trade  of  the  earlier  years,  and  these 
will  doubtless  be  published  at  some  future  date. 

During  the  year  1822,  the  shipping  amounted  to  71  vessels  entered, 
aggregating  a  tonnage  of  22,924 ;  and  60  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  20,793.  Tw«ity-eight  years  afterwards,  just  before  the 
separation  of  Port  Phillip,  the  figures  stood  thus :  976  vessels  entered, 
w^ith  a  tonnage  of  234,215,  and  1,014  vessels  cleared,  with  a  tonnage 
of  263,849.     In  1851,  the  year  of  the  separation  of  YictiMda  from  the 
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parent  colony,  the  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  entered,  measuring  153,002 
tons,  and  503  vessels  cleared,  of  139,020  tons;  but  in  1860,  the  year 
following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424 
vessels  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835,  and  1,438  vessels  cleared, 
of  431,484  tons — a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures. of  the  previous 
year.  From  1860  to  the  present  time  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population.  In  1891,  the  shipping  entered 
amounted  to  2,821,898  tons ;  but  this  quantity  fell  to  2,804,549  tons  in 
1892,  and  to  2,590,371  tons  in  1893.  In  1894,  however,  the  shipping 
entered  rose  to  2,859,968  tons,  but  the  increase  of  269,597  tons  on 
the  measurement  of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  during  the 
previous  year  did  not  represent  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
import  trade,  as  there  was  a  large  accession  to  the  tonnage  coming  to 
the  colony  in  ballast — the  bulk  direct  to  Newcastle  to  load  coal — probably 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  freights  elsewhere  in  Australasia.  The 
increase  was  maintained  in  1895,  which  saw  the  largest  amount  of 
shipping  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  namely,  2,929,758  tons  entered — 
an  increase  on  the  1894  figures  of  69,790  tons,  all  but  608  tons  of 
which  was  represented  by  vessels  bringing  cargo. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  checked  occa- 
sionally by  the  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  the  failure  of  prices 
in  the  European  markets.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and 
tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  in  and  departing  from  New  South  Wales, 
at  intervals  of  ^ve  years,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  records  to  the 
year  1890,  and  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  years  : — 


^Tn.t^'m 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

71 

22,924 

60 

20,793 

1825 

85 

24,559 

75 

22,688 

1830 

157 

31,225 

147 

28,822 

1835 

260 

63,019 

269 

66,964 

1840 

709 

178,958 

665 

163,704 

1845 

597 

105,352 

614 

103,961 

1850 

976 

234,215 

1,0J4 

263,849 

1855 

1,152 

353,323 

1,185 

362,482 

1860 

1,424 

427,835 

1,438 

431,484 

1865 

1,912 

635,888 

2,120 

690,294 

1870 

1,858 

689,820 

2,066 

771,942 

1875 

2,376 

1,109,086 

2,294 

1,059,101 

1880 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,043 

1,190,321 

1885 

2,601 

2,088,307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

1890 

2,889 

2,413,247 

2,777 

2,348,625 

1891 

3,021 

2,821,898 

3,100 

2,872,338 

1892 

2,960 

2,804,549 

3,067 

2,842,635 

1893 

.    2,914 

2,590,371 

2,916 

2,602,957 

1894 

3,272 

2,859,968 

3,291 

2,878,586 

1895 

3,121 

2,929,758 

3,090 

2,930,280 
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The  shipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  colony  of  the  Australian  group.  Victoria  stands  next,  after  which 
come  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  Zeajand,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania.  Of  the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  1895,  nearly  one- 
third  entered  and  cleared  in  New  Soath  Wales  ports. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  carried  on  under 
the  British  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  shipowners  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  coastal  trade  in  local  hands.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  shipping  since  1881.  In 
1870  the  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  1,333,410 
tons,  while  in  1895  it  was  5,215,174  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,881,764  tons.  The  foreign  shipping  amounted  to  128,352  tons  in 
1870,  and  644,864  tons  in  1895,  being  an  increase  of  516,512  tons. 

The  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageries  Maritimes,  in  1883,  and 
of  two  lines  of  German  steamships  some  four  years  later,  has  tended  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  ;  but  nevertheless 
the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  in  1895  was  89*0  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  respective  amounts  of  British  and 
foreign  tonnage  for  the  years  mentioned  : — 


Year. 

British. 

Forei^Ti. 

Total. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

1,333,410 

128,352 

1,461,762 

1875 

2,001,641 

166,546 

2,168,187 

1880 

2,259,924 

172,855 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,495 

4,133,077 

1890 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761,872 

1891 

4,902,607 

791,629 

5,694,236 

1892 

4,977,850 

669,334 

5,647,184 

1893 

4,704,300 

489,028 

5,193,328 

1894 

5,191,971 

546,583 

6,738,654 

1895 

5,315,174 

644,864 

5,860,038 

Of  the  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or 
registered  in  Australasia.  Prior  to  1891,  the  returns  do  not  allow  of 
the  colonial  shipping  being  divided  between  that  belonging  to  Australasia 
and  that  belonging  to  other  British  colonies;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,333,410 
tons  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  under  the  Bntigh  fla^,  964,718 
tons,   or  72*3  per  cent,  belonged  to  ]By|||||H^d|H|||||^e  great 
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hulk  being  Australasian;  in  1880,  out  of  2,259,924  toni^  entered  and 
Gleared,  1,499,236  tons,  or  66*3  per  cent.,  represented  colonial  shipping; 
while  in  1895  the  colonial  shipping  amounted  to  2,970,524  tons  (of 
which  2,882,579  tons  were  Australasian)  out  of  a  total  of  5,215,174 
tons,  or  57*0  per  cent.  The  amount  of  British,  Australasian,  and 
other  colonial  shipping  entered  into  and  cleared  from  New  South  Wales 
ports  for  the  years  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Shipping  belonging — 

V<»ar 

Total,  entwed 

To  BrHish 

and  cleared. 

ToGreat  Britain. 

To  AuBtnlaflia. 

Colonies  other 
than  Austmlaaia. 

tana. 

tons. 

tonB. 

1870 

368,692 

964,716 

1,333,410 

1875 

736,969 

1,260,958 

1,997,927 

1880 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2,259,924 

1885 

1,520,091 

2,096,491 

3,615,582 

1890 

1,577,172 

2,579,791 

4,156,963 

1891 

1,813,716 

3,029,067 

59,824 

4,902,607 

1892 

2,058,982 

2,859,277 

59,591 

4,977,850 

1893 

1,808,340 

2,866,967 

28,993 

4,704,300 

1894 

2,136,711 

3,016,817 

39,443 

5,191,971 

1895 

2,244,650 

2,882,579 

87,945 

5,216,174 

Compared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign 
vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  small.  Taking  the 
year  1895,  for  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationalities  is 
given  below,  Germany  stands  first,  then  France,  then  the  United  States. 
Norway  is  the  only  other  nation  whose  carrying  trade  with  the  colony 
is  important. 

Tonnage. 

Germany 221,565 

France 187,784 

United  States.. 127,723 

Norway 62,918 

Other  nations ^ 44,874 

Total 644,864 


Steam  and  Sailing  Yessels. 

The  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steamers  from 
the  sailing  vessels,  hut  the  modern  tendency  to  supersede  sailing  vessels 
by  steam  has  been  abundantly  apparent  in  the  nineteen  years  whi<^ 
l^ve  since  elapsed.  In  1876  the  steam  tonnage  wafi  912,554  as  com- 
pared with  1,215,171  tons  of  saUing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  cent  and 
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57*1  per  cent,  refitpectively.  In  1895  the  relative  positions  were  trans- 
posed, for  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  had  increased  but  slightly  over  the 
figures  of  1876,  being  only  1,412,322  tons,  or  24*1  per  cent.,  as  against 
4,447,716  tons  of  steam,  or  75*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipping.  The 
increase  of  steam  tonna^  for  the  nineteen  years  has,  therefore,  been 
over  387  per  cent.  The  progress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  \n\\.  be 
seen  from  the  following  fibres  : — 


Year. 


Stean. 


Sftiliog. 


Year. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1876 

912,554 

1,215,171 

1892 

4,329,634 

1,317,550 

1880 

1,660,.S72 

882,407 

1893 

4,227,186 

966,142 

1885 

2.791,843 

1,341,234 

1894 

4,407,522 

1,331,032 

1890 

3,654,814 

1,107,058 

1895 

4,447,716 

1,412,322 

1891 

4,299,791 

1,394,445 

- 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners 
is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to  the  colony  in 
"ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from  the  ports  of  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  where  they  have  delivered  a  general  cargo,  and,  having 
been  unable  to  obtain  return  freight,  have  cleared  for  Newcastle  to  load 
with  coal.  The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  in  any  one 
year  since  1870  was  in  1895,  when  it  reached  852,813  tons,  and  the 
largest  amount  cleared  was  82,956  tons  in  1891.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Year. 

Entered. 

CSeared. 

Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

237,246 

21,004 

1891 

632,617 

82,956 

1875 

320,921 

12,830 

1892 

724,265 

65,522 

1880 

217,763 

16,219 

1893 

621,189 

58,463 

1885 

345,366 

53,381 

1894 

852.205 

76,799 

1890 

544,264 

66,846 

1895 

852,813 

58,152 

Yalue  of  Cargoes. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  over  29  per  cent,  of  the  ton- 
nage which  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1895  was  in  ballast,  as  against 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights 
outward  was  higher  than  of  those  inward.  Thus  the  average  value  of 
the  goods  imported  by  sea  was  J&4  17s.  per  ton,  while  that  of  the  goods 
exported  was  JB5  17s.  3d.,  or  20*9  per  cent,  higher.  If,  however,  allow- 
sbuce  be  made  for  shipping  in  ballast,  the  mean  value  of  the  exports  was 
J^5  198.  8d.,  or  12 '5  per  oent.  lower  than  the  imports,  which  averaged 
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£6  1 6s.  lOd.  per  ton.  New  South  Wales  exports  have,  generally  speakinj^jj 
a  high  value  per  ton,  and  the  fact  that,  when  vessels  entering  and 
leaving  in  ballast  are  excluded,  they  have  a  lower  average  value  than 
the  imports,  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the  quantity 
for  1895  having  been  2,166,230  tons  weight — equivalent  to  over 
1,470,000  tons  measurement,  out  of  a  total  of  2,930,280  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  countries  with  which  the  colony  has  commercial  rela- 
tions, the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  have  a  higher  average  value 
than  the  goods  imported.  The  figures  for  Queensland  are  exceptional, 
as  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is  imported  from  that  colony : — 


Country. 


Value  of 
Imports 
per  ton. 


Value  of 
Ebcports 
per  ton. 


United  Kingdom    

Victoria 

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  , 

Other  British  possessions , 

Belgium,  France,  and  Germany 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Average   


£    8.    d. 


14 
1 

11 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
7 
1 
4 


13  5 

4  8 
8  9 

5  2 


1 

2 

19 


8 
1 
4 
1 


£    s.    d. 


18  11 

14    6 

0    2 

17    0 


21  5 
1  8 
3    6 

1  1 

2  16 

1  14 

2  1 
1  19 

20  12    6 

3  5  11 
1  6  4 
6  17    3 


3 
5 

2 
2 

8 
1 
3 
5 


The  trade  with  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  has  been  grouped 
together  in  the  table,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  true  average  value 
of  the  trade  of  each  of  those  countries,  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Belgian  trade  being  carried  in  French  and  German  bottoms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  classed  under  "  Other  foreign  countries  "  was 
transacted  with  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  with 
South  American  countries.  During  1895  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
entering  in  ballast  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was  35  per  cent, 
of  the  arrivals  from  those  two  colonies,  and  from  Western  Australia 
90  per  cent.,  and  this  circumstance  partly  explains  the  low  rate  per  ton 
of  the  imports  from  those  colonies.  As  for  the  outward  trade,  the 
large  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  the  southern  colonies  lowers  the  general 
average  value  of  the  whole  exports. 


Movements  of  Shipping. 

The    following    table    shows    the   yearly    movements    of   tonnage, 
exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
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world,  and  also  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  rate  of  tonnage  per 
head  of  the  population,  the  returns  being  made  up  to  the  latest  date 
available : — 


(Country. 

Tonnagrc. 

Per  Head 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

Country.    • 

Tonnage. 

Per  Head 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

United  Kingdom... 
France  

80,539,174 
28,538,827 
24,499,103 
6,477,012 
12,689,093 
13,751,221 

1-9 
0-7 
0-5 
2-7 
2-6 
30 

Italy     

Spain    

16,157,927 
25,892,022 
33,748,992 
13,666,087 
10,976,829 
5,860,038 

0-5 
1-5 

Germany  

Norway 

United  States 

Arg'ntineEepablic 
Canada     

0-5 
3-5 

Sweden 

2-3 

Netherlands 

New  South  Wales. 

4*6 

Of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  outward  trade  of  the  colony,  15*0 
per  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  value  the  exports  were 
54-5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 
other  Australasian  colonies  amounted  to  51*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  in  value  they  reached  only  16*5  per  cent.  As  regards  the  other 
British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying  goods  from  New  South 
Wales  to  their  ports  amounted  to  6*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the 
value  only  reached  2*1  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  foreign  countries,  the 
tonnage  in  1895  amounted  to  27*5  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  26*9  per 
cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  entered  from  and  cleared 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  some  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  cargoes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  tonnage  figures  represent  the  nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
carrying  the  goods,  and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  themselves, 
which  latter  information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain : — 


Country. 


Entered. 


Tonnage. 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


Value. 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


Cleared. 


Tonnage. 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


Value. 


Total 


Per 
cent. 


United  Kingdom . . . 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 

Western  Australia  . 

Tasmania   

Nenr  Zealand 

other  British  Posses- 
sions     

Belgium,  France  and 
Ghermany    

United  States  

Other  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  

Totel   


tons. 

£ 

tons. 

£ 

4S7,618 

14-9 

6,420,107 

46*2 

440,785 

16-0 

9,871,418 

754,625 

25-8 

929,152 

65 

684,167 

23*3 

973,426 

298,982 

10-2 

3,419,650 

24-1 

274,8-28 

9*4 

909,013 

230,441 

7-9 

290,368 

20 

168,792 

5-8 

178,388 

29,889 

1-0 

32,332 

0-2 

50,623 

1-7 

143,405 

144,126 

4*9 

308,270 

2-1 

89,362 

8*1 

152,451 

189,960 

6-5 

563,528 

4-0 

235,503 

80 

486,173 

2n,076 

9*2 

611,021 

4-3 

182,998 

6*2 

860,703 

181,912 

4-5 

652,648 

4-6 

162,846 

6-6 

3,358,609 

80,807 

2-8 

624,268 

4*4 

207,315 

7*1 

683,606 

860,882 

12-3 

362,703 

2*6 

433,061 

14-8 

569,464 

2,929,758 

100-0 

14,209,047 

100*0 

2,930,280 

100*0 

17,186,656 

54*5 
5-7 
5-3 
10 
0-8 
0*9 
2*8 

2-1 

19-6 
4-0 

3-3 

100-0 


G 
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TONKAOE  AND  CrEWS. 

The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  colony  has  gradu- 
ally increased  since  1845 ;  previous  to  that  year  transports  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the  average  consider- 
ably. The  average  tonnage  per  ship  at  each  decennial  period  since  1825 
was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Avenge  tononge 
of  vessels. 

1825  

295 

1835  

248 

1845  

173 

1855  

306 

Yewr. 

1865 
1875 
1885 
1895 


Average  tonnage 
of  vessels. 


329 
463 

797 
939 


Since  1870  the  average  tcmnage  of  British  and  British-colonial  vessels 
trading  to  New  South  Wales  has  increased  by  153  per  cent,  in  the  one 
case  and  112  per  cent  in  the  other,  wiiile  foreign  vessels  have  increa.sed 
in  average  tonnage  by  228  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  The 
advance  in  British  and  foreign  shipping  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
very  marked,  as  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  average  tonnage 
of  vessels  inwards  from  1870,  attest : — 


Yeat. 

British. 

GoloDiaL 

Foreign. 

Year. 

British. 

Coloniia. 

Foreign. 

1870 

706 

306 

449 

1891 

1,680 

709 

1,263 

1875 

742 

379 

557 

1892 

1,696 

684 

1,302 

1880 

1,031 

476 

732 

1893 

1,766 

647 

1,477 

1885 

1,312 

602 

997 

1894 

1,769 

615 

1,401 

1890 

1,624 

600 

1,330 

1895 

1,784 

648 

1,471 

The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and  the  im- 
provements to  the  rigging  and  fittings  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hands  required  per  tcox,  though  the  actual  numb^  of  hands  (employed 
per  vessel  has  increased.  Intercolonial  vessels  in  1895  carried  an 
average  of  23  men  to  every  vessel,  or  1  man  to  every  28*4  tons.  British 
vessels  carried  in  189^5  an  average  complement  of  48  men,  or  1  man  to 
every  3'6'9  tons  ;  while  foreign  ships  carried  an  average  crew  of  52  men, 
or  1  man  to  every  28*6  tons.  In  1870  British  ships  carried  1  man  to 
every  26  tons,  intercolonial  vessels  1  man  to  every  20  tons,  and  foreign 
vessels  1  man  to  35  tons,  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per  sailor 
in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  ilie  finer  class  of  ships  that  began  to 
trade  here  in  1883 ;  these  are  fitted  in  the  most  modern  fashion,  and 
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manitfirl  accordingly.     "Rte  following  figares  show  the  average  crews  oE 
Britirii,  col<»iiAl,  tend  foreign  vewels  for  the  periods  mentioned  ; — 


Y^ 

BriUih. 

ColonblL 

FoirtgB. 

Y^. 

Btitiih. 

QdoBM. 

TanagB. 

1870 

27 

16 

13 

1891 

51 

25 

41 

1875 

27 

17 

14 

1892 

50 

25 

64 

ISSO 

44 

21 

25 

1833 

54 

23 

61 

1885 

44 

24 

36 

1894 

50 

22 

62 

1S90 

62 

22 

49 

1893 

48 

23 

52 

Frikcipal  Poets. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  various  porte  of  Australasia  may  be 
ascertained  hy  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
ship[»ng  and  trade  of  the  principal  Australasian  ports  for  the  year  1895. 
From  these  figures  the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  evident  Melbourne 
takes  the  first  place  as  regards  tonnage  ;  but  the  figures  for  purposes  of 
compctrison  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount — from  350,000  to 
400,000  tons  entered  and  a  like  quantity  cleared,  or  altt^ether  about 
750,000  tons — to  allow  for  the  circumstance  that  the  great  ocean 
steamers  whose  terminal  port  is  Sydney  are  counted  in  the  homeward 
and  outward  voyages  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port 
Phillip  ;  and  witJi  this  allowance  the  shipping  of  Melbourne  is  exceeded 
by  that  of  Sydney,  as  the  Victorian  port  is  also  surpassed  in  the  value 
of  its  trade.  Newcastle  occupies  third  place,  for  in  the  figures  given 
for  Port  Adelaide  the  mail  stumers  are  reckoned  twice  over,  as  at  Mel- 
bourne. It  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  ports  that  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  is  recorded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  this  account 
the  towns  north  of  Brisbane  also  appear  more  important  than  they 
really  are. 


Enticed. 

Claued. 

Sbipping.    j       Tnde. 

ShlppUw. 

Tnde. 

S  dne 

IDIU. 

2,027,951 
727.834 

2,062,809 
406,050 
303,811 

1,800,189 
111,166 
648.439 
115,289 
302,688 
111,004 
203.078 
267.983 

13,778,143 

420.139 

10,143,256 

2,882,883 
715,818 

3,295,614 
.338,827 
273,308 

2,874,500 
488,935 
494,086 

1,680.802 

1.892,558 

1,048,400 
2,021,204 

396,280 
316,159 
1,287,622 
118,348 
640.129 
76,765 
296,968 
111.747 
165,558 
215,501 

16,696,631 
1,416,826 

iJJwaurtie  

2,047,164 
2,146,825 
4,602,191 

■Welliawcn    

A^^VU'i.A 

loo  SBipPisa. 

The  progreaa  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  unifonn, 
the  increase  from  the  year  ISUO  being  at  an  average  rate  o£  aboot  6  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  vessels  registered  as  entering  the  port  of  Sydaej 
considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  accoaiit  for  tlus 
difference  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydney  for 
Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as  departure 
from  Kewoastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the  clearance 
of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
subsequent  table.  Tlie  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  ports  at  oie 
time  obtained,  but  bos  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  vessels  an 
now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  lust  leave.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
for  quinquennial  jieriods  from  1870  to  1890,  and  for  consecutive  years 
since  the  tatter  date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  Sydney 
doubled  itself  from  1870  to  1880,  and  from  1880  to  1890,  but  during 
the  last  five  years  the  total  increase  has  orUy  been  23  per  cent. : — 


Sydney, 

NtwcHtle. 

E«™,. 

a»r«t 

E»t™i. 

CT(««L 

1870 

tons. 

3S5,6ie 

364,758 

tons. 
283,091 

tous. 
383,242 

1875 

600,700 

468.423 

510,902 

673.626 

1880 

827,738 

641,906 

616,480 

1865 

1,803.160 

1,283,883 

452,946 

722,865 

1800 

1,644,580 

1,366,632 

626,308 

842,180 

1881 

I,9St556 

1,535.306 

704,306 

1.140,536 

1892 

1,806,677 

1,604,108 

720,167 

1,024.318 

1893 

1,902,265 

1,685,857 

534,844 

842.363 

1804 

1.959.435 

1,612,179 

721,931 

1,035,930 

1895 

2,027,051 

1,669,654 

727,834 

1,048.400 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  reahspd  br 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  porta  of  the  I'niteJ 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolute  tonnage  Sydney  is  Eur- 
passed  by  only  five  English  ports — London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Hull,  and 
Newcastle  :  though  in  point  of  value  the  trade  of  Sydney  exceeds  that 
of  any  port  in  Great  Britain — London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  excepKil' 
Twenty  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  shown 
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in  the  following  table,  and  in  all  cases  the  tonnage  and  trade  coastwise 
are  omitted.     In  every  case  the  figui'es  refer  to  the  year  1895  : — 


Port. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Shipping. 


Trade. 


Shipping. 


Trade. 


England — 

London    

Liverpool    

CardiflF 

Newcastle  

Hull 

Southampton ... 

Bristol 

Dover  

Grimsby 

Harwich 

Newport 

Sunderland 

North  Shields.. 
Newhaven  

Scotland — 

Glasgow  

Leith    

Kirkcaldy  

Grangemouth... 

Ireland — 

Belfast 

Dublin 

New  South  Wales- 
Sydney    

Newcastle  


tons. 

8,435,676 

5,598,341 

3,700,615 

1,728,506 

2,150,654 

1,420,531 

676,884 

742,940 

763,892 

653,718 

871,886 

730,396 

929,800 

343,087 

1,184,537 
887,842 
496,753 
597,562 

310,449 
215,822 

2,027,951 

727,834 


145,047,445 

95,630,489 

2,693,314 

7,011,161 

25,035,764 

10,005,638 

8,461,293 

8,481,800 

6,504,440 

17,024,480 

677,459 

597,117 

486,700 

8,407,837 

10,438,875 

10,521,441 

232,489 

2,298,032 

3,612,271 
2,098,302 

13,778,148 
420,138 


tons. 

6,110,325 

4,883,199 

6,500,510 

2,872,902 

1,612,685 

1,328,393 

271,983 

734,334 

829,837 

604,332 

1,374,237 

1,002,552 

1,518,920 

347,793 

1,911,739 
750,257 
771,098 
733,576 

176,101 
130,330 

1,669,654 
1,048,400 


79,670,881 

90,620,396 

6,202,887 

3,840,669 

19,240,437 

11,078,286 

1,222,765 

2,731,606 

10,001,388 

5,246,057 

1,412,194 

760,772 

1,261,223 

2,696,054 

13,406,927 

3,792,776 

522,334 

1,485,429 


76,806 
147,403 

15,696,631 
1,415,826 


No  other  seaport  of  the  colony  can  be  compared  with  either  Sydney 
or  Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  WoUongong  has  maintained  a  trade 
of  some  consequence,  especially  in  coal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance 
of  Eden,  Twofold  Bay,  has  increased.  In  1895  the  vessels  which  entered 
Wollongong  direct  from  places  outside  the  colony  were  all  in  ballast, 
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and  totalled  68,305  tons ;  while  at  Eden  the  shipping  entered  amounted 
to  24,094  tons,  and  landed  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,119.  The  shipping 
cleared  at  Wollongong  had  an  aggregate  tonxutge  of  94,525,  and  at 
Eden  37,187,  the  value  of  the  expcHii  trade  at  these  two  ports  heing 
respectively  £62,606  and  £3,760. 

The  average  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Sydney 
is  about  80,000  per  diem.  The  daily  average  at  the  port  of  Newcastle 
is  about  35,000  tons.  On  the  day  on  which  the  greatest  number  of 
ships  are  in  port,  in  the  wool  season,  the  tonnage  at  Sydney  is  equal  to 
about  125,000,  and  that  at  Newcastle  to  84,000.  The  value  of  the 
shipping  ordinarily  moored  or  anchored  in  the  port  of  Sydney  may  be  set 
down  at  £2,000,000,  and  of  that  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  £500,000. 
The  greatest  value  of  shipping  afloat  in  the  two  ports  on  any  one  day 
was  about  £4,500,000. 

BivER  Shippihg. 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  Havigation. 
The  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  each  year,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used 
by  shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume 
is  augmented  by  the  flood-waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland.  For 
the  period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been  navigable, 
and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Murray  River  ports,  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : —   . 


Ypar 

Tonnaj^re  entered  at— 

Wcatworth. 

Moama  and  olAer  Munay 
Porte. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

25,366 
35,392 
22,427 
38,335 
42,637 
37,988 
31,071 
39,888 
47,224 
37,489 

17,432 

30,470 

28,339 

29,279  . 

30,140 

31,753 

28,781 

33,359 

41,403 

40,723 

Shipping  Registered. 

During  the  year  1895,  861  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repxeBeiitii^ 
102,438  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Gustosa  House, » 
Oibionging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.    Of  these,  432  were  <iteamers,  coUeetiTely 
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of  55,170  tonis  Bet  and  18,981  nominal  horse-power.  There  were  50 
sailing  vessels  registered  at  Newcastle,  their  net  tonnage  b^ng  6,954  ; 
and  53  steamers  of  1,694  njominal  horse<power,  aad  2,650  net  tons. 
The  total  toaiiage  regist^i^  in  the  colony  was  112,042,  of  which 
57,820  was  steam  tonnage,  with  20,675  nominal  horse-power.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  lighters,  of  which  there  were  50,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  3,066,  registered  at  Sydney;  and  46,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  4,870,  at  J^ewcastle.  A  fee  of  10s.  is  charged  for  a 
lightens  license,  which  permits  the  boat  to  be  employed  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  total  tonnage  registered  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  shown 
was  : — 


Year 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men, 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

ToB9. 

Men. 

1870 

50 

8,349 

380 

14 

1,494 

89 

04 

9,843 

469 

1875 

93 

12,197 

556 

37 

8,903 

286 

130 

16,100 

842 

1880 

54 

7,003 

325 

20 

2,159 

168 

74 

9,162 

493 

1885 

49 

4,876 

280 

50 

6,387 

394 

99 

11,263 

674 

1890 

28 

6,234 

191 

21 

4,027 

278 

49 

10>261 

469 

1891 

53 

9,492 

280 

40 

5,239 

351 

93 

14,731 

631 

1892 

60 

3,282 

2^ 

46 

5,848 

458 

106 

9,130 

720 

1893 

32 

5,972 

231 

33 

4,200 

288 

65 

10,172 

519 

1894 

29 

4,897 

153 

19 

3,067 

140 

48 

7,964 

293 

1895 

13 

1,363 

85 

13 

5,172 

186 

26 

6,535 

271 

During  the  year  1895  six  vessels,  aggregating  214  tons,  were  sold  to 
foreigners,  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  this 
colony.  Sales  were  also  made  to  British  subjects  of  144  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  15,956,  which  remained  on  the  registers  at  Sydney  and 
Newcastle. 

Y  ESSIES  Built. 

The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  con- 
struction both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52  steam 
vessels  having  been  built  in  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vessels  and  64 
steamers  were  built  in  the  subsequent  year.     Trade  then  became  less 
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active,  and  the  industry  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out.  In  1888  it 
had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years,  and  there  has  been 
little  improvement  since,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  built  during  1895 
being  only  481,  and  of  steamers  259,  in  all  740.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  in  each  of  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Year 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1880 

29 

1,938 

12 

861 

41 

2,799 

1883 

50 

1,885 

52 

5,368 

102 

7,253 

1884 

39 

2,518 

64 

5,145 

103 

7,663 

1885 

29 

800 

36 

2,992 

65 

3,792 

1886 

27 

1,339 

40 

2,637 

67 

3,976 

1887 

14 

636 

16 

778 

30 

1,414 

1888 

9 

304 

U 

394 

20 

698 

1889 

9 

204 

14 

663 

23 

867 

1890 

9 

394 

6 

697 

15 

1.091 

1891 

27 

573 

13 

767 

40 

1,340 

1892 

27 

782 

10 

317 

37 

1,099 

1893 

11 

563 

7 

236 

18 

799 

1894 

6 

466 

8 

463 

14 

929 

1895 

5 

481 

4 

259 

9 

740 

The  building  of  steam  vessels  during  the  last  ten  years  was  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  sailing  ships,  the  tonnage  constructed  during 
the  period  being  7,211  of  steam  and  5,742  of  sailing;  but  since 
1892  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  turned  out  of  the  yards 
of  New  South  Wales  has  exceeded  that  of  the  steamers.  Schooners 
and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing  vessels  built  in  the 
colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  averaging  considerably 
under  100  tons  burden.  The  growing  tendency  to  supplant  sailing 
vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames 
and  hulls  of  vessels,  have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship-building 
industry,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions. 
Every  kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  found  on 
the  rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  as  the  demand 
for  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  in  this  respect. 

No  reliable  data  have  so  far  been  procurable  as  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales  local  trade, 
but  the  number  must  be  considerable,  and  such  vessels  form  an  import 
of  large  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs  returns.  Some 
idea,  however,  of  the  large  number  imported  may  be  gathered  from  the 
registration  of  the  tonnage  of  other  than  New  South  Wales  built  vessels, 
which  for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  4,674  tons  sailing  and  3,887 
tons  steam  per  annum. 
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Docks  and  Wharfs. 

The  accommodation  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise  for  the  fitting  and  repairing  of  ships  is  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  At  Sydney  there  are  three  graving 
docks,  five  floating  docks,  and  three  patent  slips.  At  Newcastle  there 
are  two  patent  slips ;  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  building 
yards  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  for  the  convenience  of  coasters 
and  small  craft.  The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney,  as  well  as 
their  leading  dimensions  and  the  size  of  vessel  they  will  carry,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Name  of  Dock. 


Where  situated. 


Lenjrth 

of 
Keel. 


Breadth 


Draught 

of 

vessel  taken. 


Lifting: 
power 

of 

patent 

ftlip  or 

dock. 


Graving  docks — 

Fitzroy  (Government) 
Sutherlajid        „ 

Mort's  

Floating  docks — 

Goodall's  

Bountree's   

Atlas  Company's    . . . . 

Jubilee  (Mort's) 

Drake's 

Patent  slips — 

Mort's  No.  1    

„      No.  2    

„      No.  3   


Cockatoo  Island  ... 

>f  it      »•• 

Balmain    

Johnston's  Bay  .. 
Waterview  Bay  ... 

Woolwich 

Johnston's  Bay   ... 
White  Bay  

Balmain    

If  

»>  


ft. 

ft. 

450 

59 

600 

84 

415  1 

66  at  top, 
51  bot'm. 

90 

28 

160 

42 

250 

40 

317 

55 

150 

60 

270 

30 

200 

25| 

13  ft.  8  in. 

80 

I 


ft.  in. 
21  6 
32  0 

19  0 


7  3 
12  0 

14  0 

15  0 
7  6 


11  ft  forward, 
17  ft.  aft. 

10  ft.  forward, 
16  ft.  aft. 

5  3 


tons. 


120 

474 

1,200 

1,500 

500 


j2,000 

}  1,000 
40 


All  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  ships  are 
found  in  the  dockyards.  The  Sutherland  Graving  Dock  at  Cockatoo 
Tsland,  the  property  of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  largest  single 
docks  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet 
of  water.  During  the  year  1895,  156  vessels,  of  which  19  were  British 
ships  of  war,  were  docked  at  Cockatoo  Island,  86  being  repaired  in  the 
Fitzroy  Dock,  and  70  in  the  Sutherland  Dock,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  being  132,495.  The  dock  receipts  for  the  twelve  months 
amounted  to  £3,980,  and  the  expenditure  to  £2,077,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  cost  of  construction. 

For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled.  The  water 
deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  may  be 
berthed  alongside  the  wharfs  and  quays.  The  Government  hold  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  along  the  margin  of  which  magniiicent  echelon 
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wharfs  have  been  constructed,  which  are  capable  of  berthing  vessels  of 
7,000  tons  register.  The  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  ranges  between  28  and 
30  feet,  and  the  wharfs  have  an  available  frontage  of  5,620  feet.  A 
large  part  of  the  wharfage  at  Pjrmont  and  Darling  Harbour,  and  Cowper 
Wharf  at  WooUoomooloo  Bay,  are  also  in  the  hands  of  ti»e  State,  and  are 
fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  the  speedy  discharge  of 
the  largest  ships  constructed.  The  appUanoes  for  handling  cargo  on  the 
Fyrmont  whaxfs,  which  are  3,500  feet  in  length,  oon^t  of  four  steam 
cranes  of  ten  tons  each,  and  on  all  the  jetties  the  railway  line  is  laid  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  Government  wharfs  at  Darling  Hwrbour  are 
4,000  feet  in  length,  and  are  fitted  with  one  steam  crane  of  ten  tons. 
Cowper  Wharf,  at  WooUoomooloo  Bay,  is  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
contains  excellent  accommodation  for  large  vessels.  At  Black  wattle 
Bay  there  is  a  Grovemment  wharf  1,400  feet  in  length.  The  wharfage 
frontage  in  Port  Jackson  belonging  to  the  Government  is  about  17,520 
feet.  Powerful  shipping  appliances  and  roomy  stores,  as  well  as  electric 
lighting,  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  important  wharfs.  The  total 
frontage  of  the  public  and  private  wharfs  amounts  to  about  7  miles. 

Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipipcd  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000  tons 
can  be  safely  berthed ;  and  every  modem  steam  and  hydraulic  appliance 
for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharfs.  The  Government  owns  nearly 
all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length  of  about  11,580  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  Bullock  Island  wharf  is  7,760  feet,  in  ad^tion 
to  which  there  are  four  ballast  jetties  50  feet  long  and  200  feet  apart. 
5,550  feet  of  the  wharf  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  There  are  12 
hydraulic  cranes  of  from  9  to  25  tons,  each  capable  of  shipping  1,000 
tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  3  steam  cranes  of  15  ton&  It 
is  proposed  to  spend  £150,000  immediately  in  further  increasing  the 
shipping  facilities  at  Bullock  Tsland.  On  the  town  side  of  the  harbour 
there  are  3,607  feet  of  Government  wharfs,  extending  in  a  continuous 
line,  2,130  feet  being  set  apart  for  cargo  berths  for  deep-draught  vessels, 
977  feet  for  timber  and  general  cargo  for  light-draught  vessels,  and  500 
feet  for  passenger  steamers.  The  wharf  at  Stockton  is  600  feet  long, 
all  of  which  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  with  one  15-ton  steam 
crane  and  one  shoot.  In  addition  to  the  appliances  mentioned,  t^here 
are  seven  private  shoots  for  the  loading  of  coal.  By  the  port  regulations, 
steamers  are  required  to  receive  ♦  coal  at  the  steam  cranes  on  Bullock 
Island  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  at 
the  hydraulic  cranes.  Sailing  vessels  are  expected  to  receive  at  least 
400  tons  per  day  from  the  steam  cranes,  and  600  tons  per  day  f rooi  the 
hydraulic  cranes.  It  is  estimated  that  28,800  tons  of  coal  per  day  can 
be  shipped  at  Newcastle  when  all  the  appliances  brfonging  to  the 
Government  and  private  companies  are  brought  into  use.  There  are 
also  two  slips  owned  by  private  individuals,  capable  of  taking  up  vessels 
of  300  and  1,200  tons  respectively.  Staiths,  cranes,  and  other  coal- 
shipping  appliances  have  been  erected  at  Wollongong,  BuUi,  Coal  CtifiP, 
and  other  ports.     Private  as  well  as  Government  wharfs  are  found  at 
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all  the  chief  centres  of  p<^uJstioa  aloDg  the  rivers  t^  the  cohmy,  and 
all  ports  wiUi  a  trade  at  any  importance  have  their  jetties  and  Bhippii^ 
facilities. 

The  revenne  derived  from  public  wharfs  at  Sydoe^r,  Kewcastle,  and 
WoUongong  in  1895  was  X62,619,  of  which  sum  Sydney  contributed 
X51,394,  made  up  of  £6,972  for  tonnage  dues,  and  £ii,i22  for  wharfage 
dues,  rest,  etc  ;  Newcastle,  £8,692  for  tonnage  dues,  no  wharfage  rates 
being  collected  at  this  port;  and  Woilongong,  £2,533,  vii.,  £262  for 
tonnage  duos,  and  £2,271  for  wharfage  dae«,  rent,  etc.  The  amount 
shown  aa  collected  for  wharfage  dses  at  Sydney  includes  some  small 
it^ns  received  at  Cos's  Harbour,  Woolgoolga,  and  Byron  Bay. 

LiQHTBOUSES. 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  well  provided  with  lighthouses,  the 
number  at  the  end  of  1895  being  23,  besides  which  there  were  17 
leading  lights  and  light-ships  for  the  safety  of  harbour  navigation.  The 
cost  of  erecting  the  lighthouses  was  £199,467,  in  addition  to  which  a 
Kimi  of  £32,106  was  spent  on  lanterns,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
£231,573  on  construction  and  equipment.  The  South  Solitary  Island 
lighthouse  cost  the  largest  sum  to  couBtruct,  namely,  £31,259,  exclusive 
□f  the  amount  paid  for  the  lanterns.  The  Macquarie  revolving  light,  on 
the  Soath  Head  of  Fort  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  lights  in 
the  world,  and  is  visible  35  miles  at  sea. 

Shipwbeoks. 
The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  b  free  from  any  source  of  danger  to 
vessels  nav^ting  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  wrecks 
have  been  very  rare.  There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast, 
one  at  the  Sydney  Heads,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle ;  but  the  whale- 
boats  at  the  various  pilot  stations  have  been  fitted  vrith  cork  linings, 
and  oth^-wise  made  useful  for  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  of 
them  have  been  of  sKcelleat  service.  The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the 
Marine  Board  for  the  towing  of  slu^n  in  and  out  of  port,  are  also 
available  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress ; 
and  life-saving  appliances  are  kept  at  certain  places  along  the  coasL 
The  majority  of  lasses  have  been  amongst  vessels  under  100  tons  burden. 
louring  the  year  1895  there  were  10  wrecks  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  total  tcHinage  of  the  vessels  being  3,913,  and  tbeir 
value,  including  cargoes,  exctusiveof  tJie barque  "Durisdeer,"  forwhich 
particulars  are  not  known,  £76,595.  Sixty-three  lives  were  lost  out  of 
a  total  of  131.  Tlie  laigest  vessel  which  met  with  disaster  tvas  the 
steamer  "  Catterthun,"  2,179  tons,  which  struck  the  Dangers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seal  Rocks,  and  foundered.  Fifty-five  lives  were  lost  out 
of  a  total  of  81  on  bowd.  The  "  Catt«rthan  "  earned  a  general  cargo, 
incloded  in  which  were  a  number  of  boxes  of  Kovereigna.     The  bulk  nC 
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the  specie  was  recovered  twelve  months  after  the  wreck,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  deepest  sea-diving  on  record  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
the  gold  being  found  at  a  depth  of  26^  fathoms.  The  barque 
"  Durisdeer,"  989  tons,  in  ballast,  drifted  ashore  at  Stockton  through 
the  parting  of  the  tug's  hawsers,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  only  other 
vessel  over  100  tons  burden  which  was  wrecked  during  1895  was  tlie 
barque  "  Gem,"  459  tons,  carrying  a  cargo  of  coal.  She  sprung  a  leak 
while  being  towed,  and  foundered  a  few  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson 
Heads.     Two  lives  were  lost  out  of  seven  on  board. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  during  the  ten  years  1886-95  : — 


Year. 

Under 
50  tons. 

60  to 
100. 

100  to 
200. 

200  to 
300. 

300  to 
400. 

400  to 
500. 

Over 

500 

tons. 

TotaL 

lives 

L06t 

1886 

6 

5 

7 

1 

1 

•  •• 

3 

23 
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1887 

4 

5 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

1 

13 

2 

1888 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

8 

1889 

4 

8 

5 

2 

... 

•  •• 

1 

20 

4 

1890 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

•  •• 

3 

16 

31 

1891 

3 

10 

3 

•  ■  ■ 

•  ■  • 

1 

1 

18 

47 

1892 

4 

5 

2 

•  •  • 

»•• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

11 

16 

1893 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

15 

4 

1894 

5 

10 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

18 

10 

1895 

3 

4 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

1 

2 

10 

63 

During  the  year  1895  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  "Wales,  sitting 
in  Sydney,  and  the  local  Board  at  Newcastle,  held  seventeen  inquiries. 
Seven  masters  were  examined  for  the  loss  of  vessels,  five  being 
exonerated  and  the  certificates  of  two  suspended — one  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  the  other  for  six  months.  Six  inqidries  into  collisions 
were  also  conducted,  three  masters  being  reprimanded,  and  the  certificates 
of  three  suspended.  One  inquiry  was  held  into  the  grounding  of  a 
vessel,  the  master  and  chief  officer  of  which  were  reprimanded.  Three 
inquiries  were  held  into  the  supposed  loss  of  missing  ships. 


Dredging  Fleet. 

To  keep  open  and  improve  the  harbours  and  coastal  rivers  the  Works 
Department  in  1895  had  employed  4  double  (one  of  which  only  worked 
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one  ladder),  and  8  single  ladder  dredges,  with  an  attendant  fleet  of  32 
punts  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,880  ;  18  grab  dredges,  with  34 
punts ;  and  8  sand-pump  or  suction  dredges.  Besides  the  dredging  plant 
there  were  25  tugs,  of  sizes  varying  from  5  tons  to  390  tons,  employed 
towing  punts  to  sea,  and  on  other  service  appertaining  to  dredging 
operations.  The  work  done  and  the  cost  for  the  year  1895  for  each  clasa 
of  dredge  were  : — 


aass 

of 

Dredges. 


Tons 
Dredged. 


Hours 
Dredging. 


Expenditure. 


Dredging  only. 


Dredging  and 
Towing. 


Total. 


Per  ton. 


Per  hour. 


Total. 


Per  ton. 


Ladder 
Grab  .., 


Sand  Pump  ... 


Total 


£ 

pence. 

£  8.  d. 

£ 

3,980,125 

21,698 

38,685 

2-33 

1  15    8 

55,225 

859,592 

30,209 

14,881 

415 

0    9  10 

17,497 

2,553,664 

11,705 

23,170 

217 

1  19    7 

23,656 

7,393,381 

63,612 

76,736 

2-49 

14    1 

96,278 

pence. 
3-33 
4-88 
2-21 

312 


The  material  dredged  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sand  and  mud, 
but  stiffer  material  was  raised  by  some  of  the  dredges.  The  details 
show  that  while  the  average  cost  of  dredging  by  ladder  dredges  was 
2 -3 3d.  per  ton,  about  one-third  of  the  total  raised  cost  not  more  than 
l'57d.,  and  excluding  exceptional  cases  the  most  expensive  dredging 
was  at  the  rate  of  3*48d.  The  cost  of  raising  material  by  grab  dredges 
was  on  an  average  4*15d.  per  ton,  the  least  cost  being  l*99d.  for  sand 
and  mud.  A  considerable  quantity  of  rock  and  boulders  was  removed 
by  these  dredges,  otherwise  the  average  cost  would  not  have  been  higher 
than  3-58d.  per  ton.  The  sand-pump  dredges,  eight  in  number,  removed 
2,553,664  tons  during  11,705  hours,  at  the  rate  of  218  tons  for  each 
dredge  per  hour,  the  average  cost  being  £1  19s.  7d.  an  hour,  or  2'17d. 
per  ton. 

The  cost  of  dredging  in  New  South  Wales  compares  very  favourably 
with  that  in  other  countries.  Comparing  the  work  done  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hunter  River  at  Newcastle  with  dredging  on  the  Clyde,  below 
Glasgow,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  lifting  soft  material  by  ladder 
dredges  of  equal  power  was  in  the  former  case  1  •57d.  per  ton,  and  in 
the  latter,  2-06d.;  at  Sydney,  whei-e  the  material  removed  was  sand, 
mud,  and  sewage,  the  cost  was  1*7  4d. — a  satisfactory  result,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  wages  are  twice  as  high  in  the  colony  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  chandlery  and  other  stores  are  dearer. 


no 
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Fabks  akd  Freights. 

Looking  at  the  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  shipping  trade  o£  New 
South  Wales,  it  would  natnrallj  be  expected  that  a  liberal  scale  of  fares 
and  freights  would  be  in  fcnrce,  and  this  will  be  found  actually  to  exist. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  intercolonial  rates  have  been  extr^nely 
low,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  among  the  various  steamship  com* 
panics.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  passenger 
rates  during  1895  : — 


Ports. 


FftPBS. 


Pint 
Class. 


Second 
Class. 


Ports. 


Fares. 


First 
Class. 


Second 
Class. 


Third 
Class. 


New  South  Wales 
Ports. 

Batemaa's  Bay 

Bellinger  River 

ByionBay 

Clarence  River 

Eden     

Macleay  River  

ManniuK  River 

Nambocca  Bivsr 

Newcastle   

Port  Maoquarie     

Ballina 

Limiofe  

Ulladulla 

WoHoogong   

Victorian  Port. 
Mribonme 

• 

QVBEmULAMI)  PORXS. 

Burfcetown 

Bowsn 

Brisbane 

Bandaberg 

Oakns 

Cooktown   

Maokay    

Haiyboioiifili 

Hourilyan  Harbour .... 

MosBanton    

Rockhampton   

Townsvills 

Thundagr  Island  

SOirra  AVBTRALIAK 

Ports. 

Adelaide 

PortPirie   

Port  Darwin  (Northern 
TenitoiyX 

Wbstbrk  Avstraliak 
Ports. 

Albany 

Perlh (Fremantle)   ... 

Tasmakian  Ports. 

Robart 

Launceston 


£    s.  d. 

10  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

15  0 

1  10  0 

0  7  0 

1  10 

2  0 
2    5 
0  15  0 
0    4  0 


15  5 
6  16 
2    0 


S 

7 
9 
6 
S 

7 


10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 


IS  10 
6    0 

6  15 
12  15 


2    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
• 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


S  10    0 

S  10    0 

18    0    0 


8    0    0 
8    0    0 


S20    0 

2  10    0 


£  s.  d. 

0  10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0  li  0 

0    4  0 

0  15  0 

10  0 

12  6 

0  10  0 

0    2  6 


0  15    0 


0 
15 

15 

6 

16 

10 

10 

6 

7 

10 


16    0 

10    0 

0    0 


1  10    0 

2  0    0 
9    0    0 


4  15    0 
4  15    0 


10    0 
15    0 


Nbw  Zealand  Ports. 
Auckland 

Dunedin  (ria  Cook  StraH} 

Lyttleton    „         „ 
Napitf(via  AnUand) 
Wellington  


EtJEOPKAN  Ports. 

Antwerp  

Bremen 

Brindisi 


Genoa 
London 


MaxseiUos.... 

Naples  

Southampton 
Venice  


Eairerh  Forts. 

Aden 

Bombay 

Galcutto    

Colonbo  

Hong  Kong 

Java  

Penang  

Port  Moresby 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

MaurttioB 

Port  Said 

Revnion    , 

Yokohama 


} 


Pacific  PoEts. 

Aneityum 

Fiji  (Suva  and  Levuka) 
Havannah    (New 

Hebrides) 

H<Nialida 

Noumea  

Samoa  Islands 

San  Fnoiaisoo 

Tonga  Islands 

Vancouver    

South  African 

POOT. 

Cape  Town  


£  s.  d. 

4  0    0 

5  10    0 

4  15    0 

5  10    0 
4    0    0 


57    0    0 

67    0    0 

£55  to  £65 

52  0  0 
£0»>£7O 

65  0  0 
£50-£66 
57  0  0 
£56-^e65 


46  0 
40  0 
40  0 
40  0 
33  0 
27  0 
30  10 
22  10    0 

87  10    0 

88  0 
52  0 
£5S-£63 
51  0  0 
80  16    0 


0 
0 


10  10    0 
IS  10    0 

12    0    0 


30  0 

10  0 

20  0 

40  0 

16  0    0 

40  0    0 


85    0    0 


£  s.  d. 

2  6    0 

3  6    0 

2  15    0 

3  6    0 
2  6    0 


82    0    0 

82    0    0 

£32  to  £37 

80    0    0 
£82  to  £44 

40    0    0 

£80  to  £37 

82    0    0 

86    0    0 


£80  to  £88 
25    0    0 
«6    0    0 

25    0    0 
23    0    0 


14    0  0 

96    0  0 

27    0  0 

86  It  0 
£31  to  £36 

85    0  0 

27    0  0 


6  0    0 

7  10    0 

7    0    0 


12 

7 

10 

16 


0 
0 
0 
0 


9  10 
16    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


£  8.  d. 


U    0  0 
14   0  0 

£1414 
to£17l7 
18  10  0 

£14  to 
£22/12!) 
20   0  0 

14  "6'  0 


£810-£13 
1810  0 
1810  0 
10   0  0 

lo'io  0 

15  15  0 


18 
18 


0  0 

0  0 

1716  0 

16  16  0 

17  12  0 


112  0 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10  0 

•  •  •  ' 

16   0  0 
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fares  bj  ndliog  vessek  are  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  of 
private  arrangetoent  between  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  intending 
passenger,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is  becoming  smaller  from 
year  to  year  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  steamer  fares.  Fares  from 
Sydney  to  London  are,  however,  given  as  £35  to  £i5  first  class,  and  ^18 
to  J&22  second  class ;  and  from  Newcastle  to  San  Francisco  as  £20  to 
£25. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  The  present 
average  cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  i^d.  per  lb. ;  in 
1834  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Information  r^arding 
freights  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen 
45  per  cent.  The  values  are  in  every  case  for  sailing  shipi^  as  the 
practice  of  shipping  wool  by  steamers  was  by  no  means  general  until 
very  recent  years. 


Tear. 

Freifiiit 
per  lb. 

Tear. 

Freiffht 
per  lb. 

Year. 

1 

Frei&rht 
per  lb. 

1857 

id. 

1870 

Jd. 

1883 

H 

1858 

fd. 

1871 

H 

1884 

id. 

1859 

Id- 

1872 

|<L 

1885 

id. 

1860 

Id. 

1873 

id. 

1886 

id. 

1861 

id. 

1874 

Id. 

1887 

fd. 

1862 

id. 

1875 

|i 

1888 

Ad. 

1863 

fcL 

1876 

id. 

1889 

Ad. 

1864 

fd. 

1877 

id. 

1890 

Ad. 

1865 

id. 

1878 

Ad. 

1891 

Ad. 

1866 

id. 

1879 

id. 

1892 

iid. 

1867 

id. 

1880 

iid. 

1893 

Hd. 

1868 

Ad. 

1881 

?d. 

1894 

Md. 

1869 

id. 

1882 

id. 

1895 

Md. 
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The  following  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment,  as 
prices  have  remained  fairly  uniform  for  several  years,  except  when 
slightly  affected  by  temporary  causes  : — 


Year. 

Vessel. 

Per  lb. 

Per  ton  weight. 

Per  ton  measurement 
(40  cubic  feet). 

Wool  (Greasy). 

TaUow. 

i 

Leather. 

Hides. 

Preserved 
Meats. 

Measurement 
Goods. 

1886- 

X 

1887 1 

Sailing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
Sailing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaiUng 
Steam 
Sailing 
Steam 
Sailing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 

Ad.  to  id. 
|d.  to  Id. 
Ad.to  fd. 
|d.  to  fd. 
Ad.  to  Ad. 
id.  to  |d. 
Ad.  to  Ad. 

• 

id.  to  id. 

|d.  to  id. 

id.  to  id. 

id.  to  Ad. 
Ad.  to  Jd. 

|d.  to  Ad. 

fd.  to  fd. 
Ad.  to  id. 

id.  to  id. 

id.  to  Ad. 

id.  to  id. 
Ad.  to  id. 
Ad.  to  id. 

20/-  to  26/- 

30/- 
22/6  to  30/- 
80/-  to  46/- 
26/.  to  46A 
30/-  to  62/6 
26/-  to  46/- 
26/-  to  60/- 
32/6  to  47/6 
36/-  to  60/- 
26/-  to  45/. 
32/6  to  45/- 
27/6  to  87/6 
46/-  to  50/- 
25/-  to  40/- 
85/-  to  50/- 
32/6  to  37/6 
40/-  to  60/- 
17/6  to  35/. 
22/6  to  40/- 

30/-  to  36/- 
80/-  to  70/- 
30/-  to  36/- 
40/-  to  60/- 
30/^  to  46/- 
36/.  to  60/- 
27/«to46/. 
4')/-  to  60/- 
35/-  to  46/- 
46/-  to  60/. 
27/6  to  40/. 
32/6  to  50/- 
27/6  to  40/. 
40/.  to  60/. 
25/.  to  40/- 
36/-  to  60/- 
32/6  to  40/- 
36/-  to  60/. 
30/-  to  40/- 
35/-  to  66/. 

16/. 

17/6 

16/-  to  20/- 

20/- 

16/-  to  20/- 

16/.  to  25/- 

20/-  to  30/- 
30/-  to  35/- 
15/-  to  22/6 

86/- 
15/-  to  22/6 
30/-  to  40/- 
17/6  to  20/- 

30/- 
15/-  to  22/« 
25/-  to  40/- 

25/. 

SO/-  to  70/- 

25/- 

25/- 
30/-  to  70/- 

26/- 
25/-  to  46/- 
25/-  to  30/- 

eo/. 

20/-  to  26/- 

1888 1 

f 

1889- 

25/-  to  30/- 
80/- 
22/6 

1890 1 
1891 -j 
1892-! 
1893  i 
1894 1 
1896 -j 

26/-  to  30/- 

80/- 
17/6  to  25/- 

25/-  to  35/- 

60/. 
22/«  to  45/- 
82/6  to  60/- 
27/6  to  40,- 
40/-  to  60/- 
25/-  to  40/- 
40/.  to  60/- 
26/.  to  30/- 
86/-  to  50/- 
20/-  to  35/- 
30/-  to  45/- 

20/-  to  27/6 
32/6  to  40/- 
15/-  to  17/6 

30/- 

17/6 
25/-  to  30/- 
16/-  to  17/6 
20/-  to  80/- 
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THE  Collector  of  Customs  administers  affairs  relating  to  Customs 
and  Excise,  and  receives  all  revenue  derived  from  the  charges  on 
shipping,  except  the  fees  of  the  Marine  Board,  and  the  moneys 
received  from  the  public  wharves.  A  Board,  consisting  of  three  Com- 
missioners, exists  for  the  purpose  of  determining  disputes  between  the 
general  public  and  the  officers  of  the  department,  but  its  decisions  may 
be  disallowed  by  the  Grovemor  or  appealed  against  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  final  reference  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  coastal  trade  of  the  colony  may  be  conducted  under  one  of  two 
systems — eitiier  the  captain  of  a  vessel  may  obtain  a  document,  called 
a  "  Transire,"  permitting  his  ship  to  engage  in  the  local  carrying  trade 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  or  he  may  enter  the  particulars  of  his 
cargo  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  have  the  entries  initialled  at 
the  Custom  House  every  voyage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  entries 
for  goods  shipped  from  one  port  of  the  colony  to  another,  although,  of 
course,  excisable  articles  are  carried  under  a  bond  certificate.  With 
regard  to  merchandise  destined  for  or  received  from  abroad,  a 
different  course  of  procedure  is  adopted.  A  declaration  must  be  made 
to  the  Customs  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  imports,  except  such 
goods  as  have  been  brought  into  port  for  transhipment,  of  which  only  a 
description  of  the  packages  is  entered,  there  being  no  law  in  existence^ 
requiring  merchants  to  supply  the  quantities  and  values  of  such  goods^ 
Of  articles  which  are  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  values  declared  by^ 
the  importers  are  understood  to  be  the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
with  packing,  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  added.  The 
declared  values  of  the  goods  are  checked,  and,  where  wrongly  stated, 
amended  by  the  Customs  officials.  Dutiable  articles  may  be  reintro- 
duced to  the  colony  under  reintroduction  certificates,  which  are  issued 
by  the  Customs  Department  for  the  port  or  border  station  at  which 
it  is  desired  to  reintroduce  the  goods.  •  All  goods  seized  by  the 
Customs  are  submitted  to  auction  sale,  and  if  they  do  not  realise  the 
amount  of  duty  leviable  on  them  they  are  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 

The  entries  for  imports  passed  at  the  Customs  do  not  in  every  ca^e 
show  the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  actually  come,  but 
usually  the  places  at  which  they  were  shipped.  This  is  an  impei*fection 
incidental  to  all  Customs  statistics,  which  in  the  present  method  of 
conducting  trade  cannot  be  avoided.  The  desirability  of  recording  the 
actual  place  of  origin  is  admitted,  and  the  Customs  officers  go  so  far  as 
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to  alter  the  entries  where  the  nature  of  the  goods  clearly  shows  that 
they  have  arrived  from  another  country  than  the  one  stated.  In  like 
manner  the  exports  of  the  colony  are  in  many  cases  cleared  for  other 
countries  than  those  for  which  they  are  ultimately  destined,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  some  £4,280,000  of  goods  in  transit  to  Europe  are 
credited  in  the  Customs  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Although  goods  transhipped  at  Sydney  and  other  ports  are  not 
included  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  colony,  in  some  of  the  provinces  to 
which  they  are  forwarded  they  are  treated  as  exports  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  discrepancy  between  the  inter- 
change figures  published  in  this  colony  and  those  of  the  other  colonies 
where  the  practice  mentioned  prevails.  Dutiable  articles  carried  by 
vessels  for  use  or  consumption  on  board  are,  however,  classed  as  exports 
here  when  the  vessels  clear,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  goods  ou  the 
free  list.  The  quantities  and  values  of  exports  are  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  imports,  obtained  under  declaration,  but  the  Collector  of  Customs 
has  power  to  adopt  this  form  of  procedure  should  he  think  it  advisable 
to  do  so.  The  values  given  in  the  returns  represent  the  values  of  the 
goods  at  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  colony,  and  are  checked  by  the 
Customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the  local 
markets. 

Increase  of  Trade. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  New  South 
Wales  has  increased  during  the  seventy  years  over  which  the  records 
extend,  from  £400,000  in  1825  to  £37,927,200  in  1895.     The  yearly 
values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  from 
1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic ;  but  of  late  years  the  progress  of 
the  colony,  as  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady,  the 
largest  falling  off  in  any  year  being  that  experienced  in  1892.      The 
gross  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to  year,  for  the  reasons  hereafter 
pointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circum- 
stanced like  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  faU  in  the 
^-alue  of  the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may 
be   readily   traced   in   the   corresponding   rise   or   fall   in   the   export 
values.     The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  for  the  several  periods 
.shown,  was  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1825 

300,000 

100,000 

400,000 

1890 

22,615,004 

22,045,937     44,660,941 

1830 

420,480 

141,461 

561,941 

1891 

25,383,397 

25,944,020     51,327,417 

J840 

3,014,189 

1,399,692 

4,413,881 

1892 

20,776,626 

21,972,247 

42,748,773 

1850 

2,078,338 

2,399,680 

4,477,918 

1893 

18,107,035 

22,921,223 

41,028,258 

1860 

7,755,859 

6,311,351 

14,067,210 

1894 

15,801,941 

20,677,673 

36,379,614 

1870 

8,284,378 

8,030,578 

16,314,956 

1895 

15,992,415 

21,934,785 

37,927,200 

1880 

14,176,063 

15,682,802 

29,858,865 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 
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.    The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  with  each  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  year  1895  : — 


COUKTRDiS. 


Total 

Imports 

therefrom. 


Exports  thereto. 


Domestic 
Produce  or 
Manu- 
facture. 


other 
Produce  or 
Manu- 
facture. 


Total. 


Total 
Trade. 


Australasian  Golonibs: — 

Victoria 

Queensland  

south  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Total,  Australasian  Colonies  . . 

Unitbd  Kingdom 

Other  Brftish  Possessions  :— 

Canadian  Dominion  

Ceylon    

Fiji 

Hong  Kong 

India  

Straits  Settlements ; . 

Mauritius  

Other  British  Possessions 

Total,  Other  British  Possessions 

FoREiON  Countries:— 

Belgium 

Chma 

France    

Germany    

Italy    

Japan  

New  Caledonia 

South  Seek  Islands  and  New  Hehridea.. 

United  States  

Other  Foreign  Conntries 

Total,  Foreign  Countries. . . . « . 

General  Total 


£ 

1,490,592 

4,011,776 

911,170 

32,832 

303,270 

563,628 


7,321,668 


6,420,107 


61,742 

94,505 

27,890 

181,529 

212,337 

14,074 

12,950 

5,904 


611,021 


150,288 

133,870 
76,663 

425,697 
89,563 
28,179 
28,346 
54,436 

624,268 
78,310 


1,639,619 


15,992,415 


£ 

2,730,676 

242,412 

2,181,723 

48,387 

43,405 

176,488 


6,423,091 


7,059,532 


10,998 
1,500 
20,782 
16,929 
53,762 
24,079 
24,071 
4,124 


155,245 


687,984 

7,869 

1,210,101 

991,387 
40,144 
50,277 
28,822 
14,187 

507,893 

259,678 


3,798,342 


16,436,210 


£ 
347,341 
1,173,846 
132,959 
95,018 
109,046 
309,685 


2,167,894 


2,311,886 


5,80ff 

555 

65,638 

126,047 

645 

428 

84 

6,255 


205,458 


92,842 

74 

226,021 

150,274 

23,365 
3,965 

42,522 

54,526 
175,713 

44,035 


813,337 


5,498,576 


•  3,078,017 

1,416,257 

2,314,682 

143,405 

152,451 

486,173 


7,590,985 


9,371,418 


16,804 
2,055 
86,420 
141,976 
u4,407 
24,507 
24,155 
10,379 


360,703 


780,826 

7,943 

1,436,122 

1,141,661 

63,509 

54,242 

71,344 

68,713 

683,606 

303,713 


4,611,679 


21,934,785 


£ 
4,577,e09 
5,428,033 
3,225,852 
175,737 
455,721 
1,049,701 


14,912,653 


15,791,625 


78,546 

96,650 

114,310 

323,505 

266,744 

38,581 

37,105 

16,283 


971,724 


931,114 

141,813 
1,512,785 
1,567,358 

103,072 
82.421 
99,689 

123,149 
1,307,874 

382,023 


6,251,298 


37,927,200 


Of  the  total  trade  shown  above,  nearly  five-sixths  are  sea-borne,  the 
remaining  sixth  comprising  the  overland  trade  with  the  three  Iwrdering 
colonies  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  seaward  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  ports  of  Sydney  and 
^N'ewcastle,  the  trade  of  the  other  seven  ports  ainounting  to  less  than 
^85,000,  and  of  this  amount  three-fourths  belong  to  the  port  of  WoUon- 
gong.  The  distribution  of  the  overland  trade  is  much  more  equal,  as  the 
table  given  below  will  illustrate.  The  value  of  the  overland  trade 
with  Victoria  during  1895  was  £2,675,031 ;  that  with  South  Australia 
came  to  £2,757,096;  and  the  Queensland  overland  trade  was  worth 
£1,099,370.  Wool  and  live  stock  formed  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  with 
Victoria  and  Queensland,  as  it  did  until  recent  years  with  South 
Australia  also,  but  since  the  development  in  1886  of  the  mines  in  the 
Barrier  district,  the  chief  elements  of  export  have  been  sUver  buU*" 
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lead,  and  ore ;  and  the  imports,  general  merchandise  for  Broken  Hill 
The  appended  table  shows  the  trade  of  each  of  the  ports  and  border 
stations  of  the  colony  during  1895.  S<Mne  of  the  latter — Wilcaimia 
and  Bourke,  for  instcinoe — are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  actual  border. 


Iiupoita 

Exports. 

Port  or  station. 

New  South 

Wales 

Prodnee. 

British  and 
Foreign 
Produce. 

TotaL 

Total 
Inde. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sbawabd. 


Sydney 

Clarence  River  (Grafton) 

Eden   

Newcastle 

Port  Maoqnarie 

Port  Stephens  

Sichmond  Biver(BalIina) 

Tweed  River 

WoUongong  


Total 


1.3,778,148 

6,127 

1,119 

420,138 


1,680 
2,835 


14^209,047 


10,653,040 

5,800 

3,746 

1,412,319 

816 

361 

320 

27 

62,606 


5,043,591 


15 
3,507 


12,139,033 


510 


6,047,623 


15,696,631 

6,800 

3.760 

1,415,826 

815 

361 

320 

537 

62,606 


17,186,656 


29,474,779 

10,927 

4,879 

1,835,964 

815 

361 

2,000 

3,372 

62,606 


31,395,703 


Oteblasd. 


Albury    , 

Barringan 

Boggabilla 

Bonrke  (Inland)  .... 
Brewarrina  (Inland). 
Cobram  


Corowa  

Delegate 

Enston    , 

Howlong 

Moama 

Mnlwala 

Swan  Hill  

Tocnmwal  

Tweed  Heads    

WaUangarra 

Wentworth    

Wilcannia  (Inland)  .... 
Willyama  (Broken  Hill) 
Other  Groning-plaoeB 
(livestock)  


Total    £ 


Grand  Total... £15,992,415 


184,563 

218,129 

24,890 

1,996 

"io,696 

42,884 

63 

3,147 

7,419 

259,261 

27,981 

9,684 

19,761 

4,450 

149,449 

48,641 

21,034 

590,197 

159,223 


411,290 
15,968 
30,361 

6 

98,650 
195,391 

"53,292 

16,899 
667,479 

95,888 
478,314 

69,000 
200 

29,635 
243,542 

11917,245 

34,017 


6,705 
10,398 


7,280 
12 


2,522 


1,783.368,  4,297,177 


16,436,210 


1,858 
367 


377,272 

694 

145 

43,699 


450,952 


5,498,575  21,934> 


417,995 

26,366 

30,361 

7,280 

18 

38,650 

197,913 

'53,292 
16,899 

669,337 
96,255 

478,314 

69,000 

200 

406,907 

244,236 
145 


602,558 

244,495 

554^51 

9.276 

18 

49,246 

240,797 

63 

56,439 

24,318 


124.236 

487,998 

88,1«1 


ATTSTSALASIAV  TSADE. 


Trade  of  Adstraijisuii  Coloniks. 
The  trade  of  Sew  South  Wales  is  larger  in  gross  amount  than  that 
ol  any  of  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  but  it  is  exceeded  by  the 
commeroe  of  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland  in 
valne  per  head  of  population.  The  total  trade  of  each  colony  for  1880, 
1890,  and  1895  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  though  the  last 
year  was  one  of  severe  depression,  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  not  only 
of  this  colony  but  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  is  very  suggestive.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Yict^iria  ranks  second  in  vtdue,  and  that  of 
the  other  colonies  in  the  foUowing  order  : — New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 


Colony. 

188D. 

iBsa 

IS*. 

Hew  Swth  Wales   

29,858,800 

£ 
44,660,941 

£ 
37,927,200 

30,511,453 

6,635,t5fl 

36,220,237 

27,020,076 

Western  Anattvlia 

852,853 

1,5«,260 

5,107,505 

Taamania  

2,881,15* 

3,384,604 

2,467,620 

12,514,703 

16,072,245 

Australasia   

94,310,486 

132,833,700 

114,768,272 

'  laatudii^  Northern  Territory. 


Ihpokts. 
I>ariiig  189Q,  the  gross  value  of  goods  imported  into  the   colony 
amounted  to£15,992,415,  or  at  the  rate  of  £12  12s.  lid.  per  bead;  the 
imports  for  home  consumption  were  valued  at  £10,494,642,  or  £S  Ca. 
per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  year,  showing  a  decrease 
on  the  previous  year  of  28.  6d.  per  head  of  gross  imports,  and  of  13s.  1  Id. 
per  head  of  net  imports.     Since  1891,  when  the  gross  imports  averaged 
.£22  .Is.  lid.  and  the  imports  for  home  oosuiupti...!   £1S   19.^.  'M..  the 
vahaes   jwr  head  of  |.ioimbttif>u  li^ivc  steadily  dr-L-linpfi,  the  tii;ui-es  for 
1895  being  the  lowr^.    ■     ......\     i.,,  m- the  thirty-six  yearns  thiit  liuve 

elapsed  since  the  col^iii .  (n  its  present  boundaries.     The 

fidUng  off  is  due  to  n       ,.  , ,  lirajLto  the  large  diinitiutirjii  in 

public  and  private  boi-c^*-^     —  -     '"''''  ■    *  ^»&U  in  prices,  ivhich 
has  eTctended  to  neM^M'^'-^H^  '    ^Vft^y  imports. 
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Tlie  value  of  the  imports  per  inhabitant,  distinguishiDg  those  tor 
home  coosuinption  from  the  total  imports,  was  as  follows  for  the  yean 
shown : — 


Y». 

■"=.;•' 

ToUl  Import! 

Y„ 

'"IT.'" 

^^jsr 

£      B.      d. 

£    ■.    d. 

£    ■.    d. 

£    ■.    d. 

12    7    8 

15  16    6 

1889 

16    8  10 

21    S    S 

le  U  10 

1890 

16    0    8 

SO    0   E 

18S0 

15    4    9 

22    3  11 

1885 

18  19    8 

25  12    0 

1892 

13  19    2 

17  11    T 

18S6 

16    2    3 

21  19    8 

1893 

10    2  11 

14  19   2 

1887 

13  10    8 

10    1    7 

1894 

8  19  11 

12  IS   S 

20    9  11 

1895 

8    6    0 

For  the  purpose  oE  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
imports,  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading  heads,  and 
during  1895  the  value  of  each  class  was  as  shown  below  ;— 


»-....... 

Total  ImpoHo. 

i™^,. 

£ 

2,144,150 

816,529 

528,158 

3,024,966 

3,750,422 

1,014,350 

29,364 

2.089,478 

824,574 

1,770.897 
399,529 

f 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  iacludiiig  wool  ... 

1,110.957 

Mineral  luid  metals,  mw  or  nutly  worked  np, 

MulufacturadacticleB  not  elsewhere  included 

1,454.749 
334,268 

15,992,415 

10,494,812 

The  import  of  coal  and  coke  during  1895,  amounting  to  £29,364  aa 
shown  above,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  coke  required  for  smelting 
purposes  at  Broken  Hill. 

During  1695  the  colony  imported  food  and  drink  for  its  own  con- 
sumption to  the  value  of  £2,386,415,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1  17s.  9d  for  eacb 
inhabitant,  and  manufactured  gooils  ti)  the  iimount  of  £5,426,057,  of 
at  the  rate  of  X4  Bs.  lOd.  per  liead,  U.getber  rei>reaenting  £6  38.  "J. 
per  head,  out  of  a  total  of  £8  Os.  The  three  principal  items  of  the 
balance  are  live  stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  ami  mioetali 
and  metals  raw  or  partly  workeil  up.      Of  the  animal  and  vegetobie 
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products,  as  also  of  the  minerals  and  metaJs,  some  portion  is  worked  up 
in  the  colony  for  local  requirements  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
imported  is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exported  in  the  shape  of  coin. 
The  value  per  head  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported  for  home 
consumption  during  the  last  ^Ye  years  is  given  below : — 


Articles. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Apparel — Wearing,  and  gloves 

Beer  and  ale  

Boots  and  shoes 

Drapery 

Grain,  pulse,  etc. — 

Flour  

\Mieat 

Oats 

Hardware  

Iron  and  steel — 

Manufactured  wrought   

Wire  (black  and  galvanized) 

Galvanized  sheets  and  bars... 
Live  stock — 

Homed  cattle 

Horses ... 

Sheep    » 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  etc 

Spirits 

Sugar  

Tea  

Timber  (dressed  and  rough)  ... 
Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 


8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

24  4 

20  5 

12 

9 

12  10 

6  1 

5  7 

4 

5 

3  11 

10  2 

7  3 

5 

7 

4  4 

46  9 

32  7 

25 

1 

23  9 

10  5 

8  3 

3 

8 

3  4 

3  3 

3  2 

1 

3 

0  5 

2  6 

2  5 

2 

6 

1  1 

10  9 

9  11 

5 

1 

2  4 

6  0 

4  2 

2 

10 

2  6 

3  1 

3  5 

1 

7 

1  6 

5  11 

3  11 

2 

7 

2  10 

13  3 

8  6 

8 

0 

4  9 

2  10 

2  9 

1 

10 

1  9 

5  7 

3  10 

5 

0 

3  2 

8  1 

4  2 

2 

4 

2  0 

6  11 

6  5 

5 

5 

5  0 

8  6 

6  2 

5 

7 

4  8 

9  10 

7  4 

5 

9 

8  5 

7  7 

6  11 

4  10 

5  1 

12  8 

7  3 

0 

2 

4  6 

3  8 

3  2 

2 

3 

1  10 

8.  d. 

13  9 

3  4 

4  3 
28  0 

2  3 

0  11 

1  2 

2  8 

3  3 

1  2 

2  0 


4 
1 
2 
2 

5 
4 
6 
4 
4 
2 


2 
3 
3 
5 

7 
7 
5 
6 

7 
8 


The  import  of  drapery  stands  first  in  the  list  of  values,  and  if 
wearing  apparel  be  added  to  it  the  value  of  these  goods  would  re- 
present a  sum  of  £2  Is.  9d.  per  head  during  1895,  the  greatest  amount 
for  any  one  year  having  been  in  1882,  when  the  value  imported 
reached  almost  £b  for  every  inhabitant.  The  value  per  head  in  1895 
of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  hardware  combined,  was  Us.  6d.  ; 
intoxicants,  8s.  7ji.,  of  which  the  value  of  spirits  was  4s.  7d.  and 
of  beer  3s.  4d. ;  sugar,  6s.  5d. ;  tea,  4s.  6(1.  ;  paper,  books,  etc., 
5s.  7d.  ;  boots  and  shoes,  4s.  3d.  ;  and  flour,  2s.  3d.  None  of  the 
other  values  reach  such  large  figures  except  those  for  live  stock  and 
timber,  though  many  other  articles  form  individually  very  important 
items.  Two  things  are  plain  from  a  consideration  of  this  table — the 
great  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  though  now  greatly  reduced 
compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  very  large  scope 
that  exists  for  the  production  of  goods  which  are  now  imported,  and 
for  the  extension  of  manufactures  within  the  colony.     This  will,  perhaps, 
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be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  during  the  year  1895,  as  given  in  tiie  following  table  :— 


Apparel,  Wearing 

Arms  and  anunnnition 

Beer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter  

Candles 

Chaff  and  hay ^ 

Cement  

Cutlery  and  grindery 

Drapery 

Drugs  and  apothecaries' 
ware  

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Fish,  Preserved 

Flour 

Fruit,  Bottled,  dried,  and 
green , 

Furniture  and  upholstery .. 

Glass  and  glassware  

Grain  and  pulse 

Hardware  

Iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures and  machinery 

'Jams  and  jellies 

JTewellery  and  precious 
stones 

Leather  


£1,085,161 

86,241 

234,120 

297,763 

92,846 

43,449 

186,546 

66,152 

66,906 

2,049,662 

138,572 

137,368 

65,128 

144,666 

244,356 

64,761 

49,039 

244,979 

201,404 

819,572 
7,255 

71,203 
75,681 


Livestock  £528,156 

Maltandhops 120,512 

Matches 56,045 

Milk,  Condensed    59,454 

Musical  instruments 47,172 

Oils — mineral  and  vegetable  182,746 
Paints,  paperhangingSflamp- 

ware 94,939 

Paper,     books,    stationery 

etc 334,400 

Pickles,    sauces,    and    oil* 

men's  stores  59,04S 

Potatoes   and  other   vege- 
tables    158,457 

Saddlery  and  harness  and 

saddler's  ware 52,211 

Silver  plate  and  ware 41,657 

Skins  and  hides 280,517 

Spirits  324,315 

Sugar  485,044 

Tea  361,699 

Timber  304,826 

Tinplates 74,574 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes   192,759 

Watches  ajid  clocks 34,060 

Wine 48,400 


The  value  of  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales,  distinguished  under 
Ihe  main  countries  of  origin,  for  1870  and  subsequent  periods  ending 
with  1895,  was  as  undernoted : — 


Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Australasian 
Colonies. 


other  British 
Po88es9ions. 


Foreigni  States. 


Total. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1891 
^892 
189S 
1894 
1895 


£ 

3,20a,706 

«,062,226 

6»536,661 

11,885,597 

10,445,980 

9,212,961 
8,736,478 
8,628,007 
10,580,230 
8,883,983 
7,218,124 
5,983,489 
6,420,107 


£ 

3,677,927 

5,878,751 

5,945,788 

8,595,429 

8,085,584 

9,017,035 

9,085,567 

10,647,312 

10,981,721 

11,127,178 

9.201,193 

8,896,787 

7.794,168 

7,321,668 


£ 
573,462 
867,252 
539,334 
818,689 
621,507 
549,345 
736,224 
814,718 
663,325 
766,947 
577,707 
565,491 
608,356 
611,021 


£ 
882,283 
926,904 
1,154,280 
2,437,746 
2,160,056 
1,606,369 
2,194,505 
2,664,549 
2,341,951 
2,909,042 
2,113,643 
1,427,633 
1,415,928 
1,639,619 


£ 
8,284,378 
13,735,133 
14,176,063 
23,737,461 
21,313,127 
19,171,317 
21,229,277 
22.863,057 
22,615,004 
25;383,397 
20,776,526 
16,107,035 
15,801.941 
15,992,415 


The  question  of  the  trade  with  different  countries  will  he  retained  to 
later  on  in  this  chapter.     It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  Gustoios 
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returns  do  not  enable  goods  to  be  traced  to  their  place  of  origin — ^merely 
to  the  place  where  they  are  shipped.  A  larger  trade  is  maintained  by 
the  colonies  with  foreign  States  than  would  appear  from  the  foregoing 
table,  as  the  products  of  these  States  are  sent  to  Australia  by  way  of 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  set  down  as  coming  from  the  other 
Australasian  colonies  include  the  British  and  foreign  goods  introduced 
into  Xew  South  Wales  overland  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

EXBORTS. 

The  export  iarade  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Australasian  colony.  For  the  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  until  1890  the  exports  usually  fell  short  of  the 
imports ;  but  for  the  last  five  years  this  condition  of  things  has  been 
reversed,  for  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  £560,623  in  1891, 
£1,195,721  in  1892,  £4,814,188  in  1893,  £4,775,732  in  1894,  and 
£5,942,370  in  1895.  Compared  with  those  of  other  colonies,  the 
ext^^t  of  the  New  Soutii  Wales  exports  of  home  produce  is  very  satis- 
factory, as  will  be  evident  at  a  ^ance  at  the  subsequent  table,  which 
shows  the  total  export  trade  in  domestic  produce,  and  the  amount  per 
head  of  the  population,  of  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  duiing  the 
year  1895.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  point  of  value  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. New  South  Wales  takes  third  place  in  the  list : — 


Colonj'. 


New  South  Wales  ...^ 

Victoria    

Qaeeasland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

l^Bamaiiia 

New  Zealand  

Australasia £ 


Total  Exports 

of  Domestic 

Produce. 


Per  Head 

of 

Population. 


£ 
16,436,210 
11,615,493 
8,865,938 
3,673,893 
1,273,638 
1,305,160 
8,390,153 


51,560,485 


£  8.  d. 
13    0    0 

9  16  10 
19  11  7 
10  7  0 
13  17  11 

8  4  0 
12    2    4 


12    5    9 


There  is  a  defect  in  these  figures,  as  i^,  at  least,  as  two  of  the  colonies 
are  cono^med.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  each  a  large  re-export 
trade,  especially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  credit  is 
taken  for  the  produce  of  other  colonies  in  the  returns  showing  their  export 
of  home  produca  New  South  Wales  was  formerly  over-credited  with 
gold  received  from  Queensland  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent, 
with  tin  and  copper  imported  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and 
with  cattle  from  the  northern  colony.  To  what  extent  the  Customs 
value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is 
unknown,  but  mueh  of  the  New  South  Wales  produce  passing  through 
Victoria  for  shipment  to  England  is  exported  as  Victorian  produce^ 
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especially  wool,  of  which  large  quantities  shipped  from  the  neighbouring 
colony  as  home  produce  are  really  the  production  of  New  South  Wales. 
How  far  this  system  obtains  iu  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes — those 
which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  and  those  imported 
from  other  countries — the  preponderance  of  home  produce  exported  is 
very  marked.  The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1895  was  more  than 
twice  that  in  1872,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion  has  been 
of  a  steady  character.  Wool  constitutes  the  largest  item  of  domestic 
export,  and  any  fluctuation  in  the  production  or  market  value  of  the 
staple  is  plainly  marked  in  the  whole  trade.  The  decline  in  the  value 
of  domestic  exports  between  1880  and  1886,  which  the  following  table 
shows,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  the 
losses  brought  about  by  the  succession  of  dry  seasons.  The  exports  of 
produce  other  than  that  of  the  colony  also  show  a  decline  about  this 
period,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  causes  which  affected  the  general  ex- 
ports, and  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania : — 


• 

Year. 

Domestic  produce  exported. 

other  produce 
exported. 

Total  Exports. 

Gold. 

Commodities. 

including  gold. 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

1,242.926 

5,964,621 

3,276,109 

10,483,656 

1873 

1,962,094 

7,694,202 

3,108,578 

12,764,874 

1874 

577,789 

8,408,483 

3,471,703 

12,457,975 

1875 

635,448 

9,374,156 

3,787,793 

13,797,397 

1876 

368,464 

9,102,099 

3,590,849 

13,061,412 

1877 

663,552 

8,880,570 

3,913,778 

.    13,457,900 

1878 

609,121 

9,016,558 

3,508,726 

13,134,405 

1879 

10,079,317 

3,052,614 

13,131,931 

1880 

12,007,931 

3,674,871 

15,682,802 

1881 

"710,412 

11,244,865 

4,352,528 

16,307,805 

1882 

566,516 

12,623,436 

4,487,404 

17,677,365 

1883 

502,517 

15,625,835 

4,133,921 

20,262,273 

1884 

73,593 

13,989,634 

4,514,063 

18,577,290 

1885 

71,539 

11,987,741 

4,690,827 

16,750,107 

1886 

24,918 

11,558,311 

4,134,708 

15,717,937 

1887 

34,184 

14,206,128 

4,281,438 

18,521,750 

1888 

165,540 

15,516,852 

5,237,738 

20.920.130 

1889 

321,731 

17,378,662 

5,594,541 

23;294,934 

1890 

137,169 

17,095,556 

4,813.212 

22,045,937 

1891 

1,296,093 

19,789,619 

4,858,308 

25,944,020 

1892 

11,486 

17,695,616 

4,265,145 

21,972,247 

1893 

25,885 

17,068,328 

5,827,010 

22,921,223 

1894 

325,302 

15,579,659 

4,672,712 

20,577,673 

1895 

1,063,558 

15,372,652 

5,498,575 

21,934,785 

The  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce  exported  during  1891  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  year.     As  already  shown,  a  portion  of  the 
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trade  would  have  been  transacted  in  the  previous  year  if  the  maritime 
strike  had  not  occurred ;  but,  after  allowing  freely  for  the  increase  due 
to  this  circumstance,  the  value  would  still  have  been  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  The  table  just  given  shows  a  notable  rise  in  the 
value  of  domestic  produce  exported  during  1889,  which  was  well  sustained 
until  1893.  This  may  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  a  fortunate 
succession  of  good  seasons,  and  in  the  second  to  the  production  of  silver, 
which  became  an  important  article  of  export  in  the  year  named.  The 
large  decrease  in  1894  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  prices,  the 
depression  preventing  such  increased  production  as  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  sustaining  the  total  export  value.  In  1895,  however,  there 
was  a  further  slight  fall,  although  the  average  price  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  the  colony  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  export  trade,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  commodities  has  been  separated  from  that  of 
gold,  the  export  of  gold  the  produce  of  the  colony  being  taken  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  export  of  coin  over  the  total  import  of  coin  and 
bullion.  Where  there  was  no  such  excess  the  whole  of  the  gold  exported 
has  been  classed  as  other  than  domestic  produce.  Below  will  be  found 
the  value  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant,  the  subdivision  being  the  same  as 
that  adopted  for  the  previous  table  : — 


Domestic  produce  exported. 

other  produce 

1 

Year. 

exported, 
including  gold. 

Total  Exports. 

^  ^^V«A  • 

Gold. 

Commodities. 

£    s.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

1872 

2    7    2 

11     6     7 

6    4    6 

19  18    3 

1873 

3  12    1 

14    2    7 

5  14    2 

23    8  10 

1874 

10    6 

14  18    0 

6    3    0 

22    1     6 

1875 

1     1     9 

16    0    8 

6    9    7 

23  12    0 

1876 

0  12    3 

15    1     3 

5  18  10 

21  12    4 

1877 

1     1     1 

14    2    5 

6    4    6 

21    8    0 

1878 

0  18    6 

13  14    2 

5    6    8 

19  19    4 

1879 

14  11  10 
16    9    7 
14  13  11 

4  8    5 

5  0  10 
5  13  10 

19    0    3 

1880 

21  10    5 

1881 

ci'i's"? 

21     6    4 

1882 

0  14    2 

15  16    2 

5  12    5 

22    2    9 

1883 

0  12    0 

18  12  10 

4  18    8 

24    3    6 

1884 

0    18 

15  16  10 

5    2    2 

21     0    8 

1885 

0    1     7 

12  18    7 

5    12 

18    1    4 

1886 

0    0    6 

11  18    6 

4    5    3 

16    4    3 

1887 

0    0    8 

14    2    9 

4    5    3 

18    8    8 

1888 

0    3    2 

14  19    8 

5    1    2 

20    4    0 

1889 

0    6    0 

16    5  11 

5    4  11 

21  16  10 

1890 

0    2    6 

15  10    4 

4    7    4 

20    0    2 

1891 

12    8 

17    6    1 

4    5    0 

22  13    9 

1892 

0    0    2 

14  19    7    - 

L        3  12    2 

18  11  11 

1893 

0    0    6 

14    2    0 

4  16    4 

18  18    9 

1894 

0    5    3 

12  11  10 

3  15    6 

16  12    7 

1895 

0  16  10 

12    3    2 

4    6  11 

17    6  11 
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Judged  bj  the  Tolnme  of  its  experts  per  inhabitant,  New  South 
Wales  compares  favourably  with  any  other  country  whose  commerce 
is  at  all  considerable,  as  an  export  of  from  JB16  to  JB24  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  some  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose  trade  is 
largely  made  up  of  re-exports.  For  the  twenty-four  years  covered  by 
the  foregoing  statement  the  exports^per  inhabitant  averaged  £20  8s.  6d., 
falling  as  low  as  ^16  4s.  3d.  in  1886,  and  reaching  ^24  38.  6d.  in  1883. 
Excluding,  however,  all  but  domestic  produce,,  the  average  value  of 
commodities  exported  was  £14  13s.  7d.  per  inhabitant,  and  induding 
gold  locally  produced,  £15  6s.  lOd.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  had 
remained  constant  from  year  to  year,  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
would  have  afibrded  a  ready  means  by  which  the  progress  of  productive 
enterprise  might  be  gauged.  Allusion  has  been  made  on  severed  occasioiis 
in  this  chapter  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  exports,  and 
taking  all  commodities  into  consideration,  the  fall  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years  has  been  nearly  45  per  cent.,  the  most  serious 
decline  occurring  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  the  question  of  prices 
is  reviewed  at  length  ^sewhere  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and 
Cost  of  Living,"  it  will  here  suffice  to  give  the  price-level  for  various 
years  which  are  th^re  established  : — 


Year. 

Price-leyel. 
1895  price8=l,000. 

Year. 

Price-level. 
1895  price8=l,000. 

1872 

1,793 

1884 

1,681 

1873 

1,900 

1885 

1,476 

1874 

1,883 

1886 

1,419 

1875 

1,878 

1887 

1,458 

1876 

1,778 

1888 

1,415 

1877 

1,631 

1889 

1,437 

1878 

1,624 

1890 

1,388 

1879 

1,686 

\           1891 

1 

1,261 

1880 

1,654 

1            1892 

1 

1,194 

1881 

1,642 

1893 

1,080 

1882 

1,695 

1 

1894 

974 

1883 

1,695 

'            1895 

1 

1,000 

Applying  the  figures  just  given  to  the  value  of  commodities  as 
ascertained  on  page  123,  and  adding  the  value  of  locally-won  gold 
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exported,  the  comparative  value  of  domeBtic  exports  for  each  year  is 
arrived  at,  on  the  suppositioii  that  the  prices  of  1895  were  obtained  during 
the  whole  period,     jfiie  results  are  as  stated  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Value  per  Inhabitant  of 

Domestic  ExportB,  including 

Gold,  on  the  basis  of  1805  prices. 

Year. 

Vaine  per  Inhabitaat  of 

Domestic  Exports,  including 

Gold,  on  the  basis  of  1895  prices. 

£    s.   d. 

• 

£    8.   d. 

1872 

8  13    6 

1884 

9  10    2 

1873 

11    0  10 

1885 

8  10    0 

1874 

8  18    9 

1886 

8    8    7 

1875 

9  12    6 

1887 

9  14    5 

1876 

9    18 

1888 

10  14  11 

1877 

9  14    3 

1889 

11  12  10 

1878 

974 

1890 

11    6    1 

1879 

8  13    1 

1891 

14  17    1 

1880 

9  19    3 

1802 

12  11     1 

1881 

9  17    7 

1893 

13    1    6 

1882 

10    0    8 

1894 

13    3  10 

1883 

11  12    0 

1895 

13    0    0 

For  the  whole  period  the  average  exports  per  inhabitant,  computed 
on  1895  prices,  amounted  to  iBlO  10s.  lid.  For  the  first  period  of  six 
years  the  average  was  £9  lOs.  3d.  -,  for  the  second  six  years,  £9  18s. 
4d. ;  for  the  third  six  years,  £9  15s.  2d. ;  and  for  the  last  six  years 
£12  19s.  lid.  These  figures  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  highly 
satisfactory,  and  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  most  productive  period 
in  the  colony's  history  was  the  six  years  that  closed  with  1895.. 


Increase  op  Production. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  development  of  the  colony,  the  export 
of  domestic  produce  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  its  progress  in  productive 
pursuits.  In  the  following  table  the  average  export  of  domestic  produce 
per  annum  is  given  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1870  and  the 
close  of  1895  ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  grasped,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  irregularities  of  individual  years,  the  figures  have 
been  grouped  in  series  of  five  years.  Besides  the  export  of  domestic 
produce,  the  table  shows  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans  raised 
in  England,  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  non-residents.  The 
difiEecence  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  represents  the  amount  available 
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for  the  purchase  of  goods,  which  come  to  the  colony  as  imports.    The 
bearing  of  the  last  two  columns  will  presently  appear : — 


Period. 


Average  Escports  of 

Domestic  Produce 

periuinam. 


Avera^  sum  paid  per  an- 
num as  Interest  on  Loans 
raised  in  England  and  as 

Earnings  of  Invest- 
ments hdd  by  non-resi- 
dents. 


Excess    of    Exports   of 

Domestic  Produce  over 

Interest  on    Loans   and 

Earnings  of  Investments 

by  non-residents. 


1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-94 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895 


£ 

£ 

£ 

7.874,800 

1,806,800 

6,068,000 

9,745,900 

1,883,400 

7,862,500 

13,468,900 

2,289,000 

11,179,900 

14,253,100 

3,838,000 

10,415,100 

17,804,900 

5,163,900 

12,641.000 

16,436,200 

4,949,000 

11,487,200 

With  the  exception  of  the  individual  year  of  1895,  the  figures  just 
given  show  a  continuous  increase  in  the  exports  from  period  to  period, 
notwithstanding  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place. 
Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  there  has  been  an  increase  ia 
population,  and  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  exactly  on  the  same 
lines  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  The  figures  show  the 
export  of  domestic  produce  per  head,  as  well  as  the  average  sum  paid 
as  interest  on  loans  raised  in  England  and  as  earnings  of  investments 
held  by  non-residents,  the  excess  of  domestic  exports  over  interest  on 
loans  and  earnings  of  absentee  capital,  and  the  last  figures  reduced  to 
the  level  of  1870-74:  prices  : — 


Period, 


Average  Exports  of 

Domestic  Firoduoe 

per  annnm. 


Average  sum  paid 
per  annum  as  In- 
terest on  Loans 
raised  in  England 
and  Earnings  of  In- 
vestments held  by 
non-residenta. 


Excess  of  Exports  of; 
Domestic  Produce  | 


Excess  of  Exports 


over  Interest  on  ,reduced  to  the  com* 
Loans  and  Earnings  mon  level  of  1870-74 
of  Investments  heki  prices. 

by  non-residents. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-74 

15-0 

3-5 

11-5 

11*5 

1875-79 

15-4 

3-0 

12*4 

13*2 

1880-84 

16-8 

2-7 

141 

15*4 

1885-89 

14-2 

3*8 

1            10*4 

13-2 

1890-94 

15-2 

4*4 

10*8 

16*7 

1895 

13-0 

3-9 

1       »•!      1 

167 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  during  the  twenty-six  years  covered 
by  the  tables  the  annual  export  of  domestic  produce  has  risen  from 
£7,874,800  to  £16,436,200,  in  value  per  head  of  population  it  was  i2 
less  in  1895  than  during  the  period  extending  finom  1870  to  1874.  The 
average  sum  paid  by  the  colony  to  its  outside  creditors  has  increased 
from  £1,806,800  to  £4,949,000  per  year,  or  from  £3*5  to  £3-9  per  head. 
The  surplus  available  to  pay  for  imports  has  risen  from  £6,068,000  to 
£11,487,200.     Presented  as  the  average  per  inhabitant,  the  amount 
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shows  a  decrease  from  JB11*5  to  £9*1  ;  but  when  stated  in  terms  of  the 
prices  obtained  in  1870-74,  the  excess  of  exports  per  head  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  45  per  cent. — ^tfaat  is  to  sdy,  from  J&11*5  to  j£16*7 
per  head. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
and  increasing  amount  which  the  colony  owes  to  its  outside  creditors, 
and  the  great  fall  in  prices,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  available  to 
pay  for  imports  shows  but  little  decline,  while  if  prices  had  remained 
stationary  during  the  whole  period  there  would  have  been  an  increase 
during  the  last  six  years  as  compared  with  the  first  five  years  of  £5*2  per 
head.  The  natural  satisfaction  to  which  the  figures  give  rise  extends  to 
the  whole  period  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  the  import 
of  British  capital  on  the  productive  enterprises  of  the  country.  The 
figures  available  in  regard  to  production  do  not  enable  a  comparison  to 
be  made  for  the  whole  period  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  but  making 
use  of  the  export  figures  already  quoted,  and  those  given  in  the  part 
of  this  work  relating  to  "  Private  Finance,"  the  following  comparison  is 
obtained : — 


Average  Export  of  Domestic  Produce  per 

Average  Import  of  Capital 

annum. 

per  annum. 

Period. 

Per  inhabitant 

Per 
inhabitant. 

Total. 

At 

At 

Total. 

actual  prices. 

1870-74  prices. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-74 

7,874,800 

15  0 

15-0 

921,200 

1-8 

1875-79 

9,745,900 

15-4 

16-4 

2,966,200 

4-7 

1880-84 

13,468,900 

16-8 

18-4 

4,170,800 

5  0 

1885-89 

14,253,100 

14-2 

18  0 

6,482,400 

6-5 

1890-94 

17,804,900 

15-2 

23-6 

2,981,800 

2-5 

1895 

16,436,200 

13  0 

23-8 

*993,000 

*0-8 

'^  Net  export  of  capitaL 

The  average  value  of  domestic  exports,  when  reduced  to  the  com- 
parative basis  of  1870-74  prices,  shows  £23*8  per  head  in  1895  as  against 
an  average  of  J£15  in  1870-74,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  58  per  cent. 
The  five  years  which  ended  with  1879  show  an  average  export  of  £15*4 
per  head,  which  is  equal  to  £16*4  on  the  1870-74  prices;  the  five 
years  ending  with  1884  show  £16*8  per  head,  equal  to  £184  on  the 
1870-74  prices;  the  five  years  ending  in  1889  show  £14*2  per  head, 
equal  to  £18  on  the  same  basis  ;  while  the  five  years  which  ended  with 
1894  show  £15-2  per  head,  equal  to  £23-6  on  the  1870-74  prices.  In 
the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  just  given  will  be  found  the  average 
import  of  capital  during  each  series,  and  it  would  seem  that  during  the 
five  years  which  closed  with  1889  an  average  of  £6,482,400  was  imported 
during  each  year — that  is  to  say,  about  £6*5  per  head.  The  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  fijfures  is  that  the  years  in  which  an 
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undue  importation  of  capital  took  place  compare  un&Touiably  as  regards 
production  with  other  years  in  which  there  was  a  more  moderate  import, 
the  lowest  point  of  production  being  readied  in  the  years  when  the 
largest  amount  of  British  capital  was  brought  to  the  country,  and  the 
highest  during  those  years  in  which  a  very  much  redaced  amount  of 
capital  reached  these  shores. 

Abticles  of  Export. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony,  and  comprises  considerably 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports.  The  quantities  and 
values  of  the  wool  exported  since  1870  are  given  in  the  next  table,  and 
from  the  figures  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  greatly  the  colony  depends 
for  its  prosperity  upon  the  produce  of  its  flocks.  The  weights  given 
represent  the  actual  exports'  of  New  Soutii  Wales  wool,  washed  and 
greasy  being  taken  together  : — 


Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Tear. 

1 

Weight. 

Valae. 

15. 

£           ! 

lb. 

£ 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741.141 

1889 

261,853,484 

10,620,636 

1875 

87,534,280 

5,651,643 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,991,396 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625     ' 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036,018 

1885 

168,151,659 

7,246,642 

1892 

312,225,293 

10,211,456 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,586    ' 

1893 

318,782,858 

9,675,061 

1887 

216,450*342 

8,911,155    I 

1894 

331,774,424 

9,011,790 

1888 

235,848,944 

9,089,776    1 

18»5 

297,448,104 

8,958,690 

Besides  the  clip  of  the  colony,  there  has  been  a  large  export  of  other 
wool,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queensland.  In  1885  the  export  of  foreign 
wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  Jb.  weight,  valued 
at  £429,399;  but  the  returns  for  the  next  six  years  showed  a 
great  decrease  on  these  figures.  In  1892  the  export  again  exceeded 
10,000,000  &».  in  weight :  while  in  1895  it  amounted  to  32,544,571  lb., 
valued  at  £1,017,354.  The  exports  as  returned  by  the  GustcHns  are 
given  herewith;  but  the  quantities  &11  short  of  the  actual  amoonts, 
as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  j^aces,  was  exported  in  past 
years  as  New  South  Wales  wool — on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that 
led  to  the  shipment  in  1895  from  Melbourne,  as  the  produce  of  Yietoria, 
of  nearly  55,000,000  Tb.  weight  of  wool,  the  bulk  of  which  was  grown 
in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Year. 

WdKhL 

Yalne. 

Year. 

Wei^t. 

Yafaie. 

tb. 

£ 

1 

lb. 

£ 

1880 

7,614,490 

431,605 

1890 

7,415,438 

241,276 

1885 

10,221,766 

429,399 

1891 

8,803,662 

276.962 

1886 

4,664,971 

173,380 

t      1892 

10,826,721 

328,691 

1887 » 

7,844,867 

288,916 

1803 

26,200,018 

774,850 

1888 

7,407,309 

268,739 

1894 

22,391,022 

616>333 

1889 

4,375,545 

164,434 

1895 

32,544,571 

1 

1,017,354 

TBS  F0Sma2f  WOOL  TRADE. 
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The  export  of  domestic  wool  in  1891,  both  as  regarda  value  and 
quantitf,  was  the  highest  ever  attained,  the  increaee  over  the  previous 
je&r  being  95,564,89!^  9i.,  valued  at  £2,044,622.  A  large  portion  of 
this  advance,  however,  waa  not  dne  to  increased  prodnotion,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  1890  the  growers  were  unable  to  get  part  of  their 
produce  to  market  by  reaaon  of  the  general  strike  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  decrease  in  1892, 
as  compared  with  1891,  of  19,6^2,427  fi.,  of  the  value  of  £824,562,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  1894,  however,  the  domestic  export  nearly 
reached  the  quantity  shipped  in  1891,  being  only  113,296  tti,,  less  ;  bnt 
it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fall  in  prices  to  find  the  value  £2,024,338 
less  than  in  that  year.  In  189d,  the  season  being  unpropitious,  the 
export  foil  to  297,448,104  fb.,  but  owing  to  a  slight  rise  in  the  price,  the 
value  was  only  £53,100  leas  than  in  1894. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  wool  trade  of  -recent  years  has  been  the 
growing  disposition  shown  by  buyers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to 
purchase  their  supplies  direct  from  the  colony  instead  of  obtaining  them 
through  the  London  brokers.  YeAr  by  year  the  representatives  of 
foreign  manufacturers  who  visit  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
wool  sales  become  more  numerous.  Sixteen  years  ago  all  the  wool 
destined  for  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  found  ita  wny  to  London,  while 
in  1895  the  shipments  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  of  the 
staple  of  local  growth  amounted  to  91,320,974  ft..,  valued  at  £2,688,846. 
Th»  growth  of  a  direct  trade  with  the  Continent  is  desirable,  both  in 
the  interest  of  the  foreign  consumer  and  in  that  of  the  grower,  as 
the  profit  of  the  middleman,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  additional  carriage 
and  handling,  is  thereby  saved.  The  following  table  shows  the  steady 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  domestic  wool  shipped  direct  to  the  Continent 
during  the  past  eleven  years : — 
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There  was  formerly  a  disposition  to  export  washed  wool.  The 
tendency  is  now,  however,  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  grease,  except 
where  the  conditions  as  to  carriage,  etc.,  are  exceptional  Further 
reference  to  the  wool  trade  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
pastoral  pursuits. 

The  other  animal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  such  like- 
form  together  an  export  of  considerable  value,  the  shipments  of  tallow 
especially  having  larfijely  increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varied  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  being  affected  greatly  by  the  seasons 
experienced  both  in  this  colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  export  of  horses  has  increased  both  in  number  and  in  value ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  imports,  though  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  in  respect  to  horses  are  to  some  extent  misleading, 
as  the  number  of  thoroughbred  racing  animals  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  which  are  entered  as  exports 
and  imports,  gives  more  importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude 
really  warrants. 

In  1895  the  export  of  homed  cattle  declared  to  be  the  produce  of  New 
South  Wales  amounted  to  37,897  head,  valued  at  £117,437,  and  the 
import  to  91,296,  valued  at  £278,436.  The  export  of  sheep  during  the 
year  was  966,031,  worth  £284,477 ;  and  the  import  reached  420,374 
in  number,  and  in  value,  £156,609.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  the 
figures  for  the  export  and  import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain 
extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion 
of  stock  sent  from  one  colony  to  another  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  trade  in  1895  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  table  below, 
the  export  figures  comprising  both  home-reared  and  other  stock  : — 


Live  stock. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Number. 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 


Horses 

Horned  cattle 
Sheep  

Pigs 

Other  stock   . 

Total  .... 


£ 

4,222 

83,937 

5,219 

91,296 

278,4.36 

41.555 

420,374 

156,609 

999,773 

4,759 

4,736 
4,438 

832 

628,156 

£ 

97,460 

131,969 

299,154 

790 

2,176 


531,549 


Ooal  also  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  "Wales,  having 
been  exported  to  the  value  of  £773,954  in  1895,  representing  a  volume 
of  2,166,230  tons.  The  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  colony  will 
be  found  traced  in  the  chapter  on  **  Mines  and  Minerals,"  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  product  has  been  subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other 
item  of  export. 
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The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important  since 
1884,  the  figures  for  1893  amounting  to  X3, 03 1,7 20,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  coincident  with  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  free  coinage,  the  export  declined  to 
£2,289,489  in  1894  ;  while  in  1895,  owing  to  a  lengthy  stoppage  of 
work  at  the  principal  silver  mine,  the  export  declined  still  further  to 
£1,648,103.  The  export  of  locally-produced  copper  and  tin  revived 
somewhat  during  1888,  but  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  since. 
Copper  was  exported  in  1895  to  the  value  of  £140,866,  and  tin  to  the 
extent  of  £138,623.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
Customs  department,  but  the  amounts  are  swollen  by  ore  from  other 
Australasian  colonies,  particularly  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia, 
sent  to  be  refined  in  New  South  Wales.  The  actual  local  production  of 
copper  and  tin  during  1895  may  be  set  down  at  £136,969  and  £87,937 
respectively.  The  trade  in  these  metals  is  still  very  much  below  what 
it  was  in  1884  and  previous  years. 

Grold  bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  the 
colony.     The  export  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  was : — 


Year.  £ 

1870'  1,824,524 

1875  2,106,074 

1880  863,012 

1885  1,461,478 

1886  1,619,278 

1887  1,318,917 

1888  2,122,337 


Year.  £ 

1889  3,211,747 

1890  2,289,022 

1891  3,732,894 

1892  2,263,661 

1893  2,995,777 

1894  2,308,264 

1895  3,146,557 


Taken  by  itself,  the  foregoing  statement  might  seem  to  favour  the 
opinion  sometimes  hazarded  that  the  colony  is  being  denuded  of  its 
gold.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  gold  shipped  is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  other  colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted.  The  amount 
of  gold  raised  in  the  colony  during  1895  was  valued  at  £1,315,929, 
while  the  domestic  bullion  and  specie  exported  is  estimated  at 
£1,063,558.  This,  however,  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  in  most  years 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  amount  exported  is  of  local  production. 

Divided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports  of  home 
produce  in  1895  appear  as  follow  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  including  breadstuffs   883,949 

Wines,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  ; 11,307 

Live  stock 498,918 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 10,807, 990 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 31,386 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including 

silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore. 2,243,144 

Coal  and  coke 783,866 

Specie  and  gold  bullion    1,063,558 

.^jrticles  of  education,  art,  and  amusement 12,325 

Manufactured  articles  not  included  elsewhere 75, 1 74 

Unclassified  articles 24,593 

Total £16,436,210 
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By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  materials. 
As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  Sooth  Wales  has  not  yet 
acbievGd  any  position ;  and  though  its  manufactures  are  not  without 
their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  its  own  markets  famish  so 
wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  iridustxy  as  to  make  it  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  great  development  of  export  trade  in  home  manufactoies 
in  the  immediate  future.  So  many  channels  have  been  presented  for 
the  successful  employment  of  capital  that  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other 
countries  with  its  own  manufactures;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital 
are  closed,  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  ^ 
doubtless  be  recognised.  The  following  table  has  been  pr^iaved  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  value  par 
head  of  population,  of  the  principal  articles  exported  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  preponderance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advanced 
one  stage  towards  the  finished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent : — 


Articles. 


1891. 


1892. 


189S. 


18M. 


1895. 


Batter i 

Coal  aad  coke   

Copper   

Fruit  (Green)   ...... 

Qrain,  pulse,  etc — 

Wheat    

Maize 

Flour  

lieather  

Live  stock- 
Cattle 

Horses    

Sheep 

Meat  

Shale  (kerosene)    ... 


Silver    bullion,   lead, 
and  ore   


Skins  and  hides   

Tallow    

Timber  (dressed   and 
rough) 

Tin 

Wool  


s.  d. 

0  5 

23  0 

3  7 

2  3 

0  10 

0  1 

0  7 
2  5 

11  5 

2  10 
11  5 

3  6 

1  9 

63  4 

8  6 

5  4 

0  10 

4  9 
193  0 


s.  d. 

1  3 

17  5 

3  2 

1  10 


0  1 
0  3 
3    0 

2  11 

3  4 
8    4 

4  10 
2    2 

41  10 

11     8 

.7    4 

0  10 

5  4 
172    0 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  1 

2  5 

13  7 

13  2 

1  0 

1  2 

2  3 

1  8 

0  3 

0  1 

3  3 

3  9 

3  3 

1  9 

1  8^ 

1  6 

4  9 

4  9 

5  2 

6  10 

1  4 

0  10 

50  1 

36  8 

10  2 

6  7 

12  3 

14  5 

0  7 

0  5 

3  9 

3  0 

159  10 

145  8 

s.  d. 

0  11 

12  4r 

2  3 

1  1 


0  1 

0  2 
4  5 

1  10 
1  6 
4  6 

11  2 

1  3 

26  1 

9  9 

12  3 
0  8 

2  2 
141  8 
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The  total  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  home  produc 
exported  during  1895  are  as  follow : — 


Batter  

57,575 

Moat    

705,924 

Coaludot^a   

782,479 

Bhale,  Eeroseae.... 

77,934 

lSa,968 

SUverandore    .... 

.     1,648,103 

68:«86 

Fruit   

Tallow 

.       773,105 

Grain  and  puln    

10,223 

44,305 

279,281 

Tin  (a«t  export).... 

87.937 

4S8,918 

.     8,968,fl90 

Be-Expobt  Tbade. 

The  re-export  trade  of  the  colony  increaeed  coosiderably  unUI  1889, 
but  since  that  time  its  value  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  not 
been  maintained.  The  shipping  facilities  of  Sydney  at  one  time 
attracted  to  the  port  a  large  amount  of  trade  from  New  Zealand, 
Qoeensland,  and  the  South  Seas,  for  transhipment  to  Europe  ;  but  the 
establishment  of  direct  communication  between  those  colonies  and 
Europe  checked  to  some  extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-esport  trade. 
The  r&export  trade  overland  is  comparatively  limited,  amounting  in 
1896  to  £450,952,  out  of  a  total  of  £5,498,575. 

The  total  value  of  the  r»«xports  of  the  colony,  and  the  value  of  the 
gold  bullion  and  specie  included  thn^u,  during  the  periods  mentioned, 
were  as  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  gold,  consisting  largely  of 
Queensland  metal  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  of  specie  shipped  to  Iiondon 
by  the  banks,  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  tnule : — 


Ra4iportB. 

Oald   BnllioD  and 

Y«»r. 

i^^i'.tKe 

OvetUnd. 

TotaL 

to»goiDK. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

2,886,367 

8,210 

2,894,477 

1,491,893 

4,008 

3,787,793 

1,459,057 

3,628,991 

47.880 

3,674,871 

838,115 

4,525,883 

164,914 

4,690,827 

135,380 

4,134,708 

1,588,756 

U87 

4,120,184 

161,254 

4,281,438 

1,278,162 

1888 

4,684,752 

552,986 

5,237,738 

1,944.327 

1886 

5,223,288 

372,253 

5,594.541 

2,880,883 

186,606 

4,813,212 

290,549 

4,858,308 

2,438,801 

4,145,912 

113,233 

2,263,861 

5,191,249 

G35,7S1 

6,827,010 

^,892 

4,518,506 

154,207 

5,0*7.8M 

480,952 

J 

jr 

^vi 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  other 
than  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  exported  during  1895  : — 


Apparel,  Wearing 65,976 

Bags  and  sacks    35,184 

Beer  and  ale    25,439 

Boots  and  shoes 27,641 

Copper 14,153 

Copra    60,381 

Drapery     161,319 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 39,041 

Flour 3,710 

Fruit  Fresh  and  dried 25,203 

Furniture  and  upholstery 12,059 

Gold  specie  and  bullion 2,081,999 

Hardware 30,771 

Iron  and  steel — 

Manufactured  wrought 27*  514 

Wire — black  and  galvanised       23, 867 


Iron  and  steel  {continued) — 

Galvanised  sheets  and  bars  37,440 

Leather  15,427 

Live  stock 32,631 

Machinery 103,823 

Meats 14,282 

Paper,  books,  etc 39,129 

Skins  and  hides    312,962 

Spirits , 36,720 

Sugar  78,832 

TaUow    329,040 

Tea 77,737 

Tin  48,050 

Tobacco,   cigars,   and  cigar- 
ettes    53,323 

Wool  1,017,354 


Amongst  raw  materials  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  talW, 
skins  and  hides,  copra,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufactured  articles 
are  chiefly  drapery,  apparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  drugs 
and  chemicals,  books  and  stationery,  boots,  beer  and  spirits,  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisions.  Grouped 
under  the  several  heads  already  adopted  for  the  imports  and  exports, 
the  value  of  the  re-export  trade  for  the  year  1895  will  be  found  below  :— 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  including  breadstuffs  , . . .     298, 146 

Wines,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 76, 1 18 

Livestock 32,631 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 1,914,009 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 308,265 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including 

silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore 292,292 

Specie  and  gold  bullion 2,090,280 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amusement  95,423 

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included 3 1 6, 148 

Articles  unclassified  by  Customs 75,263 

Total ; £5,498,575 


OVEELAND   TbADE. 

As  the  major  portion  of  the  goods  exported  overland  simply  passes 
through  the  border  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  Great 
Britain,  the  diversion  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of  the  colony  to 
its  ports  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.  It  was  believed  that 
the  extension  of  the  trunk  railways  to  the  centres  of  the  pastoral  industry 
would  have  the  effect  of  permanently  diverting  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  trade  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  seen 
from  figures  in  another  part  of  this  volume  that  such  diversion  has  only 
been  partial.     The  condition  of  the  Darling  and  other  western  rivers 
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exerci^s  a,  marked  iofluence  on  the  overland  trade,  especially  in  wool ; 
and  it  is  found  that  when  the  rivers  are  not  easily  navigable  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  staple  reaches  the  eastern  seaboard  than  is  the  case 
in  other  seasons.  A  marked  increase  in  the  total  trade  will  be  noticed  in 
1886  and  the  following  years,  and  in  1891  the  value  of  the  trade  was 
more  than  twofold  that  of  the  year  tirst  mentioned ;  but  there  was  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  trade  in  1893,  mainly  owing  to  the  strike  at  Broken 
Hill,  the  decline  in  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  Wil- 
lyama  Custom  House  alone  amounting  to  no  less  than  XI, 988,961. 
This  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  diminislied  requirements  of  the 
population  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-fields,  whose  natural  outlet  is  by 
way  of  Adelaide,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Broken  Hill.  The 
slight  revival  in  the  overland  trade  in  1893  was  due  to  the  greater  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis  ;  while 
the  decline  in  the  exports  since  that  year  has  chiefly  been  caused  by  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1894,  and  by  a  fire  in  the  workings 
of  the  principal  mine  in  1895,  which  adversely  afiected  the  industry 
in  the  Barrier  district ;  and  in  the  imports,  to  a  number  of  causes, 
amongst  which  were  a  smaller  import  of  live  stock  from  Queensland 
and  l£e  still  further  contraction  of  the  goods  introduced  for  consump- 
tion at  Broken  Hill. 


y™. 

ImpoTtt 

Tolsl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISTO 

1,071.087 

2.177,813 

3,248,800 

1ST5 

1,460.528 

4,343,729 

5,804,257 

1S80 

1,438,155 

4,768,642 

6,206,697 

1885 

2,611,130 

3.405,073 

6,016,203 

1886 

2,039,168 

4,251,800 

6,290,968 

1887 

3,166,673 

6,231,454 

8,398,027 

3,040,010 

5,559,681 

8,599,691 

3,l.'i0,69S 

6,919,491 

10.070,189 

1890 

4,707,341 

8,026,376 

12,733,717 

1891 

4,319,204 

8,630,248 

12,949,462 

1892 

2,928,417 

6,034,211 

8,962,628 

1893 

2,698,011 

6,706,936 

9,404,  M7 

1894 

1,788,654 

5.222,089 

7.010,743 

1895 

1,783,368 

4,748,129 

6,531,497 

Trade  with  the  United  Eisgdom. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  high  position  in  regard 
to  value,  being  until  recent  years  even  larger  tiian  the  intercolonial 
trade  of  the  colony  ;  and  even  now,  if  to  the  viilue  ut  goods  i.-omin^ 
directly  from  Great  Britain  were  added  that  of  goodajM^MBlLrough 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  but  destined  for  or  "  '^ 
the  proportion  of  British  trade  would  be  still  h 
nominal  trade  between  the  United  Kingdoi^  J^^^ 
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amounted  in  1895  to  the  large  sum  of  £15,791,525  out  of  a  total  trade 
of  £37,927,200,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this  trade  was 
little  short  of  £20,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade,  as  set  down  in  the 
subsequent  table,  is,  therefore,  much  below  the  truth,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  produce  exported  to  Victoria 
and  South  Australia  overland  is  in  reality  destined  for  British  ports. 
The  seaward  trade  alone  can  be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table,  for  1870  and  subsequent  periods : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Eiqwrts. 

Total  British 
trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200,706 

2,492,640 

5,693,ai6 

1875 

6,062,226 

6,374,503 

12,436,729 

1880 

6,536,661 

7,525,637 

14,062,298 

1885 

11,885,597 

7,293,133 

19,178,730 

1890 

8,628,007 

6,623,431 

15,251,438 

1891 

10,580,230 

8,855,465 

19,435,695 

1892 

8,883,983 

7,653.915 

16,537,898 

1893 

7,218,124 

8,269,607 

16,487,631 

1894 

5,983,489 

7,956,377 

13,939,866 

1895 

6,420,107 

9,371,418 

15,791,625 

Intercolonial  Trade. 

Even  more  considerable  than  the  British  trade  in  most  years 
apparently  stands  the  intercolonial,  although  in  1895  it  was  £878,872 
less,  the  amount  being  i&14,912,653.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this 
trade,  however,  must  be  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Southern  and  Western  districts  is  by  way 
of  Victoria  and  South  Austi-alia.  Thus  out  of  X7, 32 1,668  imported  by 
New  South  Wales  during  1895  from  the  Australasian  colonies,  goods  to 
the  value  of  JG3,655,000  only,  excluding  gold,  were  the  produce  of  the 
places  from  which  they  were  received,  and  of  the  £7,590,985  exports  only 
£1,720,000  were  retained  for  local  consumption  by  the  colonies  to  which 
they  were  sent.  The  nominal  value  of  the  intercolonial  trade  since  1870 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,677,927 

3,837,680 

7,515,607 

1875 

5,878,751 

6,570,127 

12,448.878 

1880 

5,945,788 

7,381,172 

13,326,960 

1885 

8,505,429 

6,936,139 

15,531,568 

1890 

10,981,721 

11,284,740 

22,266,461 

1891 

11,127,178 

11,603,170 

22,730,348 

1802 

9,201,193 

8,917,677 

18,118,870 

1893 

8,895,787 

9,881,038 

18,776,825 

1894 

7,794,168 

8,243,954 

16,038,122 

1885 

7,321,668 

7,590,985 

14,912,653 

INTSSCOLOSUJ.  TMAB'E. 
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The  total  intercolonial  trade  of  the  Australasian,  colonies  with  New- 
South  Wales  increased  largely  from  1885  to  1891,  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  trade  which  sprang  up  with  the  working  of  the  Barrier  silver 
mines.  The  province  of  South  Australia  liea  between  the  western 
district  of  !New  South  Wales  and  the  sea,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
the  trade  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  posses  through  that  province,  and 
swells  the  volume  of  commerce  credited  to  it.  Even  with  this  trade 
inckded,  however,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  seaward  from  the  overland  portion,  that  the  exchange 
of  commodities  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  colonies  in 
1895  was  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  :— 


Tenr. 

S«w«,i. 

OveHuid. 

ToUl. 

& 

& 

£ 

1885 

9,515.305 

6,016,203 

15,531,568 

1S86 

9,500,481 

6,290,966 

15,791,4*7 

1887 

9,612,332 

8,398,027 

18,010,359 

1S8S 

10,100,491 

8,599,691 

18,700.182 

1889 

11,318,168 

10,070,189 

21,388,357 

1890 

9,532,744 

12,733.717 

22,266.461 

1S91 

9,780,896 

12,949.452 

22,730,348 

1892 

9,156,242 

8,962,628 

18,118,870 

1893 

9,371,878 

9,404,947 

16.776,825 

1894 

9,027.379 

7,010,743 

16,036,122 

1895 

8,3SI,156 

6,531,497 

14,912,653 

As  already  pointed  out,  a  great  proportion  of  the  intercolonial  export 
trade,  especially  that  which  is  sent  overland,  represents  produce  of  New 
South  Wales  ultimately  destined  for  European  markets,  though  credited 
to  the  colony  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  first  instance.  Similarly  with  the 
imports,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  trade  comprises  goods  which  have  originally 
come  frona  Great  Britain  but  have  been  purchased  in  the  Melbourne 
&nd  Adelaide  markets,  or  are  passing  through  those  ports  as  being  the 
nearest  routes  to  their  destination.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
goods  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales  consumed  in  the  various 
colonies  was  XI, 720,000  in  1895,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
other  colonies  consumed  in  New  .Smuli  Wiiler-,  Kj^chiiling  ;;"ld  ilhil  inid 
bnllion,  was  £3,655,000.  If  fro.n  the  value  at  New  South  W.Ue.s 
exports  there  be  deducted  £453,040,  the  a_  _ 
live  stock  exported  to  the  adjacent  colonies, Jj 
Australasian  markets  consume  n  very  %  **' 
this  colony. 
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Victoria. 

Victoria  came  first  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group,  as  regards  its 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  until  1893,  when  the  decline  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  it  sends  to  this 
colony  has  caused  it  to  rank  below  Queensland.  It  is  estimated  that  prior 
to  the'  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  New  South  Wales  into  the 
Riverine  districts,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  some  of 
its  richest  portions,  traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This  traffic 
has  now,  to  a  great  extent,  been  diverted  along  New  South  Wales  lines 
to  Sydney;  and  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria,  instead  of  in- 
creasing with  the  settlement  of  those  districts,  is  declining.  The  following 
table  shows  the  trade  of  the  year  1870,  and  of  subsequent  periods  up 
to  1895 :— 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,153,695 

2,583,552 

3,737,247 

1875 

2,066,156 

4,269,770 

6,335,926 

1880 

2,187,119 

4,578,867 

6,765,986 

1885 

3,309,696 

3,450,796 

6,760,492 

1890 

2,097,259 

5,386,553 

7,483,812 

1891 

2,818,935 

5,443,663 

8,262,598 

1892 

2,432,399 

4,278,907 

6,711,306 

1893 

2,020,421 

3,620,302 

5,640,723 

1894 

1,583,206 

3,129,663 

4,712,869 

1895 

1,499,592 

3,078,017 

4,577,609 

The  import  trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria  covers  a  large  range  of 
articles,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  export,  which  mainly  com- 
prises three  leading  items  of  raw  produce — wool,  live  stock,  and  coaL 
Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Victorian  and 
other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under  the  former  class  are  agricultural 
implements,  butter,  breadstuffs,  fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder,  and 
vegetables;  while  under  the  second  head  come  drapery  and  apparel, drugs, 
hardware,  iron,  machinery,  stationery,  tea,  raw  sugar,  and  various 
manufactured  articles.  Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  comes 
chiefly  to  Sydney  ;  the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  colony,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to 
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Victoria  as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived.  The 
following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  from  Victoria 
during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Agricultural  implements , 

Bags  and  sacks  

Beer  (in  wood  and  bottle) 

Biscuits , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter , 

Candles   

Cheese 

Cordage  and  rope 

Drapery  

Drugs  and  apothecaries'  wares 

Earthenware  and  china   

Flour  

Fruit- 
Green  

Dried  

Furniture  and  upholstery   

Gold  (coin,  bars,  and  dust) 

Grain  and  pulse — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Other  

Hardware     

Hay  and  chaff    

Iron  and  steel  goods 

Jams  and  jellies    

Jewelleiy    

Lead 

Leather  

Livestock 

Machinery 

Malt  and  hops   

Musical  iustruments 

Oatmeal 

Oilmen's  stores 

Oils  

Paper,  books, stationery,  etc... 

Potatoes 

Saddlery  and  harness  

Soap 

Spirits 

Sugar  (raw)    

Tea  

Timber    

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Toj's 

Vegetables  (green)  and  onions 

Wearing  apparel    , 

Wines 

Woolpacks 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28,765 

34,980 

43,853 

12,907 

11,662 

11,937 

13,896 

16,372 

17,485 

21,242 

18,611 

15,218 

1,348 

1,386 

745 

711 

29,295 

17,271 

12,111 

10,469 

19,017 

7,774 

3,346 

2,711 

9,034 

3,878 

4,351 

3,120 

1,530 

693 

488 

374 

5,390 

3,697 

3,130 

3,695 

230,879 

143,492 

92,151 

110,435 

27,017 

14,934 

12,786 

10,440 

14,285 

4,919 

5,681 

5,400 

382,382 

318,598 

153,430 

130,093 

16,813 

19,959 

14,062 

14,254 

11,645 

6,352 

6,312 

7,885 

26,328 

11,235 

7,280 

6,679 

11,006 

78,608 

354,219 

144,199 

90,310 

144,583 

41,536 

20,152 

6,559 

8,867 

17,001 

3,992 

12,509 

36,349 

40,727 

12,129 

49,865 

46,151 

44,746 

24,187 

169,097 

173,022 

150,290 

83,218 

183,302 

92,287 

53,061 

40,361 

4,189 

2,340 

1,256 

1,408 

6,587 

1,991 

1,162 

2,574 

17,536 

4,162 

8,068 

1,449 

13,683 

10,871 

10,502 

9,962 

283,261 

246,350 

160,461 

166,475 

85,015 

63,313 

46,914 

43,636 

18,696 

33,155 

35,820 

18,848 

12,209 

5,678 

6,189 

6,687 

18,721 

15,661 

14,651 

12,195 

10,843 

6,896 

3,753 

3,362 

17,394 

20.308 

18,018 

16,942 

77,257 

50,695 

31,823 

29,385 

44,051 

42,549 

38,985 

18,042 

8.432 

6,978 

5,004 

4,486 

23,327 

7,604 

8,619 

8,290 

34,544 

32,145 

23,973 

22,267 

72,451 

61,408 

49,672 

86,793 

94,823 

121,452 

60,674 

78,618 

22,553 

24,920 

13,741 

13,335 

23,686 

27,352 

16,982 

15,831 

11,146 

5,521 

4,319 

614 

28,450 

28,307 

25,363 

28,121 

112,754 

76,006 

65,927 

61,927 

.9,127 

6,182 

3,593 

3,484 

15,770 

15,437 

14,424 

19,058 

£ 

13,716 

12,847 

12,785 

584 

12,249 

61,453 

1,885 

1,035 

4,568 

121,163 

11,497 

2,889 

66,598 

17,905 
7,271 
9,432 

33,033 

27,033 

2,099 

12,023 

28,961 

87,586 

40,388 

1,083 

5,612 

878 

12,864 

128,741 

52,738 

29,534 

2,602 

11,461 

3,434 

13,208 

32,678 

23,399 

4,202 

7,082 

24,253 

59,269 

57,077 

19,034 

17,357 

978 

25,409 

67,436 

4,805 

19,812 
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The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne  for 
shipment  to  London  and  other  European  ports.  A  large  quantity  of 
this  wool  is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  better  prices  are  generally  obtained  for  "  Port  Phillip " 
wool.  The  value  of  wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  1870  and  subse- 
quent periods  was  as  follows : — 


Year.  £ 

1870 1,067,457 

1875 2,263,184 

1880 3,224,289 

1886 1,868,019 

1890 2,521,898 


Year.  £ 

1891 2,779,963 

1892 2,618,469 

1893 2,210,198 

1894 2,030,646 

1895 1,968,643 


The  decrease  shown  since  1880  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  the  staple,  though  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  old  routes. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  form  a  largo  portion  of  the  exports  to 
Victoria,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  also  been 
valuable.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  point  where  the  demand 
for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stock,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for  the  supply  of  the 
deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short  of  one^^fourth  of  the 
whole  consumption.  The  sheep  exported  are  almost  entirely  New 
South  Wales  produce ;  the  cattle,  however,  are  generally  bred  in 
Queensland,  and  fattened  for  market  on  runs  in  New  South  Wales. 

Coal  is  next  in  importance  as  'an  export  of  this  colony  to  Victoria, 
the  value  during  1895  being  £266,137,  which  was  far  larger  than  the 
value  of  the  trade  in  this  staple  with  any  other  country.  The  only 
other  article  worthy  of  note  is  skins,  which  are  sent  to  Victoria  for 
re-export.  The  following  table  shows  the  export  trade  during  the  last 
five  years : — 


Description  of  Ooods. 


1881. 


1892, 


1893. 


1804. 


1895. 


Coal 

Coin — gold 

Drapery  

Fish  (preserved) 

Fruit  (fresh)   

Kerosene  shale  

Live  stock  

Machinery  

Periodicals,  books,  paper,  etc.    . . . 

Skins    

Tea   

Timber 

Wheat  and  other  grain    

Wines  

Wool    


£ 

£ 

£ 

474,054 

394,591 

314,000 

325,000 

100,000 

31,873 

36,203 

26,675 

12,756 

4,038 

908 

71,340 

79, 123 

76,629 

8,034 

9,940 

8,646 

1,216,048 

782,245 

260,475 

19,561 

9,315 

13,474 

22,672 

13,190 

9,399 

66,528 

90,398 

175,378 

9,154 

47,674 

6,909 

31,936 

34,597 

27,465 

52,488 

6,997 

2,553 

0,232 

2,380 

1,814 

2,779,963 

2,518,459 

2,210,198 

£ 

252,200 


22,242 

1,742 

57,846 

2,849 

330,310 

16,335 

8,353 

115,378 

6,628 

16,597 

1,071 

2,815 

2,030,643 


£ 
256,137 


33,416 

3,2^ 
31,993 
4842 
293,106 
13,092 
6,6o0 
104,536 
11,916 
•  16,172 
9,434 
2,436 
1,958,643 
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The  articles  comprised  in  the  import  trade  are  much  more  varied  than 
the  exports,  although  in  point  of  value  the  latt^  are  nearly  double  the 
former. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  over  onfr 
third  of  the  imports,  cross  the  border.  The  value  of  the  imports  over- 
land, however,  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  already  specified,  daring 
1886,  and  although  an  improvement  has  been  shown  in  scmie  years,  the 
trade  increasing  73  per  cent,  during  the  period  from  1885  and  1890,  it 
has  only  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  the  overland  export  trade  is 
now  only  half  of  the  value  at  which  it  stood  in  1891.  The  value  in 
1870  and  subsequent  periods  was : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Eacports. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,308 

1,811,848 

2,260,156 

1875 

945,049 

3,546,674 

4,491,723 

1880 

963,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

1885 

1,555,139 

2,450,444 

4,005,583 

1890 

986,527 

4,237,004 

5,223,531 

1891 

1,088,012 

4,184,219 

5,272,231 

1892 

907,283 

2,960,171 

3,867,454 

1893 

912,956 

2,486,282 

3,399,238 

1894 

598,736 

2,148,962 

2,747,698 

1895 

570,440 

2,104,591 

2,675,031 

Queensland. 

Amongst  the  colonies,  Queensland  now  takes  first  rank  in  the  value 
of  its  trade  with  New  South  "Wales.  The  estimated  amount  of  the 
imports  and  exports  since  1870  is  given  hereunder.  It  is  possible  that 
the  values  are  somewhat  understated,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  in 
stock  which  does  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Customs  officers. 
Though  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  a  common  boundary 
of  900  miles,  the  overland  trade,  except  in  live  stock,  is  small. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Ebcports. 

Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,767,974 

680,30] 

2,448,276 

1875 

2,521,312 

1,238,226 

3,759,538 

1880 

2,224,421 

1,362,262 

3,586,683 

1885 

2,913,588 

2,174,266 

5,087,854 

1890 

5,482,452 

1,670,466 

7,152,917 

1891 

4,303,520 

1,063,780 

6,367,300 

1892 

4,122,822 

1,105,173 

5,227,996 

1893 

4,746,152 

1,599,898 

6,346,050 

1894 

4,506,490 

970,926 

5,477,416 

1895 

4,011,776 

1,416,267 

6,428,033 
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The  imports  from  Queensland  chiefly  consist  of  gold,  live  stock,  sugar, 
wool,  and  tin.  Large  quantities  of  gold  are  sent  from  Queensland  to 
be  minted  at  Sydney,  there  being  no  Mint  in  the  northern  colony. 
The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1895  was  £906,691,  being  entirely 
for  re-export.  Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £333,646,  of  which 
£247,820  represented  cattle.  The  importation  of  cattle  from  Queensland 
mainly  depends  on  the  suitability  of  the  season  for  travelling  stock. 
As  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  figures  for  1895  are  less  than  those 
for  the  previous  four  years  : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1892. 


189S. 


1894. 


1895. 


Boots  and  shoes   

Drapery,  apparel,  etc, 

Fruit  (fresh)    

Gold  (bars  and  dust).. 

Live  stock 

Maize  

Oysters   

Skins  

Sugar  (raw)    

Tallow 

Wool   

Tin  (ingots  and  ore) .. 


£ 

£ 

2,134 

1,210 

20,324 

17,113 

17,892 

17,497 

2,092,364 

2,190,477 

925,668 

615,449 

25,229 

8,677 

10,694 

10,856 

76,743 

139,800 

503,404 

325,982 

45,461 

106,710 

341,670 

473,428 

109,417 

1 

107,852 

1,069 

7,966 

32,691 

2,155,843 

752,813 

885 

7,416 

164,719 

377,307 

144,126 

783,276 

104,163 


3,509 

10,898 

17,647 

2,392,785 

396,253 

1,214 

2,360 

146,533 

460,378 

249,516 

566,503 

80,864 


1,335 

12,467 

42,282 

1,693,663 

333,646 

127 

2,910 

240,581 

341,034 

294,504 

906,691 

42,484 


Most  of  the  goods  imported  from  Queensland  are  for  re-export,  and 
of  the  total  imported  during  1895  goods  to  the  value  of  jB2,507,000,  or 
more  than  62  per  cent.,  were  not  retained  in  the  colony  for  home 
consumption.  New  South  Wales  is  the  chief  external  market  for 
Queensland  sugars  and  live  stock,  and  there  is  a  growing  trade  in 
fruit  and  other  sub-tropical  products. 

The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  from 
causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports ;  they  comprise  a  large 
number  of  items,  mainly,  however,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
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The  values  of  the  chief  articles  exported  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Queensland  have  been  as  follow  in  the  years  named  : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Apparel  (wearing) 

Bags  and  sacks 

Boots  and  shoes 

Coal 

Coin  (gold) 

Drapery 

Flour  

Fruit  (fresh)  

Hardware  

Iron  and  steel    

Leather  

Livestock 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc. 

Potatoes 

Tea 

Tin  (ingots,  ore,  and  plates) 

Tobacco,  etc 

Wool  


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20,446 

22,028 

17,063 

16,151 

12,482 

7,095 

12,218 

17,382 

34,996 

10,485 

8,223 

6,278 

7.291 

11,317 

9,640 

6,438 

36,020 

201,020 

841,700 

305,000 

118,658 

63,518 

52,780 

32,732 

93,623 

24,033 

11,579 

10,214 

47,340 

30,596 

35,659 

26,915 

25,019 

26,063 

19,341 

15,264 

49,716 

99,905 

87,630 

68,199 

13,186 

7,869 

7,681 

7,037 

139,729 

174,376 

125,666 

79,707 

34,951 

31,184 

40,222 

30,425 

29.562 

22,285 

15,007 

13,778 

11,699 

9,124 

12,198 

5,714 

24,557 

25,542 

27,518 

33,059 

13,868 

17,583 

4,497 

12,960 

18,809 

19,742 

10,239 

12,727 

15,670 

30,602 

27,806 

16,820 

£ 
18,912 
16,232 
15,534 

9,580 

580,200 

72,690 

4,367 
25,278 
15,433 
96.065 
12,352 
99,784 
38,740 
20,456 

4,289 
39,702 
14,545 
17,566 
20,155 


The  export  trade  with  Queensland  has  been  rapidly  falling  away,  but 
as  this  trade  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  British  goods  re-exported,  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  tliat  the  opening  of  a  direct  trade  with  Europe 
would  have  this  effect  The  amount  of  border  trade  between  the  two 
colonies  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  fluctuation  in  the  number, 
and  consequently  in  the  value,  of  stock  imported  and  exported  will 
account  for  the  variation  in  the  amounts  : — 


Year. 

ImpcHts. 

Exports. 

Tear. 

1 

ImportB. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

• 

1 
I 

£ 

£ 

1870 

627,097 

40,540 

1891    ^ 

1,103,682 

231,613 

1875 

249,247 

223,667 

1892 

879,716 

243,971 

1880 

231,161 

245,651 

1893 

904,186 

546,757 

1885 

669,739 

337,023 

1894 

556,585 

166,486 

1890 

2,158,822 

317,717 

1895 

592,126 

507,244 

South  Australia. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  was  at  one  time  more  variable  than 
that  with  any  other  colony,  depending,  as  it  then  did,  on  the  state  of 
the  Manay  and  Darling  Rivers.  After  1886,  however,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  was  nenteilised  by  the  expansion  of  trade  which  was 
found  in  the  requirements  of  the  population  of  Broken  Hill  silver 
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fields.  The  additional  trade  has  proved  of  enormous  advantage  to 
South  Australia^  as  the  Barrier  district  of  New  South  Wales,  with  its 
population  of  nearly  20,000  persons,  may  be  looked  upon  as  commer- 
cially a  province  of  the  neighbouring  colony.  The  total  imports  and 
exports  for  stated  periods,  commencing  at  1870,  were  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

366,480 

350,247 

1891 

2,746,788 

4,527,989 

1875 

987,933 

654,232 

1892 

1,461,815 

2,988,44S 

1880 

690,407 

830,256 

1893 

1,007,280 

3,889,491 

1885 

890,335 

810,953 

1894 

854,190 

3,108,600 

1890 

2,036,492 

3,700,124 

1895 

911,170 

2,314,682 

The  list  of  imports  is  a  long  one,  and  like  that  of  Victoria  includes  a 
large  number  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  : — 


Description  cf  Goods. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Bags  and  sacks 

Beer  

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter , 

Candles 

Cement 

Coke  and  coal 

Copper  (ore  and  ingots) 

Drapery,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 
Drugs  and  apothecaries'  ware 
Dynamite,  powder,  arms,  etc. 

Eggs 

Flour 

Fruit  (fresh) 

,,     (dried) 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Gold  (coin,  bars,  and  dust)  ... 
Grain  and  pulse — 

Wheat  

Other 

Hardware.^ 

Hats  and  caps 

Hay  and  chafif 

Iron  and  steel 

Jams  and  jellies 

Live  stock 

Machinery 

Milk  (condensed  &  preserved) 

Oils  in  bulk 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc. 
Potatoes   


£ 

9,866 

33,199 

43,255 

30,760 

12,412 

14,366 

441,284 

132,937 

174,130 

11,266 

30,729 

36,435 

300,989 

26,504 

10,396 

18,053 

59,962 

85,989 
33,955 
35,930 
12,791 
61,650 
182,583 
10,789 
40,235 
84,700 
11,201 
11,555 
21,475 
18,213 


£ 

3,259 

18,730 

5,739 

20,785 

7,39a 

2,278 

171,726 

101,641 

58,276 

5,931 

23,378 

25,034 

169,727 

18,817 

4,991 

2,325 

83,053 

5,909 

28,176 

20,573 

4,971 

62,077 

86,504 

7,345 

22,889 

30,869 

9,101 

7,220 

9,521 

9,659 


£ 

2,876 
13,665 

4,615 
13,609 

8,393 

336 

64,644 

20,.%8 

57,346 

4,570 
30,791 
22,308 
66,550 
17,505 

5,703 

1,504 
126,056 


£ 

2,476 

7,724 

3,316 

11,402 

6,106 

1,038 

36,728 

17,530 

42,894 

4,133 

27.984 

16,360 

83,242 

11,783 

4,432 

2,214 

21,772 


2,618 

7,041 

15,006 

13,194 

14,898 

6,731 

3,445 

2,752 

14,434 

24,023 

49,811 

27,848 

5,035 

2,864 

16,678 

8,276 

19,401 

19,583 

8,018 

5,940 

8,050 

7,032 

5,972 

4,681 

11,116 

9,234 

£ 

6,788 

8,709 

3,730 

25,610 

6,033 

340 

26,681 

11,892 

57,676 

4,451 

20,087 

16,570 

77,487 

13,350 

4,527 

1,444 

37,027 

31,232 

19,190 

6,708 

2,977 

77,204 

23,871 

2,110 

22,680 

24,582 

5,672 

6,931 

4,664 

7,299 
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Description  of  Goods. 


Skins  and  hides 

Spirits 

Sugar(raw) 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

T0J8  and  fuicy  goods  

Vegetables   (not  including 

potatoes) 

Wines 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

9,524 

15,634 

3,911 

6,408 

32,175 

23,640 

18,139 

14,707 

33,886 

39,589 

40,175 

35,974 

16,788 

13,928 

14,876 

13,766 

259,141 

156,973 

127,069 

108,793 

12,769 

11,340 

10,558 

9,390 

9,971 

3,015 

3,541 

2,752 

13,380 

12,516 

11,940 

10,315 

9,151 

5,716 

2,975 

1,891 

£ 
11,117 
13,072 
26,255 
10,646 
80,715 
9,644 
3,751 

7,639 
2,182 


The  exports  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore, 
and  wool.  The  values  of  the  principal  items  for  the  last  five  years  are 
as  follow  : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1892: 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Coal 

Coin  (gold) 

Coke 

Livestock  

Machinery  

Paper,  books,  &  stationery 
Silver  (ingots,  lead,  and  ore) 

Skins    , 

Sugar  (raw). 

Wool    


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,212 

5,894 

3,176 

2,391 

129,648 

62,869 

62,858 

63,418 

10,000 

14,000 

59,000 

445,000 

5,592 

232 

3,813 

10,033 

141,956 

58,717 

112,335 

90,094 

11,860 

9,762 

16,352 

6,279 

12,905 

1,856 

2,516 

3,617 

3,442,381 

2,354,938 

2,988,018 

2,254,864 

45,064 

37,871 

31,392 

46,711 

16,030 

5,234 

17.751 

1,971 

599,749 

361,817 

489,092 

488,835 

£ 

2,041 

51,947 

19,000 

6,701 

71,064 

10,112 

2,798 

1,605,774 

39,961 

3,055 

388,240 


The  records  of  the  overland  trade  were  not  kept  with  exactitude 
before  the  year  1877,  but  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed  is  amply 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  trade.  The  subjoined 
statement  shows  that  since  that  year  there  has  been  a  large  expansion. 
Theimpoiits  and  exports  of  1877,  taken  together,  amounted  to  £464,252, 
but  in  1891  they  reached  the  very  high  figUre  of  £6,341,926.  In  1892 
the  figures  fell  to  £3,971,487,  but  in  1893  they  rose  to  £4,554,766, 
only  to  fall,  however,  to  £2,757,096  in  1895.  The  expansion  from  1886 
to  1891  was  due,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  requirements  of 
the  newly-found  silver-fields  near  the  South  Australian  border,  and 
the  main  reason  for  the  decline  in  1892  was  to  be  found  in  the 
diminished  silver  production,  and  the  consequently  lessened  amount  of 
imports  into  the  Barrier  district.  The  revival  in  1893  was  owing  to 
increased  production  at  Broken  Hill  consequent  on  the  settlement  of 
the  industrial  disputes  which  had  affected  the  silver  industry  in  the 
previous  year;  but  the  great  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metc^  in 
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1894  brought  the  trade  down  to  its  1892  level ;  and  stoppage  of  work 
in  one  of  the  principal  mines,  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  was  responsible 
for  a  further  fall  in  1895. 

Most  of  the  article*  given  in  the  foregoing  list  are  sent  to  South 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  re-export,  and  are  not,  in  the  true  sense, 
exports  to  that  colony.  It  is  not  possible^  however,  to  trace  these  goods 
to  their  ultimate  deertiination,  ajad,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
adc^ted  in  most  Ci^stomB^  statistics,  the  ecmntry  which  t^e  goods  first 
enter  is  credited  as  dealing  directly  with  this  colony.  This  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Victoria.  The  imports  from  South  Australia 
via  Silvertcm,  Willyama  or  Broken  Hill,  and  Wentworth  on  the  Darling, 
amounted  to  £2,127,510  during  1891,  but  since  that  year  they  have 
steadily  declined,  until  in  1895  they  were  but  j£620,802  in  value. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway  system  of  this  colony 
to  the  banks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and  Wilcanni^  will  eventually 
divert  not  a  little  of  the  traffic  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide. 
The  certainty  of  speedy  delivery,  and  the  less  amount  of  handling  to 
which  goods  will  be  subjected,  will  probably  more  than  compensate  for 
the  additional  expense  of  delivery.  The  overland  trade  since  1877  is 
shown  below  : — . 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ia77 

253,838 

210,414 

1890 

1,661,992. 

.  3,471,666 

1880 

243,374 

698,581 

1891 

2,127,510 

4,214,416 

1885 

386,252 

617,606 

1892 

1,141,418 

2,830,069 

188« 

442,034 

1,396,403 

1893 

880,869 

3,673,897 

1887 

713,238 

1,513,241 

1894 

633,333 

.2,906,641 

1888 

1,154,924 

1,359,802 

1895 

620,802 

2,136,294 

.    1889 

1,092,095 

2,731,656 

Tasmajtia. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  New  South  Wales  with  Tasmania  at 
one  time  promised  to  develop  into  importance^  but  the  total  trade  was 
less  in  1895  than  in  1885.  It  will,  however,^  be  seen  that  the  imports  still 
lar^ly  exceed  the  exports,  and  while  the  diffev^ice  in  the  two  branches 
of  the  trade  was  becoming  less  every  year  until  1891,  the  imports  in 
1895  were  again  about  twice  the  value  of  the  exports : —    , 


Year. 

Imports. 

Rxportik 

Year. 

Ivapnxttk 

Exports. 

1 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

90,827 

26,555 

1891 

377,174 

252,356 

1875 

187,870 

44.274 

1892 

453,597 

22&,864 

1880 

383,106 

81,484 

1893. 

356,^22 

209,546 

.      1885 

582,177 

108,758 

1894 

342,522 

180,583 

1890 

432,615 

215,674 

1895 

302,270 

152,451 
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The  chief  imports  are  tin  in  ingots  and  silver  ore,  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  re-export ;  green  f niit,  potatoes,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  principal  articles  of  import  worthy  of  note  are  as 
follow :— 


189.. 

!««. 

ia». 

18M. 

18W. 

£ 
26.052 
25,0SO 
57,153 
11,600 
9,S16 
38.85* 
40.078 
24,866 
7,353 
8,553 
97,806 

17,652 

£ 

16,775 

16,959 

£ 

^ttoB^v z: 

93,661 
12,241 
3,320 
34,827 
63,210 
37,017 
3,406 
7,017 
115.242 

56,358 
11,502 
3,3« 
21,648 
81.525 
24,637 
1.259 
5.434 
90,276 

69,8ae 

14,621 

2,223 
14,335 
65,330 
51,769 
243 

3,563 
75,100 

Lin  stock  (idiMp)    

10,449 

The  export  trade  embraces  a  large  number  of  articles,  the  most 
imp(»tant  being  live  stock,  £5,794  ;  raw  sugar,  .£46,934  ;  coal,  .£20,788  ; 
and  drapery  and  apparel,  £6,778  ;  leather  £79,294,  out  of  total 
exports  to  the  amount  of  £152,451.  Most  of  the  other  articles  are 
foreign,  manufactured,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Great  BritaiD. 


14'ew  Zealakd. 
Kew  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  customers  of  this  colony ;  but  from  various  causes  both  the 
imports  and  the  exports  fell  away  vmy  considerably.  The  export  trade 
in  o(«nnodities  shows  but  little  sign  of  recovery,  the  large  increase  in 
the  vklnes  of  late  years  being  due  to  shipments  of  gold  coin  ;  while  the 
v^ue  of  the  imports  fluctnates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in  New 
South  Wales,  a  bad  year  being  always  attended  with  large  importations 
of  New  Zealand  wheat,  oats,  and  other  produce.  _  The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years ':— 


Y«. 

Import!. 

Export* 

- 

Import.. 

Eqnrt*. 

1S7D 
1875 

jses 
ram 

£ 
298,951 
135.480 
460,735 
899,623 
032,073 

£ 

197,035 
362,764 
ai5,174 
369,055 
294,113 

1891 
IS92 
1893 
1894 
1395 

£ 

871,422 
717,309 
756.433 
4M,450 

£ 

280.039 
286.039 
533,262 
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The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  bullion,  timber,  and  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given  here- 
with : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

16,646 

7,403 

632 

4,113 

997 

682 

484 

18,420 

13,664 

9,213 

11,020 

17,181 

17,555 

3,049 

403 

10,647 

4,109 

4,884 

hill 

246,550 

231,490 

343,718 

222,344 

15,417 

38,224 

31,080 

28,351 

126,869 

119,541 

124,475 

60,191 

61,113 

47,612 

22,735 

7,004 

13,445 

64 

12 

688 

19,438 

3,696 

9,850 

44,612 

7,276 

27,466 

13,735 

15,622 

13,158 

3,059 

1,062 

195 

18,152 

10,355 

2,523 

3,292 

10,599 

27,389 

4,177 

2,248 

5,392 

3,575 

2,160 

3,600 

10,889 

6,888 

10,480 

6,619 

67,079 

56,165 

17,313 

3,497 

97,983 

55,498 

68,852 

60,622 

1895. 


fiatter  

Cheese 

Drapery,  apparel,  etc. 

Flour 

Fungus , 

Gold  bars  and  dust 
Grain  and  pulse — 

Wheat  

Oats 

Other    

Gum 

Livestock    

Malt  and  hops 

Meat  (preserved)    

(Bacon,  etc.) 

Oatmeal   

Oysters 

Phormium  tenax 

Potatoes  

Timber 


£ 

5,459 

3,033 

13,293 

133 

812 

299,382 


60,491 

3,293 

199 

29,902 

23,527 
600 
3,021 
1,851 
2,935 
5,706 
5,854 

63,758 


In  1883  direct  steam  communication  was  established  between  New 
Zealand  and  Great  Britain;  this,  together  with  the  large  falling  off  in 
the  export  of  specie,  will  account  for  the  contraction  of  the  outward  trade 
which  took  place  between  that  year  and  1892.  The  value  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  to  New  Zealand  during  each  of  the  past  five  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Coal  

Coin  (gold)  

Drapery  and  apparel . . . ., 

Fruit  (fresh)    

Manures   

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc, 

Sugar  (raw) 

Timber 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

90,662 

72,450 

68,483 

60,767 

25,000 

225,000 

445,000 

i7,i'70 

24,344 

18,366 

14,418 

15,426 

12,388 

27,326 

27,386 

12,480 

20,114 

18,587 

i21,226 

15,642 

5,696 

4,993 

4,223 

8,508 

366 

19,435 

42,961 

8,349 

8,349 

7,603 

10,437 

£ 

50,347 

140,018 

15,256 

17,854 

27,405 

7,001 

9,921 

10,521 


Other  British  Possessions. 

Besides  the  Australasian  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  only  other 
British  possessions  that  have  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales  at  all  con- 
siderable are  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Fiji ;  although  during  the  last  few 
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years  the  trade  with  Ceylon  and  Canada  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  of  the  three  first-named 
colonies  during  1875,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear. 

Hong  Kong. 

India. 

Fiji. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

117,881 

172,676 

12,295 

10,958 

32,345 

63,033 

18S0 

228,526 

137,577 

653 

19,611 

54,135 

120,518 

1885 

340,187 

246,032 

117,208 

130,292 

192,540 

128,643 

1890 

271,730 

255,050 

195,368 

253,280 

99,853 

98,951 

1891 

273,383 

282,309 

260,307 

127,388 

89,859 

103,773 

1892 

239,606 

254,615 

180,499 

50,923 

70,121 

100,089 

1893 

191,477 

182,502 

184,261 

37,173 

56,012 

131,403 

1894 

182,496 

162,167 

201,805 

36,991 

45,039 

117,840 

1895 

181,529 

141,976 

212,337 

54,407 

27,890 

86,420 

Hong  Kong  commercially  is  a  port  of  China,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  trade  of  that  Empire  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted 
via  that  port.  The  China  trade  is  of  a  variable  nature,  the  total  of  the 
direct  trade  for  1895  being  only  £141,813,  as  against  £324,709  in 
1885  ;  while  the  trade  rna  Hong  Kong  in  1895  was  £323,505  as  against 
£586,219  ten  years  previously.  The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  during 
1895  consisted  principally  of  opium  valued  at  £28,056,  tea  at  £25,075, 
rice  at  £33,461,  tobacco  at  £3,295,  silks  at  £7,178,  China  oil  at 
£3,749,  flax  and  hemp  at  £10,400,  and  mats  and  matting  at  £839. 
The  export  trade  for  the  year  chiefly  comprised  the  following  items  : — 
Coin  to  the  amount  of  £115,631 ;  coal,  £12,398 ;  b^che-de-mer,  £1,057 ; 
fungus,  £594  ;  lead,  £1,921  ;  and  old  metal,  £3,652. 

The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  in  which 
year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137  in  1884. 
Since  that  period  the  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated,  owing  largely  to 
the  variable  export  of  coin.  During  1890,  it  reached  a  total  of 
£448,648,  the  highest  yet  attained  ;  but  during  the  next  three  years  it 
steadily  declined,  although  in  1894  it  showed  an  upward  movement,  the 
improvement  being  maintained  in  1895,  when  the  value  was  £266,744. 
Castor  oil  is  an  article  very  largely  imported  from  India,  the  value  of 
the  oil  received  during  1895  being  £21,480.  There  is  also  a  large  trade 
in  woolpacks,  the  importations  amounting  to  £46,748  ;  and  in  bags 
and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £53,436  were  received. 
The  only  other  articles  imported  during  1895  in  any  quantity  were 
rice,  J&6,363;  and  tea,  £64,152.     The  outward  trade  with  India  iu 
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XQost  years  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  coin,  coal,  and  copper.  During 
1895  the  export  of  gold  amounted  to  J&19,456,  the  other  principal 
articles  exported  being  coal,  ^16,574;  horaes,  £12,765;  sooored  vool^ 
£3,685  ;  and  copper,  £190,  the  ^ve  items  mentioned  comprising  a 
value  of  £52,670,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1895  of  £54,407. 
The  great  falling  off  noticeable  since  1890  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  exported.  In  that  year  the  value 
of  gold  exported  was  £203,299,  and  in  1891  only  £87,361,  while 
in  1894  there  was  no  export  of  gold,  and  in  1895  an  export  of  only 
£19,456. 

The  Fiji  Island  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  colonial 
possessions,  is  rather  unsteady.  In  1875  the  imports  from  these  Islands 
were  valued  at  £32,345,  and  the  exports  at  £63,033,  being  a  total  ot 
£95,378  ;  while  in  1895  the  imports  were  only  £27,890  in  value,  and 
the  exports  had  risen  to  £86,420,  the  total  trade  thus  being  £114,310. 
The  imports  were  highest  in  1885,  when  they  were  valued  at  £192,540. 
The  exports  reached  their  highest  total  in  1883,  when  they  amounted  to 
£248,380  ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  until  1887,  when 
the  lowest  figure  was  reached.  Since  then  the  exports  have  gradually 
recovered,  and  the  figures  for  1893  were  the  highest  recorded  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  trade  declined  in  1894,  and  still  farther  in 
1895. 

The  rise  of  a  trade  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Ceylon  may  be 
traced  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  imports  and  exports  for 
1875  and  following  periods  : — 


Period. 

CeykMi. 

Imports. 

Etporta.' 

In^Qorts. 

Exports. 

1875 

£ 

£ 
/ 

£ 

£ 

2,059 
1,781 
8,531 

1880 

17,530 
62,847 
18,784 
32,864 
10,655 
33,316 
52,740 
61,742 

1885 

17,701 
43,702 
55,544 
50,725 
70,991 
81,146 
94,595 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

10 

40 

37 

8,374 

14,523 

16,804 

4,080 
631 
8,975 
2,052 
2,822" 
2,055 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  imptwrt  isaude  in 
lumber  with  Canada,  but  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  in  that  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
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the  number  of  articles  iwforted,  and  cf  laying  the  foundation  of  an 
export  trade,  which  until  that  time  was  practic&Uy  fion-existent.  The 
principal  articlea  imported  in  1895  were  timber,  £21,164  ;  machinery, 
£13,113  ;  paper,  books,  etc.,  £6,137  ;  fish  (fresh,  dried,  and  preeerved), 
£5,002 ;  hardware  and  ironiuoiigery,  £2,830 ;  drapery  and  aj^mrel, 
£3,456  ;  and  drugs  and  apothecaries',  wares,  £1,938- — making  a  value  of 
£53,639,  out  of  a  total  of  £61,742.  The  chief  article  of  export  was 
tin  in  ingots,  to  the  value  of  £5,001  ;  the  other  principal  items  being 
skins  and  hides,  £3,280  ;  sugar,  £2,046  ;  preserved  meat,  £1,656  :  coal, 
£880 ;  butter,  £t{02  ;  and  fmit,  £396.  Theee  are  email  beginnings, 
but  the  trade  may  be  expected  to  show  a  large  increase  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  teadency  to  subatitote  for 
Chiaese  teas  the  product  of  Ceylon  and  India,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to 
this  fact  that  the  import  trade  with  the  island  has  mode  the  st^y  pro- 
gress shown  in  the  above  table.  In  1895  the  tea.  imported  from  Ceylon 
was  valued  at  £82,460,  out  of  a  total  of  £94,595  ;  the  other  principal 
imports  being  coffee,  £6,037;  fibre,  £2,152  ;  and  oilmen's  stores, 
£1,779.  The  ohief  exports  were  coal,  £896 ;  horses,  £400 ;  and  kerosene 
xhale,£116. 

Tkape  wtte  the  Vmited  Kingdom  and  its  Posbbbsiohb. 
To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  colony  follows  the  British  &tg  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  the  value 
of  the  tcade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain  and  h«r  de^ten- 
(lencies  during  the  period  since  1670,  but  also  the  proportion  which 
that  trade  bears  to  the  whole.  A  fairly  steady  proportionate  decline 
is  apparent  in  the  exports  slnou  1886,  which  was  about  the  period 
when  direct  trade  with  Continental  Eurc^  was  efitablished : — 


13.021, 7SB 

ill -85 

21.299,715 

80-74 

19,153,071 

BB-86 

17,56i,94S 

91-62 

19.031,772 

89-6G 

20.198,508 

88-34 

20,273.053 

89-64 

16,662,88.1 

89-S3 

18,679.402 

92-11 

14,396,01.1 

91-0* 

14,352,7% 

88-75 

7,687,148 

9fi-72 

13,213,258 

fl6-fi5 

B71» 

8S-3S 

14.280,570 

90-66 

16,485,H» 

89 -DO 

18,508,498 

88-47 

20.281,259 

87-06 

18,582,372 

84-29 

21.0<!6,606 

Si -20 

17,053,145 

77-Sl 
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Foreign  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  countries  other  than 
those  under  British  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since  1886,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.  The  import  trade  is  marked  by  fluc- 
tuation ;  but  the  export  trade  has  been  more  regular,  and  shows  a 
considerable  increase  during  the  past  ten  years,  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  trade  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  large 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  chiefly  due  to  a  falling 
ofl*  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  a  sensible  decline  also  took 
place  in  the  imports  from  other  leading  foreign  countries.  The  lost 
ground  was  more  than  recovered  in  subsequent  years ;  and  the  great 
decline  in  1893  and  1894,  in  the  exports  as  well  as  the  imports,  was 
due  to  causes  which  affected  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  though  not 
quite  in  the  same  degree  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  coantries.  In 
1895  the  trade  again  showed  an  upward  tendency,  the  increase  being 
relatively  larger  than  that  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
British  colonies  and  possessions  : — 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 
2,160,056 
1,606,369 
2,194,505 
2,664,549 
2,341,951 

£ 
1,467,367 
2,036,641 
2,411,632 
3,013,675 
3,463,565 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 
2,909,042 
2,113,643 
1,427,633 
1,415,928 
1,639,619 

£ 
4,877.414 
4,919,102 
4,351,414 
3,981,471 
4,611,679 

The  United  States. 

Until  1892  the  United  States  was  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the 
colony,  the  value  both  of  the  imports  and  the  exports  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  country  ;  but  the  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  which  are  steadily  increasing,  have  placed  it  below  France 
and  Germany.  The  import  trade  was  marked  by  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of 
increase  until  1886,  since  which  year  the  value  has  greatly  fluctuated. 
The  export  trade  also  shows  great  variableness,  and  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  demand  for  gold  which  prevails  in  the  Staites.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  trade  will,  perhaps,  be  best  exemplified  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

1,018,773 

521,216 

1891 

1,277,032 

2,313,671 

1887 

693,420 

934,443 

1892 

823,522 

1,529,980 

1888 

967,528 

1,044,144 

1893 

626,331 

626,566 

1889 

1,094,697 

1,130,589 

1894 

642,427 

374,541 

1890 

859,102 

1,300,375 

1895 

624,268 

683,606 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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The  imports  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1891. 


1802. 


1898. 


1894. 


1895. 


Brushware 

Carriages  and  carriage  materials 

Drugs  and  apothecaries'  ware  ... 

Fiah  (preserved) 

Fomiture  and  upholstery 

Hardware    

Iron  and  steel 

Kerosene 

Leather 

Machinery  

Malt 

Meat  (preserved)    

Paper,  hooks,  stationery,  etc.... 

Hallway  plant 

Sewing  machines    

Silver  plate  and  plated  ware    ... 

Sugar  (raw) 

Timber — dressed  and  undressed 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Turpentine 

Watches  and  clocks  


£ 
11,784 

49,105 

29,866 

26,157 

20,879 

104,739 
14,957 
80,645 
52,622 
65,856 
30,482 
11,888 
49,339 

172,436 
33,627 
11,075 
11,033 

196,570 
74,467 
14,949 
21,322 


£ 
5,024 

33,327 

21,846 

27,314 

13,831 

100,203 

8,573 

49,096 

18,973 

19,762 


7,958 
46,505 

8,214 
21,182 

5,557 


16,929 


£ 

£ 

3,832 

791 

12,751 

17,165 

9,551 

9,844 

19,028 

14,754 

6,117 

5,307 

51,574 

21,967 

8,250 

6,631 

52,411 

54,867 

19,393 

27,662 

11,421 

14,594 

26 

1,991 

1,065 

51,189 

28,626 

1,845 

2,494 

6,476 

21,120 

2,231 

2,990 

58,738 

55,203 

28,032 

32,848 

5,032 

5,023 

6,140 

6,216 

£ 
974 

17,278 

13,002 

19,028 

4,495 

20,208 

10,536 

71,967 

22,070 

19,930 


831 
34,696 

2,996 
13,578 

2,529 


82,979 

47,508 

10,460 

8,246 


The  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured  goods.  In 
most  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breadstufis  from  the 
United  States,  and  during  1886  the  value  of  such  imp(»*ts  was  £96,216  ; 
in  1889  the  yalue  of  flour  imported  reached  £54,490,  and  of  wheat, 
JBI  42,397 ;  but  in  1895  the  imports  of  grain  and  pulse  of  all  kinds 
only  amounted  to  £781. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
few  articles  of  raw  material,  the  produ< 
of  which  are  coal,  tin,  wool,  and  mai 
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exported  in  eonnderable  quantities.     I>iiring  the  last  five  years  the 
value  of  the  export  of  the  principal  astides  was : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


IBM. 


1895. 


Gold  (bars  and  dust)    .. 

Gold  (coin) 

Coal     

Tin  

Skins  (chiefly  marsupial) 

Wool  

Shale  


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60,670 

16,473 

1,660,000 

986,000 

285,600 

100,218 

200,851 

142,270 

111,240 

112,271 

75,410 

72,889 

70,584 

28,484 

169,001 

234,290 

80*736 

43,749 

131,024 

51,591 

17,572 

79,336 

7,487 

3,354 

1,752 

416 

100,000 
i06,9M 
44,768 
200>998 
218,679 
«04 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  o£  gold  to 
America ;  the  quantity  sent  away  during  1892  and  the  two  previous 
years  was  especially  large,  but  it  has  fallen  off  considerably  since. 
The  value  of  the  precious  Boetal,  both  coined  and  uncoined,  ezpcNrted 
during  the  last  ten  years  was  : — 


Year. 

Valne. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1886 

229,137 

1891 

1,710,670 

1887 

651,612 

1892 

986,000 

1888 

578»488    1 

1893 

302,073 

1889 

751,220 

1894 

100,218 

1890 

1,016,940    1 

1895 

100,000 

The  direct  trade,  between -this  colony  and  Belgium  began  in  1881,  and 
may,  to  a  Large  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  International  ExhifaitiQii 
held  in  Sydney  during  1879-80.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  combined 
imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  £26,237,  while  in  1693  they  had 
risen  to  XI, 250, 720,  although  in  1895  they  were  only  valued  At 
.£931,114.  This  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in 
so  short  a  time.  In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  colony  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  excepted  ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  which  receives 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  great  part  of  the 
wool  destined  for  French,  German,  and  other  Continental  moitots,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  muoh  of  the  goods  shipped  to  BeJ^ma  arc 
for  local  requirements. 

The  imports  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  number  of  srtidies. 
Iron  in  its  variogas  manufactures,  principally  in  bars,  pladie,  and  wire, 
forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  imports,  «nd  glassware, 
candles,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are  all  imported  to  some  extent, 
though  the  trade  in  each  commodity  is  subject  to  considerable  fludsation. 
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'  The  outward  trade  <with  Belginm  is  confened  almost  entirely  to  wool, 
though  some  tallow  is  also  exported.  During  1 695  the  amount  of  scoured 
and  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  3,205,651  fit.,  valued  «t 
£124,154,  and  23,478,383  fi).  of  grea^  wool  of  the  value  of  £626,782, 
making  a  total  of  £750,936.  Belgium  is,  therefore,  next  to  Great 
Britam,  France,  and  Germany,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South 
Wales  wool.  The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade 
with  Belgium  since  1885  : — 


Tear. 

Importo. 

Exports. 

Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886    • 

173,831 

424,938 

)891 

188,277 

1,039,333 

1887 

37,735 

567,710 

1892 

227,363 

951,570 

1888 

64,766 

723,286 

1893 

129,114 

1,121,606 

1889 

88,843 

725,687 

1894 

115,119 

1,121,822 

1890 

130,819 

1,011,864 

1895 

160,288 

780,826 

Germany. 

A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879.  Direct 
oommunioation  was  established  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
Company,  of  Bremen,  amd  further  extended  by  a  Hne  of  Germaxi  cai^o 
boats  trading  between  Hamburg  a^d  Sydney  sinoe  1888.  This  trade  has 
attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  now  exceeds  that  with  any  other 
foreign  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  pxinoipal 
articles  imported  from  Grermany  during  the  last  five  yeans : — 


Description  of  GoodSv 


1891. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


1805. 


Apparel,  diapery,  boots, etc.  ... 

Beer \ 

Books,  paper,  stationery,  etc... 

Candles  

Cement ^.. 

Fornitnte .^ 

(rlass  and  glassware  

Iron  and  iron  manufactaies 

Machineiy 

Mn&cal  instmraents 

Sewing  machines  

Spirits  

Sugar  

Telegraphic  material 

Tobacco,. cigars,  and  cigarettes.. 
Toys  and  fancy  goods  


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

149,76S 

98,836 

77,703 

46,545 

6,893 

4,995 

6,254 

6,411 

16,422 

9,470 

7,254 

12,610 

80,289 

7,910 

4,982 

4,949 

32,783 

17,559 

5,159 

1,463 

36,649 

38,272 

15,498 

3,279 

21,191 

13,073 

9,009 

9,953 

95,487 

95,578 

40,051 

47,467 

22,119 

7,323 

6,486 

8,493 

72^1 

4K>,633 

28,930 

23,820 

9,625 

7,846 

3,664 

2,700 

55,803 

40,862 

35,997 

15,799 

22,276 

7,494 

1.927 

306 

11,014 

2,955 

1,237 

4,500 

42,784 

34,350 

22,704 

16,971 

33,131 

29,120 

18,961 

18«424 

£ 
72,747 

9,090 
11,036 

6,998 
25,488 

5,308 
12,200 
49,972 

2,760 
84,989 

5,481 
34,576 

2,271 

4,163 
12,556 
21,364 


The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  wool,  the  value  of  which,  in 
1895,  was  £1,081,821,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £1,141,661.  TOie  only 
other  items  of  a  considerable  value  exported  daiiBlii)85  were  tallow 
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£7,212;  skins  and  hides,  JB12,123;  and  silver  ore,  £4,470.  The  in- 
crease in  the  wool  export  during  the  last  few  jecu:s  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  greater  facilities  now  existing  for  direct  shipment : — 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1 
1 

£ 

£ 

1886 

361,612 

54,471 

'        1891 

773,016 

437,522 

1887 

296,952 

100,012 

1892 

581,402 

1,017,456 

1888 

481,009 

128,546 

1893 

373,233 

979,898 

1889 

533,082 

519,435 

1894 

«l4D,o04 

917,310 

1890 

639,475 

404,280 

1895 

1 

425,697 

1,141,661 

France  and  New  Caledonia. 

The  French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  but 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con-esponding  falling  off  in  the  trade  with 
New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Thus  while  in  1886  the  total  value  of  French  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  only  £365,702,  as  against  £1,512,785  in  1895,  that  of 
New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  corresponding  period  from  £176,284  to 
£99,689. 

Wearing  apparel  and 'drapery  form  in  most  years  the  largest  class  of 
imports  from  France;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in 
1895  to  £7,231,  of  apparel  to  £3,620,  and  of  boots  to  £1,926.  In 
1895,  however,  these  goods  were  surpassed  by  wines  and  spirits — the 
import  of  the  former  amounting  to  £3,501,  and  of  the  latter  to  £15,946. 
Oil  to  the  value  of  £378 ;  toys  and  fancy  goods,  £2,042 ;  and  cigais, 
£11,708 ;  were  the  only  other  goods  largely  imported.  Great  quantities 
of  Frendi  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain;  but  the  indirect 
trade  will  ultimately  be  superseded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of 
commission  and  double  handling  thus  saved  to  the  colony. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  exported  during 
1895  was  £1,189,051— an  increase  of  £328,198  over  the  export  of  the 
preceding  year.  Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £184,887  were  also 
exported.  The  trade  with  France  since  1886  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

£ 

216,193 
157,732 
154,856 
179,900 
117,871 

£ 

149,509 
85,151 
120,723 
104,104 
233,924 

1  1891 
1892 

1  1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 

120,321 
77,436 
49,436 
70,649 
76,663 

£ 

480,599 

806,693 

1,134,072 

1,067,440 

1,436,122 

TRADJE  WITH  NEW  CALEDONIA. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  though  its  value  has  been  considerably  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  regular  communication  between  France  and  her 
dependency.  The  trade  with  New  Caledonia  reached  a  value  of  £176,284 
in  1886,  produce  being  imported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value 
of  £64,952,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  £111,332.  Since  that  year, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  the  imports  and  exports  show  a  very  considerable 
decline : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

64,952 

111,332 

1891 

48,378 

185,768 

1887 

70,676 

137,212 

1892 

18,242 

184,128 

1888 

68,637 

153,957 

1893 

21,417 

89,791 

1889 

85,582 

189,660 

1894 

25,171 

72,732 

1890 

83,920 

193,389 

1895 

28,345 

71,344 

China. 

With  the  exception  of  Chile,  with  which  an  export  trade  to  the  value 
of  £158,486,  chiefly  in  coal,  was  transacted  in  1895,  the  only  other  foreign 
country  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  reaches  a  large  figure  is 
China.  The  imports  and  exports  credited  to  Hong  Kong,  however, 
belong  in  reality  to  the  country  generally,  and  the  diminution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  China  trade  since  1881  is  to  be  attributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of 
the  Empire  to  Hong  Kong.  Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. The  main  import  from  China  is  tea,  which  exhibits  a  falling  off, 
the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  larger  consumption  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  largely  increased  of  late  years. 
The  direct  export  trade  has  never  been  great.  To  correctly  gauge  the 
commercial  relations  between  this  colony  and  China,  the  trade  of 
Hong  Kong  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  figures  given 
below : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

195,930 

16,462 

1891 

270,929 

12,164 

1887 

251,722 

14,510 

1892 

217,996 

9,810 

1888 

309,934 

7,651 

1893 

164,481 

5,609 

1889 

257,353 

11,587 

1894 

131,006 

7,581 

1890 

241,840 

1,037 

1895 

133,870 

7,943 

A 
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On  the  5th  August,  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  E.  Deas-Thomson 
tariff  came  into  effect.  The  duties  were  made  uniform  for  all  countries 
trading  with  the  colony,  the  differential  treatment  of  Biitish  goods 
being  done  away  with.     The  tariff  was  as  follows : — 

Articles.  Rate  of  Dutyj 

Ale  and  Beer  in  wood ^  gallon,     }d. 

„  in  bottle „  2d. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  ^  lb.,  fd. 

.^      Dried  fruits „  ^d. 

Brandy  and  gin .' ^proof  gal.,68. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  all  other  spirits  „  4s. 

Perfumed  spirit ^gallon,      4b. 

Cordials „  6s. 

Refined  sugar    ^  cwt.,  Ss.  4d. 

Unrefined  sugar    „        28.  6d. 

Molasses „        Is.  8d. 

Tea  ^Ib.,  3d. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  until  31  December,  1853 ^  lb.,     Is.  6d. 

„  after  31  December,  1853 „  Is. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  31  December,  1853 ,,  Is. 

,,  after 31  December,  1853  ...      ,,  8d. 

Cigars  and  Snuff  „  28. 

Wine,  in  wood  or  bottle ^gallon.      Is. 

Colonial  distilled  spirit  ^proofgaL,3/8 

The  duties  remained  untouched  for  two  years,  when  the  charges  oa 
spirits  were  increased  as  follows,  as  from  November  10,  1854 : — 

Artides.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Brandy  and  gin ^proof  gal.,  ds. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  other  spirits    ,,  6s. 

Perfumed  spirit    ^gallon,     Ss. 

Cordials ,,  9s. 

Colonial  distilled  spirit  ^  proof  gal.,  5/8 

From  the  14th  September,  1855,  the  following  revised  scale  of  duties 
was  imposed : — 

Articles.  Bate  of  Duty. 

Brandy  and  gin   ^ proof  gaL,  10s. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  all  other  spirits ,,  ?s. 

Perfumed  spirits  ^gallon,      7b. 

Cordials „  lOs. 

Wine   ..  ,,  28. 

Ale  and  beer,  in  wood „  Id. 

,,  in  bottle  ,,  2d. 

Tea ^Ib.,  3d. 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy 1^  cwt.,  6s.  8d. 

,,      unrefined    '. ,  5s. 

Treacle  and  molasses   ,,      3s.  4d. 

Cc^ee  and  chicory   ^Ib.,  2d. 

Cigars ,j  3s. 

Tobacco  and  snuff. ,,  2s. 

Colonial  spirits  distilled  from  sugar ^  proof  gal.,  6/5 

This  tariff  remained  in  force  for  ten  years ;  the  only  changes  made 
were  that  opium  was  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable  goods  at  lOs.  per  lb., 
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and  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  charged  from  1st  January,  1862,  with 
duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  lb.  instead  of  2s.  On  the  same  date  an  export 
duty  was  levied  on  gold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  oz.,  but  on  the  13th 
October  this  export  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  contiaued 
in  force  for  seventeen  years,  the  duty  being  abolished  10th  July, 
1879.  A  poll-tax  of  £10  was  levied  on  Chinese  from  22nd  November, 
1861. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  package  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  colony,  excepting  live  stock, 
jdour,  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  and  goods  in  transit.  These  duties  were  in 
addition  to  existing  duties,  and  were  chargeable  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1867.  They  were  followed  by  an  all  round  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  the  duties  payable  in  respect  of  all  goods  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  tea,  sugar,  brandy,  and  gin.  These 
additional  duties  remained  in  force  until  the  29th  November,  1865, 
when  a  new  tariff  was  imposed.  The  Act  sanctioning  the  tariff  was 
assented  to  on  the  19th  January,  1866 ;  that  is,  about  seven  weeks  after 
the  duties  were  collected.     The  tariff  as  amended  was  as  follows : — 

Articles.  Bate  of  Duty. 

Tea ^Ib.,  3d. 

!  refined ^  cwt.,  6s.  8d. 
unrefined „  5s. 

molasses   ,,      3s.  4d. 

Coffee  and  chicory    ^  lb.,  2d. 

^  manufactured,  and  snuff. ,,  2s. 

Tobacco  <  unmanufactured    *      „  Is. 

(cigars  ,,  3s. 

Spirits  and  spirituous  compounds ^  gallon     10s. 

Wines , ,,  3s. 

in  bottle ,,  6d. 

in  wood  „  3d. 

Malt ^  bushel,    6d. 

Hops „  2d. 

Opium ^Ib.,         ^8. 

Bice ^ton,        40b. 

,     Driedfruits    ^cwt.,       lOs. 

On  all  other  goods  except  those  on  the  free  list  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  was  chargeable.  The  free  list  comprised  flour,  wheat, 
animals,  fresh  fruits,  wool,  tallow,  and  some  other  articles,  chiefly  of 
re-export.  The  package  duty  was  continued,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
<£10  levied  on  Chinese  males  arriving  in  the  colony,  and  the  excise  duty 
on  colonial  distilled  spirits  was  raised  to  9s.  5d.  per  gallon.  The  poll- 
tax  on  Chinese  was  repealed  on  20th  November,  1867,  and  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  the  immigration  of  these  aliens  was  unrestricted. 


Ale  and 
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A  further  important  change  in  the  tariff  was  made,  dating  from  the 
22nd  Ma  J,  1871.  The  number  of  articles  subject  to  specific  duties  was 
very  largely  increased,  and  the  5  pep  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  were 
continued ;  but  there  was  a  much  larger  free  list,  introduced,  it  ww 
stated,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  as  mneh.  as  possible  the  Soutiii  Seek 
Island  tfttde.  The  ad  vahrem  duties  were  abolished  on  the  1st  January, 
1874,  and  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  specific  duty  was  reduced. 
The  next  twelve  and  a  half  years  saw  little  alteration  in  the  body  of 
the  tariff;  the  changes  made  being  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  inareafiing 
the  duties  on  wines,^  spirits,  and  tobaooo.  From  the  10th  December, 
1879,  the  spirit  duties  stood  as  follow :  — 

Articles.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Spirits  and  spirituous  compounds  ^  proof  gall.»  12s. 

Colonial  distilled  spirits   ,,  128. 

Sparkling  wine   ^gallon,        lOs. 

Otherwiue  ,,  fis. 

An  Act  taking  effect  from  the  20th  February,  1884,  imposed  a  duty  of 
Id.  per  lb.  on  stearine,  and  established  the  following  duties  on  tobacco  :— 

Artides.  Bate  of  Duty. 

Cigarettes ^Ib.,    68. 

'Oigars .* „         6s. 

Manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff ,,        3s. 

XJnmanufactured  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes..  „         Is. 

The  same  Act  increased  the  duty  on  opium  to  20s.  per  lb.,  and  was 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on  locally-made  tobacco  of 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettea  of  2&  6d.  per  lb. 

In  1886  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  tariff.  From  the 
7th  April  the  articles  liable,  to  fixed  duties  were  largely  increased  in 
number,  and  the  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  were  reimposed.  In  the 
following  year  (3rd  June,  1887)  an  excise  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon  was 
made  payable  on  beer  brewed  in  the  colony,  and  on  the  8th  July  the 
excise  on  locally-made  tobacco  was  increased  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

The  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  in  September,  1886,  were 
repealed  on  the  8th  July,  1887,  the  repeal  as  regards  malt  and  hops 
taking  effect  from  1st  May,  and  for  other  duties  from  1st  October,  1887. 
The  new  schedule  of  duties  which  came  into  operation  waa  much  like 
the  tariff  existing,  prior  to  the  changea  of  1886,  but  the  duty  payable  on 
spirits^  both. local  and  imported,  was  increased  to  14&  per  proof  gall<u^ 
and  on  spirituous  compounds  to  14s.  per  liquid  gallon. 

In  March,  1899,  the  tariff  was  again- altered.  The  number  of  articles 
sublet  to  specific  duties  was  largely  increased^  and  ad  valorem  dutiies  of 
10  and  15  per  cent;  were  imposed;  there-was,  however,  a  considerable  free 
list.     The  duties  took  eflfeot  as  from  the  2nd  December,  1891.    Afleraa 
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existence  of  four  years  this  tariff  was  abolished,  and  an  entirely  new 
system  of  duties  came  into  force  with  the  first  day  of  1896.  The  ad 
v(Uore7m  duties  were  absolutely  repealed,  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
specific  duties;  the  duties  on  narcotics  and  spirituous  liquors  were 
retained  as  a  permanent  tariff;  and  certain  other  duties  were  to  be 
maintained  for  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  were  to  ceasa  The 
following  are  the  Customs  duties  now  in  force : — - 


Spirits  H 


Permanent  Tabifp. 
Artioles. 

(  On  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  spirituous  compounds  imported, 

and  not  otherwise  enumerated 

No  allowance  heyond  16 '5  shall  he  made  for  the  tmderproof 

of  any  spirit  of  a  less  strength  than  16*5  underproof. 
Case  spirits — Contents  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  gallons 
shall  he  charged — 
Two  gallons  and  und^  as  two  gallona. 
Over  two  gallons  and  not  exceeding   three  as  three 

gallons. 

Over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four  as  four  gallons. 

Over  four  gallons  and  not  exceeding  five  as  five  gallons. 

Bitter^  essences,  fluid  extracts,  sarsaparilla,  tinctures, 

xnedioines,  infusions,  and  toilet  preparations  contain- 

ingr- 

Notmote  than  25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit... 

Not  more  than  50  per  oent.  of  proof  spirit  - 

Not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit    

If  containing  more  than  75  per  cent,   of  proof  spirit  ... 
If  containing  spirit  overproof  to  he  charged  as  spirituous 

compounds 

Methylated  spirit     

Perfumed  spirits,  perfumed  waters,  Florida  water  and 
bay  rum 

f  Sparkling — For  six  reputed  quarts,   or  twelve  Veputed 

I      pints    

Wines -j  Other  kinds    

I  Other  kinds— For  six  reputed  quarts,  or  twelve  reputed 
L    pints    

Beer,  ale,  porter,  spruce,  \  jj^  bottle^^  ^^^  

Za^^^L^^""'   ^^^^^OFor  six  reputed' quaVteroVtwdve**^^ 
and  perry.  (     puted  pints    .... 

f  Delivered  from  ship's  side  or  from  a  Customs  Bond  for 
home  consumption — ^manufactured,  unmanufactured, 

and  snuff 

Unmanufactured,  entered  to  he  manufactured  in  the 
colony.  At  the  time  of  removal  from  a  Customs 
Bond  or  from  an  importing  ship  to  any  licensed 
tobacco  manufactory  for  manufacturing  purposes  only 
into  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  .. 

.Sfaeepwasfa 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  (including  wrappers  in  latter  case) 

Opinmaad  any  preparation  thereof ....»> 


Rate  of  Duty, 
proof  gall.,  14s. 


^  gall.,  3s.  6d. 

»  78. 

„     10s.  6d. 
14s. 


it 


^  proof  gall.,  14s. 
^  gallon.     Id. 

9  liquid  gall.,  208. 

10s. 

^  gallon,     56. 

5s. 

^  gallon,     6d. 

„  9d. 


i> 


^Ib., 


9d. 


38. 


Tobacco  -( 


99 
If 

Is. 
3d. 

r» 

63. 

>> 

20s. 

i 
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Diminishing  Duties. 

Candles  per  lb.,  or  reputed  package  of  that  weisht,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  such  reputed  weight,  night  Ughts,  and  stearine  ^  lb.,  Id. 

From  1st  July,  1897..: „          Jd. 

1899 Free. 

Oil,  kerosene,  naphtha,  and  gasoline    ^  gallon^    6d. 

From  1st  July,  1896 „          3d. 

„          1897 Free. 

Oils,  except  linseed  oil  (raw  or  boiled),  fish  and  seal  oils,  black 

whale,  cocoanut,  sperm,  palm,  and  essential  oils ^  gallon,    6d. 

From  1st  July,  1896 ,,           3d 

1897 Free. 


Sugar— Refined. 

Sugar—  Raw,  and 
Solid  Glucose. 

Molasses  and  Treacle- 
Glucose,  Liquid, 
and  Syrup. 

Date. 

per  cwt. 
s.    d. 
6     8 
5    4 
4    0 
2    8 
1    4 
Free. 

per  cwt. 
8.    d. 
5    0 
4    0 
3    0 
2    0 
1    0 
Free. 

per  cwt, 
8.   d. 
3    4 
2    8 
2    0 
1    4 
0    8 
Free. 

Until  30th  June,  1897. 
From  1st  July,  1897. 
From  1st  July,  1898. 
From  1st  July,  1899. 
From  1st  July,  1900. 
From  1st  July,  1901. 

Articles.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Biscuits ^Ib.,  Id. 

From  1st  July,  1898 „  Jd. 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Confectionery  (including  cakes,  comfits,  liquorice,  liquorice  paste, 
lozenges  of  all  kinds,  cocoanut  in  sugar,  sugar-candy,  succades, 
and  sweetmeats)   ^Ib.,  2d. 

From  1st  July,  1898 „  Id. 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Fruits — Dried,  candied  and  prunes  (exclusive  of  dates) ^  lb.,  2d. 

From  1st  July,  1898 „  Id. 

From  Ist  July,  1900 Free. 

Jams  and  Jellies — per  lb.  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  any  such  reputed  weight ^  lb..  Id. 

From  1st  July,  1898 „  Jd. 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Preserves  and  canned  fruits,  fruits  boiled,  peel  drained,  or  dry ^  lb..  Id. 

From  1st  July,  1898 „  Jd. 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 
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Customs  Revenue. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs,  including  excise, 
etc.,  during  each  of  the  last  five  years,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


ParticulArs  of  Receipt  and  Rate 
of  Duty. 


Amoynt  Collected. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Import  Dutibs. 


Spirits 


( 


$  gallon, 


•I 
>• 

it 


*lb.. 


Methylated  ^irits ..  | 

Wine-Stm 

Wine— SparkUng 

Ale  and  beer  in  wood. . . 

Ale  and  beer  in  bottle... 

Tobacco— Manufactured 

Tobacco  in  leaf 

Tobacco  for  Manufactur- 
ing purposes  only 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Sii^gar— Refined V  cwt., 

Sugar— Raw  

McHasses  

Sugar,  Refined,  ex  Re- 
finery   

Sugar,  Raw,  ex  Refinery 

Molasses  ex  Refinery . . . 

Tea 


>f 


Coffee 


{ 


« lb., 


t» 
»» 
>> 
I* 


Chicory  < 

Opium 

Rice ^  ton, 

DriedFruits *lb., 

'Kmber— Rough  ^  100  ft.  sup 

"nmber— Dressed. „ 

Kerosene $  gaJlon, 

♦Flour ^cental, 

♦Wheat  ., 

Duty  collected  on  Samples  of  Spirits. 

other  Specific  Duties    

ild  coZorem  Duties    |     ^0  per  cent. 


•20b. 
15s. 
14s. 

4s. 

Is. 

68. 

lOs. 
6d. 
9d. 
3s. 

38. 

Is. 

es. 

68. 

68.  8d. 

58. 

3s.  4d. 
6s.  8d. 

58. 

38.  4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

6d. 

8d. 

6d. 
20s. 
608. 

2d. 
,  Is.  6d. 

38. 

6d. 

Is. 

lOd. 


II 


Total  Import  Dxttibs 


Excns. 


Colonial  Distilled  Spirits Vgal.,    14s. 

Excise  on  Tobacco  ^Ib.,  Is.  3d. 

Excise  on  Cigars  and  Cigarettes..     „    2s.  6d. 

Excise  on  Beer $gal.,    3d. 

Tobacco  Factory  License  Fees 


Total  Exciss. 


412 

5,049 

864,052 

4,486 

'  '38^036 
11,332 
25,440 
56,563 

140,716 
512 

81,957 
81,808 
23,214 

815 
87,481 

883 

433 

42,450 

.S,200 

120,326 

6,422 

2,733 

115 

693 

29,022 

16,928 

59,298 

64,233 

23,186 

44,066 

1,379 

646 

118 

336,717 

31,470 

9,030 


2,168,620 


28,806 
123,987 

7.425 
132,425 

1,266 


288,858 


4,392 

8b6',6i9 

"i*,764 

29.890 

8,770 

24,750 

46,998 

151,568 

879 

30,624 
71,928 
21,946 

999 
75,837 

925 

400 

64,625 

4,000 

t4,009 

1574 

1,543 

11 

519 

16,869 

15,327 

64,950 

47,945 

14,760 

45,185 

48,138 

23,593 

149 

425,906 

688,872 

88,681 


2,664,230 


21,132 
122,789 

10,266 

135,090 

1,266 


290,541 


3,907 

^',335 

'    1,251 

21,672 

6,828 

20,658 

27,781 

140,289 

573 

29,707 
69.273 
17,888 
486 
68,827 
1,141 

660 

34,775 

4,000 


819 
4 

193 
17,819 
15,869 
51,844 
41,848 
10,746 
48,829 
26.624 
11,827 

110 

320,468 

387,896 

fil.106 


2,114,943 


4,882 

651,870 

1,252 

17,941 

5,861 

21,747 

32,825 

135,189 

821 

26,761 
55,329 
17,864 

618 
95,344 

961 

691 

62,070 

4,233 


658 

11 

36 

16,208 

15,514 

48,966 

89,737 

10,808 

52,226 

32,825 

6,405 

132 

287,010 

353,825 

60,610 


18,165 
111,035 

13,188 

121,915 

1,201 


265,504 


2,060,930 


14,604 
108,281 

15,011 

118,835 

1,244 


258,085 


4,786 
i^,488 


1,451 
17,217 

6,092 

21,206 

30,341 

138,204 

1,672 

31,652 
55,299 
20,765 

743 
89,540 

597 

333 

39,490 

6,200 

•  ••*•• 

§16 

304 

20 

25 

15,719 

16,004 

58,993 

35,780 

10,263 

53,582 

17,423 

8,97U 

115 

324,490 

344,699 

59,120 


2,047,507 


8,606 

117,734 

17,183 

122,773 

1,366 


267,652 


*  From  2nd  December,  1891. 

t  To  1st  March,  1892  ;  free  from  that  date. 

X  On  free  list  from  1st  April,  1892  ;  amount  collected  refunded. 

§  From  10th  to  16th  May,  1895 ;  amumit  ooUected  refunded. 
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Paiticalars  of  Receipt. 

Amount  Collected. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

1804. 

180& 

• 

HiSCELLANBODB  Ck>IiIilCTI0K8. 

Tax  on  Chinese 

Bonded  Warehouse  License  Fees    

£ 

100 

8,575 

63 

40,612 

20,831 

5,398 

■  •  ■  •      • 

1,280 
479 

9,257 
626 

'"386 

£ 

100 

9,872 

71 

88,486 

20,610 

4,474 

"i',3i6 

363 

8,352 

603 

""659 

£ 

700 

10,255 

47 

89,186 

17,880 

3,044 

"2^870 

266 

7,260 

638 

"  1,492 

£ 

SOO 

10,146 

34 

81,402 

21,212 

4,836 

10 

20 

660 

246 

8,834 

573 

.8 

1,022 

£ 

»0 
10,530 

Rent  of  Goods  in  Queen's  WM^hoose  

Pilotaere  

51 
31,261 

Harbour  and  liehts  Rates 

22,679 

Removal  Dues  

5,042 

Shipping  Fees  (at  ports  other  than  Sydney 
or  Newcastle) 

7 

Attendance   of   Officers  saperintending  re- 
packs     

917 

Crown's  Share  of  Seizures  and  Penalties* .... 
Surplus  Proceeds,  Sale  of  Overtime  Goods*. . 
Tonnaire  Rates  at  Neweastle 

274 

m 

Tobacco — Licenses  to  "Sell 

m 

Miscellaneous    

Sundries*    

M 

Total  Miscbllanboub  CoLLSonoirs £ 

87,002 

84,845 

72,536 

78,807 

90jm 

Total  Amount  Collbotbd £ 

2,580,4S0 

3,039,616 

2,452,983 

2,897,822 

2,396,101 

Drawbacks  and  Refunds £ 

34,805 

89,659 

52,173 

53,957 

Ufitt 

Net  Customs  Revenue  £ 

2,504,675 

2,949,957 

2,400,810 

2,343,865 

2,321,588 

*  Collected  by  Customs  Department  and  paid  direct  into  the  Treasury. 

The  revenue  derived  from  imported  spirits,  inclusive  of  perfunttd 
spirits  and  samples,  during  the  past  ten  years,  was  : — 


Tear 

Quantity  on  which 

Duty. 

Amount  of  duty 

duty  was  paid. 

ooUected. 

gallons. 

£ 

1^86 

1,161,628 

12s. 

696,977 

1887 

1,121,101 

12b.,  14s.,  15s. 

759,608 

1888 

1,178,293 

148.  and  15s. 

806,938 

1889 

1,164,360 

14s.  and  15s. 

804,426 

1890 

1,196,661 

14s.  and  15s. 

827,314 

1891 

1,241,503 

148.,  15s.,  and  20s. 

869,513 

1892 

1,158,703 

14s.  and  20s. 

812,560 

1893 

975,971 

148.  and  20s. 

684^352 

1894 

936,125 

14s.  and  20s. 

656,884 

1895 

914,0^4 

14s.  and  20s. 

641^389 

Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  to  the  duty 
on  imported  spirits.  In  1886  the  quantity  entered  for  consumption  w&s 
9,733  gallons,  on  which  a  sum  of  £5,846  was  paid ;  but  in  1887,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise 
increased  to  15,762  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  £10,754.  In 
1892  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  £21,132  on  30,187  gaUons  of  sipjsk 
distilled,  in  1893  to  £18,165  on  25,960  gallcms,  inl«94  to  £14,604 1» 
20,991  gallons,  and  in  1895  to  £8,606  on  12,294  gaUons,  the  diimnisbed 
production  of  1896  being  due  to  the  closing  of  the  only  distillery  in  the 
colony  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Still  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  and  sparkling 
wine  to  10s.  per  gallon.  The  import  of  the  iirst^iamed  is  now  less 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Customs  revenue  derived  from  this 
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utiole  has  coneidenblj  deolined  The  amount  of  still  wine  imported 
during  1895  vm  68,868  gaUona,  on  whioh  £17,217  duty  was  paid.  The 
quantity  of  Bparklii^  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  X6,092  was 
eoUeoted  "was  12,184  gallons.  The  growing  favour  in  whioh  Australian 
■mDB  ig  held,  and  the  .gensml  depression,  whioh  has  lunited  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kiad,  hare  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  importations  of  foreign  "wiBe. 

The  import  of  ale  ^aad  beer  was  la^er  during  1891  Idian  in  any 
previous  year,  l^e  quantilaea  of  beer  imported,  on  whioh  duty  vMa 
paid,  being  l,017,6I7.gBlloDsin  wood,  and  1,48 1,681.  gallons  in  bottle,  or 
a  total  of  2,499,298  gallons  ;  in  1895  the  figures  had  fallen  to  848,200 
gaUoDs  and  809,093  gallons  'respectively,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of 
£51,546,  at  the  rate  of  fid.  per  gallon  for  beer  in 'wood  or  jar  and  9d.  lor 
bottled.  The  exoioe  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  colony  is  at  the  rate  6t 
3d.  per  gallon.  It  "was  first  coUeMed  for  the  seoond  half-year  of  1887, 
and  amounted  to  £63,566,  the -quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  being 
5,085,217  ^ons;  in  1892,  excise  duty  amounting  to  £135,090  was 
collected  on  10,807,200  gallons;  in  1893,  £120,916  on  9,753,200 
gaUoQs;  in  1894,£118,  865  on  9,608,400  gallons;  and  in  1695, 
£122,773  on  9,821,840  gallons.  As  a  setKifT  against  the  duty  thus 
imposed,  no  duties  are  levied  on  hops  and  malt. 

The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  colony  are,  on  the 
manufactured  article,  3b.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes 
if  delivered  from  bond  to  any  licensed  tobacco  manufactory.  Is.  per  lb.; 
on  the  leaf  if  delivered  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  and  not  to  any 
licensed  factory,  3s.  ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6s.  The  excise  on 
tobacco  made  in  the  colony  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,, 
23.  6d.  The  total  amount  of  import  duties  collected  on  tobacco  and 
cigars  during  189B  was  £247,492,  which  was  more  by  £11,628  tdian 
the  amount  collected  in  1894. 

In  1884  excise  duties  were  'first  levied  on  tobacco  manufactured  in  the 
colony.     The  amount  collected  annually  during  the  last  ten  years  was  ; — 


Tw. 

TO-™. 

Cipuouid 
CS«!arotles. 

Y«. 

TsbtUBO. 

fe'S. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S86 

102,212 

668 

1S9I 

123,937 

7,425 

127,545 

10,285 

128,899 

1.038 

1893 

111,035 

13,188 

1S89 

123,212 

1,150 

1894 

108,281 

15,011 

IS90 

118,287 

2,806 

1895 

117,734 

17,183 

For  a  few  years  after  theduty  was  increased  in  1 886  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  imported  leaf  steadily  di.'k^Hiufl,  its  pl.ti'i'  liring  siipjilied  by  leaf 
grown  in  the  colony.  To  meet  tliisi  t'lilliug  off,  tiio  excise  duty  levied  on 
colonial-made  tobacco  entered  fur  Iioiiip  consumption  wa^i  increased, 
March,  1887,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  IK  '"  "  ' 
■Bubject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb., 
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of  tobacco  in  the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  finished 
product  would  have  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tari£[^  2s.  per 
S».,  and  2s.  3d.  since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imported  article 
But  imported  leaf  is  by  no  means  exclusively  employed — large  quantities 
of  locally-grown  leaf  are  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  paid  per 
lb.  on  the  tobacco  made  in  the  Colony,  otherwise  than  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes, was  Is.  5-A-d.  in  1887,  Is.  6Jd.  in  1888,  Is.  Gifd.  in  1889,  Is. 
GiVd.  in  1890,  Is.  6-j%d.  in  1891,  Is.  6fd.  in  1892,  Is.  7d.  in  1893, 
Is.  6fd.  in  1894,  and  Is.  7d.  in  1895.  This  subject  is  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  "Agricultural  Production." 

The  duty  on  tea,  which  was  3d.  per  fi).,  was  abolished  in  March,  1892. 
The  amount  of  revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  varied  very 
little  from  year  to  year,  being  a  little  over  £100,000.  The  great 
increase  shown  in  1891  is  attributable  to  withdrawals  from  bond  in 
expectation  of  an  increase  of  duty  which  was  not  imposed.  The  revenue 
received  from  this  source  for  the  ten  years  from  1883  and  1892  was :— 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1883 

75,713 

1888 

100,617 

1884 

100,059 

1889 

108,954 

1885 

98,915 

1890 

106,986 

1886 

105,979 

1891 

120,326 

1887 

106,815 

1892* 

4,009 

*  To  1st  March. 

At  present  refined  sugar  coming  into  the  colony  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  but  this  rate  will  be  reduced  to  5s.  4d.  per  cwt.  on 
the  1st  July,  1897.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  however,  only 
include  loaf  sugar  under  the  heading  of  refined.  The  quantity  imported 
during  1895  was  3,228  cwt.,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of  £1,076. 
Duty  is  levied  on  raw  sugar,  which  includes  all  the  ordinary  sugar  of 
trade,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  cwt.,  which  will  be  reduced  to  4s.  on  the 
1st  July,  1897.  Notwithstanding  this  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the 
colony  adapted  for  sugar-growing,  the  imports  are  considerable.  The 
revenue  from  raw  sugar  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Amount 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

cwt. 
484,592 
520,192 
470,668 
642,880 
558,540 

£ 
121,148 
130,048 
117,667 
160,720 
139,625 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

cwt. 
519,725 
521,444 
414,048 
629,656 
516,156 

£ 
129,931 
130,362 
103,602 
167,414 
129,039 

The  other  articles  in  the  specific  list  which  produced  most  revenue 
in  1895  were  fruit,  green  and  preserved,  which  yielded  £79,403 ;  oik, 
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kerosene  and  other,  £66,028 ;  grain,  pnlse,  etc,  ^3,808 ;  timber, 
X47,657  ;  hay  and  cha^  £28,293  ;  potatoes,  X25,178  ;  galvanised  iron 
and  manufactures,  £2i,909  ;  salt,  £22,321;  butter,  £18,119;  opium, 
X15,719;  cement,  £14,820;  fish,  dried  and  preaerved,  £12,662; 
candles,  £9,876 ;  milk,  condensed  and  preaerved,  £9,848 ;  paper,  etc., 
^9,468  ;  cocoa  and diocolate,  £8,662 ;  starch,  £6,813  ;  molasses,  £6,797; 
onions,  £6,147 ;  paints  and  colours,  in  oil,  £5,686  ;  and  other  articles, 
X67,624  ;  these  amounts,  together  with  those  already  given  for  spirits, 
wines,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  making  up  the  amount  of  specific 
duties  collected,  viz.,  £1,643,688. 

The  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  yielded  £341,699,  and  the  fifteen 
per  cent  £59,120,  thus  bringing  the  whole  import  duties  to  £2,047,507, 
but  drawbacks  and  refunds  were  allowed  during  the  year  to  the  amount 
of  £72,680,  so  that  the  net  amount  was  £1,974,827.  Ihiring  the  same 
period  the  excise  duties  amounted  to  £267,652,  and  drawbacks  and 
refunds  to  £1,428,  leaving  the  net  duty  £266,224.  The  net  import  and 
excise  duties  together  were  £2,241,051. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  Customs'  revenue,  exclusive  of 
excise,  harbour  dues,  etc.,  in  each  colony  for  the  year  1895  : — 

New  South  Wales  £1,974,827      I      Westem  Australia fll4,4.'>7 

Victoria 1,718,502  Tasmania 303,762 

Qneensland   1,237,948  NewZealand    1,620,023 

South  Australia   504,491      | 

A  statement  of  the  amount  per  head  is  apt  to  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
for  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  consumption  of  taxable  goods 
under  a  high  tariff  may  give  a  revenue  per  head  not  greater  than  a  high 
consumption  under  a  low  tariff.  Thus  Victoria,  with  a  much  higher  tariff 
than  New  South  Wales,  shows  a  smaller  Customs'  revenue  per  inhabitant 

The  gross  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Sydney,  outports,  and  inland 
stations  during  the  year  1895  is  shown  below  : — ■ 


station. 

A,.,™n. 

Slalioii. 

A^un,. 

£ 

2,023,038 

ii9,209 

353 
15,eti9 
1,990 
1,140 
6,981 

14.098 
168 
857 
40S 
757 

Morpeth    

Mulwala    

£ 

3,200 

IS^ 

1   Swan  Hill  Crossing 

2,073 

,   Wentwoith  

Wilcannia 

Deleoate 

Eden 

Paid  direct  to  Treasary 

iloama    

..'   ■ 

I 


lyo 
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ExcIuBii^  of  -the  reoeipte  from  the  public  wharves,  and  of  Ae  pay- 
ments received  from  the  Marine  Board,  the  revenue  oE  the  CustuK 
J>epartmeat  in  1895  was  £2,253,357;  and  the  ezpeoditiue,  ineladoig 
the  value  of  the  stores  and  stationery  oaed  during  the  year,  £75,540,  a 
£3  7s.  for- every  £100  coUeoted.  This  «T«mge  ooet,  which  is  Is.  Hi 
more  than  that  in  1894,  does  not  include  the  intoMat  on  £186,625,  Ok 
capital  valne  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  in  .Utetraneac^n  of  tbt 
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With  the  object  of  showing  the  amount  which  would  be  lost  to  Ita 
revenue  of  each  colony  by  the  adoption  of  a  Pederal  Constitution  »iHi 
the  establiahment  of  a  system  of  intercolonial  free-trade,  a  laboriote 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  provincea  in  189S, 
and  of  the  revenue  which  was  collected  by  each  in  that  year  on  tie 
produce  of  its  neighbours.  The  first  table  shows  ttie  value  of  the 
domestic  produce  of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  imported  for  home  eon- 
sumption  by  each  of  the  other  provinces.  Intoxicants  and  narco^ 
are  shown  separately  from  other  goods  : — 


colony  otOripD. 

importing  Golooy. 

New 
South 

vkton. 

rx 

Sooth 

Wortcm 

AUB- 

Tb»- 

Zokad. 

AuW* 

f. 

£ 

£ 

£              £ 

£ 

£ 

N«w  South  W,^«.,. 

i;682 

4,S2B 

1B,BB6 
S,8BS 

1,013 

3,111 
2,5H 

1.891 

Nii.- 

»? 

1,1« 

l&SM 

^uUi  Au9tnJii .... 
WeWwnAiHtralla.. 

"w 

NewZaalmd  

7,086 

»4,0<B 

1^ 

2»,S1B 

10 

2K 

1,4a) 

wm 

Oiam  DnuBLi  OocsA. 

?,■££""  ™"- 

jooisoi 

4,9'ATi 

4a,027 

37,^,992 
1S8,B70 

2s',4i0 
1I7,I»2 

3,sai 

1B,H7 

is,ii\ 

14,M0 

Si? 

i6;iis 

101.30S 
UI,91S 
10,904 
IfllsM 

ifiia 

»s 

&tS,;i,.-:::. 

WeWmnAuatnilia., 

NTOZESlflnd  

«(» 

A..tr.l„,i..... 

^.,m 

"■■" 

Sfl7,,^ 

4*7,70(1        1S,Ua  j    133,M7 

iOMt 

«» 
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Colony  of  Origin. 

Importing^  Colooy. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Yiotoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tae- 
maniak 

New 

Zealand. 

Austral- 
asia. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

FBEE  Q0098. 


New  South  Wales  . . 
Vieteria 

661,936 
174,479 
158,235 
23,217 
7,857 
136,514 

704,036 

•  •  •  • 

13,721 
19,6S6 
16,615 
20,850 
27,340 

1,127,840 
156,756 

•  •  •  * 

2,817 

874 

8 

9,274 

591,618 

62,210 

7,099 

2,462 

152 

5,046 

14,692 
1,817 

Nil. 
2,915 

•  •  •  • 

Nil. 
Nil. 

509,138 

260,938 

795 

1,242 

NU. 

•  •  •  • 

10,023 

246,147 

43,666 

681 

1,580 

87 

1,079 

•  •  •  • 

3,192,46e 
1,086,22& 
106,725 
186,484 
•43;a05 
^,946 
1«8,1»7 

(^iwnriand 

Boath  Aofltralia .... 
Western  AuBtralia. . 
TVfnwnia  . . 

lienr  Zealand  

AwwfcmiftBia.... 

1,062,238 

802,248 

1,306,669 

668,587 

19,424 

782,181 

291,999 

4,923,196 

All  Goods  (dutiable  and 

free). 

Kew  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria 

i^eensland 

SoQth  Australia .... 
W«stem  Australia.. 
^Mnnania  . . , 

963,219 
244,857 
220,573 
53,353 
47,578 
190,313 

763,058 

240,297 

89,747 

383,495 

116,616 

72,361 

1,504,845 
488,259 

52,605 

8,609 

2,919 

138,244 

602,148 

91,555 

126,735 

287,842 

3,824 
25,304 

14,692 
1,838 
Nil. 
25,344 

•  •  •  • 

Nil. 
NU. 

523,886 

349,132 

3,099 

12,027 

Nil. 

28,169 

246,825 

145,121 

17,544 

12,443 

19,362 

3,616 

•  •  •  ■ 

3,655,454r 
2,030,124r 
632,632 
412,639 
752,161 
173,562 

New  Zealand  

454,371 

Australasia.... 

1,719,898 

1,664,564 

2,105,381 

1,136,908 

41,874 

916,803 

444,910 

8,119,88a 

The  next  table  shows  the  revenue  collections  on  the  imports  set  down 
above.  In  the  case  of  only  five  of  the  colonies,  however — Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand — is  the  Actual 
revenue  collected  in  1895  shown ;  for  New  South  Wales  it  has  been 
deemed  more  useful  to  take  the  tariff  as  it  will  stand  on  the  1st  July^ 
1897 ;  while  in  Western  Australia  a  number  of  articles  were  placed  on 
the  free  list  on  the  1st  October,  1895,  and  the  tariff  taken  for  that 
colony  is  that  which  has  existed  since  these  alterations  came  into 
force : — 


Colony  of  Origin. 

Importing  Colony. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 
Zealand. 

CoUected 
by  each 
Colony. 

£ 

£              £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Intoxicants  and  Narcotics. 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria ^ 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tumaoia 

2,978 

909 

2 

630 

79 

21,028 

13,374 

•  •  •  • 

10,438 

231 

2,260 

757 

12,139 

10,127 
1,158 

•  *  •  • 

1,235 
638 
NU. 
Nil. 

1,726 
1,512 
2,143 

•  •  •  • 

6,731 

401 

5,517 

NU. 

3 
NU. 

9 

•  >  •  • 

Nil. 
Nil. 

45 
17 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

■  ■  •  • 

21 

267 

99 

Nil. 

NU. 

17 

1 

•  •  •  • 

25,53» 
5,767 

13,490- 
1,527 

10,276 
1,238 

New  Zealand  

38,705 

Levied  on  the  Pro- 
duce of  each  Colony 

25,626 

39,249 

13,158 

18,030 

12 

83 

384 

96,542 
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Colony  of  Origfin. 

Importing  Colony. 

New 
South 
Wales 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 
Zealand. 

Collected 
by  each 
Colony. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Other  Dutiable  Goods. 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Levied  on  the  Pro- 
duce of  each  Colony 


•  •   •    • 

3,087 

111,152 

5,865 

NU. 

3,061 

122 

153,212 

•  •  •  • 

168,282 

8,362 

7 

49,576 

39,936 

16,181 

37,312 

•  ■  •  • 

16,283 

NU. 

463 

6,769 

11,671 

17,803 

12,729 

•  •  •  • 

803 

2,424 

3,366 

6,134 

73,393 

1,644 

57,378 

•  •  •  ■ 

NU. 

3,212 

15,846 

19,302 

984 

1,594 

NU. 

•  •  •  • 

456 

7,234 

8,103 

36,011 

2,993 

NU. 

6,876 

•  •  •  • 

209,278 

169,000 

330,802 

91,405 

810 

62,399 

53,841 

123,277 
419,365 
76,948 
48,786 
140,761 
38,182 
61,216 


907,535 


All  Dutiable  Goods. 


New  South  Wales  . . 
Victoria  

156,190 
17,090 
11,673 
6,764 
15,925 
28,262 

16,461 

•  •  *  • 

47,750 
18,084 
75,663 
20,059 
20,242 

121,279 
169,440 

13,964 
2,282 

36,011 

7,581 

9,864 

17,376 

64*,  109 
1,996 
8,610 

NU. 

10 
Nil. 
812 

•  •  •  • 

NU. 
Nil. 

3,106 

49,593 

463 

2,424 
NU. 

•  •  •  • 

6,896 

389 

40,035 

6.769 

3,356 

3,229 

457 

•  *  •  • 

148,816 
425,132 

i^ueensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 
Taffmania 

89,438 

50,313 

151,037 

39,420 

New  Zealand 

99,921 

Levied  on  the  Pro- 
duce of  each  Colony 

234,904 

198,349 

343,960 

109,435 

822 

62,482 

54,225 

1,004,077 

It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  bases  mentioned  above,  the  total  duties 
collected  on  Australasian  produce  amount  to  iBl, 004,077,  of  which 
New  South  Wales  takes  iB148,816,  or  14*82  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  on  the  produce  of  that  colony  ^234,904,  or  23*40  per  cent.,  is 
collected  in  the  other  six  colonies.  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  receive  more  in  taxation  than  they  pay  away;  but  in  the 
other  four  colonies  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  balance  against  New 
South  Wales  being  £86,088. 
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Forestry. 

FEW  countries  have  such  a  wealth  of  timber  as  New  South  Wales 
possesses.  Its  woods  are  as  varied  as  they  are  valuable,  rangini; 
from  the  ironbarks,  unsurpassed  for  work  requir^g  hardness  aLddu2 
bility,  to  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  specimens  of  the 
cabinet-maker's  art.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  varieties, 
of  timber  trees,  at  one  time  very  plentiful,  and  which,  had  they  received 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  would  be  plentiful  still,  are  now 
hard  to  find  in  any  district  to  which  there  is  easy  access.  But  this  is 
the  common  experience  of  new  countries,  where  the  pioneers,  whether 
settlers  or  timber-getters,  cut  down  indiscriminately,  giving  no  thought 
to  anything  but  their  immediate  requirements. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  timber  resources  of  the  colony,  and 
preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  best  species  of  brudi  and 
hardwood  which  was  being  carried  on,  principally  in  the  Clarence 
River  district  and  in  the  eucalyptus  forests  on  the  Murray,  led  the 
Government,  in  1871,  to  establish  a  certain  number  of  Forest  Reserves 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  permission  to  cut  timber  should  be 
granted  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
stringent  regulations  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operations 
of  the  licensed  timber-getters ;  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1878, 
that  such  regulations  were  issued.  These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon, 
as  the  best  species  of  cedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  Biver 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that  the  supply 
of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out.  Cutting  down  indis* 
criminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower  lands  of  their  best 
timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  all  that  could  be  cheaply 
transported,  or  easily  floated  down,  the  rivers  in  time  of  flood,  left  a 
considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  the  ground  to  lie  and  rot.  Then 
they  travelled  farther  north,  to  carry  on  the  same  depredations  along 
the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland.  The  same  system 
had  been  pursued  in  the  gum  forests  of  the  Murray.  Considerable 
quantities  of  excellent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves  of 
that  part  of  the  colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which  was 
deprived  of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  at  large, 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without  receiving  an 
equivalent  in  revenue. 
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In  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Banger  was  first  created,  and  this  led  to 
the  formation,  in  March,  1 882,  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Department  of  Mines.  During  the  year  1889  the 
Forest  Conservation  Branch  was  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  it  was  afterwards  again  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  for  Mines  and  Agriculture.  In  the  year  1882 
the  colony  was  also  subdivided  into  a  number  of  forest  districts.  These 
are  frequently  inspected  by  forest  rangers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
on  the  existing  state  of  proclaimed  reserves,  control  the  operations 
of  licensed  timber-getters,  receive  royalties  on  the  various  kinds  of 
timber  upon  which  such  dues  may  be  levied,  and  report  upon 
applications  to  ringbark  trees  on  Crown  lands,  whether  comprised  in 
forest  reserves  or  otherwise.  In  performing  many  of  these  duties  the 
foTOst  rangers,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  asedsted  by  the  mounted  police 
force.  The  reserves  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  are 
aiiown  in  the  following  table : — 


C3a88. 

Numbev. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Reserves  in  CIas»  A 

„        in  Class  B ..,..,.. 

729 
40 

361 
12 

3,234,196 
102,168 

,,        in  Class  C 

2,359,464 

.,        f  or  plantinff 

2,265 

»>           *■  ^••"•••'•— Q  ••••.•••.••■•••••f 

Total 

1,142 

5,698,003 

As  shown  in  the  above,  table,  reserves  for  the  preservation  of  timber 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  importance,  and  the 
partieular  quality  and  value  of  the  timber  which  they  contain ;  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  a  small  number  of'  reserves  which  are  at  present 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  selected  species  of-  trees. 

licenses  are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a- fixed  fee 
of*i£6  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  without  royalty ;  and  on  reserves 
in  Glass'  B  the  fee  demanded  amounts  to  £%  or  15s.  per  month.  On 
reserves  in  Glass  C,  general  permits  to  cut  timber  for  saw-mills  are  issned 
at  a  rate  of  £J^  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  monl^,  to  which  is  added  the 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  3d.  nor  more  than  3b,  per  100 
superficial  feet,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Minister;  provided  that 
when  the  trees  are  suitable  for  splitting  only  the  royalty  may  be  chai^ged 
at  not  less  i^an  Is.  6d.  per  100  oubic  feet. 

Licenses*  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary  Crown 
lands,  except  timber  reserves,  reserves  for  public  recreation,  sites  for 
towns  and'  villages,  and  areas  pernlanently  dedicated  for  any  publie 
purpose ;  also  lands  within  1^  chains  of  any  navigable  river,  lands  hdd 
under  conditional*  or  special  lease^  or  measured  for  sale,^  or  within  an 
enclosure  of  less  than  200  acres,  or  within  half  a  mile  of'  a  bead  station. 
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liiti  tee  in  this  case  is  fixed'  at  £Z  per  annnm,  15a.  per  quartet^  or 
OS.  for  any  current  month ;  and  the  lioanae  enables  the  holder  to  oat  and 
remove  any  kind  of  timber  except  cedar,  beech,  blackwoodi,  Moreton 
Bay  pine,  sUky  oak,  roeewood,  red  and  black  bean,  and  coaohwood,  tJie 
lioenee  fee  for  outtiDg  which  is  fixed  at  ^6  per  aimani. 

The  pTeacribad  gtrtb,  3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  (except 
ironbai^  wltioh  is  to-be  meaauisd  2  feet  from  the  gronnd),  unden  which 
measurement  no  felling  of  timbuv  is  pennitted,  is  given  in  the  subjoined 
table  for  tiie  difierent  speotee  of  treee : — 


Bed  cedar 

Blaekbutt 

Tallow-wood     

Red  Kum  or  flooded  gum 

•Ironbark  (of  various  species)  .. 
Hoop  or  Moreton  B»y  pine   . 
Ecd^ 


Mountain    aah    [Ftindersi 

Grey  or  bine  gum    

WooUybntt 

BniBh  or  white  box 

Turpentine 

Spotted  gum 


4  9 

„   4  6 

BogumBognm 4  6 

dyrkwooHAckaina Miiidtari)  ...  i  6 

Blue-berry  ash 4  0 

Pigeon-berry  ash 4  0 

Blaet,  red,  or  white  pine  3  0 

Swampoak  3  0 

I^)re■t  oak 3  0 

Redaah 3  0 

Maiden's  blush 3  0 

Coacbwood     3  0 

Corkwood     {E!ndiandTa    Sieberi 

and  others)    3  0 

Native  olive 3  0 

Beefwood  3  0 

Tulip 3  0 

Watergnm   3  0 

Hickory 3  0 

Brigalow    3  0 

Myall 3  0 

Honeysuckle     3  0 

River  oak 3  0 

Black  oak 3  0 

Silky  oak  (Orifcf  ezMJM)  3  0 

Brown  pine 3  0 

for  imnbark  and  t  feet  for  airtngrbark. 

The  license  fee  for  stripping  wattle-bark  is  fixed  at  not  leas  than  10s. 
nor  more  than  403.  per  month.  No  tree  of  less  girth  than  15  inches 
of  tbo  black  or  feather-leaf  speoiea,  nor  less  than  12  inches  of  the 
golden  or  broad-leaf  species  of  wattle,  measured  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  permitted  to  be  stripped;  siad  eacli  ticf  in  required  by  the 
regulations  to  be  thoroughly  skipped  befm'c  iIil-  [lersoii  so  oraployed 
passes  on  to  another.  Fermitsaa«  also  issued  for  cutting  piles  anduuoing 
props,  and  for  thinning  out  timber,  in  order  to  uuprove  the  | 


White  beech 7  ( 

BluebMcb 7  C 

Negro-head  beech    7  C 

Eoaewood 7  C 

Peppennint  or  red-wood    T  C 

Swarap  mahogany   7  C 

Forest- red  gnm 7  C 

Silky  oak  iOrenUea-Tobtitta) 6  0 

Mahogany  (forest  and  red) 6  0 

Mahogany  (white)  6  C 

'SCnngybark     6  C 

Box  and  greyboz 6  Q 

White  box 6  0 

Barabbie    6  0 

Mountein  g!i"> 6  0 

Grey  gum 6  0 

•■  West  ot  Gt»t  MviiUng  Bange,  1)  fi 


Yellow  cedar 4 

Black-wood  4 

Yellow  box 4 

Stavewood 
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the  trees  remaining ;  and  for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a 
specified  number  and  kind  of  trees. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  £5  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and  £20  for  the 
third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  material  destroyed^ 
for  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held  responsible.  The  number  of 
prosecutions  for  illegally  cutting  and  removing  timber  in  1895  was  119^ 
and  convictions  were  obtained  in  103  cases. 

In  the  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  during 
each  of  the  past  four  years  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  the  last  three  years  : — 

1891     11,760,497  feet 

1892    15,818,000   „ 

1893 10,506,472   „ 

1894    5,158,759   „ 

1895    4,922,707   „ 

in  addition  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  sleepers  and  piles  was  obtained. 
The  revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  from  forestry  in  1895   was 
£6,139,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Forest  reserves —  £ 

Permit  licenses 162 

Timber-cutters'  licenses 629 

Wattle  bark  licenses  and  miscellaneous 435 

Royalty     2,452 

Crown  lands — 

Wood-cutters*  licenses   1,951 

Cedar  licenses 204 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  seized  timber    200 

Penalties  106 


Total £6,139 

There  was  also  a  sum  of  J&395  received  from  miscellaneous  royalty  and 
prickly-pear  leases.  The  cost  of  administering  the  Department  during 
the  year  was  £14,522,  being  £7,988  in  excess  of  the  total  revenue. 
The  amount  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown  in  each  year 
since  the  regulations  were  proclaimed  on  the  24th  September,  1878,  is 
shown  below  : — 


£ 

1879  7,310 

1880  8,328 

1881  10,156 

1882  12,327 

1883  16,301 

1884  17,565 

1885  13,144 

1886  13,934 

1887  13,629 


£ 

1888  19,019 

1889  16,521 

1890  15,437 

1891 18,455 

1892  16,176 

1893  9,547 

1894  6,350 

1895 6,634 
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During  the  years  1895  and  1896  about  60,000  acres  of  red  gum, 
30,000  acres  of  pine,  and  2,000  acres  of  coastal  forests  have  been  im- 
proved by  thixming-out  and  destroying  tbe  superabundant  growths. 
This  work  has  been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  maturity 
of  a  larger  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
additional  light  and  air  afforded,  of  their  reaching  that  stage  in  about 
two*thirds  of  the  time  that  would  be  taken  under  natural  conditions. 
The  cost  of  the  thinning-out  operations  averages  5s.  8d.  per  acre  in  the 
red  gum  areas,  4s.  6d.  in  the  pine  areas,  and  7  b.  in  the  coastal  areas ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  outlay  will  return  during  the  next  twenty 
years  two  or  three  hundred  marketable  trees  to  the  acre  where  the 
present  unimproved  average  is  but  four  or  ^ve  trees. 

The  Forest  Conservation  Branch  is  charged  with  the  direction  of 
a  State  Forest  Nursery,  which  is  situated  at  Gosford,  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  Brisbane  Water,  where  the  acclimatisation  of  valuable 
foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conservation  of  such  of  the  best  indigenous 
species  as  might  otherwise  be  likely  to  disappear,  are  attended  to.  The 
area  set  apart  for  the  nursery  is  65  acres,  of  which  25  acres  are  cleared 
and  cultivated.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  which  are  raised  there 
may  be  mentioned  tallow-wood,  blackbutt,  beefwood,  silky  oak,  yellow 
pine,  Richmond  River  beech,  the  best  varieties  of  ironbark,  and  red 
cedar,  the  red  cedar  seedlings  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1895  numbering 
about  32,000.  Of  late,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  white  mulberry,  in  expectation  of  a  demand  for  this  tree  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the 
colony.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  28,000  mulberry  trees  of 
different  varieties,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  in  the  nursery,  besides 
nearly  100,000  exotic  trees  of  economic  value. 

In  addition  to  reforesting  the  Crown  reserves  with  the  best  classes  of 
timber,  the  State  Forest  Nursery  distributes  specimens  among  settlers 
in  the  sparsely-timbered  areas  in  the  Western  District  of  the  colony, 
and  supplies  them  to  municipalities,  to  the  trustees  of  public  reserves, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  church  and  school  lands  and  other  purposes. 
Altogether,  from  1890  to  the  end  of  1896,  over  half  a  million  plants 
were  sent  out  of  the  nursery,  the  number  for  1896  being  24,769,  of 
i¥hich  11,120  were  supplied  to  public  bodies  and  private  persons,  and 
13,649  were  placed  in  reserves  and  other  plantation  areas.  The  number 
of  merchantable  plants  remaining  in  the  estabhshment  on  the  1st 
January,  1897,  was  estimated  at  104,040,  viz.,  21,200  in  pots,  17,100 
seedlings  in  boxes,  and  65,740  plants  open-rooted. 

The  consumption  of  wattle-bark  is  very  great  in  this  colony,  where 
it  is  in  large  demand  for  tanning  purposes.  During  1895,  80,770 
cwt.  of  wattle-baik  were  imported,  valued  at  £19,634,  nearly  68,000  cwt. 
of  this  supply  being  obtained  from  Tasmania.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
aeeoi  that  there  is  room  for  a  large  development  of  the  trade  in  New 
South  Wales.     The  Forest  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
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indiscriminate  stripping  of  the  bark  and  the  destruction  of  the  trees, 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  industry.  The  license 
fees  for  stripping  wattle-bark  in  the  various  districts  of  the  colony  range 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  month. 

Forestry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  fact  in  Australasia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Forestry,  in 
which  the  information  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work 
might  be  imparted,  has  been  strongly  advocated.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  school  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Export  of  Timber. 

The  depression  which  has  affected  the  industrial  life  of  Australia,  in 
common  with  that  of  most  other  lands,  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
showing  how  desirable  it  is  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  an  undoubted  lack  of  enterprise  in  pushing 
an  export  trade,  and  a  disposition  has  been  evinced  to  rest  con- 
tent with  wha*  was  being  done  in  this  direction  with  a  few  pro- 
ducts of  the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  apathy  seems 
now  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
near  future  will  see  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  domestic 
produce,  and  a  successful  attempt  made  to  supply  local  wants  with 
various  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  now  imported.  With  no 
article  of  commerce  has  the  failure  to  approach  consumers  in  the 
densely-populated  countries  of  the  old  world  been  more  marked 
than  with  timber.  Although  New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  hardwoods 
most  suitable  for  use  in  the  various  forms  of  engineering  construction, 
and  an  opening  for  this  class  of  timber  has  long  existed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America,  until  recently  but  little  had  been  done  to  open 
up  a  trade  with  those  countries.  For  many  years  the  development  of 
the  local  timber  trade  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  forests  of 
the  colony  afforded  a  never-failing  supply  of  merchantable  woods  ;  this 
mistaken  notion  is  not  now  entertained,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  is  for  the  present  abundance  of  good  timber  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  the  operations  of  the  Forest  Department  promise  to  have  the 
effect  of  continuing  the  supply.  As  already  stated,  the  indigenous  trees 
of  the  colony  are  being  supplemented  by  the  planting  of  good  foreign 
species,  and  the  late  Director-General  of  Forests  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  in  the  soil  and  climate  to  be  found  in  New  South  Wtdes, 
the  favourite  pines  and  hardwoods  of  commerce  can  be  grown  to  a 
marketable  size  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  in  their  natural 
habitatp.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that,  with  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  foresight.  New  South  Wales  will  be  able  to  favourably  com- 
pete for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  countries  less  advantageously  placed 
in  respect  of  this  important  article. 

The  timber  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  colonies,  and  include  at  least  twelve  different 
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species  of  hardwood  trees  suitable  for  export.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  export  trade  of  the  colony  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Western 
Australia  and  of  New  Zealand.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  exports  of  domestic  timber  of  each  of  the  seven 
colonies  during  the  past  ^\q  years.  Shocks  and  staves,  doors,  sashes, 
and  other  shaped  articles  are  included  in  the  iigures ;  and  sandalwood  is 
credited  to  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  : — 


Colony. 


Exports  of  Timber. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

• 

New  Zealand 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

53,780 

59,028 

41,565 

34,030 

20,951 

10,637 

7,083 

5,940 

16,671 

17,925 

5,187 

2,720 

926 

830 

97 

54 

126,776 

121,289 

66,048 

98,234 

44,778 

39,301 

18,090 

20,347 

189,760 

92,866 

106,603 

122,686 

45,029 

8,214 

2,570 

105 

119,009 

32,685 

147,511 


The  explanation  of  the  decline  in  the  yearly  values  since  1891  is  to 

be  found  in  the  stoppage  of  public  and  private  works,  consequent  on 

the  disturbed  financial  conditions  prevailing  in  Australasia,  the  trade 

being  essentially  an  intercolonial  one.     It  will  be  noticed,  however, 

that  the  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  revive.     Stronger  efforts  are  now 

being  made  to  capture  a  portion  of  the  large  timber  trade  of  the  United 

Sangdom,  and  the  figures  for  1895  show  an  improvement  on  those  of 

the  previous  year.     Strange  to  say,  Western  Australia  leads  the  way 

liere,  its  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in   1895  being  valued  at 

j£53,273.     New  Zealand  comes  second  in  its  trade  with  England,  the 

value  of  its  domestic  exports  to   Great  Britain'  during   1895   being 

iSl  7,675.     The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  largely  with  Victoria,  and 

the   decline  shown  in  the  table  above  is   due  to  the  smaller  imports 

of  that  colony.     New  Zealand  is  also  an  important  customer  of  New 

South  Wales,  taking  a  large  quantity  of  ironbark  girders,  for  use  in 

public  works,  direct  from  the  Northern  rivers.     During  the  year  1895 

hoiw^ever,  New  South  Wales  made  a  noticeable  increase  in  its  trade 

ijvitb  the  United  Kingdom,  the  value  of  the   exports  to  the  mother 

country  being  £10,797,  as  compared  with  £1,253  in   1894;  and  the 

North  Coast  mills  are  now  kept  going  at  their  full  capacity  in  supplying 

timber  for  paving  purposes  and  railway-<;arriage  buiMlog^  in  exeention 

o£  orders  received  from  Great  Britain.     The  foUflflHlMMiiMHlB  Hm 
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value  of  the  timber  shipped  to  eadi  ooontry  from  New  Sofiith  Wftieai  in 

1895 :— 


Oouutiy. 

Value. 

Oountty. 

Value. 

Victoria 

£ 

13,929 

10,797 

10,167 

4,688 

1,188 

953 

879 

753 

New  Britain 

£ 
499 

United  Kincrdom 

Western  Austrftlia  .rT,,,,,, 

454 

'N'ftw  7«p.lftnd  X..    X     ..X 

New  Guinea 

206 

Queensland    

ItalV       a.. 

155 

Sonth  Australia   , 

Marshall  Islands 

Other  CountrieB 

147 

New  Caledonia     

214 

Fiii 

Total    £ 

■^  *j* * 

South  Sea  Islands 

45,029 

The  other  colonies  of  Australasia  took  67*76  percent,  of  the  exportSi 
and  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  7  "80  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  23*98 
per  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  3*68  per 
cent,  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  timber  sent  there  being  £10,797. 

The  exports  in  1895  were  made  up  of  the  following  : — 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Dressed  timber    .. 

Rongh       , 

Houses  

Sleepers 

Palings 

Posts  and  rails 

Doors 

Sashes   

Shooks  and  staves 

Shingles 

Spars 

Paving  blocks 

Piles  

Shutters    

Total .... 


£ 

255 

41,427 

255 

724 

6 

16 

42 

110 

470 

28 

24 

171 

1,497 

4 


45,029 
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ypfewithateTiding  the  great  natuml  resources  of  the  colonj,  the 
imports  of  timber  are  very  considerable  and  largely  exceed  the  exports, 
lihe  value  of  the  import  trade  in  1895  being  £304^826.  Of  this  sum, 
however,  re-expcHrts  to  the  value  of  £17,498  were  made,  leaving  the 
imports  for  local  use  at  £287,328.  The  bulk  of  the  timber  which  comes 
into  the  colony  consists  of  pines  and  other  soft  woods,  the  native  pine 
being  in  some  respects  inferior  to  Oregon  and  Kauri,  but  there  are  other 
soft  woods  equal  to  any  of  the  timbers  imported.  The  imports 
doriBg  the  year  consisted  of  dressed  timber  valued  at  £35,986,  rough 
timber  estimated  at  £239,541,  and  sundries,  such  as  doors,  sashes, 
ahooksand  staves,  laths,  shingles,  and  palings,  worth  £29,299.  The 
bulk  of  the  dressed  timber  in  1895  came  from  Korway,  and,  to  a 
lesser  eztesrt,  from  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  Victoria,  the  United  States, 
South  Australia,  Canada,  and  Queensland ;  while  of  the  rough  logs 
15,019,762  feet  came  from  the  United  States,  14,190,161  feet  from 
IS&w  Zealuid,  13,344,005  feet  from  South  Australia,  and  4,594,590  feet 
from  Canada.  The  bulk  of  the  United  States  exports  are  from  Port 
Eureka,  California ;  and  the  Canadian,  from  Fuget  Sound.  The  trade 
returns  show  a  somewhat  large  importation  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  but  these  colonies  are  not  the  places  where  the  timber  was 
grown.  Victoria  supplies  the  Riverina  district ;  and  South  Australia, 
Broken  Hill,  where  there  was  at  one  time  a  large  demand  for  timber 
for  mining  purposes. 

The  figures  which  have  been  given  show  how  small  is  the  export 
trade  of  New  South  "Wales  in  timber,  and  how  open  it  is  to  develop- 
ment. It  is  in  the  hardwoods  of  the  country  that  the  chief  expansion 
of  trade  may  be  looked  for.  Australian  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  extreme  strength  and  durability  of  their  wood.  From 
the  table  given  on  page  68,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  grey  ironbark  has 
a  resistance  to  breaking  equal  to  17,900  lb.  per  square  inch,  as  com- 
pared with  a  mean  of  11,800  for  English  oak,  and  15,500  for  teak. 
None  of  the  other  timbers  of  the  colony  has  so  high  a  resistance 
to  breaking  as  this  description  of  ironbark  ;  but  nearly  all  the  varieties 
have  a  greater  strength  than  oak.  The  absence  of  branches  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  as  full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely 
leas  than  100  feet  high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber 
obtainable  is  very  large.  The  characteristics  of  the  principal  species 
Are  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  ^^Flora,"  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
tfaem  here  ;  but  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  valuable  woods  possessing  such 
•qualities  would  be  found  by  persons  engaged  in  building  construction. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  exports  of  timber  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1895  compared  favourably  with  those  in  previous  years, 
^uid  lew  sailing  vessels  left  for  England  without  taking  supplies  of 
juordwoods,  ranging  from  10,000  to  40,000  superficial  feet,  in  pieoes 
f  or  woodtblocking  and  the  construotion  o£  railway  trucks.     This 
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satisfactory  advance  is  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  the  forwarding 
of  samples  to  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  by  the  Forest  Department  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a 
favourable  feature  of  the  shipments  referred  to  is  that  they  were  orders 
and  not  consignments  to  test  the  market.  The  Government  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  fostering  the  trade,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  has  been  appointed  to  inspect  shipments  of  timber, 
and  to  brand  the  pieces  with  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  kind  of  timber,  and  grant  certificates  therefor  should  he  consider 
the  wood  to  be  of  satisfactory  quality  and  of  the  kind  it  is  represented 
to  be*  It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will  be  supported  by  consignors,  and 
that  they  will  recognise  the  value  of  a  Government  certificate  in  the  sale 
of  their  shipments,  and  so  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  market  being 
unfavourably  affected  by  consignments  of  inferior  quality. 

That  the  United  Kingdom  offers  unlimited  scope  for  the  woods  of 
New  South  Wales  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  annually  imports 
timber  to  the  value  of  £17,000,000,  or  more  than  the  value  of  the  whole 
domestic  exports  of  the  colony.  In  1895  its  import  trade  in  timber 
came  to  £17,135,019,  composed  as  follows : — 

Hewn  : —  £ 

Fir 2,726,302 

Oak  630,799 

Teak 574,882 

Unenumerated    249,453 

Sawn  : — 

Fir 10,305,483 

Unenumerated    390,433 

Staves  694,616 

Furniture  woods  and  hardwoods  : — 

Mahogany    270,712 

Unenumerated    629,502 

House  frames,  fittings,  etc 762,838 

Total    £17,136,019 

In  this  trade  Australasia,  with  its  valuable  resources,  shared  to  the 
extent  of  about  £140,000,  or  0*82  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  £66,000, 
or  0*36  per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  1894.  The  largest  participant  was 
Russia,  with  £3,701,605  j  Sweden's  portion  was  £3,684,187 ;  Norway's, 
£1,361,077;  Germany's,  £1,005,127;  France's,  £614,546;  Canada 
and  the  United  States  had  respectively  the  quota  of  £3,193,586  and 
£2,112,856  ;  while  Burmah  took  £422,507  as  its  part  The  hewn  fir 
was  pretty  fairly  distributed  over  the  great  countries  of  Europe ;  the 
United  States  and  Canada  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  oak ;  Burmah 
supplied  from  its  forests  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  teak ;  while  more 
tiian  half  of  the  unenumerated  hewn  timber  was  furnished  by  Canada^ 
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The  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  and  the  United  States  of  America  supplied  the  sawn  pine ; 
and  the  staves  were  principally  the  product  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.     The  largest  supplies  of  mahogany  came  from  British 
Honduras,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Mexico,  which  between  them  furnished 
19,249  out  of  34,848  tons  of  this  favourite  wood  with  English  furniture- 
makers.     Included  in  the  sum  of  £629,502  shown  as  the  value  of  other 
"furniture  woods  and  hardwoods"  imported,  is  j£126,996 — the  value  of 
30,385   tons  of  timber  imported  from   the   colonies  of  Australasia. 
Western  Australia  took  the  largest  share  with  £89,595  ;  then  followed 
Queensland,  with  £12,243  ;  New  South  Wales,  with  £8,877  ;  Victoria, 
with  £6,939  ;  Tasmania,  with  £6,280 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with  £3,062. 
The  house  frames,  fittings,  and  joiners'  and  cabinet  work  were  mostly 
furnished  by  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  timber  exports  of  other 
countries  could  be  displaced  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Australian 
hardwoods  and  fancy  timbers,  but  that  the  quantity  is  considerable 
cannot  be  doubted.     Importers  there  have  taken  the  best  kinds  offering 
for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view,  and  it  is  for  New  South  Wales  to 
show  that  many  of  its  species  of  trees  produce  superior  woods  to  those 
now   used  for  certain  classes  of  work.     In  the  British  Isles,  whose 
coasts  are  so  thickly  studded  with  harbours,  a  vast  quantity  of  timber 
is  used  for  piers  and  jetties ;  and  for  this  class  of  work,  especially  for 
pUes,  Australian  hardwoods  are  very  well  fitted  as  compared  with  the 
woods  of  other  countries,    having  a  much  longer  life.     For  other  con- 
structive outdoor  work,  both  above  and  below  ground,  in  which  strength 
and    durability  are  desirable,  for  railway  sleepers,  and  the  paving  of 
streets,  they  are  very  suitable ;  while  some  of  the  hardwoods,  such  as 
the   mountain  ash,  are  fitted  for  the  making  of  furniture.      At  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  the  Commissioners  for  New  South  Wales  Railways 
showed  six  sleepers,  three  of  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Suburban 
line    after   being    in    the   road    for     twenty-four    years,     and     three 
out  of    the  Western    line,  near  the  Lithgow    Zig  Zag,    which    had 
been  in  the  road  for  twenty-three  years ;  and  these  sleepers  were  but 
little  the  worse  for  wear.    The  Forest  Department  also  exhibited  rail- 
way sleepers,  made  of  ironbark  and  red  gum,  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years'  constant  use.      A  portion  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Court  was  laid  with  wooden  blocks  of  blue 
gnm,  blackbutt,  tallowwood,  forest  mahogany,  boxwood,  and  ironbark, 
showing  the  suitability  of  these  hardwoods  for  paving  purposes.     The 
utility  of  these  woods  for  such  purposes  has  been  proved  in  Sydney, 
the  blocks,  after  subjected  to  heavy  and  continuous  traffic  for  nearly  ten 
years,  having  exhibited  but  slight  wear.     According  to  figures  supplied 
by    the  City  Surveyor  of  Sydney,   the  average  wear  of  mahogany  is 
^th  of  an  inch  per  annum  ]  of  blue  and  red  gum  iVth  of  an  inch ;  of 
turpentine  iVth ;  and  of  blackbutt,  -s^e-th  of  an  inch.    Professor  Warren, 
in   his  work  on  "Australian  Timbers,"  states  that  he  is  continuall 
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being  shown  specimens  of  timber,  taken  from  bridges  &r  piles  in  damp 
ground,  which  have  been  in  nse  for  forty  to  sixty  years  or  more,  and 
show  no  signs  of  decay  whatever. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Forestry  Department  that  the  area  of  ironbaA 
lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  is  16,870,000  acres,  on  wMch  there  is 
snfficient  timber  ready  for  cutting  to  yield  1 67^  million  sleepers,  and 
that  if  private  lands  are  also  taken  into  account  the  number  of  ironbark 
sleepers  alone  which  the  colony  can  produce  may  be  set  down  at  500 
millions,  sufficient  for  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  of 
railway  track. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  New  South  Wales  hard- 
woods of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  most  suited : — 

Bastm'd  Mahogcmy. — This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  and  is 
suitable  for  boat  knees  and  the  felloes  of  wheels. 

BktckbuU, — A  height  of  100  to  200  feet  is  attained  by  this  tree, 
and  its  diameter  ranges  from  3  to  8  feet.  It  has  even  been  found 
measuring  15  feet  aoross,  but  this  width  is  exceptional.  It  gives  a 
:first-class  wood,  strong  and  durable,  and  si^itable  for  house  carpentry, 
bridge  planking,  paving  blocks,  ships'  decks,  and  other  purposes  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Blue  Gwm, — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  120  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet.  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  straight  in 
grain,  and  is  easy  to  work.  It  is  used  in  building  construction  and 
ship-building,  and  for  ships*  planks,  wheel  naves  and  felloes,  paving 
blocks,  etc.  An  inferior  growth  of  the  same  tree  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Flooded  Guru, 

Forest  Mahogany. — The  height  of  this  tree  ranges  from  60  to  120 
feet,  and  its  diameter  from  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  red  in  colour,  and 
is  strong  and  durable.  It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks,  fencing,  beams, 
rafters,  and  rough  carpentry. 

Grey  Ironbark, — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  5  feet,  gives  one  of  the  very  best  of  hard- 
woods. It  is  hard,  heavy,  tough,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  suitable 
for  piles,  girders  of  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages, 
and  other  like  purposes. 

Mountairt  Ash, — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  4  feet.  Its  wood  is  tough,  durable,  and  elastic ;  and  it 
splits  easily.  The  timber  is  suitable  for  starves  of  casks,  shingles,  poles, 
shafts  of  drays,  palings,  rails,  rough  buildings,  and  some  classes  of  furniture. 

Na't'Tow-haved  Ironbark. — A  height  of  100  to  150  feet  is  attained  by 
this  tree,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet.  Its  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
strong,  interlocked,  and  durable ;  and  is  suitable  fw  railway  sieeperB) 
girders,  spokes  of  wheels,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages,  etc. 
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Grey  Box, — This  tree  growg  to  mammoth  size  in  the  Southern  districts 
of  the  colony.  The  timber  is  strong,  durable,  and  fairly  straight- 
grained.  It  is  used  for  paving  blocks,  posts,  building  purposes, 
mauls,  railway  sleepers,  etc. 

Red  Ironboflrk. — ^This  eucalypt  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  highly  valued  for  all  pur- 
poses in  which  strength  and  durability  are  required.  Large  beams  and 
girders,  railway  sleepers,  and  draw-poles,  are  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  extensively  used. 

She  or  Pale  Iroribarh — This  tree  attains  a  height  similar  to  that  of 
the  red  ironbark,  with  a  diameter  of  4  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  highly 
appreciated,  being  hard,  tough,  strong,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  used 
in  bridge  construction,  and  for  railway  carriages,  poles  of  drays,  spokes 
of  wheels,  piles,  beams,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Spotted  Gum, — This  eucalypt  derives  its  vernacular  name  from  the 
spotted  appearance  of  its  bark.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  feet.  The  timber  is  strong,  close-grained, 
elastic,  and  durable ;  and  it  splits  well.  It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks, 
ship  and  house  building,  girders,  coopers'  staves,  cart  and  buggy 
shafts,  etc. 

Stringyhark*. — The  Eucalyptus  microrrhyncha,  or  stringy-bark,  grows 
to  a  height  of  50  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  24  to  54  inches.  It 
gives  a  light,  hard,  strong,  and  close-grained  wood,  which  polishes  well. 
House  carpentry,  flooring-boards,  and  fencing  are  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  most  suited. 

TaUaw-wood, — ^This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  6  to  8  feet,  gives  a  strong,  durable,  and  handsome 
wood,  which  shrinks  less  than  most  Australian  hardwoods,  and 
rarely  splits  or  shells.  It  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  esped.- 
ally  for  flooring;  and  for  boat-building,  piles,  bridge-decking,  and 
paving-blocks.  The  flooring  of  the  flne  new  building  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  in  Sydney,  has  been 
laid  in  parquetry  with  this  wood. 

ShtrperUvne. — ^A  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  5 
feet,  is  attained  by  this  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  much  valued  for 
piles,  paving-blocks,  posts,  ship-building,  girders,  and  other  constructive 
purposes,  being  strong,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable,  and  most  difficult  to 
faura. 

White  Box, — ^This  tree  grows  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  20  to  40  inches.  The  timber  is  hard,  tough,  and  durable, 
and  possesses  great  lateral  strength.  It  is  suitable  for  naves,  felloes, 
scantlings,  jetty,  and  bridge-piles,  planking,  fencing,  etc. 

WooUybutt. — ^This  eucalypt  reaches  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet.  The  timber,  which  is  strong  and  durable,  is 
suitable  for  house^building,  wheelwrights'  work,  f endngi 
shafts,  etc. 
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Fair  average  values  in  Sydney  of  the  hardwood  timbers  which  have 
been  specified,  are  as  follow  : — 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Round  piles : 

per  running 

foot. 


Girders : 
per 
cubic  foot. 


Scantling ' 

per  100 
sup.  feet. 


Bastard  mahogany    

Blackbutt   

Blue  gum    

Forest  mahogany  

Gray  ironbark    

Mountain  ash 

Narrow-leaved  ironbark 

Red  ironbark 

She  or  pale  ironbark    .. 

Spotted  gum  

Stringybark   

Tallow-wood 

Turpentine     

White  box 

Woolly-butt  


8.     d. 

8.    d. 

1    4 

1    6 

1    4 

1    6 

1     3 

1    5 

1    4 

1    6 

1     9 

2    0 

]     6 

1    9 

1     9 

2    0 

1    9 

2    0 

1    9 

2    0 

1     3 

1    5 

1    3 

1    6 

1    6 

1  10 

1     3 

1    6 

1    3 

1    5 

1    3 

1    5 

B.  d. 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

11  0 

10  0 

11  0 
11  0 
11  0 


8 
8 


6 
6 


10  0 

9  0 

8  6 

8  6 


The  cost  of  putting  the  timber  on  board  vessels  in  Sydney  is  9d.  per 
100  superficial  feet,  in  addition  to  the  prices  quoted  above.  The  freight 
from  Sydney  to  London  may  be  stated  at  5s.  to  6s.  per  100  superficial 
feet  for  sailing  vessels,  and  8s.  to  10s.  for  steamers.  Wood-blocking 
timber  is  always  shipped  in  full  cut  sizes,  but  in  long  lengths,  say  15  to 
25  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  and  the  extra  expense  of  handling  ; 
it  can,  therefore,  only  be  quoted,  as  in  the  table  above,  at  per  100 
superficial  feet.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  wooden  blocks  used  by  the 
municipalities  in  England  varies. 

The  softwoods  of  the  colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  forests  of 
the  coast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees  have  wood  grained  and 
marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish, 
while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  These  woods  are  adapted  to  the 
finest  description  of  cabinet-meeting,  and  it  is  strange  that  their  merits 
should  have  so  long  escaped  attention.  Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of 
woods  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately 
disappearing,  the  beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling 
mahogany,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  cabinet-makers' 
work.  Some  of  the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500 
cubic  feet  of  valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In 
addition  to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellow- 
wood,  white  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange,  red  and 
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black  bean,  and  many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cabinet-m^ing, 
many  of  the  brush  timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of 
carpentry,  while  some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  coach-builders'  and  coopers'  work.  The  chief  description  of  pine 
growing  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in 
the  coast  districts,  as  far  south  as  the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  easily 
wrought,  and  suitable  for  all  the  interior  woodwork  of  houses,  as  well  as 
for  cabinet-making.  The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distributed 
over  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  in  the  Lachlan  and  Darling  River 
districts,  as  well  as  around  Berrima.  It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the 
grain,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  There  are 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their  main 
features  the  trees  already  described.  Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent 
timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large  scantling,  the  tree  frequently 
reaching  120  feet  in  height.  It  is  soft,  close-grained,  easily  wrought, 
and  remarkably  free  from  knots.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for 
cabinet-makers'  work  and  house  fittings. 

The  beauty  of  colour  and  grain  of  many  of  these  fancy  timbers  would, 
doubtless,  cause  them  to  be  highly  prized  by  furniture  makers,  if  they 
were  brought  under  their  notice.  Even  if  they  could  not  be  placed  in 
London  at  the  rates  paid  for  the  woods  which  are  popular  with  cabinet- 
makers there  at  present,  that  would  only  be  a  slight  drawback,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  British  public  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  an  article  if  they  can  thereby  obtain  something  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  A  description  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  soft  and 
fancy  woods  of  the  colony,  with  their  market  values,  etc.,  is  given  below 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  hardwoods  have  already  been  dealt  with  :  — 

Beech — ^This  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  New  South  Wales 
trees,  giving  a  strong,  white,  close-grained,  and  durable  wood,  which  is 
easily  worked,  and  is  greatly  valued  for  decks  of  vessels,  flooring, 
turnery,  and  furniture- making.     It  is  very  suitable  for  bedroom  suitea 

BlcLckhean, — This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  120  to  130  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  4  to  6  feet.  The  wood  is  handsome,  dark-coloured,  close- 
grained,  and  durable.  It  greatly  resembles  walnut,  and  is  equally 
suitable  for  cabinet-making.  Very  handsome  gun-stocks  have  been 
made  of  this  timber. 

Black  Oak. — This  timber,  which  grows  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length, 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches,  is  also  suitable  for  cabinet-making. 
It  is  used  in  the  colony  for  bullock  yokes,  mauls,  tool  handles,  and 
shingles. 

Blackwood  reaches  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches.  Like  blackbean,  the  timber  greatly 
resembles  walnut,  and  is  one  of  the  colony's  most  serviceable  furniture 
woods.  It  is  highly  valued  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work,  billiard-tab] 
and  carriage  building. 
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Cqfushwood  is  a  light,  soft,  f ragrant,  close-grained,  and  toug^  wood  It 
is  suitable  for  ooach  and  boat  biulding,  and  for  cabinet-work.  It  grovs 
to  a  height  of  50  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  12  to  24  inches. 

Colonial  Fime  readies  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
2  to  4  feet.  The  wood  is  pale  in  colour,  and  is  strong  and  durable  if 
kept  continually  dry  or  wet,  but  it  soon  decays  if  exposed  alternately 
to  dryness  and  dampness.     It  gives  spars  80  to  100  feet  long. 

Common  or  White  Pvne  varies  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  brown.  It 
is  a  very  durable,  knotty  wood,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  has  an  odour 
of  camphor.  It  is  used  for  building  purposes.  The  timber  attains  a 
height  of  60  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches. 

Forest  Oak  is  another  valuable  wood  for  cabinet-making.  It  is  a 
handsome  timber,  rather  heavy.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  feet. 

Boaemood  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  trees  of  the  colony. 
It  is  a  strong,  close-grained,  and  durable  timber,  red  in  colour,  and  rose- 
scented,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work.  It 
would  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  mahogany,  which  is  so  largely 
used  by  English  cabinet-makers.  The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  its  diameter  is  4  to  6  feet. 

Myall, — ^This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  diameter 
d  18  to  20  inches.  It  is  a  hard,  durable  wood,  and  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  manufacture  of  glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  etc.,  having  a 
perfume  of  violets  when  unpolished. 

Tulip-wood,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet^  is  a  close- 
grained,  hard,  and  £rm  timber.  Its  appearance  is  unc(Hnmon  and 
attractive,  being  marked  with  irregular,  longitudinal  streaks  of  black 
and  yellow,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  would  make  handsome  suites 
of  furniture. 

SUhy  Oak, — The  Grevillea  rohusta,  which  attains  a  height  of  70  to  80 
feet,  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  woods  of  the  colony  for  boudoir  and 
bedroom  suites.  Its  colour  is  a  light  grey,  beautifully  ci?06sed  with 
silvery  waves.     It  possesses  a  delicate  lustre  when  polished. 

Med  Ceda/r. — This  is  a  beautiful  wood,  much  valued  for  the  manu&cture 
of  furniture  and  for  fittings  of  houses  and  ships.  It  is  of  a .  dark  red 
colour,  and,  although  light  and  easily  wrought,  is  very  durable.  The 
tree  commonly  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet ; 
but  it  has  been  found  200  feet  high,  and  of  a  diameter  of  10  feet. 

Telhw  GecUur  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
2  to  3  feet.  It  is  close-grained  and  durable,  and  polishes  well.  The 
timber  is  suitable  for  cabinet,  carving,  turning,  and  fancy  work. 

YeHottMffood. — The  Daipknandra  miorantha  attains  a  height  of  100 
to  120  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet  The  wood  is  yellow  in  odour, 
And  fragrant ;  it  is  close-grained,  easily  wrought,  and  polishes  well,  and 
is  very  suitable  for  cabinet-making. 
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Satinwood  is  another  timber  yellow  in  colour.  It  is  soft  aoad  silky  to 
the  touch,  close-grained,  and  easily  wrought.  This  wood  is  also  suitable 
for  cabinet-making,  and  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  satin-wood 
used  in  the  English  furniture  trade. 

Lignum  VitcB. — ^This  is  another  white  beech.  It  is  smaller  in  its  pro- 
portions than  the  beech  already  described,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
70  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet.     It  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  in  Sydney  of  the  softwoods  enu- 
merated above,  cut  in  planks  or  flitches : — 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Per  100  sup.  ft. 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Blackbean  ... 
Black  oak  ... 
Blackwood  .. 
Coachwood... 
Colonial  pine 
White  pine 
Forest  oak... 
Bosewood  ... 


8. 

d. 

22 

6 

25 

0 

30 

0 

22 

6 

12 

0 

14 

0 

27 

6 

15s.  to  21s. 

1 

Per  100  sup.  ft 


MyaU    

Tulip- wood  .. 
Silky  Oak  .... 
Bed  cedar  .. 
Yellow  oedar 
Yellow-wood 
Satinwood  .. 
Li^um  vita 


s..  d. 

35  0 

40  0 

25  0 

30  0 

ao  0 

25  0 

30  0 

24  0 


Eucalyptus  Oil. 

.  A  volatile  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
in  manufactures,  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  varies  according 
to  the  species  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  the  percentage 
yielded  by  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  may  be  set  down  as  under : — 

SuetH^fpiUB  amygdcUina, 3*313  per  cent. 

f^         chosa  1*250      M 

yy         ImcoxyUm   1*000      „ 

),         goniocaiyx  0*914      „ 

„         globulus   0*719      „ 

The  E,  amygdalina  and  the  JS.  globvikts  give  the  principal  oils  of  com- 
merce. The  latter  spedes  takes  kindly  to  foreign  soil  and  climate,  and 
its  cultivation  has  rendered  habitable  parts  of  countries  whieh  otherwise 
-would  have  been  hot-beds  of  fe^er.  Algeria  and  California  are  formid- 
able competitors  with  AvBtralia  and  Tannaai^  lor  tlKf  s^^P^J  ^  ^^ 
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requirements  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  eucalyptus  oiL  The  exports 
of  this  article  from  New  South  Wales  are  small,  and  in  1895  consisted 
of  the  following : — 


Country. 

Packagres. 

Value. 

United  Kinedom  

No. 
13 
23 

£ 
104 

Germany r 

94 

Total 

36 

198 

• 

Fisheries. 

The  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abound  with 
fish,  but  none  of  the  other  resources  of  the  colony  have  been  so  much 
neglected  as  the  fishing  industry.  Spleadid  fishing-grounds  extend 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  which  presents  many  natural 
features  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of 
the  best  food  fishes.  In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  with  the 
sea,  are  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent  breeding- 
grounds.  The  principal  fishes  found  on  the  coast  are  not  migratory, 
and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  always  be  procured  in  the  market 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  value  of  the  many  food  fishes  to 
be  found  in  the  waters  of  the  colony,  as  that  has  already  been  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fauna" ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  late 
Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods  placed  the  number  of  edible  species  at  105. 
With  an  unlimited  supply,  however,  the  fishing  industry  has  long  been 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  fish  is,  with  few  exceptions,  scarce 
and  dear. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  a  market  for  good  fish  in  the  colony  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  fresh,  frozen,  and  preserved  fish  are  imported 
annually  for  local  consumption  to  the  value  of  nearly  J&55,000  sterling. 
The  imports  are  not  now  so  great  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  having 
diminished  since  4889,  when  the  quantity  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion was  valued  at.  £130,757.  This  decline,  however,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  local  product,  with  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  price  demanded,  for  the  transactions  of  the 
Eastern  Fish  Market — which  furnish  the  only  guide  to  the  fish  supply 
of  Sydney — showed  a  steady  contraction  until  1895,  when  the  number 
of  baskets  sold  largely  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  fish  supply  of  the  metropolis,  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
fish  forwarded  to  Sydney  from  several  of  the  fishing-grounds,  and 
many  of  the  fishermen  do  cot  send  their  hauls  into  the  markets ;  but 
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the  returns  for  the  City  Corporation's  market  at  Woolloomooloo  show 
that  the  following  quantities  of  the  principal  species  were  received 
there  during  the  last  four  years  : — 


Kind. 


1895. 


Schnapper dozen 

Teraglin..... ,, 

Nannegai  ,, 

Whiting    ,, 

Flathead    „ 

Jewfish ., ,, 

Kingfish ,, 

Rock  Cod   ,, 

Soles  and  Flounders  „ 

Mallet    ,, 

Crawfish „ 

Garfish  baskets 

Prawns  „ 


1,927 

2,585 

4,566 

1,507 

1,896 

3,281 

703 

491 

953 

12,681 

6,031 

8,671 

3,010 

2,931 

9,021 

5,036 

6,895 

17,894 

1,162 

409 

1,095 

629 

310 

233 

1,592 

1,244 

1,808 

23,145 

8,761 

19,155 

3,766 

5,131 

6,241 

3,329 

2,082 

3,155 

3,246 

3,950 

5,788 

5,650 

4,013 

569 

11,393 

17,675 

1,193 

34 

1,184 

39,839 
4,620 
3,683 
6,365 


*  Not  stated. 

Fresh  fish  does  not  seem  to  be  much  more  plentiful  now  than  it  was 
in.  former  years,  and  it  is  little  cheaper,  its  retail  price  usually  placing  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people.  Imported  fish 
has  fallen  in  price  j  but  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  imports  has 
not  been  caused  principally  by  this  fact,  but  by  the  smaller  quantity 
brought  into  the  colony.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of 
fish  for  home  consumption  during  the  past  seven  years  : — 


Year. 

Fresh  and  Frozen. 

Preserved. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

1,331 

113,260 

114,591 

1890 

2,830 

99,101 

101,931 

1891 

3,662 

70,927 

74,589 

1892 

4,065 

69,951 

74,016 

1893 

4,919 

63,953 

68,872 

1894 

3,016 

42,727 

45,743 

1895 

2,375 

62,098 

54,473 

Although  fresh  fish  is  scarce,  and  there  is  a  large  import  of  the  pre- 
served article,  a  small  quantity  of  fish  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the 
colony  is  annually  exported,  the  amount  sent  away  in  1895  being  as 

follows : — 

£ 

Fresh    11,473 

Preserved  " 9 

Total   ^,  "^^ 
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The  ccMitrol  of  the  fisheiies  o£  the  coloiiy  is  placed  in  the  hands  ol  a 
body  of  five  unpaid  Cominissimifjrs,  who  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  who,  through  their  salaried  inspectors  axid  assistant  inspectofs, 
and  other  officers,  supervise  the  fishing  industry  of  the  colony,  and  see 
that  the  regulations  which  they  have  issued  in  regard  to  the  dimensions 
of  nets,  the  closing  of  tidal  waters  to  net-fishing,  and  other  matters,  are 
observed.  '  The  marine  fisheries  embrace  three  divisions — ^the  Northern^ 
extending  from  the  Tweed  River  southerly  to  Port  Stephens ;  the  Home 
division,  from  Port  Stephens  to  St.  George's  Basin ;  and  the  Southera 
division,  from  St.  George's  Basin  to  Cape  Howe.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions comprises  many  important  grounds.  The  inland  fisheries  are  not 
very  important,  including  chiefly  the  rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan,  and  Darling ;  and  Lake  George.  Every  fisherman  must  apply 
for  a  license  yearly,  the  fee  being  10s.,  which  is  reduced  to  half  the 
amount  if  the  license  is  issued  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  A 
license  must  also  be  taken  out  for  every  fishing-boat,  the  fee  being  j£l, 
which  likewise  is  reduced  by  one-half  if  granted  after  the  30th  June. 
Penalties  are  imposed  by  the  Fisheries  Acts  for  breaches  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  fishing-boat  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1895  was 
415,  and  the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  fishermen  was  882,  giving 
an  average  of  2*1  men  to  each  boat.  This  shows  very  plainly  what 
class  of  boat  is  used  for  fishing  purposes  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
assists  in  afibrding  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  with  the  overfishing 
of  some  of  the  home  stations  the  men  have  not  gone  farther  away  from 
Sydney.  Obviously,  very  little  improvement  is  likely  to  result  to  the 
industry  if  the  present  fishermen  are  left  unaided  with  their  primitive 
appliances,  and  others  of  a  better  class,  provided  with  capital,  are  not 
induced  to  take  up  the  industry. 

The  fees  derived  from  the  issue  of  the  1,297  licenses  mentioned 
amounted  to  £777.  What  the  actual  returns  of  the  fishermen  were  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fish  which  were  sold  in  the  Eastern  Market 
in  WooUoomooloo  realised  £26,950,  from  which  may  be  deducted  10 
per  cent,  for  the  Corporation's  and  agents'  charges.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  fish  came  from  the  stations  in  the  Home  division,  the  largest 
number  of  baskets  being  obtained  from  Laike  Macquarie,  followed  by 
Sydney  Harbour,  the  Tuggerah  Lakes,  Wollongong,  and  Botany. 

For  the  purpose  of  oyster  culture,  the  Crown  grants  leases  of  the  fore- 
shores of  tidal  waters,  which  may  be  defined  as  between  the  mean  high 
and  mean  low  water  mark.  The  rental  is  20s.  per  aimum  for  every  100 
linear  yards.  The  maximum  length  for  which  a  lease  may  be  obtained 
is  2,000  yards ;  but  as  the  same  person  may  take  out  more  than  one 
lease,  the  portion  of  shore  which  may  be  acquired  is  practically  un- 
restricted by  the  Oyster  Fisheries  Act.  The  lease  may  be  taken  for  a 
term  of  twelve  months,  with  right  of  renewal  from  year  to  year ;  or  for 
a  longer  period,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  renewable  from  time  to  time 
on  the  application  of  the  lessee  during  tlie  twelfth  year  of  the  term. 
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Leases  of  deepwater  or  natural  oyster  beds  are  also  granted  for  an  area 
not  exceeding  25  acres,  at  a  rental  which  must  not  be  less  than  £2  per 
acre.  During  the  year  1895,  thirteen  applications  for  leases  of  areas  of 
from  100  to  1,000  yards,  representing  a  total  area  of  6,500  yards,  were 
made,  and  the  deposits  paid  with  the  applications  amounted  to  X70. 
The  rentals  received  from  leased  areas  came  to  £1,488  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  bad  management^  the  oyster-beds  of  Port  Jackson,  Port 
Stephens,  the  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Shoalhaven  were  greatly  injured,  so 
that  the  markets  of  Sydney  have  to  depend  upon  the  beds  of  the 
Clarence,  the  Richmond,  and  other  northern  rivers,  as  well  as  places 
beyond  the  colony,  for  their  supply  of  oysters.  The  appointment  of 
the  Fisheries  Commission  in  1880  probably  prevented  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  oyster  industry  in  Kew  South  Wales,  though  the  operations 
of  the  Commission  have  been  much  impeded  through  lack  of  sufficient 
legislation  to  enable  them  to  check  the  improvidence  of  the  lessees,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  strip  the  oyster-beds  without  regard  to  future 
supply.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  "  pares  " 
like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
where  oyster  culture  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  would  be 
remunerative,  as  the  demand  for  this  delicacy  is  great,  and  continually 
increasing. 

During  the  year  1895,  9,413  bags  of  oysters  were  obtained  from  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  colony,  the  localities  from  which  they  were  pro- 
cured being  as  under : — 


Locality.                    Bags. 

Locali^'. 

BaRs. 

MAnnfTfff  Hivw. 1 

1,948 

1 

1 

1  Uastinffs  River 

239 

VVallisLake 

1,690 
969 

864 
803 
587 
254 

1  "•"""'K**^*^'^ 

!  Evans  River 

166 

Camden  Haven 

1 
Bellinger  River 

,  Clarence  River 

166 

Hawkesbury  River. .... 
Clyde  River 

26 

Other  nlaces.. 

1.761 

"Porh  Stenhenfi 

Total 

Richmond  River 

9,413 

In  addition  to  the  above  supply,  7,345  bags  of  oysters  were  imported 
from  other  colonies,  their  value  being  set  down  at  £6,286.  Of  this 
quantity,  2,124  bags  came  from  Queensland,  and  4,981  from  New 
Zealand.  A  bag  of  oysters  contains  3  bushels,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1897  the  price  per  bag  of  good  oysters  in  Sydney  ranged  from  25s.  to 
30s. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  in  1895  under  the  Fisheries  and 
Oyster  Fisheries  Acts  was  sixty-six;  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
magistrates  amounted  to    £147,    and  eleven    nets  were  confiscated* 

N 
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Below  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  offences  of  which 
persons  were  proved  to  have  been  guilty,  with  the  total  amount  of  fines 
imposed  for  each  class  : — 


Offences. 


Persons. 


Fines. 


Having  unlawful  nets    

Fishing  in  closed  waters  

Fishing  without  license 

Having  undersized  fish , 

Using  dynamite 

Removing  oysters  from  Reserve 

Refusing  to  give  name  

Other  offences 

Under  Inland  Fisheries  Act 

Total 


£    B,  d. 

31    0  0 

44    0  0 

6    0  0 

0  10  0 

20    0  0 

36    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    5  0 

5    5  0 


147    0    0 


The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  colony  has 
on  several  occasions  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  The  latest  effort  to  place  it  on  a  basis 
on  which  it  may  be  built  up  to  the  large  proportions  to  which  it  ought 
properly  to  attain  was  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1894 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  best  means  to  carry  out  the  object 
in  view.  This  body  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  state  of  the 
industry,  and  visited  several  of  the  other  colonies  in  order  to  see  per- 
sonally what  had  been  and  was  being  done  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 
As  a  result,  they  recommended  in  their  report,  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  in  June,  1895 — that  further  legislation  should  be  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  industry ;  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
coast  made  in  a  properly  equipped  trawling  vessel,  to  determine  the 
capabilities  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries ;  live  fish  transmitted  to  market 
by  means  of  well-boats;  refrigerating  cars  adopted  for  transmission  of 
fish  by  rail ;  a  central  fish  market  erected  near  Darling  Harbour 
Railway  Terminus,  with  urban  and  suburban  auxiliary  markets;  the 
middleman  abolished,  and  authority  given  to  fishermen  to  vend  their 
own  fish  ;  fish-carts  substituted  for  the  present  system  of  hawking 
with  basket  and  barrow  ;  and  other  proposals  of  an  important  character 
carried  out.  Towards  the  close  of  1896  a  Government  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  fisheries  and  the  fishing  industry  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  Parliament,  but  lack  of  time  prevented  the  House 
from  dealing  with  it. 


AN  EXTINCT  INDUSTMT. 


The  Whale  Fisheries. 
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At  a  time  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  whale  fishery,  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  what  was  in  the  early  days  regarded 
by  many  as  likely  to  become  the  staple  industry  of  the  colony.  In  the 
year  1791,  three  ships  are  recorded  as  having  sailed  from  Sydney 
harbour  for  "the  fishery."  These  were  all  convict  transports,  one 
of  which,  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  whaling  firm  of 
Samuel  Enderby  and  Sons,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ship  to  pursue 
the  fishery  on  the  Australian  coast.  In  1793,  Enderby  joined  the 
British  Government  in  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  ship  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  whale  fishery 
there ;  and  in  the  f oUowing  year  the  ships  of  this  enterprising  speculator 
were  actively  engaged  in  whaling  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  It  was 
the  custom  of  ships,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  owned  by  Campbell,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  Australia's  merchants,  to  import  teas  and  sugars  from 
Bengal,  and  British  manufactures  from  England,  such  as  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  other  articles,  and  to  obtain  a  return  cargo  of 
oil  and  skins ;  although  the  oil  export  was  relinquished  subsequently  on 
account  of  the  duty  imposed  on  its  importation  into  England.  The  whale 
fishery  was  particularly  flourishing  during  the  first  years  of  the  colony's 
settlement,  and  it  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  In  1 802,  ships  were  again  despatched  to  pursue  the  whaling 
industry  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  ;  but  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  given  in  1812,  the  oil-fishery  in  Australian  waters  was 
then  entirely  stopped,  as  the  duty  and  the  heavy  freights  prevented  its 
importation  into  England,  and  colonial  vessels  were  not  allowed  to 
navigate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory.  The  sealing  industry 
was,  however,  continuously  pursued.  In  1823,  the  firm  of  Enderby 
and  Sons  fitted  out  a  ship  to  prosecute  the  fishery  off  the  Seychelle 
Islands,  and  the  southern  branch  of  the  industry  experienced  a  decided 
revival. 

Up  to  this  time  no  sperm  oil  had  arrived  in  England  save  that  imported 
in  the  ships  engaged  in  the  actual  fishery  of  the  animal,  but  in  1823 
entries  were  made  in  the  English  Custom-house  of  sperm  oil  imported 
from  the  colonies,  chiefly  from  Sydney,  although  the  whole  quantity  so 
introduced  was  only  6,083  tuns,  the  colonial  oil  being  partly  the  produce 
of  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  trade  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
In  all  probability  this  oil  was  that  obtained  from  the  black,  or  right 
whale,  the  breeding-grounds  of  which  animal  were  to  be  found  in  Cook's 
Straits,  where  what  in  whaling  parlance  were  termed  "  shore  parties" 
established  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  whale,  the  produce 
of  which  was  sent  on  to  Sydney.  The  value  of  the  trade  in  whale  oil 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1827  the  total 
quantity  imported  into  England  was  5,552  tuns ;  and  in  1828  the  total 
produce  of  the  New  South  Wales  fisheries  alone  was  298  tuns  of 
sperm  oil,  50  tuns  of  black  oil,  118  tuns  of  the  oil  of  the  searclephant, 
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and  7,647  sealskins.  The  English  import  fluctuated  considerahly, 
but  reached  its  maximum  in  1831,  "w'hen  it  was  recorded  as  7,605 
tuns. 

In  1829  a  certain  WiUiam  Sutton  went  to  Portland  Bay,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Whaler's  Point,  where,  during  the  next  few  years,  he 
founded  a  whaling-station,  and  engaged  also  in  sealing.  Here,  too,  the 
Hentys  came  ;  while  the  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  Tasmania  since 
1816,  Frederick  Henry  Bay  being  the  first  fishing-ground  in  that  island. 
In  1830,  no  less  than  seventeen  ships  belonging  to  Port  Jackson  w^ 
engaged  in  whaling,  a  number  which  had  grown  to  35  in  1833,  and  in 
1834  to  40,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  365  tons,  and  the  smallest  ci 
80  tons  burthen.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  sperm 
and  black  oil  fisheries,  particularly  the  former,  presented  a  fair  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  j  but  by  this  time  the  sums 
embarked  in  the  industry  were  so  considerable  that  further  enterprise 
had  little  encouragements  Moreover,  the  immediate  returns  were  of  so 
precarious  a  character,  and  the  risks  and  losses  so  serious,  that  a  speedy 
and  steady  return  for  capital  invested  could  not  be  expected,  and 
speculators  preferred  to  put  their  money  into  squatting  pursuits.  The 
value  of  the  whale  fishery  to  Australia  in  1834  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  numbered  40,  the  total 
number  engaged  from  English  ports  in  whaling  in  aU  parts  of  the  world 
was  90,  of  from  300  to  400  tons  burthen.  In  1839,  no  less  than  1,229 
tuns  of  black  oil,  valued  at  £41,341,  were  exported,  principally  to  Great 
Britain;  and  1,279  tuns  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  £111,280.  In  1840, 
the  importation  of  sperm  oil  into  Great  Britain  was  5,722  tuna,  of 
which  quantity  1,719  tuns  were  from  Australia,  exceeding  slightly  the 
importation  from  America,  which  was  1,717  tuns,  but  the  latter  had  to 
pay  the  high  duty  on  foreign  "  take"  of  £24  10s.  per  tun.  The  redao- 
tion  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  into  the  United  Elingdom  of  foreign 
whale  oil  is  said,  however,  to  have  destroyed  the  southern  whale  fiaheiy 
as  far  as  England  itself  was  concerned ;  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  in 
British  ports  being  in  1841,  nineteen;  in  1842,  eleven;  and  in  1843, 
only  two,  while  seven  whalers  were  laid  up  in  port,  six  were  sold 
out  of  the  trade,  and  eight  were  offered  for  sale.  Ships  continued  to  be 
sent  forth  from  Australian  ports,  however,  and  about  this  time  Mr. 
Benjamin  Boyd,  whose  career  in  New  South  "Wales  was  so  interestiiig, 
and  whose  death  was  so  tragic,  established  a  whaling-station  at  Twofold 
Bay,  at  a  depot  named,  after  himself,  Boyd  Town,  whence,  for  some 
years,  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  southern  whaling-grounds,  and  the 
pursuit  actively  prosecuted. 

The  colonists  of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  so  successfully  competed  against 
by  the  superiorly-equipped  Americans,  who  established  a  permanent 
station  at  Port  Leschenault,  that  they  relinquished  the  industry.  The 
practice  of  Australian  whalers  of  killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the 
capture  of  the  mothers,  did  great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastefolly 
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thinning  out  the  product,  and  in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as 
becoming  somewhat  shy  and  scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847, 
when  the  industry  had  died  out  entirely  in  Tasmania,  it  was  noted 
that  it  was  likewise  declining  in  southern  waters  generally,  and  that 
Australian  shipping  was  engaging  more  exclusively  in  colonial  trade, 
although  many  craft  were  still  at  work  in  whaling  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast ;  and  the  "  take"  for  years  afterwards  comprised  an  export 
of  much  value.  In  1850  this  amounted  to  576  tuns  of  sperm  and  16 
tuns  of  black  oil,  and  nearly  14  tons  of  whalebone,  together  of  a  total 
value  of  about  J&29,000 ;  while  during  the  following  year  the  export 
was  588^  tuns  of  sperm  and  13  tuns  of  black  oil,  and  nearly  67  tons 
of  whalebone,  together  of  a  value  of  close  upon  £26,000.  The  value 
of  the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  South  Wales 
has  been  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
^1,200,000. 

Early  in  the  fifties  the  whaling  industry  gravitated  to  New  Zealand, 
which  was  found  to  be  central  to  the  fisheries  in  the  South  Seas,  and  a 
convenient  position  for  the  establishment  of  "  shore"  parties.  Indeed, 
to  this  day  it  is  usual  for  old  whalers  to  animadvert  on  the  New  Zealand 
method  of  securing  the  cretacean  as  having,  more  than  anything  else, 
conduced  to  the  extinction  of  the  animal.  The  New  Zealand  fishery 
inras  initiated  by  Captain  Eames,  from  Auckland  Harbour,  early  in  the 
year  1862  ;  but  the  decline  in  the  industry  was  henceforward  very  rapid. 
In  1850  there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  whaling  vessels  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  alone ;  while  in  1872  there  were  but  seventy-two  ships  in 
the  middle  ground.  In  fact,  the  fishery  totally  died  out ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  again  attracted  attention,  and  a  small  number  of  vessels  prosecute 
the  industry  during  the  season. 
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MINES  AND  MINERALS. 


THE  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  history, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  later  events,  seems  painfully  slow  and 
somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  the  earlier  colonists  must  have  been  conscious 
of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to  become  the  fortune  of  Australia,  for 
on  no  other  supposition  can  their  sacrifices  and  exertions  be  understood. 
To  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  this  was  practically  an  unknown  land, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  importance  and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in  any  way 
realised. 

Gold-mining  was  for  but  a  brief  period  the  leading  industry  of  these 
colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  that  succeeded  the  memorable 
discovery  of  Hargraves.  Now,  amongst  the  minerals  obtained  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  silver,  and  in  some  years  to  coal; 
whilst  compared  with  that  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  the  value 
of  gold  procured  is  inconsiderable.  The  discovery  of  gold,  nevertheless, 
made  Australia  a  nation,  for  the  current  of  immigration  ^vhich  set  south- 
ward on  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has  never 
ceased.  Thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  these  shores  by  the  hope  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of 
the  Turon  and  Bendigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewarded, 
remained  to  share  the  general  prosperity,  and  those  who  came  to  dig  for 
gold  readily  turned  their  attention  to  their  former,  but  less  exciting, 
pursuits. 

Although  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  actual  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  at  one  time 
considerable.  This  number,  however,  has  gradually  decreased  as  the  fields 
have  been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  contained  in  their  easily  worked 
alluvial  deposits.  The  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  is  not,  of  course,  always 
a  loss  to  the  country.  After  the  excitement  has  died  out,  the  digger  makes 
room  for  the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent  character 
are  developed  in  parts  of  the  colony  which  but  for  the  prospector  would 
have  been  unknown,  and  but  for  the  farmer  would  have  remained  a 
wilderness.  Gold-mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  the 
erection  of  plant  and  gold-saving  machinery ;  and  the  miner  whose  stock- 
in-trade  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pick,  a  shovel, 
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and  a  tin  dish,  has  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  seek  other 
fields  of  labour.  Still,  the  mining  industry  of  the  colony  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  maintains  in  employment  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  gold-miners  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
silver,  copper,  and  tin  mines,  and  the  coal  and  shale  mines  also  find 
occupation  for  large  numbers. 

Mining  on  Crown  Lands. 

A  miner's  right  is  issued  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  of  six  months 
from  any  date,  the  fee  payable  being  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively.  It 
secures  to  the  holder  the  privilege  of  entering  upon  Crown  lands  and 
mining  for  gold  or  any  other  mineral ;  of  occupying  a  residence  area  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  of  diverting  and  using  water  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes;  and  of  using,  for  mining  or  building  purposes,  timber, 
bark,  stone,  and  gravel  if  these  are  not  on  exempted  or  reserved  lands,  or 
within  the  operation  of  a  prohibitory  proclamation.  In  searching  for 
gold  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  may  mark  off  on  alluvial  ground  a 
prospecting  protection  area  ranging  from  600  feet  long  by  1,200  feet  wide 
to  1,400  feet  long  by  2, 800  feet  wide,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  protection  area  or  mining  tenement  producing  gold  ;  and  when 
payable  gold  is  struck  he  is  entitled  to  take  up,  as  a  reward  for  his 
discovery,  a  prospecting  claim  half  the  length  and  a  quarter  of  the 
width  of  the  protection  area.  Other  forms  of  occupation  of  alluvial 
ground  under  miner's  right  are  block  claims,  frontage  areas  and  claims, 
extended  alluvial  claims,  and  river  and  creek  claims,  all  of  which  are 
governed  by  special  regulations.  In  quartz  country  the  prospecting  pro- 
tection area  cannot  exceed  a  width  of  400  feet ;  but  the  length  ranges 
from  480  to  960  feet  according  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest  mining 
tenement  producing  gold.  The  claim  which  may  be  marked  off  when 
payable  gold  is  discovered  is  half  the  length  and  the  full  width  of  the 
protection  area.  Ordinary  and  extended  quartz  claims  may  also  be 
taken  up  under  miner's  right ;  and  special  regulations  govern  water- 
rights,  residence  areas,  and  machinery  areas,  the  last-mentioned 
representing  2  acres  of  land  to  which  a  person  erecting  quartz-crushing 
or  other  machinery  for  extracting  gold  becomes  entitled.  Special  leases 
of  increased  areas  may  also  be  granted  for  gold-mining  purposes  where 
unusual  difficulties  exist  in  working  the  ground ;  but  in  any  such  case 
the  maximum  area  cannot  exceed  100  acres.  The  nimiber  of  miners' 
rights  issued  during  1896  was  27,278,  and  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from amounted  to  £10,507. 

It  is  only  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  who  may  take  out  a 
gold-mining  lease.  The  area  for  which  an  ordinary  lease  is  granted 
ranges  from  1  to  25  acres,  or  less  than  1  acre  by  conversion  of  a  mining 
tenement ;  and  the  term  for  which  it  may  be  taken  out  ranges  from 
one  to  fifteen  years.  The  annual  rent  payable  is  fixed  at  XI  per  acre 
or  portion  thereof ;  and  when  application  is  made  for  the  lease,  the  first 
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year's  rent  must  be  paid,  together  with,  a  survey  fee  ranging  in  amount 
from  £1  for  1  acre  to  £3  10s.  for  20  to  25  acres.  One  man  must  be 
employed  for  every  2  acres  of  ground  taken  up.  No  assignment, 
mortgage,  sub-lease,  or  encumbrance  can  be  made  in  connection  with  a 
gold-mining  lease  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines. 
The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  of  a  lease  under  the  Act  of  1874  may 
apply  for  a  permit  to  mine  for  gold  or  for  any  other  mineral  under 
roads,  streets,  navigable  waters,  or  commons  or  reserves.  The  rent 
payable  under  an  authority  to  mine  for  gold  is  10s.  per  acre  per  annum; 
but  in  the  case  of  small  areas,  the  holding  of  miners'  rights  may  be 
imposed  as  a  condition  instead  of  the  payment  of  rent.  A  permit  to 
search  for  gold  on  a  residential  lease  on  a  gold-field  may  be  granted  to 
the  lessee  thereof,  or  to  any  person  other  than  the  lessee,  provided  he 
be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right.  Business  licenses,  operating  upon 
gold-fields,  are  granted  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  annum,  or  10s.  for  six 
months  from  date  of  issue.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  the  occupation, 
for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  of  carrying  on  business,  of  one-quarter 
of  an  acre  in  township  sites,  or  of  1  acre  on  other  Crown  lands. 
Within  twenty-eight  clear  days  after  the  issue  of  the  certificate  of  con- 
ditional registration,  improvements  in  buildings  must  be  made  to  the 
value  of  £10,  otherwise  the  area  taken  up  is  deemed  to  be  abandoned. 
During  the  year  18%  there  were  issued  2,285  business  licenses,  the  fees 
therefrom  amounting  to  £1,403. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  when  an  Amending  Act  was 
passed,  a  miner's  right  could  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  search 
for  and  the  winning  of  minerals  other  than  gold,  the  equivalent 
authority  being  termed  a  mineral  license.  Now,  a  miner's  right  confers 
on  the  holder  all  the  rights  and  benefits  secured  by  a  mineral  license, 
and  the  fee  payable  for  the  latter,  which  was  formerly  20s.  for  one 
year,  has  been  reduced  to  5s.  for  twelve  months  and  2s.  fid.  for  six 
months,  as  in  the  case  of  a  miner's  right.  For  the  purpose  of  searefaing 
for  opal,  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  is  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  and  to  occupy  400  by  400  feet  of  Crown  lands, 
and  for  other  minerals  an  area  of  40  acres ;  but  the  area  which  may  be 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  and  winning  minerals  is  much 
less,  being  100  feet  by  100  feet  in  the  case  of  opal,  and  4  acres  in  the 
case  of  other  minerals.  A  mineral  prospecting  area  is  the  term  applied 
to  land  occupied  in  searching  for  minerals,  and  a  mineral  claim  that 
applied  to  land  occupied  in  mining  for  and  winning  minerals.  For  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  coal,  the  holders  of  sixteen  miners'  rights  or 
mineral  licenses  may  conjointly  take  possession  of  not  more  than  640 
acres  as  one  mineral  prospecting  area ;  and  for  any  other  mineral  than 
coal,  gold,  or  opal,  the  holders  of  two  rights  or  licenses  may  take 
possession  of  not  more  than  80  acres.  The  extent  of  land  which  nnay 
be  taken  possession  of  conjointly  as  a  mineral  claim  is  not  more  than 
12  acres,  by  the  holders  of  three  miners'  rights  or  mmeral  licenses,  in 
the  case  of  minerals  other  than  coal,  gold,  or  opal ;  and  not  more  than 
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200  feet  by  200  feet,  by  the  holders  of  four  miners'  rights  or  mineral 
licenses,  in  the  case  of  opaL  Within  twenty-eight  days  of  the  discovery 
of  opal,  the  occupier  of  a  prospecting  area  must  mark  off  and  occupy  a 
mineral  claim  200  feet  by  200  feet,  which  must  be  worked  by  not  less 
than  two  men.  In  the  case  of  other  minerals,  application  must  be  made 
within  thirty  days  of  discovery  for  the  conversion  of  the  prospecting 
area  into  a  mineral  leasehold.  A  holder  of  a  mineral  license  is  allowed 
to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  a  piece  of  land  not  exceeding 
in  extent  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  water  under 
certain  conditions.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1896,  1,298  mineral 
licenses  were  issued,  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom  being  £879. 

A  mineral  lease  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  any  other 

mineral  than  gold,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  applicant  for  such 

should  be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license.     In  the 

case  of  coal  the  minimum  area  which  may  be  leased,  unless  with  the 

special  consent  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum 

640  acres ;  for  other  minerals  the  area  may  not  be  more  than  80  acres, 

nor  less  than  20  acres,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  with  the  sanction 

of  the  Minister ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  more 

than  one  lease.     The  term  for  which  a  lease  may  be  granted  ranges 

from  one  to  twenty  years,  and  the  annual  rent,  which  is  payable  in 

advance,  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  acre.     Coal-mining  leases  carry  a 

royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  upon  all  coal  raised,  the  rent  being  payable  until 

the  amount  is  exceeded  by  the  royalty,  when  the  latter  only  becomes 

paj^ble.     Keserved  lands  may  be  leased  subject  to  the  same  conditions 

as  Crown  lands,  unless  the  mineral  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the 

annual  rental  is  £xed  at  2s.  per  acre  if  the  surface  of  the  land  or  any 

part  of  it  is  required.  Is.  6d.  per  acre  where  no  surface  is  required,  and 

Is.  per  acre  if  wholly  under  water.     The  royalty  payable,  however,  is 

the  same   as  that   charged  in  leases  of   Crown   lands.     The  labour 

conditions  of  the  leases  mentioned  are  proposed  by  the  applicant,  and 

are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  for  Mines.     All  dealings  in 

connection  with  these  leases  are  the  same  as  in  gold-mining  leases.    The 

holder  of  a  miner's  right,  or  of  a  lease  under  the  Act  of  1874,  may  be 

granted  an  authority  to  mine  for  minerals  under  roads,  streets,  navigable 

waters,  or  commons  or  reserves.     For  coal  the  rent  is  2s.  per  acre  per 

annum,  with  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  of  large  coal  and  3d.  per  ton  of 

small  coal.     If  the  royalty  exceeds  the  rent,  then  the  former  only  is 

payable.     In  the  case  of  other  minerals  except  gold,  the  royalty  payable 

is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  a  rent  similar  to  that 

charged  for  coal  lands.     In  the  case  of  small  areas  the  holding  of  a 

mineral  license  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition,  in  lieu  of  payment  of 

rent* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  the  area  held  under  lease  to  mine 
for  gold  was  12,287  acres,  and  for  other  minerals  61,748  acres,  making 
a  total  of  74,035  acres  of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  leeise.  Under 
application   to  lease,   the  area  of    auriferous    Crown  lands  held  was 
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6,547  acres,  and  of  lands  upon  which  other  minerals  were  being  sought, 
9,450  acres,  giving  a  total  of  15,997  acres  of  Crown  lands  held  under 
application  to  lease. 

Mining  on  Pbivate  Lands. 

Certain  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  have  been  alienated  from 
time  to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  with  respect  to  gold  and 
other  minerals  which  might  afterwards  be  found  therein.  Other  lands, 
again,  have  been  alienated  without  any  such  reservation ;  but  as  it  is 
the  established  law  of  England  that  the  right  to  the  royal  metal  gold 
does  not  pass  from  the  Crown  unless  by  express  conveyance,  on  all 
alienated  lands  has  the  precious  metal  remained  the  property  of  the 
State.  Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  owners  of  lands  alienated 
under  that  Act,  or  under  any  Act  thereby  repealed,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  right  to  minerals  was  reserved  by  the  Crown,  were  granted 
permits  to  remove  such  minerals,  subject  to  the  payment  of  royalty ; 
and  under  the  Mining  Act  of  1889  authorities  might  be  issued  to  any 
person  to  dig  and  search  for  gold  and  other  minerals  on  all  lands  which, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  might  be  sold  conditionally,  by 
auction,  in  virtue  of  improvements,  or  otherwise,  and  upon  any  lands 
which  had  been  or  should  thereafter  be  leased  conditionally  under  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884 ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  lands  being  found 
to  contain  gold  or  other  minerals,  provision  was  made  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  sale  or  lease.  The  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  June,  1894,  provided,  however,  for  the  conversion  into  special 
leases  of  all  permits  of  this  kind  which  had  been  granted  to  owners  of 
private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  removing  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  and 
antimony,  provided  application  was  made  within  two  months  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  special  lease  was  so  obtained 
payment  of  royalty  ceased.  But  in  respect  to  all  other  minerals  the 
payment  of  royalty  by  owners  of  private  lands,  as  reserved  in  the  per- 
mits granted  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  the  power  to 
issue  searching  permits  under  the  Mining  Act  of  1889,  were  allowed  to 
stand.  To  gold-mining,  all  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 
are,  of  course,  open ;  but  to  mining  for  the  other  metals,  only  those 
lands  in  respect  to  which  the  rights  are  expressly  reserved  in  the  Crown 
grants.  The  surface  of  lands  enclosed  and  under  cultivation  is,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 
but  leases  of  such  lands  below  the  surface,  at  such  depths  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  surface  from  damage,  may  be  granted.  Lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  town  or  village  are  exempt,  unless 
proclaimed  by  the  povemor  to  come  within  the,  operation  of  the 
Act.  Crown  lands  held  under  certain  forms  of  lease,  or  reserved 
for  various  public  purposes,  also  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  if  a 
special  proclamation  to  that  effect  be  issued. 

The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  may  obtain  an 
authority,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  but  renewable  in  the 
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discretion  of  the  warden,  permitting  him  to  enter  upon  private  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  or  antimony. 
The  area  is  defined  by  the  warden,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  to  be  sought  for,  and  mining  operations  may  be  carried  on 
subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  and  compensation  fixed  by  the  warden. 
The  rent  is  payable  quarterly  in  advance.     The  area  must  not  exceed 
20  acres  in  the  case  of  ordinary  auriferous  lands,  nor  40  acres  where  the 
natural  conditions  will  render  mining  operation^  difficult  and  costly ; 
while  for  other  minerals  the  maximum  area  is  80  acres.    These  authorities 
may  be  converted  into  leases,  the  rent  payable  being  £\  per  acre  per 
anniun.     The  term  of  the  lease  cannot  exceed  20  years,  but  subject  to 
certain  conditions  renewal  for  a  similar  period  may  be  obtained.     In 
gold-mining  one  man  must  be  employed  for  every  5  acres ;  and  in 
mining  for  silver,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  one  man  for  every  10  acres. 
Owners  of  private  lands  may  obtain  special  leases  for  mining  purposes 
without  payment  of  rent.     They  are  also  privileged  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  holders  of  miners'  rights  or  mineral  licenses  for  the  latter  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  mining  purposes  as  if  it  were  Crown 
land.     In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  a  lease  under  the 
Act ;  but  the  land  must  be  held  and  worked  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Mining  Board  in  force  for  the  time  being.    Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  owners  may  also  make  agreements  with 
respect  to  lands  other  than  alluvial  auriferous,  or  grant  leases  of  the 
same,  the  area  and  labour  conditions  being  similar  to  those  fixed  and 
imposed  in  connection  with  other  leases  granted  under  this  Act.    Every 
agreement  or  lease  of  this  kind  must  be  registered  within  fourteen  days. 

A  prospecting  license  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right 
empowering  him  to  enter  upon  any  private  lands  open  to  gold-mining, 
and  not  otherwise  utilised  under  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and 
searching  for  gold.  Before  mining  operations  are  begun  a  deposit  must 
be  paid  to  cover  any  damage  jvhich  may  be  caused  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  payable  alluvial  gold  is  discovered  the  land  may  be 
resumed  by  the  State,  the  discoverer  having  a  preferent  right  to  a 
prospecting  claim.  The  Crown  has  also  the  power  to  resume  land  con- 
taining auriferous  quartz  veins,  provided  the  consent  of  the  owner  be 
obtained ;  and  the  prospector  who  discovered  the  vein  may  apply  for 
a  lease. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  the  area  of  private  lands  held  under 
lease  was  6,840  acres,  while  other  26,821  acres  were  held  under  appli- 
cation to  lease.  On  the  same  date,  permits  to  mine  for  gold  on  150 
acres  of  reserved  lands  were  in  existence,  while  the  area  of  reserved 
lands  held  under  permits  to  mine  for  other  minerals  was  25,546  acres. 

Miners  Employed  and  Production. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the  past 
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seven  years.     The  fijjures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  returns  to 
the  Mines  Department: — 


Mineials. 


Minets  employed  at  end  of  each  year. 


1889. 


1890. 


1801. 


1892. 


189ft. 


1894. 


1895. 


Gold    

Silver  and  silver-lead 

Copper    

Tin 

Coal 

Shale  

Other  minerals 


Total 


10,192 

12,589 

11,166 

9,049 

11,957 

17,207 

6,587   5,806 

7,645 

5,889 

4,709 

4,208 

542!    716 

481 

500 

283 

645 

1,234 

2,172 

1,951 

1,657 

2,024 

1,542 

10,277 

10,469 

10,820 

10,514 

10,028 

9,131 

138 

189 

260 

396 

385 

297 

214 

868 

185 

237 

736 

486 

29,184 

32,809 

32,508 

28,242 

30,122 

33,516 

21,434 

4,658 

m 

1,399 

9,022 

354 

564 


38,299 


The  value  of  mining  machinery  may  be  set  down  at  £2,629,958. 
Of  this,  £1,126,854  represents  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  used  in 
connection  with  coal  and  shale  mines,  £797,000  the  machinery  em- 
ployed on  the  silver-fields,  £638,632  that  on  the  gold-fields,  and  £77,472 
that  on  other  mineral  fields,  principally  copper  and  tin. 

The  summary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
minerals  won  in  the  year  1895  : — 


Minerals. 


Vaaiie. 


Gold 

Silver  and  silver-lead 

Coal  

Shale 

Coke 

Tin    

Copper.... 

Antimony  

Bismnth 

Lead  (pig)    

Oxide  of  iron  

Sundry  minerals 




DnrinsrlSM. 

T»  end  of  1895. 

£ 

£ 

1,315.929 

42,326,598 

1,642,671 

20,624,5^ 

1,095,327 

30,694,051 

75^9 

l,7dl,011 

'  24,683 

162,598 

87,937 

6,127,972 

136,969 

3,870,355 

7/251 

181,565 

197 

348 

27,049 


Total  valne  £\      4,413,580 


37,7-22 

15,711 

6,060 

209,078 


106,017,316 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  has  produced  various  mineralfl  d 
the  total  value  of  one  hundred  and  sik  millions  sterling.  In  connectioa 
with  this  estimate  of  production,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  figures 
relating  to  tin  and  copper  differ  from  those  appearing  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Mines.  The  ores  of  these  metals  are  imported  in 
large  quantities  to  be  smelted,  and  the  refined  copper  and  tin,  the 
production  of  this  smelting,  are  usually  exported  as  domestic  produce, 
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and  appear  as  such  in  the  mining  returns.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
error.  Also,  from  the  heading  ''Sundry  Minerals"  some  of  the  items, 
such  as  limestone  flux  and  building  stones,  which  have  been  included 
in  the  report  of  the  Mines  Department,  have  been  rejected  in  preparing 
the  above  return. 

Metallic  Minerals — Gold. 

Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  colony,  gold  occupies  a 
foremost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  and  is 
now  being  raised,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  discovery  of  the  royal 
metal  has  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  date  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of  much 
controversy,  and  the  question  as  to  the  original  discoverer  was  long  dis- 
puted. It  is  now  agreed,  however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known 
to  the  authorities  during  the  early  days  when  the  colony  was  a  convict 
settlement,  but  for  obvious  State  reasons  the  matter  remained  secret. 
The  flrst  authentic  record  of  the  discovery  is  contained  in  an  extract 
from  Assistant  Surveyor  James  McBrian's  Field-book,  bearing  date 
16th  February,  1823,  in  which  the  following  note  appears : — "  At 
8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-tree — at  this  place  I  found 
numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  in  the  hills  convenient  to 
the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the  Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles 
from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  the  spot  to  which  the  flrst  gold-rush  was 
made  twenty-eight  years  afterwards. 

In  1839,  Count  Strzelecki  found  gold  in  the  Yale  of  Clwydd,  and 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps ;  but  he  was  requested 
to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gold 
should  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  The  Kev. 
W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841,  in  the  Macquarie  Valley  and 
the  Yale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  precious  metal 
woxdd  be  found  abundantly  dispersed  throughout  the  territory.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were  proved  to  exist 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  this  important  diiBcovery  was  due  to  Mr.  £. 
Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  some  time  previously  from 
California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  localities  in  which  he  had 
found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Sununer 
Hill  Creek,  in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington.  Prospecting 
operations  followed  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  of  which 
everyone  is  now  familiar.  A  few  weeks  later,  rich  deposits  were  dis- 
covered at  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields  in  Yictoria ; 
and  the  world  witnessed  a  gold-rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  these 
colonies,  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had  taken  place  to 
California. 

JN'ative  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has  so  far 
been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  flrst  met  with  in  easily  worked 
aUavial  deposits.  These  diggings  have  always  attracted  the  greater 
munber  of  miners,  as  the  precious  metal  is  obtained  without  oosti^ir 
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appliances  j  but  however  rich  they  may  be,  alluvial  deposits  are  very 
soon  worked  out,  their  area  generally  being  of  limited  extent.  In 
such  deposits  gold  is  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  minerals.  It 
is  found  in  the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  appearance, 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Though  New  South  Wales  has  not 
yielded  nuggets  of  such  an  extraordinary  size  as  those  found  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  yet  some  splendid  specimens  of  that 
gold  formation  have  been  unearthed  at  various  times.  Thus  in  July, 
1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  River  gold-fields  which 
weighed  106  Bb.,  or  1,272  oz.  This,  however,  though  called  a  "nugget," 
was  really  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  November,  1858,  at  Burrandong, 
near  Orange,  another  nugget  was  found,  which  when  melted  at  the  Sydney 
Mint  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  the  value  of  £4,389  8s.  lOd. 
A  third  nugget,  called  the  Brennan,  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for 
£1,156.  In  1880  and  1882,  several  nuggets  which  were  unearthed  at 
Temora  weighed  from  59  to  139  oz. ;  and  in  1887  nuggets  were  found 
by  fossickers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  which,  weighing 
respectively  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obtained  at 
Hargraves,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limestone  Creek.  The 
Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that  year  at 
Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was  worth  about  £1,236. 

Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been 
practically  abandoned  ^and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely  scratched. 
The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  for  more  than 
forty-five  years  and  still  new  gold-fields  and  fresh  deposits  are  being 
discovered — in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
examined.  The  gold  formation  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
colony,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  Albert, 
Delegate,  and  Ballina  are  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each 
other;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  country  covered  by 
formations  in  association  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds  70,000 
square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found  in  formations 
where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  has 
never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz- veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic  and  talcose  schists,  as  well 
as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry.  Vein  gold  is  associated 
more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
quartz-veins  requires  the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-saving 
appliances,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the  ordinary  miner 
seldom  possesses.     Quartz-mining  is  generally  carried  on  by  companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Coal  Measures  at 
Tallawang,  and  in  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Oarke 
detected  it  in  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side 
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of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through 
the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  Biver.  These  auriferous  beach 
sands  have  of  late  years  given  employment  to  several  hundred  men. 
Along  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  colony,  it  has  been  found 
near  the  shore,  in  the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
whilst  at  Bermagui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moruya 
and  Eden,  important  discoveries  have  also  been  made.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  province  in  which  gold  is  found, 
as  the  precious  metal  appears  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there  exist  deposits  which  will 
offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field  of  employment  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  .gold  received  for 
coinage  at  the  Mint,  and  exported  during  each  year,  since  1851.  The 
quantity  of  gold,  the  produce  of  Kew  South  Wales,  received  at  the 
Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  in  1896,  amounted  to  203,337  oz.,  of  the  gross 
value  of  i£759,853,  the  average  price  being  nearly  £3  14s.  9d.  per  oz. 
The  gold  exported  during  the  year  without  passing  through  the  Mint 
amounted  to  92,735  oz.,  valued  at  £313,507. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OZ. 

£ 

OZ. 

£ 

1851 

144,120 

468,336 

1875 

230,882 

877,694 

1852 

818,751 

2,660,946 

1876 

167,411 

613,190 

1853 

548,052 

1,781,172 

1877 

124,110 

471,418 

1854 

237,910 

773,209 

1878 

119,665 

430,033 

1855 

171,367 

654,594 

1879 

109,649 

407,219 

1856 

184,600 

689,174 

1880 

118,600 

441,543 

1857 

176,949 

674,477 

1881 

149,627 

566,513 

1858 

286,798 

1,104,175 

1882 

140,469 

526,522 

1859 

329,363 

1,259,127 

1883 

123,805 

458,509 

1860 

384,053 

1,465,373 

1884 

107,198 

395,292 

1861 

465,685 

1,806,171 

1885 

103,736 

378,665 

1862 

640,622 

2,467,780 

1886 

101,416 

366,294 

1863 

466,111 

1,796,170 

1887 

110,288 

394,579 

1864 

340,267 

1,304,926 

1888 

87,503 

317,100 

1865 

320,316 

1,231,243 

1889 

119,759 

434,070 

1866 

290,014 

1,116,404 

1890 

127,760 

460,285 

1867 

271,886 

1,053,578 

1891 

153,336 

558,306 

1868 

255,662 

994,665 

1892 

156,870 

669,178 

1869 

251,491 

974, 149 

1893 

179,288 

661,286 

1870 

240,858 

931,016 

1894 

324,787 

1,156,717 

1871 

323,609 

1,250,485 

1895 

360,165 

1,315,929 

1872 

425,129 

1,643,582 

1896 

296,072 

1,073,360 

1873 

361,784 
270,823 

1,395,175 
1,040,329 

1874 

Total 

11,717,616 

43,399,968 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  gold  in  1895  has  only  been 
surpassed  in  eight  years  since  the  discoveries  of  1851,  and  that  it  was 
larger  than  in  any  year  since  1873.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  years  of  prosperity  and  easily-obtained  employment  persons  are 
attracted  from  gold-mining  to  other  pursuits  which  offer  fewer  ci|Biww«» 
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of  accumulating  rapid  fortunes,  but  steadier  employment  and  more 
security  against  loss,  while  the  stoppage  of  this  employment  forces  people 
to  turn  to  mining.  The  depression  in  trade  which  has  existed  during  the 
past  few  years  has,  therefore,  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  seekers  after  gold,  many  of  the  unemployed  having  been 
supplied  by  the  Government  with  miners'  rights  and  with  railway 
passes  to  take  them  to  likely  spots  where  a  living  could  be  made  by 
fossicking,  on  condition  that  the  cost  should  be  afterwards  refunded 
when  the  men  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  4,500  men  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unemployed  were 
engaged  in  fossicking  during  1895,  and  that  they  won  some  36,000  oz.  of 
gold  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  large  number  of  applications  have  been 
made  by  the  relatives  and  mates  of  these  men  for  assistance  to  join  their 
friends,  showing  that  at  any  rate  many  of  those  originally  sent  f ossiddng 
have  found  suiSicient  inducement  to  i-emain  on  the  fields.  The  fees 
derived  from  the  sale  of  miners'  rights  have,  also,  almost  doubled  since 
1893,  and  it  would  appear  that  many  men  who  in  the  first  instance 
were  granted  rights  on  credit  have  been  enabled  to  pay  for  them  or  for 
their  renewal.  The  comparatively  large  production  in  1895  was  chiefly 
due  to  a  "  bonanza  "  struck  in  one  of  the  principal  mines. 

In  other  directions  much  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  quartz  reefs  have  been  opened  up 
in  many  parts  with  profitable  results.  Old  workings,  which  had  been 
abandoned  years  before,  under  an  impression  that  they  were  valuable 
only  on  the  surface,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  tested 
to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feet,  have  been  reopened  with  very  encour- 
aging results,  and  quartz-mining  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  permanent 
industry,  the  yield  from  that  source  being  now  four  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  alluvial  mining  and  the  returns  therefrom  showed  no 
tendency  to  increase  until  the  past  two  years,  when  a  large  number  of 
fossickers  gave  a  fillip  to  this  branch  of  gold-mining.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  men  employed  in  alluvial  and  in  q\iartz- 
mining,  with  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the  industry,  since  the 
year  1888.  All  the  men  employed  in  quartz-mining  were  Europeans,  but 
on  alluvial  fields  833  Chinese  found  occupation  in  1895  : — 


"VaaM 

Number  of  Miners. 

Production. 

zear. 

Alluvial. 

Quartz. 

Alluvial. 

Quartz. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

No. 
4,368 
5,623 
6,304 
4,748 
4,030 
6,401 
«,742 
11,331 

No. 
3,910 
4,569 
6,285 
6,418 
5,019 
5,566 
8,465 
10,103 

OZ. 

43,905 
39,412 
63,879 
60,713 
35,024 
55,336 
93,742 
81,645 

OZ. 

43,596 
80.347 
63,881 
102,623 
121,846 
123,952 
231,045 
278,520 
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The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders  of  the 
Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  and  Braidwood 
districts.  In  1880,  the  Temora  gold-fields,  in  the  Murrumbidgee  dis- 
trict, about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  inland  town  of  Wagga  Wagga,  were 
discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
district  is  now  drifting  from  mining  into  an  important  agricultural 
settlement.  In  the  north  of  the  colony,  in  the  "New  England  district ; 
on  the  coast,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  the  extreme  north- 
westj  at  Mount  Poole,  Mount  Browne,  and  Tibooburra,  the  gold-fields 
maintain  a  considerable  population  of  miners.  The  system  of  hydraulic 
sluicing  is  adopted  in  only  two  or  three  mines  in  the  New  England  dis- 
trict ;  at  Kiandra,  on  the  southern  table-lands,  where  extensive  reser- 
voirs have  been  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  rocks  attacked  in  various 
places;  at  Nelbotheiy,  near  Bombala,  where  the  Delegate  River 
Hydraulic  Sluicing  Company  have  erected  machinery  capable  of  lifting 
4,500,000  gallons  of  water  to  a  height  of  330  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  in  the  Adelong  Creek,  near  Adelong ;  and  in  the  Shoal- 
haven  valley,  where  large  sums  have  been  expended,  by  companies  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  water  to  bear  for  sluicing  several  promising  beds 
of  alluvium. 

Tbe  principal  quartz-veins  are  situated  near  Adelong,  ArmidaJe,  Bath- 
urst, Hill  End,  Orange,  Parkes  and  Wyalong.  The  districts  which 
produced  the  largest  quantities  of  gold  during  1 895  were — Orange,  83,440 
oz.,  nearly  all  from  Lucknow;  Wyalong,  24,497  oz.;  Hillgrove,  21,617 
oz. ;  Parkes,  10,373  oz. ;  Cobar  and  Mount  Drysdale,  10,000  oz. ;  Peak 
Hill,  8,192  oz. ;  Wellington  (Mitchell's  Creek),  7,821  oz. ;  Hillgrove 
West,  7,588  oz. ;  Temora,  7,473  oz;  Pambula,  7,400  oz. ;  Mudgee,  7,146 
oz.  ;  Fairfield,  6,747  oz. ;  Nundle,  5,770  oz. ;  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton, 
4,650  oz. ;  Adelong,  4,623  oz.  ;  Hill  End,  4,360  oz. ;  Garangula,  4,302 
oz. ;  and  Gulgong,  4,000  oz.  Besides  the  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  in 
the  Cobar  district,  discovered  in  1893,  the  most  important  find  of  recent 
years  was  made  at  Wyalong,  in  the  Lachlan  district.  The  first  pros- 
pecting claim  on  this  field  was  registered  on  the  26th  December,  1893^ 
a  great  rush  at  once  ensued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1894  there  were 
probably  more  than  10,000  persons  on  the  ground.  This  number  has 
uo^w  been  reduced  to  reasonabfe  proportions,  and  in  1895  the  production 
from  the  field  was  only  exceeded  by  that  derived  from  the  Orange  dis- 
trict, and  showed  an  increase  of  14,848  oz.  on  the  yield  of  the  previous 
year.  It  was  considered  at  the  end  of  1895  that  there  were  ninety 
payable  claims  on  the  field.  Another  new  field  was  discovered  in  1894 
at  Grarangulti,  near  Murrumburrah,  which  in  the  following  year  yielded 
4y302  oz.  At  YalwaJ,  in  the  Southern  district,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  was  won,  but  the  actual  returns  are  not  available.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that,  as  shown  above,  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietaiy 
Company  saved  during  the  year  4,650  oz.  gold  from  their  silver-lead 
bullion. 
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Rasp,  a  boundary  rider  on  Mount  Gipps  Kun,  extends  over  2,500  square 
miles  of  country,  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining 
centres  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  on 
the  confines  of  the  neighbouiing  colony  of  South  Australia.  In  the 
Barrier  Range  district  the  lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous 
schists  and  banded  gneisses,  intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite, 
and  traversed  by  numerous  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing. 
The  Broken  Hill  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in  width 
from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country 
having  been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into 
numerous  leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
They  have  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  plant  on  the  latest 
and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted  the  services  of  com- 
petent managers,  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  celebrated 
silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  end  of  November,  1896,  the 
Company  treated  3,093,233  tons  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  producing 
83,910,613  oz.  of  silver  and  313,631  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
market  at  i&l  6, 280,625.  They  have  paid  dividends  and  bonuses  to  the 
amount  of  ^6,272,000,  besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from  the 
several  "Blocks."  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  construction  of 
plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  is  £724,289.  The  mine 
wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  was  £418,176,  including 
£71,209  paid  to  contractors  and  £67,345  for  quarrying.  The 
balance  of  £279,622  was  made  up  of  mine  wages  92,197  ;  smelters' 
wages,  £109,383  ;  amalgamation,  lixiviation,  chloridising,  concentration 
and  refinery  wages,  £75,130 ;  and  electric  light  wages,  £2,912.  The  net 
profit  for  the  year  was  £397,859. 

Besides  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there  are  workings  at  Silverton 
and  Thackaringa  in  the  same  district.  The  total  value  of  minerals 
exported  from  the  Barrier  district  during  1895  was  £1,644,563,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — Silver  ingots  (pure),  472,449  oz.,  valued  at 
£57,804 ;  silver-lead  bullion,  29,684  tons,  £959,562 ;  silver-lead  ore, 
189,133  tons,  £587,255  ;  copper  ore,  23  tons,  £112  ;  copper  matte, 
1,004  tons,  £21,230 ;  and  gold,  4,650  oz.,  £18,600.  The  quantity  of 
pure  silver  contained  in  the  items  enumerated  amounted  to  about 
8,669,000  oz. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  mines,  numbers  of 
miners  were  attracted  to  the  district,  and  the  population,  which  in  1883 
consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  risen  to  a  total  of  24,438 
souls  at  the  date  of  the  1891  census,  of  whom  6,465  men  were  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines.  The  population  of  the  district  is  now  estimated, 
however,  at  less  than  20,000.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  mines,  includ- 
ing the  Proprietary,  to  the  end  of  1895,  was  valued  at  £19,435,150 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  machinery  in  the  Barrier  district  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  £799,000.     The  proximity  of  Silverton  and  the  Barrier 
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district  to  the  colony  of  South  Australift  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  business  people  at  Adelaide,  who  were  not  slow  to 
realise  the  advanti^^  which  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towards 
their  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such  immense  wealth.  The  rail- 
way system  of  South  Australia  was  immediately  extended  to  the  border, 
and  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  down,  thus 
connecting  the  town  of  Silverton  and  the  mines  of  Broken  Hill  with  the 
railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pirie,  iu  the  latter  instance  reducing  the 
land  carriage  by  some  70  to  60  miles. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  rights  in  New  South  Wales  of  a  new  process  for  the  treatment 
o£  sulphide  ores.  Works  are  in  course  of  construction  at  Lake  Illa- 
warra,  and  it  is  intended  to  nmett  refractory  gold  ores  as  well  as  silver 
ores.  The  machinery  will  be  capable  of  treating  200,000  tons  yearly. 
Another  company  is  erecting  at  Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  electro- 
metallurgical  works,  which  are  expected  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men.  The  process  to  be  adopted  at  the  Sulphide  Corpora- 
tion's works  at  Cockle  Creek  ia  that  known  as  Ashcroft's,  and  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  one.  The  capita.!  of  the  company  is 
£1,000,000 ;  and  the  result  of  their  operations  will  be  watched  with 
the  "very  greatest  interest,  as  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Ashcroft's 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  centurj'. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from 
Kew  South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1895  ia  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Silver. 

suv„l™,. 

Vmt. 

IJUBntitj. 

v.... 

(JOBntit,. 

Yilno. 

Vulue. 

0«. 

«.,„U 

Yf,? 

OZ. 

72(5,779 

38,618 
77,066 
93,060 
7W.174 
1,015,433 
177,308 
373,061 
410,895 
490,552 
729,590 
350,602 
631,972 
846,822 
650,142 

£ 

178,105 
0,024 
10,488 
19,780 

159,187 

197,544 
32,458 
66,666 
72,001 
95,110 

134,850 
56,884 
78,131 
91,150 
81,858 

tons  cwt. 
191   13 
11  19 

105  17 

4,668     1 

2,095  10 

1,802    2 

12,530    3 

11,739    7 

46,965    9 

89,719  15 

92,383  11 

87,504  15 

155.8-59     1 

137,813    8 

190,192  19 

tons  cwt 

£ 

£ 

1884 

1886 

■"■■■i8o""s 

123,174 

107,626 

291.183 

511.952 

1,075,737 

1,899,197 

2.667,141 

3,481,739 

2,420,952 

2,953,589 

2.195,339 

1,560,813 

142,951 
266,813 

1887 

18S9 
1890 
1$91 
1892 
1893 
1S94 
1895 

'i8,'i02"5 
31,579  17 
41,319  IS 

45,'850    4 
58,101     3 
42,613    2 
29,087    0 

571.410 
1.142,405 
1,971,198 
2,762,354 
3,619,589 
2,477.836 
3.031,720 
2,289,489 
1,642,671 

Total 

7.220,737 

1,292,838 

836,583  16 

326,040    0 

19,381,757 

20,621,595 

914 
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As  the  bulk  of  the  silver  is  exported  in  the  form  of  silver-lead  btdlioa 
and  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  pure  silver 
won  until  the  product  has  been  realised  in  London.     A  calculation,  baaed 
on  figures  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company* 
warrants,  however,  the  statement  that  the  total  value  of  £20,624,595, 
shown  in  the  above  table,  was  approximately  made  up  of  105,569,200  oz» 
of  pure  silver,  value  £15,799,970,  and  of  401,200  tons  of  lead,  value 
£4,824,625.     Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  had 
already  set  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and 
which,  after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890,  has  since  been  accentuated  by 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  value 
of  the  output  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  quantity.     Svea 
at  the   already  low  prices  of   1890,  the    value  of  the   1895   outpu1> 
would  have  been  worth  £980,000  more  than  the  figure  at  winch 
it  is  set  down.     The  consequences  of  the  rapid  fall  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  mines,  the  non-pay- 
ment   of   dividends   in  others,  and   the   reduction   of   dividends  and 
working  expenses,  and  consequently  diminished  employment,   in  the 
largest  mines.     In  1895,  however,  the  price  of  silver  was  rather  higher 
than  in  1894.     The  great  fall  in  production  during  1895  was  principally 
due  to  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  Proprietary  mine  for  some  time  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  underground  workings. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  cost  of  producing  an 
ounce  of  silver  at  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  Mine  since 
1888.  The  process  adopted  has  been  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  silver 
to  which  the  lead  in  the  ore  is  equivalent  at  the  current  price  of  each 
metal,  to  add  to  this  the  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore,  and  to 
place  the  cost  of  production  against  the  nominal  weight  of  silver  so 
ascertained.  Thus,  during  the  three  working  years  ended  May, 
1891,  the  average  yield  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore  treated  was  37*56 
oz.  The  value  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  ore  was  £2*23,  equal  to 
about  1 1  -02  oz.  of  silver  at  48'62d.  per  oz.  This  quantity,  added  to  37*56 
oz.  gives  a  nominal  result  of  48*58  oz.  The  average  cost  of  producticm 
was  £4*05  per  ton  of  ore,  which  for  48*62  oz.  is  equivalent  to  20*03d. 
per  oz.  The  average  prices  of  these  metals  since  1888  have  been  as 
follow : — 


Period. 

Price  of  Silver 
peroz. 

Price  of  Lead 
pertoD. 

June,  18S8,  to  May,  1891 

d. 
48*62 
44*53 
3313 
33*44 

£ 
13*90 

June,  1891,  to  May,  1893 

12*06 

June,  1893,  to  May,  1896 

11*85 

Half-year  ended  May,  1$96 

11-08 
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Adopting  tbe  empirical  method  explained  above,  the  following  table 
shows  the  cost  of  producing  silver  at  Broken  Hill  during  the  same 
periods  : — 


Period. 

Cost  of  produciog  Silver 
peroz. 

June,  1888,  to  Mav,  1891 

d. 
20-03 

June,  1891,  to  Mav.  1893 

21-58 

June,  1893,  to  May,  1896 

Half -vear  ended  Mav,  1896 

19-85 
23-79 

The  cost  of  raising  and  treating  the  ore  has  fallen  during  the  eight 
years  from  £4*05  to  £2*30,  while  the  cost  of  obtaining  silver  has 
increased  from  20*03d.  to  23-79d.  per  oz.  The  reason  of  this  will  bo 
seen  frona  the  following  table,  which  shows  that  the  results  per  ton  of 
ore  have  fallen  from  37*56  oz.  of  silver  and  3*21  cwt.  of  lead  during  the 
first  three  years  to  21*98  oz.  of  silver  and  1*51  cwt.  of  lead  during  the 
last  three,  or  to  18*84  oz.  of  silver  and  1*10  cwt.  of  lead  if  the  last  half- 
year  be  taken  by  itself : — 


Period. 

Restilts  per  ton  of  Ore. 

Cost  of  raising 
and  treating 
1  ton  of  ore. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

June,  1888,  to  May,  1891.. 
June,  1891,  to  May,  1893... 
June,  1893,  to  May,  1896... 
Half-year  ended  May,  1896 

oz. 

37*56 
3013 
21-98 
18*84 

cwt. 
3-21 
2-39 
1-51 
1*10 

£ 
4  05 
3-41 
2-35 
2-30 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  in 
1895  was  4,658,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner 
engaged,  amounted  to  £352  13s.  Id.,  as  compared  with  £544  Is.  7d. 
in  1894. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  took  place  in  the  silver-mines  of 
New  South  Wales  during  the  course  of  the  year  1895  was  57,  20  persons 
losing  their  lives,  17  suffering  severe  injuries,  and  20  meeting  with 
shght  injuries.  These  figures  are  much,  higher  than  usual,  on  account 
of  an  accident  in  the  South  Broken  HUl  mine  by  which  9  lives  were 
lost.  In  most  years  the  casualties  form  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  silver-mining,  while  the  elements  of  danger 
are  great,  and  this  must  be  taken  as  reflecting  considerable  credit  on 
the  management  of  the  mines. 
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The  world's  production  of  silver  during  the  ten  years  ended  1895 
has  heen  estimated  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Ounces. 

Tear. 

Ounces. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

93,276,000 

96,124,000 

108,827,000 

120,214,000 

126,095,000 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

137,171,000 
152,940.000 
162,162,000 
178,668,000 
181,851,000 

The  annual  output  of  New  South  Wales  is,  therefore,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  production  of  silver. 

Tin. 

Lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite,  and  stream  tin  under  the 
basaltic,  country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  colony — at  Tenterfield, 
Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England.  The 
metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  District,  at  Foolamacca 
and  Euriowie ;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at  (rundle,  near 
Kempsey ;  at  Jingellie,  on  the  Tipper  Murray ;  at  Dora  Dora,  on  the 
Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan ;  but  in  none  of  these 
districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  the  first  discovery 
was  made  by  the  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1853,  the  opening  of 
tin-fields  in  the  colony  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872,  from  which 
date  to  the  year  1882  the  production,  for  which  the  net  export  is  taken, 
increased  rapidly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1872  to  1876 

1,032,483 

1887 

311,889 

1877 

248,906 

1888 

309,510 

1878 

214,613 

1889 

207,670 

1879 

256,732 

1890 

179,057 

1880 

354,252 

1891 

133,963 

1881 

568,795 

1892 

152,994 

1882 

541,413 

1893 

126,114 

1883 

448,887 

1894 

85,264 

1884 

281,188 

1895 

87,937 

18$).^ 

308,760 
277,545 

±oo«/ 

1886 

Total 

6,127,972 

It  will  be  seen  that  tin  has  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
to  the  general  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  in 
point  of  value  its  aggregate  production  stands  in  the  fourth  place — next 
to  gold,  coal,  and  silver.  For  the  years  1881  and  1882  the  value  of  the 
production  of  tin  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold  ;  the  export  during 
1894  and  1895,  however,  was  the  smallest  since  the  opening  of  the  tin- 
fields.     Although  tin-mining  is  now  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  the 
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country,  and  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited,  the  quantity  raised 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  price  realised. 

In  1881,  when  the  industry  was  at  its  greatest  height  and  prosperity, 
the  export  had  increased  to  £568,795  from  £249,779  in  1876.  In  1882 
the  production  was  but  £27,000  less ;  but  after  that  year,  owing  to 
protracted  dry  seasons,  which  in  many  cases  prevented  mining  opera- 
tions, combined  with  the  comparatively  low  price  which  the  metal 
brought,  the  value  of  the  output  fell  considerably.  Another  cause  of 
diminished  production  is  that  the  shallow  deposits  of  stream>tin  have 
to  a  great  extent  been  exhausted,  although  the  deep  deposits  and  the 
tin-lodes  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched,  nearly  all  the  metal  hitherto 
produced  having  been  taken  from  alluvial  deposits.  The  principal  lodes 
worked  during  1895  were  the  Vegetable  Creek  Tin-field,  near  Emma- 
ville ;  at  Tent  Hill ;  at  the  Mann  River,  near  Glen  Innes  ;  at  Wilson's 
Downfall ;  and  at  Tingha.  Within  the  twenty-four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields,  the  value  of  the  exports  has 
been  £6,127,972. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tingha  and  Emmaville,  the  number  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  this  industry  has  in  some  years  greatly  exceeded 
the  Europeans.  In  1895,  however,  the  Chinese  at  Emmaville  num- 
bered only  260,  whilst  the  Europeans  working  alluvial  tin-drifts  and 
tin-lodes  numbered  350.  The  total  number  of  miners  employed  in  tin- 
mining  in  the  colony  was  1,399,  viz.,  871  Europeans  and  528  Chinese, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  Northern  Districts.  No 
accidents  occurred  in  tin-mines  during  1895. 

Copper. 

The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found   in   the   central 

part   of    the   colony,   between   the   Macquarie,   Began,   and    Darling 

Rivers.     Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  Southern 

districts,  as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely 

distributed  throughout  the  colony.     The  very  low  price  of  copper  within 

the  last  few  years  has  deterred  many  from  embarking  in  operations  which 

otherwise  showed  every  promise  of  success,  and  some  of  the  mines  which 

have  been  worked  for  many  years  are  closed.     The  principal  difficulty, 

common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lies  in  the  great 

distance    of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of  shipment, 

and  the  consequently  heavy  cost  of  land  carriage.    With  a  reduction  in  the 

cost  of  production  and  of  carriage,  the  copper-lodes  of  New  South  Wales, 

which  contain  ores  of  a  very  much  higher  percentage  than  those  of  many 

well-known  mines  worked  at  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should 

return  satisfactory  results,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  fall  in  price 

which  has  taken  place  since  the  failure  of  the  copper  syndicate  in  1888. 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  Cobar 
mine,  which  re-commenced  work  early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  following 
year  37,845  tons  of  ore,  yielding  1,703  tons  of  smelted  copper.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  copper  extracted  from  this  mine  is  found  to. 
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contain  gold  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  mining  and  treating  the 
ore.  The  company  employed  an  average  of  415  men  during  the  year. 
The  Nymagee  Copper-mining  Company  employed  150  men,  and  raised 
5,845  tons  of  ore,  yielding  485  tons  of  smelted  copper.  The  Burraga 
Company  produced  331  tons  of  copper;  while  the  production  of  Mount 
Hope  was  278  tons,  and  of  Captain's  Flat  350  tons.  The  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  also  saved  23  tons  of  copper  and  1,004  tons  of 
copper  matte.  !No  doubt  a  small  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal 
would  cause  increased  activity  in  the  copper-mines  of  the  colony. 

The  net  export  of  copper,  which  is  taken  as  the  production  of  the 
colony,  is  shown  below  from  the  year  1859  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1      £ 

1859  to  1876 

408,071 

1887 

115,444 

1877 

127,396 

1888 

247,304 

1878 

209,030 

1889 

122,444 

1879 

210,623 

1890 

84,107 

1880 

268,700 

1891 

119,195 

1881 

257,884 

1892 

114,559 

1882 

182,473 

1893 

73,287 

1883 

472,982 

1894 

63,617 

1884 

362,287 

1895 

136,969 

188.5 

170,993 
122,990 

XOOxJ 

1886 

Total 

3,870,355 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  export  during  1894  was  less 
than  in  any  previous  year  given,  a  fact  doubtless  caused  by  the  closing 
of  many  small  mines  owing  to  the  unremunerative  price  of  the  metal. 
The  industry,  however,  received  a  fillip  during  1895,  in  consequence  of 
activity  at  the  Great  Cobar  Mine,  and  the  value  of  the  export  was  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  1895  was 
868.  There  was  one  fatal  accident  recorded  in  such  mines  during  the 
year,  and  two  miners  suffered  slight  injuries. 

Iron. 

Iron  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  colony,  and  occurs  principally 
in  the  form  of  magnetite,  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limonite,  and 
bog-iron.  Deposits  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite  is  the 
richest  of  all  the  iron  ores,  sometimes  containing  a  little  over  72  per 
cent,  of  available  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching 
this  very  high  percentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out New  South  Wales.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  from 
deposits  at  Brown's  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  and  at  Wallera- 
wang,  where  veins  were  opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the 
samples  of  ore  yielded  from  40-89  to  56*85  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
At  Wallerawang,  a  variety  of  garnet,  containing  a  lai^e  percentage  of 
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metal,  oecurs  in  conjtuiction  with  the  ore  in  the  veins,  whieh  is  deseiibed 
as  "  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction  in  the  blast  furnace. "  Brown 
hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  extensive  deposits  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  Ranges,  the  principal  centres  so  far  explored  being  situated 
at  Mittag(»ig,  Ficton,  Berrima,  lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawang,  in  the 
Eylstone  and  Mudgee  Districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stephens* 
The  result  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore  denotes  that  it  is 
very  rich  in  metallic  iron^  containing  a  percentage  of  42*69  to  64*48  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  over  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  A 
sample  of  hematite  from  the  Maitland  district  contained  60*83  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A  sample  of  l»rown  hematite  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  near  Wollongong,  analysed  during  1891,  gave  54*28  per  cent, 
of  iron.  The  value  of  these  deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost 
invariable  occurrence  in  proximity  to  limestone  and  coal-beds.  It  is 
fortunate,  also,  that  the  main  lines  of  railway  pass  through  the  regions 
where  the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked! 

Limonite — a  variety  of  brown  hematite — ^principally  occurs  atLithgow, 
Eskbank,  and  Bowenfels,  in  the  Blue  Mountains ;  in  several  parts  of  the 
Hunter  River  coal-field;  and  at  BuUi,  in  the*Illawarra  District.  This 
ore  is  usually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
50  per  cent,  of  iron ;  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly 
carbonates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  substance.  It 
occurs  in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Bog-iron-ore,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  principally  found  at  Mitta- 
gong ;  and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  an  average  percentage  of  metal  of 
more  than  45  per  cent. 

None  of  the  other  southern  provinces  possesses  deposits  of  iron-ore  ap- 
proaching in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  at  some  future  time  this  colony  will  become  the  great  seat 
of  the  iron  industry  of  Australia.  As  illustrating  the  present  extent 
of  the  supply  required,  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of  all 
descriptions  of  iron,  machinery,  and  iron  manufactures  imported  into 
the  various  colonies  during  the  ^yq  years,  1891-95,  has  been  compiled : — 


Goloi^. 

Ifi91. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

isas. 

Average 

Yearly 

Import, 

1801-06. 

New  Soath  Wales 
Victoria 

£ 
3»686,001 
1,678,064 
618,179 
802,904 
234,241 
297,494 
855,599 

£ 

2,574,122 

1,038,425 

621,701 

561,315 

221,652 

208,924 

1,000,915 

£ 
1,531,839 
716,271 
363,624 
405,214 
354,759 
153,771 
920,626 

£ 
1,189,249 
699,696 
496,029 
349,945 
355,890 
104,969 
836,589 

£ 
1,219,096 
665,148 
691,215 
349,826 
587,063 
117,946 
781,602 

£ 
2,040,061 
959,321 

Queensland    

^Qth  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

538,150 
493,841 
350,721 
176,621 

New  Zealand 

879,066 

Australasia    ... 

8,172,482 

6,127,054 

4,445,104 

4,032,367 

4,411,896 

5^437,781 
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The  average  yearly  import  for  the  five  years  covered  by  the  above 
statement  amounts  to  £2,040,061  for  New  South  Wales,  and  £5,437,781 
for  Australasia ;  and  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  required  to  produce  the 
material  represented  by  these  values  is  approximately  148,000  tons 
and  394,000  tons  per  annum  for  New  South  Wales  and  the  whole  group 
of  colonies  respectively.  In  a  report,  dated  January,  1891,  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  it  is  stated  that  the  iron 
deposits  in  the  districts  of  Mittagong,  Wallerawang,  and  Kylstone  con< 
tained  in  sight  12,944,000  tons  of  ore,  estimated  to  yield  5,853,000  tons 
of  metallic  iron.  These  districts  are  most  favourably  situated  for  the 
establishment  of  smelting  works.  Some  years  ago  public  attention  in 
England  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron  within 
the  colony,  and  a  mining  expert  was  sent  out  from  that  country  to 
inspect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal  deposits,  and  to  report  upon  the  probable 
cost  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  colony,  but  so  far  the  visit  has 
been  without  result. 

The  principal  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  are 
situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  ore,  averaging 
22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cent,  metallic  iron, 
have  been  successfully  treated.  Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  establishment,  however,  has  for 
some  time  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  for  which  it  was 
originally  built.  The  work  now  carried  on  consists  of  the  re-rolling  of 
old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  nails,  and  of 
ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured  from  scrs^p  during  1895 
was  2,403  tons,  valued  at  £15,620.  A  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  at  Mittagong  to  make  gas-pipes,  etc.,  from  iron  smelted  from  the 
ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  without  first  making  it  into  pig-iron. 
Some  years  ago  the  iron  smelting  works  at  Fitzroy,  Mittagong,  were 
established,  but  after  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  pig-iron  the 
operations  were  discontinued.  Some  samples  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone 
obtained  in  this  district,  with  pig-iron  and  castings  manufactured 
therefrom,  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Mining  Exhibition  in  London,  and 
obtained  a  first  award.  Iron  ore  is  raised  in  some  places  in  the  colony, 
but  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  flux. 

During  the  year  1893,  Parliament  agreed  to  a  resolution  for  the 
manufacture  of  30,000  tons  of  iron  piping  in  the  colony,  and  portions 
of  the  work  have  since  been  let  by  tender  as  opportunity  oflfered.  In 
1896  tenders  were  called  by  the  Government  for  the  supply  of  150,000 
tons  of  steel  rails,  with  the  necessary  quantities  of  fish-plates,  fish-bolts, 
and  spikes,  to  be  manufactured  in  New  South  Wales,  from  iron  ore 
and  other  necessary  minerals  produced  in  the  colony.  The  tenders 
closed  on  the  30th  December  of  that  year.  The  specification  provides 
for  the  delivery  of  15,000  tons  per  annum,  in  equal  monthly  quantities, 
the  first  delivery  to  take  place  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  contract. 
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Antimony. 

Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  colony  in  various  places,  chiefly 
in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Kyi  stone  districts ;  and  at  Bowraville 
on  the  North  Coast.  The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hill- 
grove,  near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanora  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  colony,  is  situated.  The  ore  is  also  worked  for  gold.  The  results 
of  a  number  of  analyses,  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  show  from  29-57  to  79*45  per  cent,  of  metal;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  encouraging  assays,  the  price  has  not  been  sufficiently 
high  to  tempt  Australian  producers.  A  considerable  quantity  of  anti- 
mony was  raised  some  years  ago  at  the  Corangula  mines,  in  the  Macleay 
district,  but  these  mines  are  at  present  idle.  Lodes  have  also  been 
opened  and  partly  worked  near  Kambucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Razor- 
back.  The  value  of  antimony  raised  during  1895  was  £7,251,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  that  year,  £181,565.  With  the  exception  of  50  tons, 
valued  at  £500,  raised  at  Bowraville,  the  production  in  1895  was 
obtained  at  Hillgrove.  The  industry  suffered  greatly  during  the  year 
from  the  low  price  of  the  metal,  and  the  output  is  not  likely  to  improve 
until  the  price  takes  an  upward  tendency. 


Manganese. 

Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
New  South  Wales.  Pyrolusite,  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  occurs  principally  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  at  Ben- 
demeer.  Wide  veins  have  also  been  found  in  the  Glen  Innes  district, 
near  the  Newton-Boyd  road.  Some  of  the  specimens  analysed  have 
yielded  a  very  high  percentage  of  metal ;  but  the  demand  for  manganese 
in  the  colooy  is  very  trifling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or 
local  manufactories  requiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of 
this  ore  will  remain  comparatively  untouched.  The  ore  is  found  exten- 
sively in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  lime- stone  country,  and 
often  contains  a  small  percentage  of  cobalt. 


Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  found  associated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quartz- 
veins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Innes,  whence  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  chiefly  obtained.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  Kings- 
gate,  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  a  granitic  formation,  associated  with 
molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin ;  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
practically  closed,  there  being  little  demand  for  the  mineral  in  London, 
only  2  tons  9  cwt.  being  forwarded  there  in  1895.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  Nymagee  district  promising  indications  of  payi 
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been  found.  The  largest  mass  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  the 
colony  weighed  more  than  30  lb.  The  value  of  this  metal  exported  up 
to  the  end  of  1895  was  £37,722. 

« 

Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  It  is  believed 
that  the  beach  deposits  at  Ballina  and  other  places  on  the  northern 
coast  might,  with  improved  appliances,  be  profitably  worked  for  platinum. 
Pifteen  cwt.  of  sand  from  this  district  were  forwarded  in  1891  to 
platinum  merchants  in  Landon  for  treatment.  The  tests  made  proved, 
however,  that  the  small  percentage  of  metal  found  and  the  cost  of  extrac- 
tion barely  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  On  the  northern  beaches,  a  little 
platinum  is  being  obtained  by  the  miners  who  are  working  the  black 
sand  for  gold.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  at  Pifield,  in  the 
Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  Broken  Hill  and  Orange.  At  Fifield, 
in  1895,  413  oz.  were  produced,  the  value  being  23s.  per  oz.  The 
Pifield  platinum  occurs  in  coarse  shotty  grains,  and  is  much  purer  than 
that  obtained  from  the  northern  beach-sands. 

Othbr  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cud- 
gegong  Kiver,  near  Rylstone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino, 
Yulgilbah  and  Cooma.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded 
22  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  none  of  the  deposits  have  been  much 
worked.     In  all  cases  it  was  associated  with  gold  and  other  minerals. 

Deposits  of  cobalt  have  been  found  at  Bungonia,  Carcoar,  and  Port 
Macquarie  ;  but  the  market  for  the  metal  is' small,  and  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale. 

Chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gundagai  It  is 
usually  associated  with  serpentine.  In  the  Gundagai  district  the 
industry  is  rapidly  becoming  a  valuable  one.  During  1895  it  afforded 
employment  to  fifty  men,  and  the  production  reached  5,600  tons,  valued 
at  £20,000.  The  exports  of  chrome  ore  during  the  year  amounted  to 
X13,048. 

Tellurium  has  been  discovered  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  weU  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  line,  though  at 
present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the  cost  of 
working.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Captain's  Plat,  in  assodation  with 
bismuth. 

At  Berridale,  in  the  Snowy  Biver  district,  a  lode  has  been  tested  for 
wolfram.  The  metal,  which  is  a  compoand  of  tungstate  of  iron  and 
aaanganese,  has  also  been  found  in  the  Kew  England  district. 
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Zinc  is  found  usually  aseooiaiied  mth  Bilver,  lead,  and  copper,  but  the 
metal  has  not  yet  been  profitably  worked. 

D^K>sit8  of  pigments  are  fouxul  near  Mud  gee  and  Dubbo,  and  also  in 
the  Orange  district,  where  a  fair  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  consisting 
principally  of  purple  oxide  and  ydlow  ochre,  has  been  produced. 

I^ON-MeTALLIC    MllTERAIiS — COAL. 

The  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  colony,  and  workable  coal-seams  have  been  discovered  in  many 
places.  At  present,  howev^,  the  coal-mining  industry  is  confined  to 
those  centres  which,  from  their  close  proximity  to  ports  of  shipment 
or  the  railway  lines,  afTord  ready  means  for  the  di^osal  of  the  com- 
modity when  raised. 

Coal  was  £rst  discovered  in  the  colony  in  the  year  1797  near  Mount 
Keira,  in  the  Illawarra  district,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  supercai^ 
of  tiie  Sydney  Cove,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  reach  Sydney 
by  way  of  the  coast  after  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  in  Bass'  Strait. 
Later  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  River 
Hunter,  with  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth,  and  mining  operations 
in  this  district,  begun  in  1826,  have  reached  large  dimensions. 

The  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the 
line  of  railway  which  runs  along  their  orest,  at  Katoomba,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,  and  elsewhere,  now  supply  a  portion  of  tibe  requirements 
of  Sydney  and  other  industiial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  western  district  of  the  colony.     Coal  is  also  mined  at  Berrima 
and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large  quantity  of  the  coal 
consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  colony  is  obtained.     The  area 
over  which  coal  is  distributed  is  very  great,  and  has  been  computed  at 
23,950  square  miles ;  besides  this,  it  is  known  to  underlie  the  Hawkesbury 
sandstone   in  and  around  Sydney.      The  diamond-drill  was  used   at 
Cremorne  Point,  near  Mossman's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  coal  existed  beneath  the  metropolis.     A  depth  of  3,095  ft.  was 
reached,  the  deepest  bore  yet  put  down  in  Australia.    Coal  was  met  with, 
but  the  work  was  discontinued,  as  theare  was  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  position  of  two  doleritic  dykes  met  with,  that  a  volcanic  disturbance, 
such  as  is  often  found  in  the  Southern  coal-fields,  had  occurred  at  that 
particular  spot.    It  was  considered  to  have  been  proved  that  the  Illawarra 
coal  measures  extended  under  Sydney,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  down 
another  bore  about  half  a  mile  distant  frcon  the  previous  one,  and  mid- 
way between  the  two  dykes.     The  new  bore-hole  was  the  largest  ever 
attempted  in  Australia,  the  boring-l^  being  5^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
C2^ble  of  bringing  up  a  4^in.  core.     A  commencement  was  made  with 
this  work  at  the  end  of  1891,  and,  after  carrying  the  bore  down  to  a 
depth  of  2,929  ft,  a  very  valuable  discovery  of  good  steam  coal  wu 
made.       The  seam  is  10  ft.  3  in.  in  thicknesE^  %lt  2  in*  oC.j^tMling 
workable.     A  company  to  work  the  mine  .] 
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with  a  nominal  capital  of  £300,000,  and  sinking  operations  have  been 
begun  at  Balmain.  A  coal  seam  6ft  6^  in.  thick  has  been  found  on 
the  Moorbank  Estate,  near  Liverpool,  at  a  depth  of  2,583  ft.  Goal  has 
also  been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
worked  commercially.  Three  seams  have  been  proved  at  Coraki,  on  the 
Richmond  River.  Several  parties  have  exploited  this  district  for  coal, 
and  at  the  mine  at  Aberdare  150  tons  of  good  coal  have  been  obtamed 
from  a  seam  6  ft.  thick.  The  quantity  of  coal  in  the  coal  measures 
down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  ft.,  and  excluding  seams  less  than  30  in.,  is 
estimated  by  the  Government  Geologist  at  78,198  million  tons.  Tim 
estimate  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working. 

In  1826,  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society  obtained  a  grant  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right,  conferred  by 
charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
Newcastle  district.  Several  mines  were  opened  up,  and  profitably 
worked  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  expiration,  in 
1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  company  that  the  coal-mining 
industry  showed  signs  of  extensive  development.  During  the  year 
named  the  output  of  coal  only  reached  the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the 
value  of  .£13,750.  Six  years  afterwards  the  production  had  been 
doubled,  and  the  output  of  this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased  year  by 
year  until  coal-mining  is  now  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  colony. 
Newcastle  is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  of 
supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Every  week  coal- 
laden  vessels  leave  its  wharfs,  not  only  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
but  for  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South  America, 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands.  Every  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping  coal,  and  over  two 
miles  of  wharves,  furnished  with  cranes  and  shoots  capable  of  loading 
over  28,000  tons  per  day,  line  its  shores.  The  markets  of  the  colonies 
are  also  supplied  with  quantities  of  excellent  coal  from  the  seams 
worked  in  the  lUawarra  district. 

From  the  40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847,  the  quantity  raised  had 
in  1891  expanded  to  the  large  figure  of  4,037,929  tons,  valued  at 
JE1,742,796.  This  is  the  largest  output  ever  reached  in  a  single  year. 
The  production  in  1892—3,780,968  tons,  valued  at  £1,462,388,  was  the 
second  largest  in  point  of  quantity,  but  not  of  value. 

There  was  a  further  fall  in  1893  to  3,278,328  tons,  valued  at 
£1,171,722;  but  in  1894  the  production  again  took  an  upward 
tendency,  and  in  1895  stood  at  3,738,589  tons,  of  a  value  of  £1,095,327. 
Although  this  quantity  has  only  been  exceeded  in  1891  and  1892,  the 
fall  in  prices  has  placed  the  value  below  that  of  every  year  since  1882. 
To  the  end  of  1895,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  the  New 
South  Wales  mines,  from  their  opening  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  amounted  to  68,372,749  tons,  valued  at  £30,694,051. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  registered  in  New  South  Wales  during  1895 
was   94,   as  compared  with  91  in  the  previous  year.     They  gave 
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employment  to  9,022  pefrsons,  of  whom  7,438  -were  employed  under 
ground,  and  1,584  above  ground.  The  average  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  per  miner  was  503  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  492  tons 
for  the  previous  year,  and  396  tons  for  1893.  The  low  average  for 
1890,  only  368,  is  accounted  for  by  the  strike  that  occurred  during 
that  year;  but  a  tendency  to  decline  had  been  exhibited  since  1882, 
when  the  average  per  miner  was  578  tons.  In  1895,  owing  to  the 
smaller  number  of  miners  employed,  and  the  increased  output  as 
compared  with  most  of  the  preceding  years,  the  average  was  the 
highest  since  1885,  when  it  was  511  tons. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  colony,  and 
the  number  of  coal-miners  employed,  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Calculated  on  the  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  during  the  decade, 
the  average  quantity  of  440  tons  extracted  yearly  by  each  person 
employed  underground  represents  a  value  of  .£175  10s.  8d.,  and  for  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed,  £143  Os.  3d.  In  1895  the  average 
value  of  production  was  £147  5s.  3d.  for  each  person  employed  under- 
ground, and  £121  88.  Id.  for  each  person  employed  in  any  capacity 
about  the  mines : — 


Year. 


Persons 
employed  in 
and  about 
mines. 


Persons 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


Quality  of  Goal  raised. 


Total. 


Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 


Perperstm 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Average  for  10  years 


No. 

No. 

7,847 

6,346 

7,998 

6,639 

9,301 

7,622 

10,277 

8,349 

10,469 

8,311 

10,820 

8,718 

10,514 

8,624 

10,028 

8,267 

9,131 

7,461 

9,022 

7,438 

9,641 

7,768 

tons. 
2,830,175 
2,922,497 
3,203,444 
3,665,632 
3,060,876 
4,037,929 
3,780,968 
3,278,328 
3,672,076 
3,738,689 
3,418,061 


tons. 
360 
366 
344 
366 
292 
373 
360 
327 
402 
414 
368 


tons. 
446 
447 
420 
438 
368 
463 
438 
396 
492 
603 
440 


It  is  believed  that  the  industry  is  stiU  suffering  to  some  extent  from 
the  effects  of  the  strikes  in  1887  and  1890,  which  not  only  caused  a 
temporary  suspension  of  trade,  and  deprived  the  colony  of  the  benefit 
of  hewing  and  handling  some  600,000  tons  of  coal,  but  induced  buyers 
to  seek  other  markets  for  the  supply  of  their  requirements.  Among 
other  things,  this  promoted  the  development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan, 
where,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour,  coal  can  be  produced,  though 
possibly  of  inferior  quality,  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  formidable 
compe^tor  to  Australian  coal.  Still,  as  before  explained,  the  output 
in  1891    was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  export  for  the  year> 
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2,514,368  tons,  exceeded  that  of  the  previouB  year  by  692,494  toBE, 
and  even  that  o£  1889,  untU  then  the  highest  on  record,  by  125,666 
tons.  In  1892,  the  total  export  amounted  to  2,191,705  tons ;  in  1893, 
to  1,835,090  tons;  in  1894,  to  2,125,125  tons;  and  in  1895,  to 
2,166,230  tons.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1894  and  1895  shows 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  in  the  export  to  inter- 
colonial and  foreign  ports,  as  well  as  in  the  home  consumption. 

UTortJiem  District. — In  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District  tte 
number  of  collieries  under  official  inspection  in  1895  was  64,  employing 
a  complement  of  6,777  persons,  5,605  of  whom  were  miners,  wheelers, 
etc.,  employed  underground.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  amounted  to 
2,631,222  tons,  or  fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  Xew 
South  Wales.  This  was  an  increase  of  26,079  tons  over  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year,  but  222,030  tons  less  than  the  output  of  1891, 
the  highest  on  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry  withia 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  Hunter  District.  The  quantity  of  mineral 
raised  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  steadily  increased  up  to  the 
year  1888,  when  the  production  was  interfered  with  by  strikes;  botii 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  have 
fluctuated  since.  The  output  in  1891  was  higher  than  in  any  prerious 
year,  while  in  1895  it  was  the  second  higheat  on  record: — 


Quwi 

ity  of  Cffld  ralMd. 

Yenr. 

mince. 

andiiboiit 

No. 

No. 

toiu. 

tons. 

tons. 

1886 

6,133 

6,044 

2.178,116 

355 

432 

1887 

6,287 

8,217 

2,-J43.792 

356 

430 

1688 

6,873 

5,736 

2,tllJ7.n42 

300 

360 

1889 

7,559 

6,216 

2.li-4,:i47 

347 

423 

1890 

7,874 

6.345 

2.1-0,(146 

269 

334 

18B1 

8,309 

6.732 

i^:.i-2^ 

343 

424 

1892 

8,204 

6,783 

2.lil].732 

318 

1893 

7.872 

6.503 

2.203,480 

280 

339 

1894 

7,077 

6,773 

2,605.143 

368 

451 

1895 

6,777 

5,605 

2,631.222 

388 

469 

Souih«Tn  District-^Ia  the  Southern  District  there  were  in  1895 
fifteen  collieries  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to  1,9W 
persons,  of  whom  1,586  were  at  work  underground-  These  numbers 
exhibit  an  increase  of  1*94  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  and 
of  143  underground  workers,  as  compared  with  those  so  engaged  in  1894. 
There  was  also  ^n  increase    of    49,439  tons  in  tlie  production.    ^«    | 
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total  quantity  raised  in  1892  was  932,873  tons,  the  largest  output  known 
in  one  year  in  the  district.  The  next  highest  figures  are  those  for  1895, 
when  916,503  tons  were  raised.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade 
of  these  collieries  through  the  strike  at  the  Newcastle  mines,  which 
caused  a  large  demand  for  the  southern  coal. 

The  history  of  coal  production  in  this  region  for  the  last  ten  years 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


Persons 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 


Persons 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


Quantity  of  Coal  raised. 


Total. 


Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 


Per  person 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1886 

1,298 

947 

370,830 

286 

390 

1887 

1,313 

982 

376,658 

287 

383 

1888 

1,676 

1,244 

796,806 

475 

640 

1889 

2,065 

1,598 

701,572 

339 

439 

1890 

1,959 

1,434 

597,598 

305 

417 

1891 

2,007 

1,550 

837,873 

417 

541 

1892 

1,860 

1,469 

932,873 

502 

635 

1893 

1,851 

1,503 

884,470 

478 

588 

1894 

1,755 

1,443 

867,064 

494 

601 

1895 

1,949 

1,586 

< 

916,503 

470 

578 

Westei^n  District, — In  the  "Western  District  in  1895  there  were 
15  coUieries>»  registered,  giving  employment  to  296  persons,  of  whom 
247  were  at  work  underground.  From  the  subsequent  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  output  in  1891  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
year  during  the  decade,  not  even  excepting  1888,  when  the  demand  for 
Western  coal  was  larger  than  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  bv  the 
strike  in  the  Northern  Collieries.  The  figures  for  1895  show  a  decrease 
of  9,005  tons  compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  and  are  lower 
than  in  any  year  since  1885,  1893  alone  excepted.  The  aNrerage 
quantity  of  coal  raised  per  miner  is  much  greater  in  the  Western  C0I7 
lieries  than  elsewhere  in  the  colony.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
but  chiefly  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  more  friable 
character  of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-beds  are 
almost  horizontal,  and  generally  at  small  depths ;  in  some  cases  the 
coal  is  worked  by  means  of  adits  or  tunnels  instead  of  shafts,  so  that 
the  facility  for  winning  coal  is  much  greater  in  these  mines  than 
in  those  at  Newcastle.  But  though  the  output  is  greater  per  miner 
than  in  the  other  coal  regions,  the  price  for  hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the 
earnings  of  the  individual  miner  do  not  differ  greatly  wherever  the 
mine  is  situated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  coal  production  in  the 
Western  region  during  the  last  ten  years.     Until  1891  the  proj 
regular,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  tl 
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the  colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darling,  in  wMoh 
the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade ;  but  during 
fche  last  four  years  the  output  has  decreased.  Situated,  as  these  mines 
are,  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New  South  Wa^es, 
their  future  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  should  the  manufacture 
of  iron  from  the  ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  : — 


Year. 


Persons 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 


Persons 

employed 

underground 


Quantity  of  Coal  raised. 


Total. 


Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 


Per  person 

employed 

underground. 


1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


No. 

No. 

416 

355 

398 

340 

752 

642 

653 

535 

636 

532 

504 

436 

450 

372 

305 

261 

299 

245 

296 

247 

tODB. 

281,229 
302,137 
339,594 
329,713 
343,232 
346,804 
236,363 
190,378 
199,869 
190,864 


tons. 

676 
759 
451 
505 
540 
688 
525 
624 
668 
645 


toZIB. 

792 
888 
529 
616 
645 
795 
635 
729 
816 
773 


There  were  10  persons  killed  and  47  injured  in  the  New  South  Wales 
coal-mines  during  1895,  making  a  total  of  57  persons  affected  bj 
accidents — the  number  of  cases  terminating  fatally  being  smaller  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1892  and  1894, 
and  the  non-fatal  cases  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1886,  with  the 
exception  of  1889,  1891,  and  1892,  when  the  numbers  were  57,  64,  and 
77  respectively.  For  the  decennial  period  ending  with  1895,  the 
average  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  British  coal-mines  was  1*7  p^ 
thousand,  or  at  the  rate  of  180,217  tons  of  coal  raised  for  every  fatal 
accident.  In  the  New  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  same  period,  the 
rate  was  2*6  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  miners  employed,  and  only 
136,177  tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  This  veiy  high 
average  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  colony  results  from  the  Bulli  disaster 
in  1887,  when  81  miners  lost  their  lives.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  would  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  much  lighter  average. 
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The  miinber  of  accidents  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  colony,  "with  the 
proportion  of  miners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  case,  is  given  herewith, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  to  each  life  lost : — 


Year. 


Accidents. 


Injured. 


KUled. 


Number  of  miners  em- 
ployed to  each  peraon. 


Injured. 


KUled. 


Number  of  tons  of  coal 
raised  to  each  person. 


Injured. 


Killed. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


43 

29 

182 

46 

94 

178 

43 

15 

216 

57 

41 

180 

36 

13 

291 

54 

21 

200 

77 

8 

136 

45 

13 

222 

40 

7 

228 

47 

10 

203 

270 
85 
620 
251 
805 
515 

1,318 
771 

1,304 
954 


65,818 
64,944 
74,500 
64,134 
85,024 
74,776 
49,103 
72,851 
91,802 
79,544 


97,594 
31,092 
213,565 
89,163 
235,452 
192,282 
472,622 
252,171 
524,589 
373,859 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in 
the  colony  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  of  1895,  the  total  pro- 
duction being  68,372,749  tons,  valued  at  £30,694,051  :— 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Average 
per  ton. 

Value. 

tons. 

s.  d. 

£ 

Prior  tol830 

50,780 

10     0 

25,394 

1830  to  1839 

111,069 

8     9 

50,525 

1840,,  1849 

349,961 

9    2 

155,083 

1850,,  1859 

1,481,761 

12  11 

1,004,924 

I860,,  1869 

6,174,132 

10    2 

2,961,910 

1870  „  1879 

12,530,044 

10    7 

6,838,888 

1880 

1,466,180 

8    5 

615,336 

1881 

1,769,597 

6  10 

603,248 

1882 

2,109,282 

9    0 

948,965 

1883 

2,521,457 

9    6 

1,201,942 

1884 

2,749,109 

9    6 

1,303,077 

1885 

2,878,863 

9    4 

1,340,213 

1886 

2,830,175 

9    2 

1,303,164 

1887 

2,922,497 

9    3 

1,346,440 

1888 

3,203,444 

9    1 

1,465,198 

1889 

3,655,632 

8  11 

1,632,849 

1890 

3,060,876 

8    4 

1,279,089 

1891 

4,037,929 

8    8 

1,742,796 

1892 

3,780,968 

7    9 

1,462,385 

1893 

3,278,328 

7    2 

1,171,722 

1894 

3,672,076 

6    4 

1,155,573 

1895 

3,738,589 

5  10 

1,095,327 

Total 

68,372,749 

8  11 

30,694,051 

This  table  shows  that  coal,  like  other  articles  of  commerce,  is  subject 
to  fluctuations  in  price.      These  fluctuations  have  to  a  large  extent 
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arisen  in  the  past  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets.  This  uncertainty 
no  longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets  and  those  of  the  other  Australian 
colonies  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal  raised.  The  proportion  of  the 
production  taken  by  Australasia  increases  almost  every  year,  and  operates 
in  the  direction  of  steadying  the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  cause 
of  fluctuation.  The  highest  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was 
in  1854,  the  first  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gold  rush,  when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than  20s.  6d. 
In  1872  the  output  reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  2,000,000;  and  in  1891,  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  tons; 
while  for  the  last  four  years  it  fluctuated  between  three  and  a  quarter 
and  three  and  three-quarter  million  tons. 

The  colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1895,  when  out  of 
the  total  production  stated  above  the  local  consumption  amounted  to 
1,572,359  tons,  or  over  42  per  cent.  Victoria  was  its  principal  cus- 
tomer abroad,  taking  742,316  tons,  or  over  34  per  cent,  of  a  total  export 
of  2,166,230  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consumption 
denotes  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  following  state- 
ment shows : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,094,310 
1,132,055 
1,279,572 
1,267,930 
1,239,002 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1,523,561 
1,589,263 
1,443,238 
1,546,951 
1,572,359 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to 
25  cwt.  in  1895.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives,  and  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  gas- 
works, accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the  increase ;  but  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  bunker 
coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  appears  not  as  an  export,  but  as 
required  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  coal  taken  by  the 
steamers  during  1895  was  little  short  of  300,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  colony  abroad 
shows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period  : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Yean 

Tons. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,735,865 
1,790,442 
1,923,872 
2,387,702 
1,821,874 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

2,514,368 
2,191,705 
1,835,090 
2,125,125 
2,166,230 

EXPORTS  OF  COAL. 
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As  the  coal  trade  of  1890  was  hampered  by  the  strike  of  that  year, 
the  exports  of  1891  neoeBsarily  showed  a  large  advance  over  those  of 
1690;  still,  even  if  compared  with  the  year  1889,  the  trade  of  1891 
exhibited  satisfactory  progress,  while  in  1892  the  exports  fell  not  only 
below  those  of  1891,  but  even  below  those  of  1889.  A  further  large 
decrease  in  the  exports  took  place  in  1893,  but  the  figures  for  189i 
and  1895  show  a  slight  recovery,  although  they  are  below  those  of 
1869,  1691,  and  1892. 

The  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  the  year  1895 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  colony  for  the  supply  of  one 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilised  life  ; — 


Country  or  Port. 

Tons. 

Country  or  Port. 

^ 

742,316 
308,530 
284,793 
159,407 
153,258 
62,050 
63,565 
48,564 
44,436 
43,651 
41,366 
32,801 
27,925 
25,918 
23,364 
18,878 

Panama 

18,812 
16,271 
15,079 
13,661 
11,961 

United  Kingdom    

3,400 

Philippine  iBlanda 

Hawaiian  iHlanda 

luflia 

KwBer  Wilhelin'B  Land 

penf: ?*:;:"'::;:::::::;:::::: 

Fiji  . 

2,166,230 

The  wealth  of  the  colony  in  coal  is  enormous,  and  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the 
great  Australian  Continent  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  immense  resources,  so  also  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
New  South  Wales  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
vigorOQs  infancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future. 

New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  in  the  northera 
mines,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  best  foreign 
coal.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  it  contains 
iess  sulphur.  The  result  of  analj^es  made  of  coals  from  various 
JocaJities  in  the  colony  showed  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
Northern  District  coab  was  1-300;  of  the  Western  coals,  1346;andof 
the  Southern  coals,  I'394;  while  the  mean  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
British  coal  was  1'279.  Carbon  was  present  to  the  extent  of  79-38  per 
cent,  in  the  Northern,  70-75  per  cent,  in  the  Western,  and  79-40  per 
cent,  in  the  Southern  coal,  the  proportion  in  the  British  coal  being  80-40 
per  cent.     The  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  Jiitrogen  i 
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much  the  same  in  the  Australian  as  in  the  British  coal,  but  the  latter 
has  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  ash.  The  steam^producing  power 
of  the  coal  from  the  Northern  districts  of  the  colony  is  almost  equal 
to,  and  that  from  the  South  and  West  a  little  below,  the  generating 
power  c^  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 


Coke. 

The  quantities  of  coke  manufactured  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
last  six  years  were  as  follow  : — 

1890 31,097  tons,  vahied  at£41,147 

1891 30,310    „  „        £34,473 

1892 7,899    „  „  £8,863 

1893 17,858    „  „        £20,233 

1894 34,458    „  „        £33,209 

1895 27,630    „  „        £24,683 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  into  the  colony  were  : — 

1890 38,174  tons 

1891 76,542    ,, 

1892 61,862    „ 

1893 61,874    „ 

1894 47,586    „ 

1895... 42,526    „ 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  imported  via  South  Australia  to  the 
Barrier  district,  where  it  was  used  for  smelting  purposes.  The  returns 
of  the  South  Australian  Customs  Department  show  that  by  far  the 
largest  quantities  of  this  coke  came  originally  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  Germany.  At  Broken  Hill,  the  Proprietary  Company  alone 
have  consumed  about  1,000  tons  per  week.  It  seems  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  the  silver-miners  of  New  South  Wales  should  so  largely 
I'ely  on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  vrh&o.  the  colony  possesses 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  from  which  excellent  coke  can  be  manu- 
factured. It  is  true  that  complaints  have  been  heard  that  the  colonial 
coke  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  than  the  imported  coke,  and 
that  it  is  too  friable,  causing  a  large  percentage  of  loss  through  abrasion 
in  transport,  whik  the  coke,  it  has  been  said,  arrires  in  such  small  pieces 
^«  to  be  unfit  for  smelting  the  fine  lead  ores.  A  few  years  ago,  however, 
Mr.  Pittman,  in  a  report  upon  this  subject,  brought  figures  to  prove 
that  much  of  the  foreign  coke  used  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company  contained  a  greater  percentage  of  ash  than  some  of  the 
colonial-made  cokes  ;  also  that  the  strength^ — or  capacity  for  resisting 
breakage — of  the  colonial  cokes  was  greater — in  some<  instances  much 
greater — ^than  that  of  the  imported  coke. 
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At  ths  old  Bulli  mine  a  coaJ  seam  6  feet  thick  has  been  for  about 
lialf  that  thickness  transformed  into  a  sort  of  natural  coke,  apparently 
throngh  the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter  underneath  the  seam.  This 
natural  coke  is  largely  used  on  the  Sydne;  tram-motors. 

Of  the  quaatities  of  coke  manufactured  during  the  last  six  vears 
in  New  South  Wales,  there  were  produced  from  the  Northern  mines 
15,886  tons  in  1890,  9,47i  tons  in  1891,  5,245  tons  in  1892,  12,262 
tons  in  1893,  13,602  tons  in  1894,  and  11,328  tons  in  1895;  while  the 
Southern  mines  produced  15,211  tons  in  1890,  20,836  tons  in  1891, 
2,654  tous  in  1892,  5,596  tons  in  1893,  20,856  tons  in  1894,  and  16,304 
tons  in  1895. 

Keroseue  Shalk 

This  mineral  is  found  in  various  partB  of  the  colony,  but  principally 
at  Hartley,  Katoomba,  Megalong,  Bathgate,  near  Wallerawang,  Joadja 
Creek,  Berrima,  Mount  Kembla,  Burragorang,  and  Greta ;  and  also  at 
CoUey  Creek,  near  Murrurundi,  in  the  Capertee  district,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wolgan  Kiver,  The  shale  occurs  iu  saucer -shaped  deposits, 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of 
cannel-coal,  -similar  to  the  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a 
much  larger  percentile  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral. 
The  richest  quality  jrields  about  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 
or  17,000  to  18,000  cuhic  feet  of  gas,  with  au  illuminating  ]>ower  of 
thirty-five  to  forty  sperm  candles  when  gas  only  is  extracted  from  the 
shale.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  Joadja  Creek  and  Hartley  shale 
is  1-06,  the  amount  of  sulphur  049  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  of  tar  40 
gallons  per  ton.  It  is  found  advantageous  Eor  mixing  with  ordinary 
coftl  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  for  gas  purposes.  On  analysis  the  following 
result  was  obtained  from  average  specimens : — 

Volatile  Hydro-carbona,  inclnding  moisture S2'50  per  cent. 

Filed  Carbon 650        „ 

A8h .-...    11-00       „ 

At  present  four  companies  ar&  working  kerosene  shale  in  the  colony, 
thrar  mines  being  situated  at  Hartley  Vale,  Geuowlan,  Ruined  Caatle, 
and  Nellie's  Glen,  in  the  Western  District ;  and  at  Joadja,  in  the 
Scathem  district.  Only  two,  however — the  New  South  Wales  Shale 
and  Oil  Company,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Austrnlidu  Ivi-nisrin-'  1 'il  aud 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Crt^k  and  Kutoomba -  j)[ufiofutf  t.lie 
indaatry  vigorously,  these  companies  not  only  raising  shale  i'oi'  »s{)i>rt, 
but  also  manufftctoring  from  it  petroleum  oil  and  a"  "' 
podoction  of  kennene  shale  from  the  opening  Q*  " 
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the  end  of  1895  amounts  to  863,495  tons,  of  the  value  of  £1,761,011, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

Total 
value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

Total 
value. 

tons. 

£    S.   d. 

£ 

tons. 

£   8.  d. 

£ 

1865-67 

7,419 

3    9    5 

25,749 

1889 

40,561 

1  18     3 

77,667 

1868-72 

58,772 

2  13    9 

157,886 

1890 

56,010 

1  17    2 

104,103 

1873-77 

71,108 

2  12    9 

187,793 

1891 

40,349 

1  18    9 

78,160 

1878-82 

152,050 

1  18    8 

293,727 

1892 

74,197 

1  16    8 

136,079 

1883 

49,250 

1  16  11 

90,861 

1893 

55,660 

1  16    4 

101,220 

1884 

31,618 

2    5    8 

72,176 

1894 

21,171 

1  10    0 

31,781 

1885 

27,462 

2    9    0 

67,239 

1895 

59,426 

1    5    4 

75,219 

1886 

43,563 

2    5  11 

99,976 



1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

Total... 

863,495 

2    0    9 

1,761,009 

1888 

34,869 

2    2    3 

73,612 

The  features  of  this  table  are  the  steady  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
the  mineral  and  the  fluctuating  production.  There  is  no  special  reason 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  shale  produced  from  year  to 
year  beyond  the  irregularity  in  the  orders  coming  forward  for  export, 
and  the  slackening  of  mining  operations  while  the  mineral  at  grass  is 
being  reduced.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  either,  that  the  whole 
production  of  any  one  year  is  put  to  actual  use.  A  certain  proportion 
of  second-grade  mineral  must  be  taken  out  with  the  first  quality,  and  as 
there  is  only  an  outside  demand  for  the  higher  grade,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  their  ability  to  compete  with  the  imported  oil  whether 
the  local  companies  make  use  of  the  second  quality  at  all.  The  number 
of  miners  employed  in  the  shale  mines  of  the  colony  in  1895  was  246 
under  ground  and  108  above  ground,  or  a  total  of  354. 


Diamonds  and  other  Gem-Stones. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  several  deposits  of  diamantiferous  wash  were  discovered 
in  the  country  near  Inverell,  in  the  New  England  district.  The 
number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  colony  to  the  end  of  1895  is  estimated 
at  106,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5f  carats,  or  16*2  grains.  The 
diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent  drifts 
derived  from  them.  The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Inverell,  Bingara, 
Mittagong,  Cudgegong,  and  Narrabri  districts,  are  extensive,  and  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  The  best  of  the  New  South  Wales 
diamonds  are  harder  and  much  whiter  than  the  South  African  diamonds, 
and  are  classified  as  on  a  par  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  During  the 
year  1 889  the  Malacca  Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 
2,195f  carats,  valued  at  £878  5s.     In  1891  no  less  than  12,000  carats 
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of  diamonds  were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts,  but  no  value 
is  given.  In  1892  as  many  as  2,250  diamonds  were  obtained  from  the 
Monte  Christo  Mine  at  Bingara  alone.  The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained 
in  this  district  weigh  from  i  to  i  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2  to 
3  carats.  In  1894  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara, 
Mittagong  and  Denison  Town  districts ;  and  in  1895  the  industry  was 
still  quiet,  but  at  Boggy  Camp  Diamond  Field,  16  miles  west  of  Tingha, 
a  revival  took  place  during  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  1,313  carats,  and  valued  at  ^6400,  were  obtained.  The  total 
output  of  the  Bingara  district  to  the  end  of  1893  is  said  to  have  been 
about  150,000  carats,  valued  at  £15,375. 

Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  emerald, 
ruby,  opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  cairngorm,  onyx,  zircon, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river  gravels 
in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  colony.  The  Emerald  Proprietary 
Company,  in  the  Emmaville  district,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  ft.  and 
50  ft.  respectively;  and  26,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state. 
Their  value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  £2  per 
carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
gems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  have  been  closed  for  two  years. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia,  and  at  these  mines  over  300  men  find 
constant  employment.  During  the  year  1895  good  stone  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches  of 
opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more  regular  and 
frequent.  On  block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which  realised  over 
jB3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction, but  it  is  believed  that  stone  to  the  value  of  ^623,000  has  been 
sold  during  the  last  three  years.  The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on  the 
fields  varies  considerably,  some  only  realising  10s.  per  oz.,  while  the  best 
quality  occasionally  realises  as  much  as  ^42  per  oz.  The  best  market 
for  the  gems  is  Germany,  and  they  find  a  ready  sale. 

Topazes  are  obtained  largely  at  Oban,  in  the  Glen  Innes  division ; 
but  the  price  obtained  is  very  low,  and  only  one  sale,  to  the  amount  of 
^20,  is  reported  during  the  year.  Turquoises  have  been  discovered  at 
Mount  Lorigan,  near  Wagonga,  and  work  was  carried  on  during  the 
year  1895  by  means  of  aid  granted  from  the  prospecting  vote. 

Mica. 

Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  has 
never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  large  size  that  could  easily  be  split 
into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 
that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the  ooaxsely* 
crystalline  granitic  formations  in  the  Silvertoa 
in  the  Barrier  Ranges. 
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Asbestos. 

Asbestos  has  been  found '  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gundagai, 
Bathurst,  and  Barrier  Range  districts — in  the  last-named  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Alunite. 

Ahinite  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  miles  from 
Port  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  per  cent,  of  alum.  During 
1895,  832  tons  of  sJunite,  valued  at  £3,328,  were  shipped  to  England, 
where  it  is  found  that  the  stone  can  be  treated  more  cheaply  than  is 
possible  locally,  and  in  consequence  the  company's  works  at  Bulladelah 
are  closed. 

Marble,  Building  Stones,  FiaE-CLAYs,  and  Slates. 

The  colony  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  its  cities. 
Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallerawang^  Bathurst, 
Molong,  Marulan,  Tamworth,  and  Kempsey,  localities  which  are  all 
within  convenient  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  communication  ;  and 
it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different  varieties.  Marble  quarries  have  been 
opened  at  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamworii ; 
but  only  those  of  Cow  Flat  and  Marulan  are  being  worked.  Granite  is 
found  near  Goulbum,  Moruya,  Trial  Bay,  and  on  Montagu  Island,  as  well 
as  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  colony.  Most  of  the  granite 
hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moruya,  a  port  about 
180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Limestone  flux  is  supplied  to  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines  from 
quarries  at  Tarrawingie,  which  are  connected  with  the  mines  by  a  tram- 
way, 30  miles  in  length.  The  quantity  so  supplied  during  1891  was 
74,057  tons,  valued  at  ^65,367  ;  during  18&2,  103,368  tons,  valued  at 
^£93,031;  during  1893, 130,635  tons,  valued  at  £111,041 ;  during  1894, 
89,990  tons,  valued  at  £69,290  ;  and  during  1895,  104,194  tons,  valued 
at  £€8,160.  A  company  forwarded  large  quantities  of  limestone  from 
Myall  Lake  to  Sydney  in  1892,  and  commenced  the  mamufacture  of 
hydraulic  lime ;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  market  for  the  product  the 
operations  were  discontinued 

The  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  built, 
provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone,  of  the 
highest  quality  for  building  purposes.  This  material  is  admirably 
adapted  for  architectural  effect,  being  of  a  pleasant  colour,  fine  grain, 
and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architecture  is 
due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  free  use  of  this  excellent  sand- 
stone. 

Basalt  or  bluestone,  which  is  extensively  used  as  road  metal  and  for 
the  ballasting  of  the  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiama,  Prospect^ 
Pennant  Hills,  and  Bowral.  This  stone  has  not  yet  been  used  to  any 
extent  for  building  purposes. 
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Syenite,  a  stone  even  harder  than  bluestone,  is  found  at  Bowral  and 
other  places ;  as  a  building  material  it  is  equal  to  granite  in  solidity, 
and,  like  granite,  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The  success  which  has 
attended  its  first  use  as  a  building  stone,  together  with  the  short 
distance  from  the  metropolis  at  which  it  is  to  be  found,  wiU  no  doubt 
oause  it  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  future  for  large  structures. 

Kaolin  is  being  worked  at  Tichbourne,  near  Parkee.  The  clay  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  Eoglaad  or 
France. 

The  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays  ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for  brick-making 
purposes,  are  extensiTely  worked.  Slates  are  found  in  several  districts, 
but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai  and  in  the  surrounding 
district,  as  well  as  at  Bathurst  and  Goulburn.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  colony  has  no  need  to  import  building  material  of  any 
description,  as  it  possesses  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  its 
own  wants  and  those  of  its  neighbours. 

Graphite  has  been  obtained  at  UndercM',  in  the  New  England  dis- 
trict, from  a  lode  6  ft.  wide.     It  is  of  inferior  quality. 


pROBPBCTITfG  VoTE. 

Following  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  the 
Government  has  for  some  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to  en- 
couraging prospecting  for  gold,  and  in.  1889  the  conditiona  of  the  vote 
were  so  amended  as  to  embrace  aU  minerals.  The  amount  set  apart 
annually  is  £20,000  ;  but  for  the  year  1892  it  was  fixed  at  twice  that 
sum.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  which  was 
discovered  in  1892,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  any  discovery  of  a  large 
payable  field  has  so  Ear  'been  made  by  means  of  the  prospecting  vote, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  some  rich  woi'king  claims  have 
been  opened  up  with  the  aid  granted.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  the  proving  of  a  lode  or  reef  to  be  payable  invariably 
leads  to  the  taking  up  of  large  areas  of  adjoining  land  under  the  Mining 
Act,  from  which  increased  revenue  ia  derived  by  the  State.  Prom  the 
year  1888  to  the  end  of  November,  1896,  the  number  of  such  discoveries 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Mines  was  173,  while  the  amount 
expended  in  prospecting  work  during  that  time  was  £170,480. 

Miners  desiring  a  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  Prospecting 
Board  that  the  locality  proposed  to  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield 
the  mineral  sou^t  for,  and  that  the  mode  of  operations  is  suitable  for 
its  discovery.  Aid  is  given  in  deaervin::  i;:is.esi  up  to  60  pei'  cent.  uE  tiin 
-value  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  uuoi'ssary  imp! 
Miners  who  have  been  assisted  from  the  vote  q| 
any  reward  that  may  be  offered  for 
mineral  fields. 
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Diamond  Drills. 

The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only  from 
1881,  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much  later. 
The  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State,  and  are  lent 
to  private  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  regulation,  the  charges  being 
£2  2s.  on  application,  towards  cost  of  inspection;  £10  per  week  for 
cost  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  from  start  of  bore  till 
completion ;  wages  of  engineer  and  assistants ;  cost  of  tubes  damaged, 
destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  bores ;  all  charges  for 
freight,  etc.,  on  machinery,  both  on  being  sent  and  returned ;  and  cost  of 
all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill.  An  abatement  is, 
however,  granted  by  the  Mines  Department  in  special  cases.  Arrange- 
ments may  also  be  made  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  a  fixed  price  per 
foot  for  various  depths. 

During  the  year  1895  the  depth  bored  was  299  feet,  the  receipts 
being  £163,  while  the  expense  to  the  Mines  Department  was  £453, 
of  which  amount  £228  represents  the  actual  working  expenses.  In 
this  last  sum  is  not  included  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  drills  and 
machinery  employed.  The  following  statement  shows  the  total  depth 
bored  during  1895  in  the  only  locality  where  operations  were  carried 
on  during  that  year,  together  with  the  average  sinking  per  hour  and 
the  cost  per  foot,  an  ore  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  being 
the  mineral  sought  for : — 


Locality. 

Strata. 

Total 
depth  bored 
duringr  1805. 

Rate 

bored 

per 

hour. 

Cost  per 
foot. 

Mineral  for 
which  bored. 

Captain's  Flat.. 

Porphyry 

ft.     iD. 
299     0 

inches. 
9-34 

.£     s.     d. 
1     10     Zi 

Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead. 

The  working  cost  exclusive  of  office  expenses,  etc.,  was  15s.  2fd. 
per  foot. 

Owing  principally  to  the  financial  depression,  the  use  of  the  diamond 
drill  has  considerably  fallen  off,  the  depth  bored  during  1894  having 
been  557  feet ;  during  1893,  1,903  feet;  during  1892,  4,139  feet ;  and 
during  1891,  7,797  feet.  New  regulations,  under  which  the  use  of  the 
diamond  drill  can  be  made  available  at  an  almost  nominal  cost  in 
basaltic  or  other  mineral  country  which  has  not  been  prospected,  and 
which  is  either  too  hard,  wet,  or  deep,  and,  therefore,  too  expensive  for 
sinking,  have  been  published  since  the  end  of  1895,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  will  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  drills. 
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THE  systems  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  population  on  the  lands 
of  New  South  Wales  have  been  many,  and  they  have  differed 
widely  at  various  stages  of  the  colony's  progress.  In  the  early  days 
of  colonization  the  Governor  had  the  sole  power  of  granting  lands, 
which  he  did  under  prescribed  conditions,  *such  as  the  payment  of  an 
annual  quit-rent,  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area 
granted,  and  other  services  specified  in  instructions  received  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  instructions  issued 
to  Governor  Phillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorized  him  to  make 
grants  only  to  emancipated  prisoners,  in  the  following  terms: — "To 
every  male  shall  be  granted  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  shall  be 
married,  20  acres  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them 
at  the  time  of  making  the  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of  10  acres, 
free  of  all  fees,  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the 
space  of  ten  years."  The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants 
was  afterwards  fixed  at  6d.  for  30  acres.  The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  name  of  James  Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered 
on  his  farm  of  30  acres  at  Parramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789. 

Additional  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  20th 

August,  1789,  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  such  of 

the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  marines 

serving  in   New  South  Wales  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  the 

territory  after  obtaining  their  discharge.     The  Governor  was  further 

requested  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  free  persons  who  might  be 

disposed  to  emigrate  with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 

giving  them  grants  of  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to 

non-commisaioned  officers,  viz.,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent, 

the  annual  amount  of  which  was  Is.  for  every  fifty  acres,  payable  at  the 

expiration  of  five  years  after  the  issue  of   a  grant.     In  the  original 

instructions  no  mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission 

was  afterwarcls  rectified.     These  early  grants  were  made  on  condition 

that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  but  although 

this  condition  was  not  always  complied  with,  no  grants  were   ever 

cancelled  in  consequence.     As  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  Mj;.  Cftm- 

missioner    Bigge,   in  his  report  on  the  administration  o' 

Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to  1823  no  a-"*"^   — — 
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With  regard  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  not 
made  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  was  given 
in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and  allotments 
were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 
Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Governor  Macquarie  on 
the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  admeasure- 
ment of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of  streets. 

Quit-rents  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  amount 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  imposed. 
Leases  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annual  quit- 
rents  of  2s.  6d.,  6s.,  10s.,  and  20s.  each ;  and  from  1811  to  1814  grants 
of  town  allotments  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  rod  per 
annum;  but  on  the  21st  March,  1814,  the  following  scale  of  quit-rents 
for  town  allotments  was  established  by  Governor  Macquarie  : — 


Gradation. 


LeM«ci. 


Syohi^. 


Other  Towns. 


Grants* 


Sydney,     jother  Tswdb. 


Maximum    

Minimum    , 

Above  20  rods,  per  additional  rod, 
but  not  exceeding  the  maximum.. 


£    8.   d. 
2    0    0 
0  10    0 

£  8.    d. 
10    0 
0  10    0 

£    s.    d. 
3    0    0 
10    0 

0    0    2 

0    0    1 

0    0    4 

£  8.  d. 

2  0  0 

0  3  4 

0  0  3 


The  method  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  qoit-rents 
chargeable,  sujSered  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  Government  and 
General  Order  of  the  6th  November,  1823.  By  this  order  the  terms 
upon  which  lands  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  modified, 
the  annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  3s.  for  every  20  acresj  payable 
immediately  if  the  lands  hckd  been  obtained  as  an  additional  grant,  but 
if  otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  to  the  area  of 
grants,  the  early  Governors  often  overstepped  their  instructions  in  this 
direction.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  his  administration  led  the  British  Government  to  issue 
to  his  successors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  the  principle 
of  alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived  in  the 
colony  with  a  certain  amount  of  available  capital,  and  the  grants  were 
made  on  condition  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be 
cultivated,  or  improvements  of  corresponding  value  erected  th«:«on, 
and  a  given  number  of  convicts  maintained  free  of  expense  to  the 
Government.  On  the  8th  November,  1824,  it  was  further  proclaimed 
that  a  grant  of  100  acres  would  be  given  to  any  settler  for  every 
convict  maintained  by  him  free  of  expense  to  the  Government ;  but 
applications  for  grants  under  this  condition  became  so  frequent  that 
the  order  was  rescinded  on  the  16th  March,  1826.     By  a  Government 
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ind  Greneral  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  1825,  land  was  allowed  to  be 
sold  by  private  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  5s.  per  acre.  The  order 
notified  that  the  Governor  would  receive  applications  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  ^  but  no  person  was  permitted  to  purchase  more  than  4,000 
acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  5,000  acres.  The  price  of  unlocated 
Crown  lands  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the  lands  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Nepean  Kiyer,  was  raised  to  a  rate  ranging  from 
7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  acre.  The  disposal  of  lands  by  sale  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  method  of  alienating  town  allotments  and 
country  lands  by  grants  subject  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  industry 
(which  was  already  taking  place)  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  classi- 
fication of  lands  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  natural  adaptability  to 
the  various  purposes  of  colonization.  On  the  1 8th  May,  1825,  instructions 
were  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  directing  that  the  colony 
should  be  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  that  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  an  average  price  at  which  all  the  disposable  lands  should 
be  put  up  for  sale.  The  grants  made  thereafter,  within  the  limits  in  which 
settlement  was  allowed,  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit-rent  of  15s. 
for  every  100  acres,  redeemable  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Three  Land 
Commissioners  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General, 
was  President)  were  appointed  on  the  10th  January,  1826,  to  give  eflFect  to 
these  instructions.  The  Commissioners  completed  their  labours  in  about 
three  years,  and  divided  the  territory  into  nineteen  counties,  covering 
some  34,505  square  miles,  or  22,083,200  acres  of  land.  During 
this  period  certain  modifications  were  introduced ;  the  sale  of  land  was 
suspended,  and  the  quit-rents  charged  on  grants  were  altered  to  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
whilst  on  grants  in  extension  of  previous  grants,  and  on  lands  reserved 
to  settler^}  for  their  choice  of  purchase,  a  charge  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  20s.  per  100  acres.  On  the?  28th  August,  1828,  the  quit-rent  on 
primary  grants  was  altered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre,  and  this 
rate  remained  in  force  until  grants  were  abolished  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private 
tender,  was  made  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  The  Land 
Commission  was  abolished  on  the  6th  May,  1830. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  area  granted 
and  sold  by  private  tender  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  to  the 
year  1831,  when  the  system  of  land  alienation  by  auction  sale  was 
introduced;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that 
the  following  areas  were  disposed  of  as  under : — 

Acres. 
Area  granted  by  Governors  up  to  1810 177,500 

do  Governor  Macquarie,  1810-23 400,000 

Area  granted  and  sold,  1824-31    3,386,250 

Total 3,963,750 

Q 
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From  this  total,  howeyer,  there  should  be  deducted  57,423  acres  of  land 
granted  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  reducing  to  3,906,327  acres  the  area 
granted  and  sold  within  the  present  limits  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  land  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit- 
rent  was  at  all  times  subject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the  collection  of 
these  dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 
These  difficulties  led  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments for  the  redemption  of  quit-rents.  On  the  9th  October,  1846,  the 
following  notice  was  proclaimed : — "  All  lands  for  which  twenty  years' 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  further  charge,  and  any 
persons  who  have  paid  more  than  twenty  years'  quit-rent  shall  have  the 
difference  refunded  to  them."  On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it  was  further 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  might  redeem  his 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Finally,  a  Grovemment 
notice  of  the  13th  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  a  higher 
annual  rental  than  2s.  for  every  100  acres  would  be  reduced  to  that 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1851 ;  and  also  that  the 
quit-rents  on  allotments  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  of  redemption 
at  twenty  years'  purchase. 

"With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns,  which 
were  either  granted  or  leased  under  the  regulations  established  bj 
Governor  Macquarie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  altered 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  as  follow : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  years : 6d.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants    9d.       „ 

A  Government  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829,  established  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  : — "  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  town  allot- 
ments a  grant  of  the  fee  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  Government  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  annual 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow : — 

1.  Sydney 6d.  per  sq.  perch. 

2.  Seaport  towns  5d.  „ 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  navigable  rivers 4d.  , , 

4.  Inlandtowns , 2d.  ,, 

The  said  quit-rents  shall  be  unredeemable  for  ever,  but  they  shall  not 
commence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  of  authority  to  take  possession, 
except  in  the  towns  of  Farramatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  were,  however, 
re-established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by 
which  allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  country  towns  only, 
with  covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants  either  upon  payment  of 
twenty-one  years'  quit-rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  to  the 
value  of  £1,000. 
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Introduction  of  Land  Sales. 

Tie  alienation  of  land  to  settlers  by  grant  was  abolished  by  Viscount 
Goderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Under  the  Government 
and  General  Order  dated  the  14th  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
no  Crown  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
tition, the  minimum  price  being  £xed  at  5s.  per  acre.  Settlers  were 
allowed  to  select  within  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thus 
selected  was  submitted  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
selector  being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  was 
raised  to  12s.  per  acre,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  this 
minimum  according  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  land,  making  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
sold  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district,  land  was  only  brought  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 

Until  the  year  1841  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  on  the  21st  August  of  that  year  additional 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  stating  that  in  future 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  to  revoke  the  order  in  force,  and  to  substitute  regula- 
tions passed  by  the  Colonial  Government  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  public  la«nds. 

Althpugh  grants  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  1831,  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  still  being  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  of  pro- 
mises made  by  former  Governors.  The  following  figures  show  the  area 
of  land  granted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  : — 


Year. 

Area  granted. 

;  Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1832 

15,843 

20,860 

1837 

6,090 

370,288 

J833 

14,639 

29,001 

1838 

63,160 

277,466 

1834 

27,861 

91,400 

1839 

16,832 

234,272 

1835 

5,271 

271,947 

1840 

6,243 

105,900 

1836 

16,132 

389,546 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  sold  in  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip,  or  the  Southern  District,  in — 

1837 88  acres. 

1838 38,694     „ 

1839 38,347     „ 

1840 83,888     „ 

A  new  division  of  the  territory  had  been  made  under  the  Land 
Kegulations  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  on  the 
21st  June,  1841,  the  Northern  District  including  the  country  around 
Moreton  Bay ;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  counties ; 
and  the  Southern  District,  the  Port  Phillip  settlement  and  Gipps- 
land.     In   the  Middle  and   Northern   Districts  the    upset  price  was 
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maintained  at  12s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  208.  per  acre  in  the 
Port  Phillip  District.  Tliese  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  r^ulaticg 
the  sale  of  waat«  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australiso 
colonies,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1843.  Underthis 
Act  the  principle  of  sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  the  lands 
applied  for  were  to  be  surveyed  before  being  put  up  at  quarterly 
sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed  at  20s.  per  acre,  payable  forthwidi. 
Blocks  of  unsurv-eyed  land,  containing  20,000  acres  or  more,  could, 
however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  private  contract  at  not  less  than  tlie 
minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  the  aboteiS 
new  classification  of  lands  took  place,  and  th^  territory  was  again  AmAeA 
into — flrat,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and  the  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  immediately  aurroundmgthe 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne  respectively  ;  second,  inier 
mediate  districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to  200  miles  rnhnd 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts,  and  in  which  pastors! 
occupation  had  already  spread ;  and,  third,  unsettled  districts,  ext+'nduig 
westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony.  This  amending  Act  did  not 
affect  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  by  public  auction  or  private  contract, 
but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the  lands  for  pastoral  purposes, 
for  various  terms,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  During  the  currency  ol 
a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only  to  the  lessee,  and  after  the  expiraticn 
of  I  lie  term  the  lessee  was  also  allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  all  or 
niiy  \a\-l  of  the  land  at  the  upset  price  of  £,\  per  acra  The  legislation 
of  1)5-17  remained  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  disposal 
of  ])ublic  lands  by  auction  sale  at  £1  per  acre,  until  the  year  1861 ;  and 
in  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from 
the  mother  colony  in  1851  and  1859  respectively,  until  repealed  by  Acts 
of  the  local  Parliaments.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  sold 
and  granted  in  New  South  "Wales  fi-om  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclusive 
under  the  regulations  above  described  : — 


Year. 

Aies  emoted. 

AreaaoUI. 

Y«,. 

Aieaiinnted. 

a™»„l 

acrea. 

acres. 

acres. 

BCTM. 

1S41 

IS 

31,275 

IS52 

57 

25,813 

1K)2 

16 

6,713 

1853 

6)2 

65,870 

184.t 

7 

4.037 

1854 

2,085 

78,221 

184* 

28 

3,701 

1855 

297 

122,667 

1845 

34 

3.763 

1856 

227 

163,952 

184G 

64 

3,036 

1857 

85 

137,867 

1847 

834 

2,602 

1858 

444 

123,548 

1848 

112 

1859 

518 

155.171 

1840 

eei 

7.341 

1880 

459 

189,937 

1850 

64S 

12.191 

I8S1 

193 

109,217 

1551 

103 

21,747 
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From   1841  to  1851  there  were  also  granted  and  sold  in  the  Port 
Phillip  District  the  following  areas  : — 


Year. 

Area  grranted. 

Area  sold. 

1 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

1 

acres. 

acres. 

1841 

61,197 

1846 

6 

4,578 

1842 

4 

27 

1       1847 

17 

26,073 

1843 

3 

831 

1848 

2 

18,007 

1844 

181 

1849 

46 

28,091 

1845 

3,685      1 

I. 

1850 

108 

40,043 

In  the  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
granted  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1859  : — 


Year. 


Area  ^janted. 


Area  sold. 


Year. 


Area  granted. 


Area  sold. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


acres. 

2 

16 

5 

1 


2 

8 
4 


acres. 

acres. 

11 

1851 

5 

360 

1852 

105 

378 

1853 

70 

299 

1854 

70 

1855 

51 

1856 

105 

240 

1857 

8 

825 

1858 

9 

249 

1859 

acres. 

2,282 

739 

7,805 

5,175 

5,285 

3,802 

7,235 

14,063 

11,620 


Thus,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
legislation  of  1861,  public  lands,  both  in  the  mother  colony  and  in 
the  territories  administered  from  Sydney,  had  been  disposed  of  as 
follows : — 


Period. 

In  New 

South  Wales 

proper. 

In  Van 

Dieracn's 

Land. 

In  Port 
Phillip  Dis- 
trict. 

In  Moreton 
Bay  Dis- 
trict. 

From  1787  to  1823 

acres. 
520,077 
4,268,750 

1,110,544 

48,119 

899,283 
299,806 

acres. 
57,423 

acres. 

acres. 

From  1824  to  1836 

From  the  first  settlement   in  Port 
Phillip  in  1837  to  1841 

222,214 
121,702 

From  the  first  settlement  in  Moreton 
i^y  in  1842  to  the  separat^ion  of 
PortPhiUipin  1850    

From  1851  to  the  separation  of  More- 
ton  Bay  in  1859   

2,521 
58,398 

Durinff  1860-61    

Total  from  1787  to  1861  inclusive   ... 

7,146,579 

57,423 

343,916 

60,919 
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As  regards  the  area  granted  and  sold  in  New  South  Wales  proper, 
under  the  various  systems  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
7,146,579  acres  disposed  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  were  alienated  as  follow  : — 

•'  Acres. 

1 .  By  grants  and  sales  by  private  tender  to  close  of  1831 3,906,327 

2.  „       ,,      in  virtue  of  promises  of  early  Governors  made  prior  to 

1831,  from  1832-40  inclusive 171,071 

3.  ,,   bales  at  auction,  at  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  per  acre,  from  1832-08 

inclusive  1,450,508 

4.  ,,      ,,  ,,         ,,  12s.  and  over  per  acre,  at  Governor's  discre- 

tion, from  1839-41  inclusive   371,447 

5  ,  ,,         ,,  20s.  per  acre,  from  1842-46  inclusive 20,250 

6.  ,,      „  „        and  by  purchases  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights, 

from  1847-61  inclusive 1,219,375 

7.  M   grants  1%t  public  purposes,  and  for  grants  in  virtue  of  promise  of 

Governor  made  prior  to  the  year  1831,  and  grants  in  exchange 

for  lands  resumed  from  1841-61  inclusive    ...  7,601 

Total  alienated  on  31st  December,  1861 7, 146,579 

In  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the  colony, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  alienation 
of  the  public  lands  already  described,  certain  grants  were  made 
under  special  enactments.  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
directed  the  Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  church  and  school  establishments,  but  these 
instructions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  cari'ied  out,  as  the  reserva- 
tions did  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  specified. 
These  reserves  were  as  follow: — County  of  Bathurst,  136,157  acres; 
Camden,  11,428  acres;  Cumberland,  28,081  acres;  Cook,  100  acres; 
Durham,  29,453  acres  ;  Gloucester,  176,091  acres;  Hunter,  2,314  acres; 
Northumberland,  15,362  acres ;  Roxburgh,  1,000  acres ;  and  St 
Vincent,  43,500  acres ;  making  a  total  area  of  443,486  acres.  These 
lands  were  administered  by  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  Corporation 
until  the  abolition  of  that  body  by  Oi-der  of  Council  of  the  4rth  February, 
1833,  whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the  same  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine  the  claims  of  purchasers,  to 
whom  deeds  of  grant  were  made,  the  said  lands  being  secured  to  tiiem  by 
a  subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th  August,  1834.  Of  the  area 
mentioned  above,  161,182  acres  were  alienated  up  to  the  year  1880, 
when  by  the  Church  and  School  Lands  Dedication  Act  of  that  year,  the 
balance  of  282,304  acres  came  under  the  control  of  that  Department 
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to  be  adminiatered  for  the  purposes  o(  Pttblic  Instraction.  The  unsold 
Churdi  and  School  Lands  thus  transferred  are  aituated  aa  follow  : — 
In  the  County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst,  83,649  acres  ;  St. 
Vinoent,  18,229  acree;  Cumberlftnd,  3,973  acres;  Durham,  3,361  acres; 
Northumberland,  744  seres  ;  Hunter,  48  acres ;  and  Camden,  3  acres. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  the  2Iat  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
grant  of  1,000,000  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lotringyear.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
in  the  country  surrounding  Fort  Stephens,  but  tn  L832  the  Company 
was  authoriswi  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
acres,  for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Feel  River  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Plains.  These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest 
BurTeys,  the  following  areas  ; — 

Port  Stephens  Estate,  county  of  niouceBter 464,640 

Peel  River  Eitate,  county  of  Parry    249,600 

Wamth  Eatate,  county  of  Buckland  313,298 


Total 1,027,538 

In  addition  to  this  lar^  area  of  land,  the  Company  also  obtained 
from  the  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  coal-fields  at  Port  Hunter 
(Newcastle)  for  31  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a,  grant  of  &00  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000 
Bct^s  of  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 


OCODPATIOH   OF   PaSTOHAL   LaNDS. 

The  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  occupied  under 
varioHs  systems.  Land  was  held  for  gracing  in  the  early  days  by 
virtue  of  tickets  of  occupation,  which  ceased  to  be  issaed  on  the  Ist  May, 
1827,  after  which  date  persons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay 
a  quit-rent  of  208.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  at 
six  months'  notice.  The  requirements  of  the  settlers  for  depasturing 
their  increasing  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any 
right  except  that  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  opera- 
tions inland  the  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  28th  August, 
1833,  to  pass  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  trespass, 
and  commissionera  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  EnlVnuHriling  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  had  the  effect  nf  taking  many  of  the 
pioneer  sqaatters  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  the  1 4th 
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October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  of  unlocated 
Crown  lands  were  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  severe  penalties 
were  enacted,  were  issued  on  the  29  th  July,  1836,  with  the  view  of  restrain- 
ing this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  colony.  These 
regulations  being  in  many  cases  disregarded,  an  Act  was  passed  on  the 
22nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  this  unauthorised  occupation ;  and 
to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  police  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  estate  in  the 
border  districts,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  upon  stock  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  : — Jd.  for  every  sheep ;  l^d.  per  head  of  cattle ;  and  3d. 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  lawful 
for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establish  such  regu- 
lations as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  the  waste- 
lands, was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  introducing  an  entirely 
different  system  in  legislation  for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  lands  in 
New  South  Wales.  Hitherto  the  tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the 
fee  was  paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.  For  this 
system  was  substituted  fixity  of  tenure  of  lease,  and  the  license  fee 
was  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  Under 
the  regulations  issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  in 
the  unsettled  districts  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years;  in  the  inter- 
mediate division  this  term  was  reduced  to  eight  years ;  and  in  the 
settled  districts  the  yearly  tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing  fee  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number 
of  cattle — which  was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock-carrying  capa- 
bilities of  a  run  could  be  assessed — ^and  £2  10s.  for  every  additional 
1,000  sheep,  or  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  which  the  run  was 
estimated  to  carry.  In  the  settled  districts  lands  were  let  for  pastoral 
purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1  square  mile  in  area,  the 
annual  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.  The  holders  of  alien- 
ated lands  were  permitted  to  depasture  their  stock  upon  Crown  lands 
adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  chai'ge,  this  permission,  however,  consti- 
tuting only  a  commonage  right.  Tie  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  which 
abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugurated  a  new  system,  limiting 
the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in  the  unsettled  and  inter- 
mediate or  second-class  settled  districts,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
pastoral  leases  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free  selectors.  The  evils 
resulting  from  this  system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884,  1889,  and 
finally  in  1895,  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  described  further  on. 

Robertson's  Lands  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonization  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold 
had  died  out  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
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entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  immigrants  of  a  different 
type  from  those  contemplated  by  former  enactments,  the  result  being  the 
passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Robertson.  Before  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  settlement 
rendered  it  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  the  settle- 
ment of  an  industrial  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral 
tenants,  and  with  this  view  the  Act  introduced  a  principle  entirely  new 
to  the  land  legislation  of  the  colony,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in 
limited  areas,  before  survey.  To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condition 
of  bona  Jide  residence,  and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
carrying  interest  on  the  balance  outstanding,  after  deducting  the  amount 
oE  the  deposit,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  provision, 
however,  was  modified  by  the  Amending  Act  of  1875,  under  which 
annual  instalments  were  payable,  and  the  option  was  given  to  any  con- 
ditional purchaser  of  lands  taken  up  prior  to  this  amendment  to  avail 
himself  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  payment.  The  system  of  uncon- 
ditional sales  was,  however,  continued  under  the  Act  of  1861  ;  and 
during  the  twenty-three  years  in  which  this  Act  was  in  operation  there 
were  sold  23,470,140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by  auction, 
improvement  purchase,  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  right,  or  otherwise 
without  conditions,  the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.  In 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  purchased  reverted  to 
the  State,  so  that  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  process  of  sale  when  the 
Act  of  1884  came  into  force  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres,  besides 
7,146,579  acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 


The  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889. 

The  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  superseded  by  that 
of  1884,  with  the  supplementary  enactment  of  1889.  Though  diflFer- 
ing  widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many  important  particulars,  these 
measures  maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 
with  one  essential  difference.  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection, 
and  the  lands  held  under  pastoral  lease  were  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aims  of  the  Acts  of  1 884  and  1889  were  to  give  fixity  of  tenure 
to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands, 
at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  unconditionally.  For  this 
last  purpose  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  under  the  old  Act  was 
required  to  surrender  one  half  of  his  lease,  which  was  resumed  by  the 
Crown  for  subsequent  alienation,  leasehold  or  reserve ;  the  other  half 
remaining  in  the  leasehold  occupation  of  the  pastoralist  under  fixity  of 
tenure  for  a  term  of  years.     It  was  computed  on  the  31st  December, 
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1864,  when  this  division  was  made,  that  there  were  within  the  colony 
4,313  leased  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental  in  round  figures  of  ^£268,500, 
and  forming  about  1,600  '^  stations,"  estimated  to  contain  the  bulk  of 
the  unalienated  public  estate,  after  allowing  for  reserves,  etc.  That  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation  bj 
the  Act  of  1884,  has  been  realised,  may  be  gathered  from  the  feu^t  that 
during  the  financial  year  ld99«-6  the  total  rental  received  from  the 
occupation  of  Crown  lands  amounted  to  ^£760,864.  The  Act  of  1884 
became  law  on  the  1st  January,  1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  December  of  that  year. 


The  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1861,  it  cnn- 
spicuously  failed  to  encourage  bona  fide  settlement ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  legislation  of  1884  and  1889  succeeded  where  the  oiiginal  Act 
had  failed,  as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  hu^e  estates  continued,  while 
settlement,  properly  so  called,  proceeded  very  slowly.  Expert  opinion 
strongly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  entirely  new  principles 
into  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  colony,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  not  merely  remedies  the 
defects  of  previous  legislation,  but,  while  placing  land  within  easy 
reach  of  all,  seems  to  supply,  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of 
tenure,  viz.,  homestead  selections  and  settlement  leases,  something  that 
was  needed  to  transform  the  land  speculators  into  settlers  properly 
so  called. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  land  legislation,  there  are  three  Land 
Divisions  in  the  colony,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  Western. 
These  are  subdivided  into  Land  Districts ;  and  a  Land  Agent,  whcwe 
duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in  accordance  with  certain 
regulations,  resides  in  each  district.  Groups  of  these  districts  are  joined 
together  under  an  administrative  Board,  and  form  what  is  called  a  Local 
Land  Board  District.  The  Land  Board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  one  or 
two  ordinary  members.  An  appeal  to  the  Land  Appeal  Court  may 
be  made  against  a  decision  of  the  Board.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a 
President  and  two  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose 
decisions  in  matters  of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a 
case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  either  at  the  written 
request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Land  Court  acting  of  its  own 
accord.  The  judgments  given  on  such  appeals  are,  however,  subject  to 
final  determination  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  conditions  of  alienation 
and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  colony. 
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The  Eastern  Division  has  an  area  of  60,452,000  acres,  and  includes  a 
broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and  a  line  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Dumaresq  Biver,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates  at  Howlong  on  the  River  Murray, 
and  thus  embraces  the  coastal  district  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  southern  tablelands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original 
centres  of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  colony  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  it  than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  New  South  Wales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the 
Central  and  Western  Divisions. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  colony  embraces  an  area  of  55,460,000 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  the 
Eastern  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre  Biver, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  following 
this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek ;  thence  along 
that  creek  to  the  Bogan  Biver,  and  across  to  the  Biver  Lachlan,  between 
the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolin,  along  the  Lachlan  to  Bal- 
ranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Edward  Biver  with  the  Murray, 
on  the  frontier  of  Victoria.  The  Central  Division  thus  embraces  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Darling  Biver  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony, 
and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other 
affluents  of  the  Murray  in  the  soutL  The  land  in  this  division  is 
mainly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits;  but  experience  having  proved  that 
agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  area  cultivated  has  con- 
siderably increased.  The  rainfall,  however,  being  less  regular,  and 
the  distance  from  markets  greater  than  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
the  land,  moreover,  being  of  inferior  value,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  selection  of  larger  areas  than  in  the  latter  district. 

The  Western  Division  comprises  the  whole  of  theland  situated  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  Central  Division  and  the  South  Australian  border. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling  Biver 
and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 
in  time  counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agriculture  possible  over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  crop  ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural 
settlement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  forming  the  legislation  now 
in  force^  land  may  be  acquired  as  an  alienation  in  the  following  manner : — 
(1)  By  conditional  purchase;  (2)  by  auction  sale ;  (3)  by  purchase  in 
virtue  of  improvements;  (4)  by  special  purchase ;  and  (5)  by  exchange. 
The  most  important  of  these  forms  is  that  of  conditional  purchase. 
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The  new  system  of  homestead  selections  is  practically  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion, the  tenure  being  freehold,  subject  to  an  annual  charge  in  perpetuity. 

With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  the  different  forms  of 
occupation  are — (1) Conditional  leases;  (2)  settlement  leases;  (3)  improve- 
ment leases;  (4)  pastoral  leases;  (5)  homestead  leases;  (6)  occupation 
licenses;  (7) annual  leases;  (8)  scruband  inferior  land  leases;  (9) snow-land 
leases ;  (10)  residential  leases  on  mining-fields ;  (11)  mineral  leases ;  (12) 
special  leases  ;  and  (13)  artesian-well  leases. 

Conditional  PurcJiases. — An  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions,  but  not  in 
the  Western  Division,  by  any  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  1 6  years,  with 
the  usual  legal  qualifications.  Ordinary  Crown  lands  are  open  to  selection 
at  a  price  of  £1  per  acre.  A  deposit  of  2s.  per  acre  and  a  survey  fee, 
according  to  a  fixed  scale,  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application.  The 
balance,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payable  in 
thirty  instalments  of  Is.  per  acre,  covering  principal  and  interest,  the 
first  instalment  being  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year.  In  the 
Eastern  Division  the  maximum  area  which  can  be  selected  is  640  acres, 
and  the  minimum  40  acres ;  in  the  Central  Division  the  maximum  is 
2,560  acres.  Every  residential  conditional  purchase  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  taking  up  a  conditional  lease,  which,  however,  cannot  exceed  three 
times  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase,  and  the  total  area  of  both 
purchase  and  lease  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division 
or  2,560  acres  in  the  Central  Division. 

The  holder  is  required  to  reside  upon  his  selection  for  a  continuous 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application,  and  residence  must 
commence  within  three  months  after  the  application  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Local  Land  Board.  Within  three  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  application  is  confirmed  the  land  must  be  enclosed  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe ;  or,  at  the  selector's  own  option,  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  may  be  substituted  for  fencing.  Appli- 
cation may  also  be  made  for  the  suspension  of  the  conditions  of  residence 
and  of  fencing  or  improvements  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months ; 
or  the  suspension  of  payment  of  instalments  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  may  be  granted  by  the  Minister,  but  in  this  case  the 
selector  must  reside  on  the  land. 

Additional  purchases  may  be  made  until  the  maximum  area  is  reached, 
and  each  additional  conditional  purchase  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  residence,  but  the  place  of  residence  may  be  on  any  of  the  blocks 
selected,  and  in  certain  cases  the  additional  residence  is  not  insisted  upon. 

At  the  expiration  of  ^yq  and  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application, 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  Land  Board,  and  if  the  conditions  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  certificates  are  issued.  A  conditional  purchase 
may  be  transferred  after  the  issue  of  the  first  certificate — that  is,  after 
five  years'  residence.  After  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  conformity,  any 
purchase  of  land  of  100  acres  or  more  in  extent  may  be  subdivided,  the 
balance  paid  on  a  portion,  and  the  deed  obtained  for  that  part. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  as  principal 
and  interest  every  year  on  a  selection  of  40  acres,  the  price  of  which, 
without  interest,  is  ^40.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  interest 
payable  is  £24  3s.,  making  a  total  of  £64  3s.,  or  £1  12s.  Id.   per 


acre. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  1896,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
relief  of  holders  of  conditional  purchasers  who  found  the  ordinary  rate 
of  payment  too  burdensome.  Under  this  Act  the  Minister  for  Lands 
is  given  power  to  reduce  the  annual  instalment  of  Is.  per  acre  to  9d.  or 
even  6d.  per  acre,  always  provided  that  under  the  reduced  rate  the 
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balance  of  purchase  money  with  the  interest  thereon  will  be  extinguislied 
within  sixty-six  years  from  the  date  when  the  first  instalment  after 
payment  of  the  deposit  became  due.  The  conditional  purchase  in 
respect  of  which  relief  is  requested  must  form  part  of  the  holdirig  on 
which  the  applicant  resides,  unless  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  holds  the  land  bona  fide  for  his  own  use,  and  is  not  able  to 
make  payment  at  the  original  rate,  and  is  not  the  holder  of  a  greater 
area  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

J!^on-re8idential  Conditional  Fwr chases, — Any  person  of  or  over  the 
age  of  21,  who  has  never  taken  up  an  ordinary  residential  conditional 
purchase,  may  take  up  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase  in  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Central  Land  Division.  The  maximum  area  is  320 
acres,  and  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  both  divisions.  The  prise 
per  acre,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instalments,  are 
double  those  fixed  for  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase,  but 
the  scale  of  survey  fees  is  the  same.  This  form  of  selection  does  not 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  hold  a  conditional  lease.  The  land  must  be 
fenced  in  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  confirmation ;  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  Board  that 
permanent  improvements  (not  including  the  boundary  fencing)  have 
been  made  to  the  value  of  £A  per  acre.  If  the  substitution  of  other  im- 
provements in  lieu  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  non- 
residential conditional  purchase,  the  sum  expended  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  30s.  per  acre.  The  only  addition  which  a  holder  can  make  to  his 
purchase  is  by  increasing  it  to  the  maximum  area. 

Conditional  Pur  chaises  within  Special  Areas. — Special  areas  may  be 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act,  and  thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  as  to 
payment,  with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence ;  but  in  such 
special  areas  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence,  while  a  non- 
resident purchaser  is  charged  double  that  price.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  areas  that  may  be  selected  within  special  areas  are  always 
specified  in  the  proclamation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  the  maximum 
cannot  exceed  320  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  nor  640  acres  in 
the  Central  and  Western  Divisions.  The  deposit  required  is  also 
stated  in  the  proclamation,  being  generally  one-tenth  of  the  price,  and 
the  instalments  are  one  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  As  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  conditional  purchases,  the  Relief  Act  of  1896  has  given  the 
Minister  for  Lands  power  to  reduce  the  rate  of  instalments  previously 
payable  to  three-quarters  or  one-half.  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  residential  and  non-residential  con- 
ditional purchases.  Conditional  leases  of  ordinary  land  can  be  taken, 
up  by  virtue  of  conditional  purchases  within  special  areas,  bat  only  in  the 
Central  Division. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  surirey  fees  for  conditional  purchases  of 
any  description : — 


Area. 


ForanOrigfiiud 

Conditional 

Purchase. 


Foran  Additional 

Conditlotnal 

Purchase 

or  Conditional 

Lease. 


For  any  area  not  exceeding  4  acrea 

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

10  acres    , 

For  10  acres , 

For  every  addlcional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

20  acres   , 

For  20  acres    

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

40  acres    , 

For40  acres    

For  every  additional  5  acres,  or  fraction  of  5  acres,  up 

to  80  acres 

For  80  acres    

For  every  additional  10  acres,  or  fraction  of  10  acres, 

up  to  320  acres 

For  320  acres 

For  every  additional  15  acres,  or  fraction  of  15  acres, 

up  to  640  acres  

For  640  acres 

For  every  additional  20  acres,  or  fraction  of  20  acres, 

up  to  1,280  acres   

For  1,280  aeres 

For  every  additional  40  acres,  or  fraction  of  40  acres, 

up  to  2,560  acres   

For  2,560  acres  


£    s.  d. 

10  0 

0    3  4 

2  0  0 

0    2  0 

3  0  0 

0    10 

4  0  0 

0    2  6 

5  0  0 

0    2  6 

8    0  0 

0    2  6 

10  15  0 

0    2  6 

14  15  0 

0    2  6 

18  15  0 


£    8.    d. 
0  15    0 

0  2    6 

1  10    0 

0    16 

2  5    0 

0    0    9 

3  0    0 

0    1  10^ 
3  15    0 

0    1  lOi 
6    0    0 

0    1  lOi 
8    13 

0    1  10} 
11     1    3 

0    1  lOi 
14    1    3 


Conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  may  be  converted  into 
homestead  selections,  on  terms  stated  under  the  latter  heading. 

Auction  Sides, — Crown  lands  may  be  submitted  for  sale  by  auction 

in  each   Land  Division,  but  not  more  than  200,000  acres  can  be  Ihus 

alienated  in  any  one  year.     The  area  of  town  lots  is  limited  to  half« 

an-acre  each,  and  the  upset  price  cannot  be  less  than  £8  per  acre  ; 

suburban  lots  cannot  be  sold  in  areas  exceeding  20  acres,  or  at  a  lower 

upset  price  than  £3  10s.  per  acre ;  country  lots  cannot  exceed  640 

acres,  and  the  minimum  upset  price  is  25s.  per  acre.     Under  ordinary 

auction  sales  the  payment  must  be  completed  within  three  months,  but 

arrangements  may  be  made  under  a  system  of  deferred  payments,  the 

minimum  prices,  however,  not  being  less  than  those  given  above.    In 

every  case  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent,  must  be  paid,  and  the  payments 

cannot  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  five  years.     Deferred  payments 

bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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hnprovement  Purchases, — Persons  who,  by  virtue  of  a  miner's  right 
or  business  license  issued  under  the  Mining  Act,  are  in  authorized 
occupation  of  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-field  may, 
in  consideration  of  improvements  made  thereon,  apply  to  the  Local 
Land  Agent  for  permission  to  purchase  the  land  without  competition 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Board.  The  area,  however,  is  limited 
to  1  rood  of  town  land  and  1  acre  of  other  land,  and  a  distance  of  3  miles 
must  separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same  applicant. 

Special  Purchases, — Reclaimed  lands,  unnecessary  roads,  water  front- 
ages, land  to  which  no  way  of  access  is  obtainable,  land  insufficient  in 
area  for  conditional  purchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  similar  nature,  may 
be  sold  to  the  holder  of  the  adjacent  property  without  competition,  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 

Volunteer  Land  Orders, — Any  person  who  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer 
between  the  years  1868  and  1875,  and  underwent  five  years'  continuous 
training,  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  open  for  conditional  pur- 
chase ;  but  this  form  of  alienation  is  now  virtually  extinct,  only  seven 
grants  being  made  in  1893,  none  during  1894,  and  one  grant  during 
1895.     The  orders  are  transferable. 

Exchanges. — Under  the  46th  section  of  the  Act  of  1889  provision  is 
made  for  the  surrender  of  land  in  certain  cases  in  exchange  for  land  of 
equal  value,  and  without  any  monetary  consideration. 

Homestead  Selections, — ^The  acquisition  of  land  in  this  manner  is  a 
feature  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  and  a  distinct  departure  from 
old  forms.  Tracts  of  land  are  surveyed  and  valued,  and  all  particulars 
are  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette  and  a  local  newspaper.  For 
a  period  of  forty  days  after  being  gazetted,  these  areas  remain  open 
for  additional  conditional  purchase  by  holders  residing  on  adjacent  con- 
ditional purchases.  Any  person  of  or  over  16  years  of  age,  and  possess- 
ing the  usual  legal  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  homestead 
selection.  The  area  that  may  be  selected  is  fixed  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  land  ;  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  1,280  acres,  and 
the  selector  is  bound  to  take  the  block  he  applies  for  as  it  is  gazetted — 
he  cannot  take  a  portion  only.  The  tenure  is  freehold,  subject  to  rent 
and  residence  in  perpetuity.  At  the  time  of  application  six  months* 
rent  is  required.  The  survey  fee  is  on  the  same  scale  as  that  fixed  for 
conditional  purchases,  one-third  being  payable  on  application,  one-third 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  one-third  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Until  the  grant  is  issued  the  rental  is  3d.  in  the  £  (or  1^  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  land)  ;  after  the  issue  of  the  grant  the  rent  is  6d.  in 
the  £  (or  2 J  per  cent.)  The  original  valuation  stands  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  a  fresh  appraisement  is  made  every  ten  years.  The  only  con- 
dition required  by  the  Crown  by  way  of  improvement  is  the  erection  of 
a  dwelling-house  of  the  value  of  JB20,  and  residence  must  commence 
within  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  application  is  confirmed. 
The  house  must  be  erected  within  eighteen  months,  and  afterwards 
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maintained  in  good  order.  The  obligation  of  perpetual  residence  is  a 
provision  made  to  ensure  the  land  being  used  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and  as  a  guard  against  monopoly ;  nevertheless,  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  condition  of  residence  may  be  relaxed.  The  interest  of  a 
holder  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  for  non-fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  After  five  years  the  holding  may  be  transferred,  but 
the  condition  as  to  residence  attaches  to  each  successive  transferree. 
Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  given  if  the  selection  is  surrendered  or 
forfeited.  Any  improvements  which  may  be  on  the  land  when  it  is 
selected  must  be  paid  for  at  their  appraised  value  in  four  equal  yearly 
instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  a  number  of  homestead  selectors  desire  to  form  a  village  adjacent 
to  their  holdings,  the  condition  as  to  residence  on  the  holdings  may  be 
dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  and  residence  in  such 
village  or  settlement  substituted,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

The  homestead  selector  may  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  protecting 
his  holding,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sold  under  a  writ  of  execution  or 
taken  from  him  in  the  case  of  insolvency,  but  to  effect  this  protection 
the  selector  must  be  solvent  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for  registration. 
Should  a  holder  be  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  abandon 
his  selection,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  may  be  obtained,  qualifying  him 
to  apply  for  another  selection. 

In  the  case  of  persons  desirous  of  making  a  •  home  on  the  land,  but 
who  for  a  time  are  debarred  by  their  present  calling  or  other  circum- 
stances from  taking  up  their  residence  thereon,  provision  is  made  for 
residence  by  a  deputy,  who  must  be  approved,  however,  by  the  Local 
Land  Board,  and  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Board  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion subsequently  to  reside  on  the  land.  The  following  special  conditions 
are  imposed  in  such  cases  : — (1)  The  full  amount  of  survey  fee  must  be 
paid  at  the  date  of  application ;  (2)  the  rent  chargeable  before  the  issue 
of  the  grant  is  3^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value ;  (3)  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  erected  must  be  ^40 ;  and  (4)  within  three  years  one-tenth 
of  the  area  must  be  in  full  tillage,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
this  area  must  be  increased  to  one-fifth. 

Conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  may  be  converted  into 
homestead  selections,  the  rent  chargeable  being  at  the  rate  of  2J  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value,  which,  under  the  Conditional  Purchasers 
Relief  Act  of  1896,  shall  for  the  first  ten  years  be  taken  at  £1  per  acre 
for  a  conditional  purchase  not  within  a  special  area ;  at  the  original  price 
for  a  conditional  purchase  within  a  special  area ;  and  for  a  conditional 
lease,  at  a  sum  obtained  by  capitalising  the  annual  rent  of  such  lease  on 
a  2|  per  cent,  basis.  Such  part  of  the  payments  made  towards  a  con- 
ditional purchase  as  may  have  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  sum,  and  not  taken  to  defray  interest  charges  on  the  out- 
standing balance,  is  credited  to  the  holder  as  rent  of  the  homestead 
selection  from  the  time  of  conversion. 

B 
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The  iaducemejit  offered  to  persons  o£  slender  means*  by  this-  systun, 
and  the  advantages  which  the  homestead  seleotor  has  compared  wilh 
the  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase,  are  very  apparent.  Eor  instance, 
the  amount  payable  during  the  first  year  on  a  homeatoad  s^eclion  of 
6^  acres,  valued  at  £1  per  acre,  is.  only  &\0'  13s>  9d.,  while  in  the  case 
of^  a  conditional  purchase,  the  same  a»aa  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  £74  15&  The  improvements  which  hav»  to  be  ^Ebcted  under  a  con* 
ditional.  purchase  are  not  required  on  ahomestead^s^ection,  and  the  lemd 
of  tdie  homestead  selector,  as  has  been  stated,  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
under  any  legal-  process.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  the  areas 
already  ofiered.have  been  taken  up,  l^ere  is  no  doubt  thai^  this  fonn  of 
acquiring  land  will  be  largely  availed  of. 

Gonditional  Leasen, — Grown  land&  open  to  ordinary  conditional  pur- 
ehaae  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions  are  available  for  con- 
ditional lease  in  connection  with  rei^dential  conditional  purchases^  except- 
ing  those  within  special  areas  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions. 
The  area  of  any  conditional  lease  cannot  exoeed^  i^ree  timea  that  of  the 
conditional  purchase  or  purchases  in  right  of  which  it^ui  applied  for,  and 
cannot  be  less  than  40  acres;  nor  can  the  combined  area  oi  the  purchase 
and  lease  exceed  1,280  acres  in  iJie  Eastern  Division,  or.  2,560  acres  in 
the  Central  Division.  The  land  applied  for  must  also  ac^oin  the  condi- 
tional purchase  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  granted.  The  lease  haft-a  tenn 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisional  resit  of 
2dk  per  acre  is  payable  annually.  The  first  appmisement  made  by  the 
Land.  Board  standi  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining,  period  the 
landas  subject  to  a^reappraisementi 

^conditional  purchases  other  than  within  special  areias  caas:K)t,iuider 
existing  legislation,  be  taken  up  in  the  Western  Division,  no  conditional 
leases  are  obtainable  there.  The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  division 
were  pre-emptive  leases  converted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1884. 

At  any  time  duzingita  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  portion  of  it 
adjoining  tibe  previous  series  may  bo  converted  into  an  additional  con- 
ditional purchase,  and  as  this  right  isahnoat  invariably  availed  oi  the  land 
held  under  conditional  lease  may  praci^oally.  be  ccqE^^dered  aer^aUenated. 
^  Settlement  Leasee  for  Agricidt^Jtre  and  Grazkkgi — ^These  areaa^  like 
homestead  selections)  are  specially  set  apart  by  notafication  in  the 
Gf&oernment  Gazeiie*  The  land  is  measured,  and  each  portion  is  valued 
according  to  its  capabilities  and-  situation.  Areas  set  apart  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  cannot  exceed  1^280  acres^  but  for  grazing  purpeaes  the 
masdmum  is  10,240  acree.  The  teim  of  a  lease  is  twenty^ight  years, 
audi  the  annual  rentris  1:^  per  cent;  on.  the  capital  valuer  Six  moiiths' 
rflcnt,  together^  with  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  must,  accompany  the 
application.  The  appraised  value  of  improvam4nt8-  on  ihe  Isuid.  when 
taken  up,  with  interest  at  4  fer  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  paud  in  three 
dqual  yearly  iiis>talment&  The  conditions^  are  continuous  I'esidence 
during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  enclosing  of  the  holding  within 
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fiv«  years  £rom  the  isenie  of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  is  also  required  to 

oonform  to  any  regnlatioiis  made  regarding  noxious  animals  and  the 

deoring  of  scrub,  and  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  de^oied  expedient 

in  the  public  interest.     The  lease  cannot  be  assigned  or  sub-let  without 

the  consent  of  the  Minister.      During  the  last  year  of  the  term  the 

lessee  may  apply  for  liiat  part  of  the  lease  on  which  his  residence  stands 

as  a.  homestead  selection,  the  area  not  to  exceed  1,280  acres. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  survey  fees  for  settlement  leases.     In 

any  case  where  the  cost  of  survey  proves  to  be  less  than  the  scale  rates, 

tfee  difference  may  be  refunded : — 

•^  £   8.   d. 

Up  to  2,560  acres,  as' for  an  original  conditional  purchase  {see  page  255.) 

For  2;560  acres 18  16    0 

]^or  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  3,840  acres,  2s.  6d. 

J'or  3,840  acres 22  15    0 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  5,760  acres,  2s. 

For  5,760  acres 27  11    0* 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  7,680  acres,  Is.  6d. 

For  7,680  acres 31    3    0 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  10,240  acres,  Is. 

For  10,240  acres   34    7    0 

ImproveTnent  Leases. — This  £orm  of  lease,  like  settlement  leases  and 
homestead  selections,  is  an  introduction  of  the  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1895. 
The  laaids  which  may  be  taken  up  are  comprised  of  scrub  and  inferior 
land  in  any  division.  They  are  disposed  of  either  by  auction  or  tender, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  area  of  a  lease  exceed  20,480  acres.  The  term 
of  a  lease  is  twenty-eight  years;  the  rent  is  the  amount  bid  at  auction 
or  accepted  by  tender,  but  an  upset  price  may  be  fixed,  and  the  Grovemor 
is  not  bound  to  accept  any  tender.  The  provisions  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  last  holder  has  tenant-right  in  improvements.  Residence 
on  the  land  is  not  compulsory ;  but  if  the  lessee  resides  thereon  he  may, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  make  application  to  convert  the  resi- 
dential portion  into  a  homestead  selection ;  but  the  area  cannot  exceed 
640  acres,  and  must  carry  improvements  to  the  value  of  i&l  per  acre. 

Pastoral  Leases. — ^The  largest  areas  taken  up  for  pastoral  purposes 
«re  held  under  this  form  of  lease.  Under  the  Act  of  1884  the  large 
holdings  of  the  squatters  were  each  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
respectively  the  resumed  area  and  the  leasehold  area.  The  resumed 
.area  was  leased  under  occupation  license,  renewable  annually,  but  the 
land  remained  open  for  selection  under  conditional  purchase  and  condi- 
-idonal  lease.  The  leasehold  area  was  returned  to  the  lessee,  who  was 
•enti^ded  to  hold  it  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  varying  in  each  Land  Divi- 
.sion.  In  the  Eastern  Division  the  pastoral  leases  expired  in  1890,  and 
-fchey  cannot  now  be  renewed,  nor  can  fresh  areas  be  leased.  In  the 
Oentral  Division  pastoral  leases  terminated  in  1895,  but  in  accordance 
■^i7\ikL  ihe  privilege  granted  under  the  Act  of  1889,  a  great  number  of  the 
leases  have  been  extended  for  short  periods,  varying^  from  one  to  five  y  eacs. 
frovision  has,  however,  been  made  in  connection  with  th  ^m  TifiPaTlllir  ftir 
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the  withdrawal  of  such  portions  as  may  be  required  under  other  foms 
of  settlement.  After  due  inquiry  by  the  Land  Board,  the  Minister  can 
authorise  the  division  of  the  area  into  two  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  is 
practicable,  and  the  portion  from  which  withdrawals  may  be  made  k 
subsequently  defined.  By  way  of  compensation  for  such  withdrawals, 
a  further  extension  of  time  is  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease. 

The  pastoral  leases  in  the  Western  Division  were,  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  given  a  currency  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  increased  to  twenty- 
one  years  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895 
the  term  was  further  extended  to  twenty-eight  years,  calculated  from 
the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The  rent  of  each  lease  varies  with  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  and  lessees  have  tenant-right  in  improve- 
ments. The  resumed  area  may  be  amalgamated  with  the  leasehold  area 
in  cases  in  which  the  Local  Land  Board,  after  inquiry,  is  satisfied  that 
such  resumed  area  is  not  required  and  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 
settlement  before  the  expiration  of  the  pastoral  lease.  Withdrawals  of 
portions  of  the  pastoral  leases  for  settlement  purposes  may  be  made 
in  the  Western  Land  Division  as  in  the  Central;  but  the  maximum 
area  which  can  be  withdrawn  is  limited  to  one-eighth  of  the  leasehold, 
and  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  10  miles  distant  from  the 
boundary  of  a  town  containing  at  least  fifty  inhabitants. 

Occupation  Licenses, — Land  held  under  occupation  license  consists 
mostly  of  the  resumed  areas  of  pastoral  holdings  divided  by  the  Act  of 
1884,  and  the  expired  leases  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions. 
Land  withdrawn  from  pastoral  lease  for  settlement  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Divisions  may  also  be  held  under  occupation  license.  A 
pastoral  lessee  in  the  Central  Division  has  a  preferential  right  to  an 
occupation  license  of  any  area  formerly  held  by  him  under  pastoral  lease, 
and  in  both  the  Central  and  Western  Divisions  this  privilege  extends  to 
land  withdrawn  from  the  existing  lease  for  settlement  purposes.  The 
license  is  annual,  covering  the  calendar  year,  and  the  fee  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  granting  or  renewing  the  license.  Under  an  amending  Act, 
passed  in  1896,  land  held  under  occupation  license  may  be  withdrawn 
from  the  holder  on  receipt  of  an  application  for  such  land  as  a  home- 
stead selection,  or  under  settlement  lease,  provided  the  holder  of  the 
occupation  license  is  informed  of  the  application  by  the  Land  Agent 
•vithin  one  week  of  its  receipt. 

Artesian  Well  Leases. — Holders  of  occupation  licenses  or  annual  leases 
may  take  up  artesian  well  leases.  Only  one  such  area  may  be  leased  ont 
of  each  64,000  acres  held  under  occupation  license,  and  not  more  than 
three  areas  out  of  the  same  occupation  license,  the  total  extent  of  an 
artesian  well  lease  being  limited  to  10,240  acres. 

Homestead  Leases. — This  form  of  lease  is  granted  for  the  resumed 
areas  or  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Western  Division  only ;  lands  held  under 
annual  lease  or  occupation  license  are,  therefore,  open  to  homestead 
lease.  The  fninimum  area  obtainable  is  2,560  acres,  and  the  maximum, 
10  240  acres.     If  the  maximum  area   is   not  taken  up  in  the  first 
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instance,  additions  may  be  made  until  that  area  is  reached,  but  these 
additions  may  not  consist  of  less  than  2,560  acres,  except  in  certain 
oases,  when  the  minimum  additional  area  may  be  640  acres.      Addi- 
tional leases  terminate  on  the  same  date  as  the  original  lease,  and  have 
consequently  a  shorter  term.     The  term  of  lease  is  twenty-eight  years, 
and  the  rent  is  appraised  every  seven  years.     A  deposit  of  Id.  per  acre, 
with  £10  on  account  of  survey  fee,  is  required  on  making  the  application. 
Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  lease  is  gazetted  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  survey  is  due  ;  and  the  rental  is  payable  annually 
in  advance.     Continuous  residence  for  six  months  in  each  year  for  the 
first  five  years  is  required.     Kesidence  must  commence  within  ninety 
days  from  the  approval  of  the  lease;  but  the  lessee  may,  at  his  own  risk, 
enter  into  occupation  immediately  after  making  application.  The  date  of 
commencing  the  six  months'  residence  in  any  year  must  be  previously 
notified  to  the  Local  Land  Board.    The  boundaries  of  the  land  must  be 
enclosed  within  two  years  fi:om  approval  of  the  lease  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe ;    upon  satisfactory  cause  being  shown, 
however,  a  suspension  of  the  conditions  as  to  residence  and  fencing  may 
be  obtained,  and  an  extension  of  time  granted.     The  Local  Board  is 
empowered  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  conditions  have  been 
adhered  to  by  the  lessee,  and  the  lease  is  liable  to  forfeiture  in  the 
event  of  their  non-fulfilment.     Arrangements  for  the  sub-letting  of  home- 
stead leases  are  required  to  be  in  writing ,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
document  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  any  disregard 
of  this  regulation  being  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lease  is  not  held 
in  good  faith.    After  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  fulfilled  the  lease 
is  transferable.     The  portion  of  the  lease  on  which  the  lessee  has  his 
dwelling  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  be  applied  for  as  a 
homestead  selection. 

Anrvual  Leases. — Crown  lands  which  are  not  held  under  other  forms 
of  lease,  and  are  not  exempt  from  lease,  may  be  let  on  annual  lease  in 
any  Land  Division  by  auction  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  in  areas 
not  exceeding  1,920  acres  ;  and  lands  reserved  from  sale  are  not  with- 
held from  annual  lease.     The  minimum  rental  cannot  be  less  than  £2 
for  every  640  acres  or  lesser  area.     An  original  lease  dates  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  its  notification  in  the  Gazette,  or  if 
the  land  has  been  leased  at  auction,  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  sale ;  but  the  first  year  expires  on  the  31st  December,  rent 
being  charged  only  for  the  number  of  months  during  which  thte  lease- 
hold has    been  occupied,  so   that  all  renewals  of  leases    cover   the 
calendar  year.     Improved  lands  let  on  annual  lease  are  subject  to  an 
additional  rent  for  the  use  of  improvements,  and  where  the  improve- 
ments do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  an  agreement  has  to  be  come  to  by 
the  parties  concerned,  failing  which  an  appraisement  is  made  by  the 
Land  Board.     The  improvements  must  be  of  a  fixed  and  substantial 
character  and  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  before 
valuation  the  owner  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Board,  take  sm^ig^ 
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Buch  as  are  of  a  removable  naiture.  Under  the  drown  Lands  (fione- 
stead  Selections  and  Settlement  Leases)  Act  of  1696  (59  Yic.  Na  %) 
land  held  und^*  annual  lease  is  withdrawn  by  application  for  sach  land 
as  a  homestead  selection  or  under  settlement  lease,  but  the  Land  Agent 
must  notify  the  holder  of  the  annual  lease  within  one  weeic  of  the 
receipt  of  the  applioaefaion. 

Scrub  Leaees. — Liuids,  whether  vacant  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  scrub  or  noxious  undergrowth  may,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Local  Land  Board  in  any  district,  be  declared  scrub  lands, 
and  after  notification  in  the  Government  GassetAe^  may  be  leased  by 
auction  or  tendear,  or  upon  apphcation,  for  such  periods,  not  exoeed- 
ing  twenty-one  years,  as  the  Minister  may  deem  expedient.  Under  lihe 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1695,  however,  the  leases  of  scrub  and  inferior 
lands  may,  upon  application,  be  extended  by  the  Governor  to  twanl^ 
eight  years,  the  term  allowed  for  improvement  leases.  Until  th^  aie 
leased  in  this  form,  scrub  lands  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  any  lease  or 
license  under  which  they  may  be  held  ;  and  if  the  lands  ixusra.  part  of  a 
homestead  or  a  pastoral  lease,  the  scrub  lease  can  only  be  granted  to 
the  homestead  or  the  pastoral  lessee ;  but  a  homestead  or  a  pastoral 
lessee  cannot  take  up  a  scrub  lease  outside  his  own  holding,  and  the 
term  of  his  scrub  lease  expiree  with  that  of  his  homestead  or  pastoral 
lease.  During  the  whode  currency  of  a  scrub  lease,  the  land  cannot  be 
made  available  for  purchase  or  other  form  of  lease.  The  conditionB 
are  that  the  holder  ^[lall  take  such  steps  for  the  destruction  of  the  scnib 
and  ncKxious  growth  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and  shall  afterwards  keep 
the  land  free  from  such  growth.  These  operations  must  be  commenced 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  and  in  case  of  noo- 
fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non-payment  of  rent  the  lease  is  liable  to  be 
cancelled  and  all  improvements  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Leases  of  Inferior  Lands, — Vacant  lands  of  an  inferior  character  or 
in  isolated  positions,  and  which  have  not  been  held  under  any  form 
of  tenure  or  have  been  abandoned,  may  be  offered  for  lease  by  notifioft- 
tion  in  the  Go^eernment  Gazette,  Within  thirty  days  after  this  notiee 
has  been  given  the  land  may  be  leased  by  auctiou  or  by  tender,  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Gazette,  the  upset  rental  being  £xed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  Local  I^nd  Board.  A  lease  of  any 
such  land  which  has  been  put  up  at  auction  may  upon  appHcatian  be 
obtained  at  the  upset  rental.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  years  df 
under ;  but  the  Governor  has  power,  under  the  Crown  JLands  Act  of 
1695,  i«o  ^xtemd  the  time  to  twenty-eight  years. 

Snow-land  Leases. — ^Vacant  lands,  or  lands  held  under  annual  lease 
or  occupation  license,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow  during  & 
part  of  each  year  and  are  unfit  for  continuous  use  or  occupation,  mi^) 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  be  submitted  by  1^ 
Minister  for  lease  by  auction.  The  minimum  area  which  can  be  tintt 
leased  is  1,260  acres,  and  the  maximum  area,  10,.24O  acres.  Hie  M> 
year's  rent,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  is  due  at  the  time  4)1  sale. 
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The  period  of  lease  is  seven  years ;  but  on  applicatioa  not  lirt«F  than 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  l^iat  time,  «n  extension  of  threfe 
years  may  be  granted,  aabjeot  to  re«ppntfflement  of  rental,  notice 
of  whicli  ia  given  twelvemonths  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
Ho  person  csn  hold  more  thnu  two  areas  under  ancrw-lnnd  lease. 

Residential  Utmu  on  Gold  and  Mineral  -Fieldt. — Any  holder  of  a, 
miner's  right  or  mineral  license  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  residential  lea.3e 
of  vacant  l&nds  not  exceeding  20  acres  in  extent,  within  any  proclaimed 
gold  or  mineral  field.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  .£1,  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  and  a  provisional  rent  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  per  acre  or  part  of  an  acre.  The  lease  may  be  gnmted  for  any  term 
not  CKceeding  fifteen  yeara,  and  is  held  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  ;— The  lessee  must,  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  lease, 
hold  a  miner's  right  or  mineral  license.  He  must  make  the  leasehold 
his  usual  and  only  home,  and  residence  must  commence  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the  lease.  Within  twelve 
months  he  must,  if  such  improvements  are  not  already  existing,  erect 
such  buildings  and  fences  as  are  required  for  the  actual  residence  upon 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  the  land.  Any  portion  of  the  land  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  is  required  for  mining  or  public  purposes,  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  lease.  Any  duly  authorised  person  may  enter 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  work  or  winning  gold  or 
other  mineral,  and  the  residential  lease  confers  on  the  holder  no  right 
to  do  this  himself — he  must  procure  the  necessary  authority  before  he 
may  do  so.  Other  conditions  which  may  be  imposed  are  specified  in 
the  notification.  On  the  expiration  or  withdrawal  of  the  lease  the 
lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements. 

Cost  of  Aumihibtbation. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 

Lands  Itepartment  during  the  period  from  1885  to  the  30th  June, 


y». 

Coct  or   SuTTSf 

Expenditure  tor 
Ctaoonl, 

Total  Cost 

ol  LudB. 

Mlicelluieous,  Hid 
Specukl  Serricea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

315,3S7 

174,568 

489,925 

18S6 

376,085 

172,167 

550,258 

1BS7 

209,370 

180,011 

479,381 

1888 

248,661 

206.747 

454,408 

1880 

223,059 

243,378 

466,437 

1890 

224,096 

174,284 

398,880 

1801 

M9,fi72 

170,40.1 

403,187 

1S92 

2on,7r. 

200,859 

410,.194 

1893 

180,325 

181,135 

S61.4«0 

lew 

155,  IS4 

163,145 

318,329 

*1895 

7.1,770 

S6,659 

iM,4ae 

iSS5-6 

155,505 

163,103 

319.?»>^ 
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The  figures  just  given  might  prove  misleading  without  some  reference 
to  the  actual  revenue  received.  In  the  chapter  on  "Public  Finance" 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
colony,  and  if  from  the  figures  there  given  be  subtracted  the  receipts 
from  mining  occupation  and  the  balance  compared  with  the  cost  shown 
in  the  table  just  given,  the  following  results  will  be  obtained  : — 


Year. 


Percentage  of  Total  Revenue  Expended— 


On  Survey. 


On  General 
Expenses. 


Total. 


1885 

17-82 

9-86 

27-68 

1886 

24-48 

11-15 

35-63 

1887 

12-89 

7-77 

20-66 

1888 

11-24 

9-30 

20-54 

1889 

10-87 

11-86 

22-73 

1890 

10-36 

8  06 

18-42 

1891 

10-99 

8-05 

1904 

1892 

1019 

9-76 

19-95 

1893 

8-52 

8-56 

17-08 

1894 

7-46 

7-84 

15-30 

*1895 

7-09 

8-33 

15-42 

1895-6 

7-86 

8-24 

16-10 

*  To  30th  June. 

The  figures  just  given  show  a  notable  improvement.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying  is  added  in 
some  instances  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not  altogether  a 
fair  charge  against  administration. 

Progress  of  Alienation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the 
Acts  of  1884, 1889,  and  1895  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settlement, 
are  summarised  below ; — 


Mode  of  Alienation. 

Lots. 

Area. 

Sales  by  auction — 

Town 

Xo. 
34,614 
13,526 
61,809 

acres. 
16,486 
66,676 
9,211,343 

Suburban 

Country    

Total  sales  by  auction  

109,849 

16,001 
24,253 
2,114 
980 
205 
253 
676 

9,294,505 

1,717,714 

2,786,145 

560,825 

7,838 

Selection  after  auction  

Sales  bv  virtue  of  imDrovements 

.,    bv  virtue  of  pre-ernDtive  rishts 

..    of  unnecessary  roads    

of  water  reservations   

648 

. .    bv  sDecial  anDraisements 

2,110 
94] 

..    of  reclaimed  lands 

Grand  total  of  unconditional  sales... 

154,231 

14,370,726 
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As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under  the 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

Selections  applied  for. 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861 —  No,  Acres. 

To  May  24,  1880  136,389    ...     14,982,120 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1880 — 

THo  Acres 

1880  (from  May  25) 4,927  . . .  694,951 

1881 14,220  ...  2,329,202 

1882 14,606  ...  2,392,218 

1883 10,674  ...  1,617,712 

1884 10,657  ...  1,453,937 


Total  55,084    ...      8,488,020 


Total  to  December  31,  1884  191,473     ...    23,470,140 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884,  1889,  and  1895,— 

No.  Acres. 

1885 5,377  ...  1,165,352 

1886 6,080  ...        963,197 

1887 4,769  ...       793,004 

1888 5,364  ...        865,199 

1889 6,205  ...        903,160 

1890 8,526  ...  1,713,677 

1891 6,154  ...  1,303,414 

1892 4,396  ...        816,399 

1893 3,393  ...        633,805 

1894 2.617  ...        414,355 

1895 1,751  ...        253,431 


Total 54,632    ...      9,724,893 


Grand  total  to  December  31,  1895 246,105     ...    33,195,033 

The  number  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  declared  void, 
and  converted  into  homestead  selections,  together  with  the  balance  of 
such  voidances,  etc.,  and  that  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted 
to  75,612  conditional  purchases,  covering  10,280,642  acres,  thus  reducing 
to  170,493  lots  and  22,914,391  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections 
which  remained  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895.  Deeds  have 
now  issued  upon  22,610  completed  purchases,  covering  2,648,330  acres, 
so  that  the  number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which 
the  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  147,883,  covering  an  area  of 
20,266,061  acres. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  202  applications  were  received 
during  that  year  for  homestead  selections,  the  aggregate  area  applied  for 
being  62,576  acres.  Of  these  applications,  13,  covering  6,572  acres,  were 
disallowed,  while  63,  amounting  to  24,625  acres,  were  confirmed,  and  the 
balance  of  126,  for  a  total  area  of  31,379  acres,  were  still  awaiting  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  3  conv< 
conditional  purchases,  of  a  total  area  of  1,327 
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In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  conditional  and  uneonditioiial 
sales,  the  following  were  gxanted  under  the  Yobinteer  Land  iReguktions 
of  1867 :-- 


Year. 

Area  of  Volunteer  Land 
Orders  granted. 

Year. 

Axtar  of  VotkanUer  Land 
Orders  gmited. 

1871 

acres. 
6,049 

1885 

acres. 
1,^6 

1872 

7,317 

1866 

740 

1873 

2,860 

1887 

1,797 

1874 

7,756 

1888 

1,433 

1875 

14,498 

1889 

783 

1876 

18,758 

1890 

882 

1877 

14^^079 

1891 

1,160 

1878 

laioas 

1892 

590 

1879 

26,506 

1893 

350 

1880 

18,886 

1894 

Nil. 

1881 

13,876 

1895 

50 

1882 
1883 

5,649 
4,358 

Total 

167,795 

1884 

4,500 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  and 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  1895  : — 


Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

1862 

acres. 
857 

1«74 

acres. 
6,626 

1886 

acres. 
11,100 

1863 

808 

1875 

673 

1887 

5,377 

1864 

301 

1876 

5,557 

1888 

3,310 

1865 

2,855 

1877 

2,899 

1889 

1,902 

1866 

12,288 

1878 

1,811 

1890 

1,566 

1867 

13.935 

1879 

21,762 

1891 

916 

1868 

11,310 

1880 

20,637 

1892 

8,735 

1869 

3,672 

1881 

7,113 

1893 

5,833 

1870 

11,970 

1882 

1,969 

,    1894 

41,678 

1871 

4,319 

1883 

2,535 

1895 

7,590 

187? 
1873 

1,969 
2,535 

1884 
1685 

6,626 
481 

Total 

233,515 
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The  operations  of  the  yarions  Orders,  Begcdations,  and  Acts  of  Council 

and  of  Parliament  for  Idie  disposal   of  the  pubHc  lands,   since  the 

foundation  of  the  colony,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Acres. 
Area  granted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and  public  auction  at  prices 

ranging  from  5s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1862 7,146,579 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  18i52-1895  inclusive 14,370,726 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1862-95  inclusive  2, 648,330 
Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Regulations  of  1867  to  31st 

December,  1895 167,795 

Area  granted  for  public  purposes,  1862-95 233,515 

Total  area  covered  by  deeds  24,566,945 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  deferred  payments 

standing  good  on  31st  December,  1895 20,266,061 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  homestead  selection  ...  56,094 

Area  of  ccmditional  purchases  converted  into  homestead  selections...  1»327 

Total  alienated  or  in  procesB  of  alienation 44,890,337 

It  has  l)een  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  area  alienated  by 
grant  from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  records  of  early  years 
are  incomplete  upon  this  point. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  State  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  1895  : — 


Period. 


Amount  received. 


1821-1861  

£ 
3,785,002 

1862-1871  

2,359,548 

1872-1881  

1882-1891  

1892-1896* 

17,015,358 

13;917,457 

5,839,854 

Total  received... 
Less  refunds    

42,917,219 
1,376,147 

Ket  amount  received  ...£ 

41,541,072 

*  Tb  80th  June. 

This  includes  £17,393,321  paid  on  account  of  conditional  purchases. 
The  amount  outstanding  on  conditional  purchases  at  the  end  of  1895 
was  £13,187,636,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and  owing  on  all  lands 
sold  £54,728,708. 

The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  1895 
comprised  1 24,150,019  acres  (inchiding  leases  to  miners  under  the  Mining 
Act)  and  -was  subdivided  as  follows : — 

Aores. 

Pastoral  Leases  53,426^693 

Occupation  laoenses 40,817,284 

Conditional  Leases 12,953,203 

Homestead  Leases 10,250,437 

AmiualLeases    5,564,302 

Other  Leans  1,046,122 

LoMOP  under  the  Mining  Act 91,978 

Total 
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The  total  available  area  of  the  colony  is  195,882,150  acres,  and 
deducting  the  area  sold  and  otherwise  alienated,  44,890,337  acres,  and 
the  area  leased  124,150,019  acres,  making  a  total  of  169,040,356  acres, 
there  remained  a  balance  of  26,841,794  acres,  representing  the  area  of 
country  neither  alienated  nor  leased,  including  roads,  unoccupied  reserves, 
and  land  unsuitable  for  settlement. 

Area  Available  for  Settlement. 

In  1895  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  question  of  land  legislation, 
as  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed  estates  in  the 
liands  of  a  very  limited  number  of  proprietors,  backed  up  by  the  great 
financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Although  it  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  this  class  of  landowners,  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  defective  nature  of 
legislation,  which  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  very  different 
interests  of  the  pastoralists  and  the  agricultural  settlers,  it  must  never- 
theless have  been  patent  to  everybody  that  the  rate  at  which  these 
immense  alienations  of  the  public  estate  were  being  carried  on 
threatened  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  place  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  healthy  settlement.  The  Acts  mentioned  have  now,  how- 
ever, been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1  st  June  of  that  year.  As  has  already  been  shown,  many 
radical  changes  in  land  legislation  have  been  effected  by  this  Act ;  but 
it  must  bd  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial  action  can  only 
be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Crown  lands  which 
has  not  yet  been  alienated,  or  leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a  definite 
period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  effect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
these  areas  is  ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands  under 
homestead  lease  in  the  Western  Division,  scrub  lands,  snow-covered 
areas,  and  inferior  lands  leased  for  long  periods  of  fixed  tenure,  as  well 
as  pastoral  leases  renewable  for  long  terms,  form  another  category  of 
lands  upon  which  past  legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  area 
which  can  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  the  area  which  is  unalienated,  or  for  which  contracts  have 
not  been  entered  into,  further  reduced  bv  the  excision  of  reserves  for 
public  purposes,  for  goldfields  and  other  forms  of  mining  enterprise,  and 
for  railways  and  other  purposes.  At  the  close  of  1895  there  were 
24,566,945  acres  absolutely  alienated,  for  which  deeds  had  issued; 
20,266,061  acres  conditionally  sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  not  being 
complete;  56,004  acres  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  under  the 
system  of  homestead  selection,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rentin  perpetuity; 
1,327  acres  of  conditional  purchases  convertied  into  homestead  selections; 
and  12,953,203  acres  leased  with  the  right  to  purchase;  in  all,  57,843,540 
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acres  which  have  been  placed  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  present  or 
future  legislation. 

The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  cases  with  right  of 
renewal,  which  no  legislation  can  affect  until  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period  of  their  tenure,  are  given  below  : — 

Acres. 

Homestead  Leases  in  Western  Division  for  28  years 10,250,437 

Scrub  Leases  for  21  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  7  years 121,297 

Snow  Leases  for  7  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  3  years   82,980 

Leases  of  inferior  lands,  etc.,  for  20  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  a  further  period  of  8  years 488,475 

Pastoral  Leases  in  Western  Division  for  28  years  .  ^ ,  38,612,218 

Other  Leases  445,348 


Total 50,000,755 

The  entire  area  affected  by  contracts  existing  at  the  end  of  1895 
amounted  therefore  to  107,844,295  acres,  and  these  figures  show  how 
greatly  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  remedial  legislation  is  applicable 
has  diminished.  Of  the  balance,  amounting  to  88,037,855  acres,  a  large 
portion  comprises  reserves  of  various  kinds ;  and  if  allowance  be  made 
for  mountainous  and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  area  suitable  for  occupation  which  the  State  has  to  offer  intending 
settlers  is  somewhere  about  63,000,000  acres.  A  further  reduction 
must  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  area  available  for  immediate 
occupation,  as  in  the  Central  Division  a  very  large  area  has  been  renewed 
for  various  short  periods  in  accordance  with  the  privilege  granted  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1895  an  area 
covering  3,767,145  acres  became  available  for  settlement,  and  during  the 
the  next  six  years  leases  for  the  following  areas  will  also  expire  as  noted : — 

Year.  Acres.  Year.  Acres. 

1896  516,644  1900  10,444,633 

1897  1,226,316  1901  46,053 

1898  1,338,659  

1899  1,216,152  Total 14,788,356 

Including  the  area  which  fell  in  during  1896  (516,644  acres),  and 
making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  under  the  Act  of  1895  half  of  these 
leaseholds  may  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the  requirements  of  settlement  as 
they  arise,  the  total  extent  of  country  open  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
legislation  is  limited,  therefore,  to  but  little  more  than  55,000,000  acres. 
From  a  careful  computation  the  area  estimated  to  be  immediately 
available  would  appear  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportions 
within  the  three  great  divisions  of  New  South  Wales  : — 

Acres 

Eastern  Division    12,000,000 

Central        „  19,000,000 

Western      „  24,000,000 

Under  present  conditions  the  Western  Division  is  not  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement,   and  the  area,   thereforQ|^J||it    open    to  the 
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epecations  of  the  small  settler  combining  agzicultnre  with  pastoial 
parsuits  does  not  exceed  31,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-sixth  of  t^e 
territory  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  progress  of  alienation,  and  conditional  settl^nent  by  purchase  and 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884,  and  annually  since  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


At  end  of 
year. 

Area  Alienated  for 

which  deeds  have 

issued. 

Area  Conditionally 

Purchased, 

standing  good  on 

Slst  December. 

Area  Conditionally 

Leased  on 

SLst  Deoeraber. 

Area 

under  Homestead 

Sdeetion. 

1861 

acres. 
7,146,579 
8,630,604 
22,406,746 
22,779,733 
22,872,366 
22,991,208 
23,106,700 
23,250,048 
23,442,013 
23,615,720 
23,776,410 
23,937,392 
24,138,576 
24,368,717 
24,666,946 

acres. 

acres. 

acies. 

1871 

2,280,000 
12,875,392 
16,158,588 
16,564,900 
16,945,579 
17,262,567 
17,499,665 
17,920,002 
19,048,086 
19,806,892 
20,115,467 
20,214,361 
20,316,605 
20,266,061 

1881 

1884 

1886 

1,900,800 

3,966,200 

4,802,560 

6,121,600 

6,928,804 

9,903,949 

11,234,131 

14,370,803 

12,707,423 

12,870,191 

12,963,203 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1993 

1804 

1805 

67,331 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  land  held  under  conditional  lease  is 
virtually  alienated,  seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  conyerting 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 

Effects  of  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  are  those 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  production  of  the  country  is  obtained,  municipal 
areas  being  dealt  with  separately  as  regards  extent  and  revenue  in 
another  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  estate 
among  the  settlers  :  the  object  of  the  examination  which  follows  is  to 
show  what  have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  territory. 

When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  framing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the  Orders- 
in-Council  then  in  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  country  lands 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selection  before 
survey  and  of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural 
population  side  by  side  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
The  statistical  records  for  the  year  1&61  show  that  at  the  close  of  that 
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year,  and  just  before  the  new  legislation  had  oome  into  force,  there 
were  already  21,175  holders of^  ruial.landsy  of  whom  1.7,654  were  located 
in  the  old  settled  districts,  comprising  tw^rty  counties,  grouped  around 
three  prmoipal  centres — ^the  metropolis  and.  ^e  county  of  Cumberland, 
the  Hunter  River  Yalley,  and  that  portion  of  the  central  tableland  of 
which  Goulbum,  Bi^hursty  and  Mudgeo  were  the  first  towns;  while  the 
remaining  3,521  setiiers  were  scattered  over  the  pastoral  districts.  The 
figures  showing  the  area  held  by  these  settlers  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  land  alienated  and  that  occupied  under  lease  from  the 
Crown;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old  settled  districts  there  were 
some  254^347  acres  under  cultivatioEn. — or  a&  average  of  14  acres  per 
holding — and  8,522,420  acres- used  for  stock;  whilst  in  the  pastoral 
distrtots  4^,22S  acres  were  Gultiyated,  and  54,716^463  acres  were 
occupied  for  grazing ;  so  that  at  that  time  63,536,458  acres,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  ihe  colony,  were  already  in 
the  occupation  of  ihe  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inserted  in  l^e  Act  of- 1861  in  the  interests 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  which 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  legislation, 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  By  means  of  auction 
sales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre,  of  uncon- 
ditional selections  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  purchases  made  in 
virtue  of  improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain  lands 
under  the  old  Acts  of  Council,  the  accumulation  oi  immense  estates 
was  greatly  facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  to  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster  the 
settlement,  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  farmers,  were  also  availed  of  in 
the  interests  of  station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  transferred 
in  great  numbers  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements  required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  antagonistic  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settlers  were 
partly  cheeked  by  the  amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
wholeside  alienation  of  land  by  auction,  unconditional  selection  after 
auction,  and  sales  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  relating 
to  improvement  purchases  was  also  modified,  and  made  applicable  only  to 
small  areas  in  gpld-fields  which  might  be  purchased  by  resident  miners  in 
virtue  of  certain  improvements ;  and  the  area  offered  at  auction  sales 
was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  acres  yearly ;  but  conditional 
settlement  was  favoured  by  permitting  the  maximum  area  allowed  to  be 
taken  up  by  free  selectors  to  be  considerably  increased,  the  conditions 
of  residence  being  increased  to  five  years  instead  of  three,  and  the 
f ulfilm^it  of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and  improvements  rendered  more 
stringent. 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fulfil  the  expectation 
of  the  legislators  in  re^rd  to  settiling  a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil,  as  the 
figures  relating  to  transfers  of  conditional  purchases  published  further  on 
will  show  that,  when  other  means  of  increasing  the  area  of  individual 
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estates  failed,  the  traffic  in  transfers  of  conditionally-purchased  lands, 
with  increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.  What  effect  the  radical 
changes  introduced  by  the  Land  Act  of  1895  will  have  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  great  improvement  will  result  from 
the  new  system. 

The  principal  element  which  contributed  to  the  aggregation  of  great 
landed  estates  was  that  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands,  which  were 
measured  in  vast  areas  upon  the  application  of  the  run-holders,  who 
bought  them  up  generally  at  the  upset  price — at  first  a  minimum  of  ^£1 
per  acre,  raised  in  1878  to  £1  6s.  per  acre. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  difierent  methods  by  which  lands  hare 
been  alienated  will  account  for  the  present  state  of  rural  settlement 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lands  from  the  year  1862  to 
1895  inclusive  are  given  hereunder : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area. 

Amount  realieed. 

Avenge  Price 
per  Acre. 

No. 

acres. 

£ 

£  8.   d. 

1862 

532 

29,729 

33,208 

12    4 

1863 

765 

15,392 

18,163 

1     3    7 

1864 

542 

31,393 

35,549 

12    0 

1865 

1,289 

63,303 

71,532 

.12    7 

1866 

801 

65,799 

68,197 

10    9 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1     1    4 

1868 

729 

50,636 

52,169 

10    7 

1869 

1,236 

93,428 

96,364 

10    8 

1870 

797 

51,722 

54,010 

1    0  11 

1871 

1,034 

49,303 

60,270 

10    5 

1872 

697 

61,073 

61,505 

10    2 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

10    3 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

596,785 

10    6 

1875 

6,658 

978,377 

992,786 

10    3 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,650 

1,707,323 

10    3 

1877 

8,380 

1,829,613 

1,838,457 

1    0    1 

1878 

4,564 

861,049 

1,071,486 

1    4  10 

1879 

2,012 

353,372 

447,657 

15    4 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

14    2 

1881 

2,691 

523,657 

616,309 

1    3    6 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

15    0 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,268 

1  11    2 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  11 

1885 

51 

1,654 

5,513 

3    5  10 

1886 

793 

58,088 

100,627 

1  14    8 

1887 

1,124 

103,748 

158,747 

1  10    7 

1888 

1,781 

100,128 

230,294 

2    6    2 

1889 

482 

18,430 

42,389 

2    6    3 

1890 

686 

60.160 

113,795 

1  14    6 

1891 

703 

44,348 

89,139 

2    18 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17    0 

1893 

1,019 

91,964 

175,115 

1  18    1 

1894 

699 

42,973 

86,125 

2    0    I 

1895 

485 

19,990 

67,008 

2    2    3 

Total    

61,809 

9,211,343 

10.535,776 

1    2  11 

effjects  of  land  lfqislatjon. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  effects  of 
the  legislation  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  during  the  ten 
years  that  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
ment through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
bj  the  legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  a 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
solidating large  pastoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  that  of  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction 
also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The  foUowing^ 
table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the  period 
1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area 
selected. 

Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area 
selected. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

acres. 

1862 

477 

22,347 

1874 

1,112 

98,850 

1863 

362 

17,384 

1875 

1,343 

101,718 

1864 

248 

12,388 

1876 

1,126 

95,681    . 

1865 

251 

12,582 

1877 

1,364 

158,844 

1866 

332 

16,413 

1878 

893 

122,812. 

1867 

270 
283 

15,803 
18,589 

1879 

1880 

1868 

182 

39,408: 

1869 

545 

39,085 

1881 

1,605 

328,20a 

1870 

367 

23,375 

1882 

2,240 

353,093 

1871 

340 

929 

1,272 

23,700 

83,733 

101,587 

1883 
Total 

209 

31,381 

1872 
1873 

15,750 

1,716,976 

From  a  bomparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
direct  purchanes  at  auction. 


a 
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The  lands  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  right,  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1884, 
added  the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests  of  the 
pastoraUsts : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area  sold. 

Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area  sold. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

acres. 

1862 

117 

30,619 

1874 

1863 

217 

68,032 

1876 

1864 

47 

13,128 

1876 

780 

189,664 

1866 

76 

23,459 

1877 

367 

81,193 

1866 

76 

26,616 

1878 

16 

4,063 

1867 

78 

30,039 

1879 

25 

6,033 

1868 

139 

52,260 

1880 

30 

6.912 

1869 

18 

7,617 

1881 

35 

7,461 

1870 

9 

3,718 

1882 

29 

5,183 

1871 

21 

8,623 

1883 

23 

2,338 

1872 
1873 

Q 

3,379 
1,488 

4 

Total 

2,114 

560,825 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873.  to  1882  the  area  alienated  principally 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  properties,  and  of  securing 
them  against  the  operations  of  conditional  purchasers,  amounted  to 
11,189,082  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

By  Auation  Sales 
(Country  Lots.) 

Unconditionally 

sold  by 

Selection. 

Improved  Lots 

%qAA  to  Owners  of 

Improrements. 

Sold  by 
Pre-emption. 

Total 

1873 

1874 

acres. 
274,681 
580,763 
978,377 
1,686,660 
1,829,613 
861,049 
353,372 
346,679 
623,667 
603,547 

acres. 
101,587 

98,850 
101,718 

95,681 
168,844 
122,812 

acres. 

10,587 

20,646 

49,862 

86,099 

169,848 

224,841 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

166,031 

acres. 
1,488 

acres. 
388,243 
700,149 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

189^664 
81,193 
4,063 
6,033 
6,912 
7,461 
5,183 

1,129,947 
2,057,(m 
2,229,498 
1,212,765 
480,467 

1880 
1881 

1882 

39,408 
328,203 
363,093 

630,645 
1,333,420 
1,026,854 

Total... 

7,937,278 

1,400,196 

1,549,611 

301,997 

11,189,082 

The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serious  check 
when  the  olauseg  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  cecbsed  to  operate,  as 
the  transfer  of  conditional  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  the  Central 
and  Western  Divisions. 
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A  comparison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
fast  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 
themselves  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  of 
the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  only,  there  have  been  28,384,824 
acres  of  conditional  purchases  transferred,  as  against  14,902,468  acres 
applied  for — a  difference  of  13,482,356  acres,  which  have  gone  to  increase 
the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of  healthy  settlement. 


Seleotioiis. 

Tmnsfera. 

Year. 

Number. 

Aoreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1882 

14,607 

2,392,220 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,725 

1,621,948 

6,213 

1,608,583 

1884 

10,657 

1,463,937 

6,017 

1,526,456 

1885 

6,372 

1,114,871 

9,079 

2,286,730 

1886 

6,061 

964,660 

7,154 

1,861,877 

1887 

4,478 

723,161 

7,440 

2,169,429 

1888 

5,364 

862,716 

10,469 

3,096,061 

1889 

4,686 

740,964 

10,741 

2,327,662 

1890 

8,526 

1,713,677 

13,492 

1,863,508  . 

1891 

6,149 

1,306,634 

16,727 

2,333,808 

1892 

4,396 

816,399 

14,017 

2,060,130 

1893 

3,393 

633,806 

12,681 

1,825,097 

1894 

2,617 

414,365 

11,236 

1,617,263 

1895 

1,751 

253,431 

11,617 

1,786,011 

Total 

88,782 

14,902,468 

146,347 

28,384,824 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  transfers 
was  made  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  area  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  selectors.  But  if  to  the 
area  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  land 
transferred  daring  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  20,919,276 
acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  679  holdings, 
giving  to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  30,809  acres,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  number 
of  owners  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  these  large  estates  are  held 
in  partnership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by  companies  and  financial 
corporations. 
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EXCLUDING  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  there  were  in 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  end  of  March,  1896,  60,529  holdings  of 
1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent.  Twenty  years  previously  such  holdings 
numbered  36,984  'The  increase  in  number  amounted  during  the  period 
to  64  per  cent.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the  holdings  advanced  from 
13,525,497  to  42,321,926  acres,  or  213  per  cent.  The  average  area  of 
alienated  holdings  gradually  rose  from  366  acres  in  1876  to  770  acres  in 
1883  ;  between  1884  and  1892  this  average  increased  very  little,  while  in 
1893  the  figures  took  a  downward  movement,  falling  to  699  acres  in 
1896 — the  lowest  average  since  1881.  This  decline  in  the  average  area 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  the  advance 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  four  years  being  nearly  as  great  as  that 
made  during  the  previous  eight  years.  The  following  table  gives  the 
average  for  each  year  since  1876  : — 


Year  ended 
31  March. 

Avenge  size  of 
Holding. 

Year  ended 
31  March. 

Average  size  of 
Holding. 

acres. 

acres. 

1876 

366 

1887 

780 

1877 

459 

1888 

778 

1878 

482 

1889 

795 

1879 

567 

1890 

787 

1880 

569 

1891 

780 

1881 

691 

1892 

784 

1882 

753 

1893 

•  750 

1883 

770 

1894 

748 

1884 

770 

1895 

707 

1885 

762 

1896 

699 

1886 

778 

The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  above 
series  is  333  acres,  so  that  the  average  extent  of  holdings  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  1876.  This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  large  area 
transferred  to  the  larger  estates  by  private  purchase,  and,  during  the 
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earlier  portion  of  the  period,  to  the  acquisitions  by  auction  sale  and 
improvement  purchase,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  been  so  marked 
since  1884, 

Comparing  the  existing  rural  holdings  of  various  sizes  with  those 
of  the  year  1880,  it  will  be  found  that  estates  under  16  acres  in  extent 
have  increased  163  per  cent.,  while  those  from  16  to  200  acres  in  extent 
have  advanced  only  25  per  cent.  Between  201  and  400  acres  in  area 
the  number  of  holdings  shows  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. ;  those  from 
401  to  1,000  acres  in  area  increased  50  per  cent. ;  from  1,001  to  2,000 
acres,  101  per  cent. ;  from  2,001  to  10,000  acres,  118  per  cent. ;  while 
in  the  largest  class  of  holdings,  those  from  10,001  acres  upwards,  the 
increase  in  number  has  been  108  per  cent,  during  the  sixteen  years. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  different  classes  at 
various  terms  of  the  period  named  : — 


Area. 

Year  ended  31st  March. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

Under  16  acres 

4,974 

21,302 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 

5,409 
20,998 
6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1,413 
513 

7,290 
22,048 
6,774 
6,849 
2,191 
3,910 
658 

12,301 
25,707 
8,299 
7,569 
2,475 
2,013 
656 

13,101 

26,529 
8,315 
7,423 
2,436 
2,046 
679 

16  to  200  acres  

201  to  400  acres    

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  2,000  acres 

2,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  and  upwards 

Total    

39,918 

43,079 

49,720 

69,020 

60,529 

The  holdings  under  16  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
increase  of  163  per  cent,  is  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  growing  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  large  urban  population. 
The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the 
holdings  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501,  while 
in  1896  they  numbered  34,844,  showing  an  advance  of  only  27  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  in  a 
remarkable  degree  :  in  April,  1896,  there  were  12,584  holdings  of  401 
acres  and  upwards  in  extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
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of  69  per  cent  in  number  during  that  short  period.  Tlie  area  of  lu>ld- 
ings,  as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  everj  fifth  year  since  1880,  and  in 
1896,  is  given  below  : — 


Yeur  ended  Slsfe  March. 


Totel  Area  of  HokUngi. 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1896 


acres. 
22,721,603 
32,843,317 
37,497,889 
41,736,073 
42,321,926 


The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1877  amounted  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  holdings  j  but  in  the  beginning  of  1896  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  one-twenty-fourth,  the  area  unenclosed  at  that 
period  being  only  1,749,286  acres  out  of  a  total  of  42,321,926  acres 
occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation  of  legislation, 
and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables  occupiers  to 
ejffect. 

Metropolitan  District. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  showing  the 
present  state  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  New  South 
Wales,  it  will  be  better  to  extend  the  inquiry  successively  to  ihe 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  opened  up,  following  the  march  of  colonization,  in  each  of 
the  four  zones  of  settlement  into  which  the  coimtry  may  be  said  to  he 
geographically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  western  slope 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  the  western  plains.  Each  zone, 
having  its  own  special  character,  offers  to  the  settler  different  natural 
resources  according  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  from  the 
metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement  extended  first  along  the  coast, 
then  to  the  central  and  more  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  tableland, 
following  afterwards  the  course  of  the  great  inland  rivers  towards  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  colony ;  thence  to  the  great  plains  of 
the  west,  •spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  confines  of 
the  territory.  Nature  assisted  by  legislation  contributed  to  the  shaping 
of  settlement  into  its  present  form — the  natural  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, being  at  times  interrupted  by  sudden  rushes  of  population  to 
points  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  even  to  its  remotest 
extremities. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  the  awa 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  examina- 
tion, as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  urban 
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settlement;  but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  as  regards  the 
Babdivisioa  and  the  distribution  of  ktided  property  in  the  city  and 
snborbs  of  Sydney  there  is  now  little  difference  between  this  and 
much  older  communitiefi.  The  figures  given  below  refer  only  to  roral 
settlement  in  the  remainiug  portion  of  this  county,  where  the  first 
attempts  to  colonize  were  made.  It  will  be  seen  &om  the  table,  in 
which  these  holdings  ore  distributed  into  series  of  various  areas,  that 
there  are  five  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land,  viz. : — 
(1)  Persons  who  occnpy  their  own  freeholds;  (2)  persons  occupying 
holdings  which  they  rent  fc»ni  the  freeholders  ;  (3)  owners  of  land  who 
rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they  work  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds  ;  (4)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  their  freehold, 
rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  to  the  depasturing 
of  stock  ;  and  (5)  persons  who  rent  land  belonging  to  private  owners  as 
well  as  lajid  which  belongs  to  the  State  ;  while  there  is  a  sixth  class, 
which,  however,  has  no  representative  in  the  Metropolitan  districlr— 
comprising  those  who,  in  addition  to  working  their  freehold,  are  both 
Crown  and  private  tenants  : — 


Fnliew  DistiJcU 

of  the 

CDDDtr  Of  Cumberlu^ 


LIvnpool    

Ckmdeo  (port  40 

CunptKlltowii    

WoUoBgoog  (port  qO 
Wiod«M-(p«rtnO..-. 
Vtatith(]mt<ifi  .... 

Total  


Thus,  in  this  part  of  New  South  Wales,  outside  towns 
suburban  areas,  453,619  acree  are  alienated  in  holdings  o\i 

extent  Of  this  area,  269,940  acres,  or  59-51  per  cent.. 
occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  whilst  183,679  slt 
per  cent.,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There  are  5.^ 
occupying    their  own  freeholds,    2,325  tenants  of  privntt: 
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persons  who  both  own  and  rent  from  private  persons  portions  of 
their  holdings,  12  owners  of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and 
2  persons  who  stand  in  the  position  of  renting  a  portion  of  their  hold- 
ings from  private  persons  and  a  portion  from  the  Crown.  The  area  of 
alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  district  is  398,325  acres;  and  unenclosed, 
55,294  acres.  The  area  in  cultivation  is  40,967  acres.  Persons  working 
their  own  land  cultivate  29,501  acres ;  and  occupiers  of  private  rented 
land,  11,466  acres. 

From  the  number  of  rural  landholders  in  the  district  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  average  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  larga  In  the 
Police  District  of  Camden  it  reaches  264  acres ;  in  Campbelltown  Police 
District,  135  acres;  in  WoUongong,  132;  and  in  Penrith,  117  acres. 
In  Windsor  and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  69  and  68  respectively; 
in  Parramatta,  50  ;  while  for  Ryde  it  is  only  25,  and  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  only  16.  The  average  area  for  the  whole  division 
is  only  56  acres  per  holding. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

• 
Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  HoldiDjifs. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to 
Total  Area 
of  District. 

Total. 

ProportioD 
to  Area  of 
Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 

5,951 

1,893 

130 

64 

acres. 

48,241 
183,814 

81,747 
129,817 

per  cent. 
10-63 
40-52 
18-03 
30-82 

acres. 

15,809 

21,624 

1,976 

1,658 

per  cent. 
32-77 

31  to  400  acres  

11-71 

401  to  1,000  acres 

2-42 

1,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-28 

Total 

8,038 

453,619 

10000 

40,967 

903 

There  are  33  lessees  of  Crown  lands  occupying  an  area  of  1 1,641  acres, 
3,396  acres  being  held  under  conditional  lease  and  8,245  acres  under 
other  forms  of  tenure.  The  area  enclosed  is  5,695  acres,  and  unencloaed 
5,946  acres ;  and  there  are  under  cultivation  543  acres,  principally  at 
the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and  the  Pitt  Town  Labour  Settle- 
ment. The  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  in  this  district  is 
returned  at  £3,592.  The  total  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands 
occupied  is  465,260  acres.  Deducting  the  area  cultivated — 41,510  acres 
— it  will  be*  seen  that  the  area  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other 
purposes  is  423,750  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  1,006,720  acres.  The  figures  regarding 
alienation  given  above  do  not  include  holdings  under  1  acre,  and  as 
this   division  includes  the  metropolitan  district,  an  addition  of  rather 
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more  than  200,000  acres  must  be  made  to  the  alienated  area  on  this 
account,  thus  bringing  the  area  up  to  665,000  acres,  so  that  the  actual 
area  of  Crown  lands  unoccupied  is  not  more  than  340,000  acres, 
including  much  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 


Hunter  and  Haweesbury  Valleys. 

From  the  county  of  Cumberland  colonization  advanced  westward,  and 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  were  rapidly 
occupied  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms.  The  progress  of  settle- 
ment was  then  deflected  to  the  northward  by  the  high  range  of  abrupt 
mountains  in  the  west  which  was  so  long  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the 
settler  in  that  direction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Hunter,  abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural, 
soon  attracted  colonists,  and  at  the  present  time  more  population  is  con- 
centrated in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  ifew  South  Wales 
outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
actual  state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  district  comprising  the  Hunter 
and  Hawkesbury  Valleys  : — 


Occupiers  of— 

Area  alienated. 

Connties. 

■ 

•0 
0 

1 
1 

•c 

Partly  i'reehold  and 
partly  Private  Rented. 

Freehold  with  Crown 
lands  attached. 

Private  Rented  with 
Grown  lands  attached. 

Partly  Freehold,  partly 
Private  Rented,  and 
partly  Crown  lands. 

Total, 

Freehold. 

Private 
Rented. 

Total. 

Durham 

Hunter   

Northumberland 
Cook    

No. 
599 
141 

1,560 
789 

No. 

681 

51 

1,077 

201 

No. 

150 

25 

,251 

120 

No. 

185 
36 
37 
51 

No. 
2 

•  • 

2 
6 

No. 

24 
6 
4 

13 

No. 
1,641 
259 
2,931 
1,179 

acres. 

611,251 

122,385 

353,381 

128,102 

acres. 
178,813 

15,983 
167,786 

39,011 

acres. 

790,064 

138,368 

521,166 

167,113 

Total 

3,089 

2,010 

546 

309 

9 

47 

6,010 

1,215,119 

401,592 

1,616,711 

This  division  contains  a  total  area  of  5,310,080  acres,  of  which 
1,616,711  acres,  or  30*45  per  cent.,  are  alienated  among  6,010  land- 
holders, so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  is  269  acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  1,215,119  acres,  or 
75-16  per  cent.,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  and 
401,592  acres,  or  24*84  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  In  the 
farming  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  proportion  of  land 
held  by  freeholders  is  considerable,  amounting  respectively  to  77*37  and 
67*81  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  county,  and  together 
to  59*66  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  whole  division.  It 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  land  hel4 
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by  tenaat  occupiers  is  small  compared  with  the  total  alienated  area,  only 
24 '84  per  cent,  being  leasehold,  of  which  11-06  and  10*38  per  cent,  are 
in  DiiHiam  uid  Northumberland  respectively,  while  the  rented  portions 
of  Hunter  and  Cook  together  only  amount  to  3*40  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  returned  at  6,010  for  the  whole 
district.  Of  these,  3,089  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  2,010  are  private 
tenants  ;  546  rent  various  private  areas  in.  addition  to  their  own  land ; 
309  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown 
lands  on  lease  ;  9  occupy  holdings  a  portion  of  which  consists  of 
private  rented  land  and  iJie  other  portion  of  Crown  land ;  and  47  stand 
in  the  position  of  being  the  possessors  of  freehold  with  both  private 
rented  land  and  Crown  lands.  As  before  stated,  the  average  area  of 
holdings  in  this  district  is  269  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  142  acres  in 
the  county  of  Cook,  and  a  maximum  of  534  acres  in  that  of  Hunter. 
Durham  comes  next  with  481  acres  per  holding  ;  and  the  area  is  much 
lower  in  Northumberland,  which  has  an  average  of  178  acres  per  holding. 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,471,645  acres ;  and  unenclosed, 
145,066  acres.  There  are  61,865  acres  in  cultivation — 33,251  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  the  owners,  and  28,614  acres  of  private  rented  land. 
The  classification  of  the  holdings  in  this  division  will  be  found  below. 
The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  18,386  acres :— 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  foldings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to 
Total  Area 
of  Diitrict. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to  Area  of 
Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

2,032 

3,304 

406 

253 

15 

acres. 

23.357 
.397,594 
257,593 
662,378 
275,789 

per  cent. 
1-44 
24-59 
15-93 
40-98 
17  06 

acres. 
9,898 

41,478 

6,298 

3,659 

532 

percent 
43-28 

31  to  400  acres  

10*43 

401  to  1,000  acres 

2-44 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    .. 
10,000  acres  and  upwards 

0-55 
0-19 

Total 

6,010 

1,616,711 

100-00 

61,865 

3-83 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  257,537  acres, 
held  by  403  lessees,  365  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Of  this 
area,  110,735  acres  are  held  under  conditioniJ  lease,  and  146,802  acres 
under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  184,989  acres;  and 
unenclosed,  72,548  acres.  Only  163  acres  of  Crown  lands  are  cultivated, 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Cook.  The  value  of  improvements  is  returned 
at  j£42,456,  or 'an  average  of  about  3s.  4d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  and  of 
Crown  lands  in  occupation  is  1,874,248  acres ;  and  deducting  from  this 
the  area  cultivated — 62,018  acres — there  remains  an  area  of  1,812,230 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying.     The  total  area  of  the  district 
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embraced  in  this  division  being  5,310,080  acres,  there  remain  unalienated 
and  unoccupied  about  3,400,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  making  allowance 
for  small  holdings  under  1  acre  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above. 


South  Coast  District. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  colonization  took  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended  rapidly 
along  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  the  best 
lands  were  alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.  Later 
on,  however,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  which  should  guide  colonization  brought  about  th& 
subdivision  of  these  large  estates  into  numerous  and  comparatively 
small  holdings,  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  prosperous 
tenantry.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden.  The 
average  area  of  estates  in  Auckland  and  Dampier,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  386 
and  366  acres  respectively;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached  the 
average  area  of  the  holdings  decreases  to  249  acres  in  St.  Yincent  and 
169  acres  in  Camden,  the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  232  acres 
per  holding. 

In  the  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Occupiers  of — 

Area  Alienated. 

CountieB. 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Partly  Freehold  and 
partly  Private  Rented 

Freehold  with  Crown 
lands  attached. 

Private  Rented  with 
Crown  lands  attached. 

Partly  Freehold,  partly 
Private  Rented,  and 
partly  Crown  lands. 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Private 
Rented. 

TotaL 

Ounden 

St  Vincent    

Dampier 

Auckland  

No. 

1,688 
728 
821 
533 

No. 
1,459 

824 
87 

182 

No. 
446 
135 
40 
108 

No. 
77 

124 
71 
57 

No. 
2 

8 
2 

4 

No. 

12 
26 

7 
8 

No. 

8,684 

1,345 

528 

802 

acres. 

876,466 

243,909 

162,124 

283,026 

acres. 
246,764 
91,564 
31,336 
61,887 

acres. 

623,280 

335,473 

108,460 

344,418 

Total 

3,270 

2,052 

729 

829 

16 

63 

6,449 

1,065,625 

481,051 

1,406,576 

The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  be  1,496,576  acres,  or  28*75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area — 5,205,120  acres — of  this  portion  of  the 
colony;  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  themselves 
being  1,065,525  acres,  or  71*20  per  cent. ;  and  of  that  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers,  431,051  acres,  or  28*80  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated.  Ther 
are  sdtogether  in  these  counties  3,270  occupiers  of  their  own  freehol* 
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2,052  tenants  of  private  rented  lands,  729  persons  occupying  both  their 
own  and  leased  private  lands,  329  occupiers  of  freehold  with  Crown 
lands  attached,  16  persons  occupying  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
lands  attached  j  and  53  persons  whose  holdings  are  partly  their  own, 
partly  leased  from  private  owners,  and  partly  belonging  to  the  Crown— 
a  total  of  6,449  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
1,326,749  acres,  leaving  169,827  acres  unenclosed.  The  area  in  cultiva- 
tion is  40,704  acres,  of  which  24,281  acres  represent  land  occupied  by 
the  owners,  and  16,423  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  13,800  acres : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion  to 

Area  of 

Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres , 

No. 

1,690 

3,935 

605 

214 

5 

acres. 

13,595 
586,240 
373,554 
453,787 

69,400 

per  cent. 

0-91 
39-17 
24-96 
30-32 

4-64 

acres. 
2,010 

27,751 

6,619 

3,915 

409 

per  cent. 
14-79 

31  to  400  acres  

4-73 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

10,001  acres  and  upwards.. 

1-77 

0-86 
0-59 

Total  

6,449 

1,496,576 

10000 

40,704 

2-72 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  461,035  acres,  101,760  acres  being 
held  under  conditional  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  110,832  acres  ]  and 
unenclosed,  350,203  acres.  The  cultivated  area  is  166  acres — nearly  all 
in  the  counties  of  St.  Vincent  and  Auckland.  The  total  number  of  lessees 
is  434,  of  whom  36  occupy  Crown  lands  only ;  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  £24,111,  or  an  average  of  about 
Is.  Id.  per  acre  occupied.  This  average  may  seem  low,  but  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  area  is  unenclosed,  especially  in  county 
Auckland. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1,957,611 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  40,820  acres  cultivated,  there  are  1,916,791 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other  purposes.  The  total  area 
of  the  counties  comprising  this  district  being  5,205,120  acres,  the  area 
neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation,  making  allowance  for  alienated 
holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be 
about  3,100,000  acres. 


North  Coast  District. 

In  the  North  Coast  district  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  ex- 
tended rapidly,  of  late  years,  along  the  banks  of  the  fine  rivers  which 
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empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Figures  regarding  alienated   holdings 
in  this  district  will  be  found  below  : — 


Counties. 


Occupiers  of — 
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•g 
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1 

•c 


c 
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IS 


PW  Pi 


c 

o    . 

•5  I 

•rj  OB 
Ova 
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a 
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©tJ 

li 

•eg 
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Total. 


Area  alienated. 


Freehold. 


Private 
Rented. 


Total. 


Rous    

Richmond 
Clarence . . 
Fitzroy  . . 
Ralei{!rh  .. 
Dudley  . . 
Macquarie 
Gloucester 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

acres. 

1,332 

725 

107 

60 

3 

3 

2,230 

392,714 

72,190 

296 

133 

19 

48 

•  • 

3 

499 

224,575 

17,671 

742 

600 

102 

67 

9 

17 

1,537 

152,373 

55,219 

220 

44 

8 

48 

4 

4 

328 

77,684 

10,198 

373 

145 

20 

43 

1 

4 

586 

57,149 

15,835 

238 

267 

59 

55 

5 

9 

633 

87,506 

40,960 

806 

503 

97 

82 

1 

7 

1,496 

216,276 

78,368 

678 

275 

110 

147 

10 

16 

1,236 

343,501 

265,880 

4,685 

2,692 

522 

550 

33 

63 

8,545 

1,551,778 

556,321 

acres. 
464,904 
242,246 
207,592 
87,882 
72,984 
128,466 
294,644 
609,381 

2,108,099 


Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  "Wales,  the  North  Coast  counties 
exhibit  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  settlement. 
Nowhere  has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  place  an  indus- 
trious farming  population  on  the  soil — ^been  better  fulfilled.  The 
total  number  of  land-holders  is  8,546,  of  whom  only  2,692  are  private 
tenants,  and  33  rent  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  lands  owned  by  private 
persons  ;  while  4,685  occupy  their  own  freeholds ;  522  work  both  their 
own  land  and  additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners ;  550  occupy 
areas  of  Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds ;  and  63  add  to  their 
own  lands  areas  leased  from  private  persons  and  also  from  the  State. 
The  total  area  alienated  in  this  rich  part  of  the  colony  amounts  to 
2,108,099  acres,  or  only  23*65  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the 
district,  which  covers  8,913,640  acres  ;  and  the  average  area  of  holdings 
is  247  acres,  ranging  from  125  acres  in  Kaleigh  to  485  acres  in  Richmond 
and  493  in  Gloucester.  The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to  the  area 
alienated  is  comparatively  small,  there  being  only  556,321  acres  so  held, 
or  26*39  per  cent,  of  the  total  alienated  area ;  whilst  1,551,778  acres, 
or  73  61  per  cent.,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  them- 
selves. In  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Fitzroy  the  area  leased  by 
private  persons  forms  only  7*29  and  11*60  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
area  alienated  ;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in  Gloucester,  where  43*63 
per  cent  of  the  settled  rural  land  is  occupied  by  tenants. 

The  area  enclosed  is  1,459,645  acres,  or  about  69*24  per  cent,  of  the 
total ;  and  the  area  unenclosed  is  648,454  acres.     The  ezt^t  of  land 
in  cultivation  is  143,088  acres,  of  which  84,758  acres  are.j 
the  owners,  and  58,330  acres  by  private 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  26,766  acres :— 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  CiiltivatioiL 

Size  of  Holdings. 

TotaU 

Proportdon 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 

TotaL 

PropoztioQ 
to  Area  of 
Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 

1,309 

6,414 

609 

194 

19 

acres. 
16,434 
777,491 
371,152 
434,459 
508,563 

per  cent. 
0-78 
36-88 
17-61 
20-61 
2412 

acres. 

8,151 

115,398 

13,594 

5,618 

327 

percent. 
49-60 

31  to  400  acres 

14-84 

401  to  1,000  acres   

1,001  to  10,000  acres  .... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

3-66 
1-29 
0-06 

Total  

8,545 

2,108,099 

100-00 

143,088 

6-79 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1,452,687  acres,  held  by  lessees 
to  the  number  of  768,  of  whom  646  occupy  Crown  lands  in  conjunction 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  112  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
under  conditional  lease  is  195,972  acres;  and  under  all  other  forms  of 
lease,  1,256,715  acres.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  781,485 
acres ;  and  unenclosed,  671,202  acres.  The  area  cultivated  is  1,487 
acres;  and  the  value  of  improvements  is  returned  as  JB67,184,  or  about 
lid.  per  acre  occupied,  this  small  average  being  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  an  area  remains  unenclosed. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  3,560,786 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 144,575  acres- 
there  remains  an  area  of  3,416,211  acres  used  for  grazing  and  daixying 
and  other  purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  division  being  8,913,640 
acres,  the  area  unalienated  and  unoccupied,  making  allowance  for  alien- 
ated holdings  under  1  acre,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be  about 
5,200,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is,  however,  unfit  for  settlement. 

From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  present 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and  in  the 
country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Bange.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main  elements  in 
determining  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  administrative 
boundaries.  In  this  part  of  the  colony  the  settlement  of  the  public 
lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  the  tableland, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultural 
valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  watershed 
from  the  immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 


Central  Tableland. 

After  the  difficulties  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  had  been 
overcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization  penetrated  to  the  central  table- 
land, thence  extending  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  afterwards 
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gradually  Bpreoding  OTer  the  whole  of  the  great  westem  interior.  At 
firet  they  followed  the  course  of  the  gi«Bt  rivers,  and  occupied,  little 
by  httle,  all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  preeent  time  only  very 
inferior  country  remains  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  conntiea  grouped  around  the 
cities  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Mudgee,  'was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  preeent  time  is  illuetrated  by 
the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ocoopim.*- 

AlH>U«»tMl 

ConntUe. 
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II 
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«M 

1.993 

M     aoB 

8.3aa 

3,970,148 

MO,DS£ 

*,MO,aw 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  holders 
of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  the  colony  is  8,363,  of  whom  4,165  occupy 
their  own  freeholds;  1,500  are  private  tenants;  446  lease  lands  from 
private  owners  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds ;  1,993  persons  occupy 
areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their 
own  freeholds ;  54  rent  both  private  and  Grown  lands ;  and  205  are  tenants 
both  of  private  parties  and  ^e  Crown,  as  well  as  possessing  land  of  their 
own.  The  area  alienated  is  4,530,200  acres,  representing  38-89  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  district,  which  is  computed  at  11,649,380  acres. 
The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  87  "Si 
per  cent.,  or  3,970,148  acres  ;  whilst  560,058  acres  are  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers.  In  the  county  of  Koxburgh  the  proportion  of  land  leased 
is  considerable,  102,407  acres  out  of  295,517  acres  alienated  in  this 
county,  or  34'65  per  cent.,  being  held  by  tenants ;  and  in  Westmoreland 
and  Bathunrt  51,903  acres  imd  155,456  acres  respectively,  or  ii4-05 
and  20-99  per  cent,  are  held  in  the 
the  remaining  counties  gt-aduEilly  dimiDial 
Bligh  and  9-97  per  cent,  in  Wellington  to  i 
and  4-01  per  cent,  in  Gordon,  whero  the  cosat? 
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and  is  occupied  principally  for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  central  tablelaad 
are  situated  some  of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
land  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their 
descendants,  who  consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1861. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  542  acres,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  1,270  acres  in  Bligh  and  1,040  acres  in  Brisbane, 
owing  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  343  acres  in 
Wellington.  The  total  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  4,431,363  acres, 
or  97-82  per  cent. ;  the  area  unenclosed  being  only  98,843  acres.  The 
area  cultivated  is  235,123  acres — 176,818  acres  being  land  worked  by 
the  owners,  and  58,305  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  22,383  acres  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total 
Area  of  Dis- 
trict. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 

of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 
1,627 
4,928 
1,197 
542 
69 

acres. 

12,425 

814,582 

749,525 

1,409,269 

1,544,405 

per  cent. 
0-27 
17*98 
16-55 
31-11 
34  09 

acres. 

4,197 

120,336 

63,274 

40,578 

6,738 

per  cent. 
33-78 

31  to  400  acres  

14-77 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

8-44 
2-88 
0-44 

Total   

8,363 

4,530,206 

100  00 

235,123 

519 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  central  tableland  is  4,147,520 
acres,  of  which  1,290,707  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and 
3,105  acres  under  settlement  lease.  There  are  3,611,899  acres  enclosed, 
and  535,621  acres  unenclosed.  The  number  of  lessees  is  2,407,  of  whom 
2,252  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  holdings,  and  155 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area  cultivated  is  2,026  acres,  and  the 
value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  £410,889 — an  average  of  about 
2s.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  8,677,726 
acres ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  in  cultivation — 237,149  acres — 
there  remain  8,440,577  acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other 
purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprised  in  the  district 
being  11,649,280  acres,  the  area  neither  alienated  nor  occupied,  allowing 
for  alienated  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  figures,  will  be  about  2,850,000  acres. 
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SOCTHEHN  TaBLCLASD. 

The  conditions  of  seUlemeut  in  the  Bouthem  tableland  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  vhich  obtain  in  the  central  district,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  Iwldings  occnpied  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
various  counties  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  colony ; — 
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Thos  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  colony  comprises  7,894, 1 50 
acres,  or  47'11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  contains 
16,755,200  acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  699,877  acres,  or  8-87 
per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy;  whilst  7,194,273 
acres,  or  9113  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves. 
The  percentage  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  counties  of 
Argyle  and  Georgians,  where  it  is  26'04  and  16'd7  respectively.  There 
are  14-75  per  cent,  in  Cowley  county,  10'57  in  Murray,  9'55  in 
Clarendon,  8-44iii  Wynyard,  8-39  in  Goulbum,  and  8-03  in  King.  In 
the  other  counties  the  proportion  dwindles  from  7'65  per  cent,  in  Harden 
to  a  miniraiam  of  2'12  per  cent,  in  the  southern  county  of  Wallace. 

In  the  'whole  of  this  district  the  total  number  of  occupiers  is  9,850,  c^ 
whom  5,245  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  1,403  are  private  tenants;  637 
occupy  both  descriptions  of  alienated  lands;  2,242  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  53  occupy  private  rented  lands 
with  Crown  lands  attached  ;  and  270  persons  who  possess  freeholds 
also   rent    land   from    private   owners   and    from    the   Crown.      The 
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conditions  of  settlement  in  which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading 
feature  must  necessarily  greatly  affect  the  average  extent  of  mr^ 
holdings,  and  in  this  division  it  will  be  found  to  attain  fairly  high 
proportions,  801  acres  being  the  average  throughout,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,138  acres  in  Goulburn,  and  a  minimum  of  543  acres  in  Argyle. 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  7,778,298  acres ;  and  unenclosed, 
115,852  acres.  The  total  extent  in  cultivation  is  250,375  acres,  viz., 
193,282  acres  worked  by  owners,  and  57,093  acres  by  tenants.  This 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  district  ;  but  it  is  on  the  large 
estates  of  the  southern  tableland  that  there  has  been  the  most  notable 
increase  in  cultivation.  The  area  cultivated  on  estates  over  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  viz.,  24,807  acres,  is  115  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
three  years  ago,  when  it  stood  at  11,542  acres.  The  advance  has  taken 
place  in  every  county  in  the  district,  but  the  county  of  Monteagle 
shows  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  from 
1,011  acres  in  the  year  1892-3  to  3,866  acres  in  1893-4,  11,059  acres 
in  1894-5,  and  11,616  acres  in  1895-6.  The  average  area  of  large 
estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  20,934.  The  holdings  in  this 
division  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

fiize  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 

of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 
1,866 
6,158 
1,496 
1,196 
134 

acres. 

15,638 

862,664 

969,358 

3,241,367 

2,805,123 

per  cent. 
0-20 
10-93 
12-28 
41-06 
35-53 

acres. 
3,951 
82,571 
61,954 
77,092 
24,807 

per  cent, 
25-27 

31  to  400  acres  

9-57 

401  to  1,000  acres 

%'^ 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

2-38 
0'88 

Total 

9,850 

7,894,150 

100-00 

250,375 

317 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the  southern 
tableland  is  4,188,065  acres,  of  which  there  are  under  conditional 
lease  1,575,834  acres.  The  area  enclosed  is  3,237,907  acres,  and 
unenclosed  950,158  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  2,717,  of 
whom  2,565  hold  alienated  lands  also,  and  152  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
The  area  cultivated  on  Crown  lands  is  very  small — only  625  acres.  The 
value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  £443,788,  or  an  average  of  about 
2s.  Id.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  land  occupied  is  12,082,215 
acres,  and  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  251,000  acres,  there  remain 
11,831,215  acres  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying.  The  total  area  of 
the  district  is  16,755,200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alienated 
holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing, 
there  are  left  neither  alienated  nor  occupied  about  4,500,000  acres, 
which,  of  course,  include  land  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 
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Northern  Tableland. 
In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  f  i-eeholders  and 
tenanta  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  amaJI  minority 
of  the  occupiers  of  aKenated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
operate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  the 
colony.  It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861  to 
create  a  class  of  independent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861, 
have  applied  for  conditional  purchases.     The  following  figures  illustrate 
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The  total  area  alienated  in  this  district  is  4,103,105  acres,  or  28-02 
per  c«nt.  of  the  whole  extent  of  li,643,200  acres.  The  total  number 
of  occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  4,847,  o£  whom  2,456  live  on  their 
freeholds;  510  are  tenants  of  private  lands;  206  rent  private  lands 
in  addition  to  possessing  freehold  land;  1,671  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  19  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
landa  attached;  and  85  persons  who  possess  freeholds  are  also  tenants  of 
the  Crown  and  of  private  landowners.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  private  tenants  is  195,807  acres,  or  4-77  per  cent,  of  tlio 
whole  extent  of  alienated  land;  whilst  95'23  per  cent.,  representing 
3,907,298  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.  The  land 
is  used  both  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  these  indu! ' 
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are  generally  carried  on  conjointly.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in 
the  district  is  847  acres,  ranging  from  278  acres  per  holding  in  Clive  to 
2,117  acres  in  Drake.  The  average  in  the  county  of  Buckknd  is  1,939 
acres ;  but  in  the  districts  aurrounding  the  towns  of  Glen  Innea  and 
Inverell  a  large  decrease  is  experienced,  the  average  area  of  the  hddings 
being  only  743  and  783  acres  in  Gough  and  Hardinge  respectiyelj. 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  3,871,012  acres ;  and  unenclosed, 
232,093*acres.  There  are  90,138  acres  cultivated— that  is,  about  2*20 
per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area — 78,295  acres  being  land  tilled  by  the 
proprietors,  and  1 1,843  by  tenants.  The  average  area  of  large  estates 
over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  27,166  acres^  The  holdings  in  this 
division  may  b«  classified  as  under :- 


Size  of  HoIdingB. 


Alienated 
Holdings. 


Ana  of  HoMings. 


TotaL 


Proportion 
to 

Total  Area  of 
District. 
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FroiKHtioD 
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401  to  1,000  acres.... 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

Total 


No. 
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percent. 

825 

6,111 

0-15 

2,852 

492,909 

12-01 

688 

449,696 

10-96 

406 

1,089,778 

26-56 

76 

2,064,611 

50-32 

4,847 

4,103,106 

100-00 

acres. 

2,376 
49,132 
20,616 
14,542 

3,472 


percent. 
38-88 
9-97 
4-85 
1-33 
O'lT 


90,138 


2-20 


There  are  6,262,649  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division, 
1,509,936  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  1,964 
acres  under  settlement  lease.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is 
3,420,576  acres;  and  unenclosed,  2,842,073  acres.  The  value  of 
improvements  is  returned  at  £326,249 — an  average  of  Is.  Id.  p«r  acre 
occupied,  the  unenclosed  area  being  very  large.  Only  a  very  small  area, 
301  acres,  is  under  cultivation.  The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and 
Crown  lands  held  under  lease  is  10,365,754  acres,  and  deducting  from 
this  the  area  cultivated — 90,439  acres — it  will  be  seen  that  the  area 
devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  10,275,315  acres.  The  total  area  of 
the  district  is  14,643,200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alienated  land 
in  holdings  under  an  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going, there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation  an  area  of 
about  4,150,000  acres. 

South-Western  Slope. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlemeate  ci  the 
coast  and  tableland  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  ol  ibft  great 
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veetem  r^on.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  division  ia  very  oon- 
aideiahle,  bat  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  holdings  little  is  devoted 
to  cultivation,  as  it  is  mora  advantageous  at  present  to  use  the  land  for 
gmziiig  purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the  markets  being  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  expauBion  of  agriculture  on  the  tableland.  Not- 
withBtanding  this,  however,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  givnn  to 
agriculture  during  the  last  two  years,  some  of  the  most  notable 
increases  having  taken  place  in  this  district. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  considerably 
diminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  western  slope  are  reached,  except  in 
those  parts  where  the  excellence  of  the  land  for  gmzing  purposes,  and 
even  for  agriculture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown  some 
years  ago  to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions  of  the  free 
selector — whom  the  Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour — by  means  of 
systematic  purchases  under  the  anction  sale  and  improvement  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1861.  In  the  south-weatem  districts,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  principal  permanent  rivers  of  western  New  South 
Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  and  im- 
mense areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number 
of  landholders  ;  while  in  the  north-western  districts  the  freehold  estates 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  those  in 
the  south.  The  state  of  settlement  in  the  counties  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  western  slc^  of  the  Great  Dividing  Bange  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures : — 
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The  total  area  of  this  district,  commonly  called  E/iverina,  is  computed 
at  22,273,360  acres,  of  which  11,754,356  acres  are  now  alienated,  or 
52-77  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  In  some  of  the  counties,  however,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  parted  with ;  thus  in  Mitchell 
80*18  per  cent,  is  alienated,  or  661,894  acres  out  of  a  total  of  825,600 
acres.  This  county  is  closely  followed  by  Denison,  with  77*36  per 
cent.,  or  60^,994  acres  out  of  788,480  acres;  Tirana,  with  76-66  per 
cent.,  or  1,532,857  acres  out  of  1,999,080  acres;  Oadell,  with  7474 
per  cent.,  or  498,883  acres  out  of  667,520  acres;  Hume,  with  72*59 
per  cent.,  or  773,1 03  acres  out  of  1,064,960  acres ;  Townsend,  with  7013 
per  cent.,  or  1,637,485  acres  out  of  2,335,080  acres;  Boyd,  with 64*48 
per  cent.,  or  645,872  acres  out  of  1,001,600  acres;  Wakool,  with 
61-88  percent.,  or  1,176,268  acres  out  of  1,900,800  acres;  and  Sturt,  with 
60-01  per  cent.,  or  580,692  acres  out  of  967,680  acres.  The  counties 
of  Waradgery,  Bland,  Bourke,  and  Gipps  have  respectively  49  per 
cent.,  41*65  per  cent.,  38*68  per  cent.,  and  34-35  per  cent,  of  their 
total  areas  alienated,  while  in  Cooper  32*47  per  cent,  is  alienated ;  but 
in  the  county  of  Nicholson  the  percentage  is  only  22-36,  and  in  Dowlmg 
only  10*42.  The  percentage  of  land  held  by  tenants  is  very  small, 
ranging  from  less  than  0*32  per  cent,  in  Sturt  to  9*95  in  Denison,  the 
percentage  for  the  whole  district  being  only  3*59. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Biverina  district  is 
3,851,  of  whom  2,081  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  only  485  arc 
private  tenants  alone;  214  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their 
freeholds ;  976  persons  occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for 
grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  18  persons  occupy 
private  rented  lands  with  Crown  lands  attached ;  and  77  persons  who 
possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from  the  Crown  and  from  private 
owners. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  high  in  these 
districts,  where  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  whole- 
sale, the  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by  the  various  banking 
corporations,  and  their  joint  operations  resulted  in  the  alienation 
of  immense  areas  of  the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  colony.  The 
average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is  3,052  acres;  but 
in  the  county  of  Sturt  it  reaches  12,355  acres ;  in  Boyd,  11,331 
acres;  in  Townsend,  8,187  acres;  in  Wakool,  7,044  acres;  and  in 
Waradgery,  6,478  acres,  diminishing  from  5,677  in  Tirana  to  968 
acres  in  Bland. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  district  is  en- 
closed, only  34,935  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  11,754,355  acres 
being  open.      The  area  under  cultivation  is  412,736  aopRQK^ii  which 
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334,217  acres  represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  78,519 
acres  are  worked  by  tenants.  The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus 
distributed : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 
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0-02 

2-66 
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104,022 
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24-76 

31  to  400  acres  

25-78 

401  to  1,000  acres 

15-70 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

157,270    . 
70,304 

..     7-39 
0-81 

•     •  • 

Total 

3,851 

11,754,355 

100-00 

412,736 

3*51 

The  average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  44,812 
acres.  The  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small  in 
comparison  with  their  total  extent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  the  same  tendency 
being  observable  in  this  district  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  southern 
tableland. 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South-Western  slope 
is  7,946,340  acres,  only  203,884  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The 
area  held  under  conditional  lease  is  1,772,950  acres,  and  under  settle- 
ment lease,  64,896  acres.  In  cultivation  there  are  8,074  acres,  of  which 
over  5,209  acres  are  in  the  counties  of  Bland,  Bourke,  and  Cooper. 
The  value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  XI,  143,066,  or  an  average  of 
about  2s.  lid.  per  acre.  The  number  of  lessees  is  1,146,  of  whom  1,071 
occupy  Crown  lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings,  and  75  occupy  Crown 
lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  19,700,695 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 420,810  acres — the 
area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  19,279,885  acres.  The  total 
area  of  the  district  is  22,273,360  acres ;  so  that,  allowing  for  alienation 
in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  area,  there  are  not  more  than  about  2,480,000 
acres  unaJimwited  and  unoccupied. 
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Westebn-Centeal  Slope. 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  central 
westward  slope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 
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285,482 


1,746,030 


acres. 

92,374 
9,887 
1,292 
9,124 

18,999 
8,187 

10,130 
8,773 


158,766 


acres. 

651,926 

800,902 

85,124 
181.177 
215,707 

55,473 
170,932 
294,255 


1,904,796 


The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  1,904,796  acres,  or  16 '93  per 

"tent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated  at  11,228,520 
acres.  The  neatest  area  alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Gregory,  where 
there  are  651,926  acres,  or  33-18  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  held  by 

•settlers.  The  percentage  of  alienated  land  in  Ewenmar  is  22*84;  in 
Oxley,  21*33  ;  and  in  Cunningham,  19*20 ;  in  Narromine  18*65  per  cent 
und  in  Kennedy  11*65  per  cent,  has  been  parted  with;  but  in  Flinders 
the  proportion  is  only  3*59  per  cent.,  and  in  Oanbelego  2*51  per  cent. 

'The  land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  there  being  only 
24,314  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  18,757  acres,  or  77*14  per  cent, 

5are  in  the  counties  of  Narromine,  Kennedy,  and  Cunningham.  Only 
1,450  acres  are  cultivated  by  tenants.  Although  the  area  occupied  by 
tenants  is  proportionately  larger  than  is  the  case  farther  south,  there  are 
only  158,766  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  occupying  1,746,030  acres  out 
of  the  1,904,796  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  contains.  The 
proportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  14*76  per  cent  in  Flinders 
and  14*17  per  cent,  in  Gregory   to  2*98  per  cent  in  Cunningham, 
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giving  an  average  of  8-34  per  cent,  for  the  whole  •district.  The  area  of 
alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,888,363  acres,  and  only  16,433  acres  are 
uoenclosed. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  such  an  extensive 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  large,  although 
it  does  not  attain  to  such  proportions  as  in  the  south,  the  average  of  this 
division  being  1,666  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  5,174  acres  in  Gregory 
and  a  minimum  of  781  acres  in  Canbelego. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  24,410  acres : — 


Alienated 
Hoklingfi. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  IMstrict. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 
117 
363 
390 
235 
38 

acres. 

1,110 

69,727 

245,995 

660,376 

927,588 

per  cent, 

0-06 

3-66 

12-91 

34-67 

48-70 

acres. 
186 
5.130 
7,740 
8,864 
2,394 

per  cent. 
1676 

31  to  400  acres  

7-35 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

315 
1-34 
0-26 

Total   

1,143 

1,904,796 

100  00 

24,314 

1-28 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  8,202,203  acres, 
of  which  8,050,206  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
is  2,381,584  acres,  and  under  settlement  lease  36,452  acres  ;  and  there 
are  85,969  acres  under  homestead  lease  in  the  county  of  Canbelego. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  only  3,444  acres;  and  the  value  of 
improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  j£910,664,  or  an  average  of  about 
28.  3d.  per  acre  occupied.  There  are  843  lessees,  of  whom  806  also  have 
alienated  estates,  and  37  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
10,106,999  acres,  of  which  10,079,241  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral 
and  dairying  industry.  The  total  area  embraced  in  the  counties  com- 
prising the  western-central  district  is  11,228,520  acres,  and  making 
allowance  for  alienated  estates  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under 
lease  an  area  of  not  more  than  1,090,000  acres. 


nVRAL  SETTLEMENT. 


North-Webtekn  Slope. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  slope  o£  the  Dividing  Bajige, 
the  distribution  of  settlement  closely  resembles  that  met  with  in.  the 
division  just  examined,  as  the  following  table  shows  :- 


Oo™irfe«ot- 

ATMAlieiuited. 

^ 

ll 

ll 

II 

ffl 

■^ 
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5^ 
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1 

1 

I 

II 

1-3 

II 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Nn 

No 

Nn 

Nn 

Nn 

No 

Nn 

acres. 

screg. 

una. 

JamiMii 

^"i 

" 

M 

■i\njii 

as 

Polllnger    

29e 

IM 

TZ 

24 

12* 

Ml 

\M.:&i 

Total    

766 

,65     1    60 

.,m 

14 

90 

'■" 

4,»CT,B« 

220.403 

4,!Hr,WI 

The  area  alienated  is  4,5i7,751  acres,  or  23-74  per  cent  of  the  total 
area,  which  is  19,157,800  acres.  The  highest  proportion  of  alienated  Untl 
is  in  Pottinger,  around  Gunnedah,  where  897,011  acres,  or  49-72  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,804,120  acres,  hate 
been,  alienated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pastoralists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  class  on  the  best  portion 
of  the  famed  Liverpool  Plains.  The  competition  between  the  pastoral- 
ists and  the  selectors  was  not  so  keen. in  the  north-western  disttict 
as  it  was  in  the  central,  and  more  particularly  iu  the  south-western 
division,  presumably  because  the  land,  though  equally  good  in  qn^ty, 
is  too  distant  from  the  markets,  and  the  country  is  more  exposed  to 
extreme  climatic  influences  in  the  northern  parts.  The  average  area  , 
of  holdings  throughout  the  district,  though  higher  than  in  tfa.e  centnl-  . 
western  district,  is  not  so  large  as  the  average  in  the  south-west,  reaching 
1,922  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  4,540  acres  in  Courallie,  owing  to  cansea 
explained  above,  and  a  minimum  of  446  acres  in  White.  The  dxstrrrt  ' 
with  the  exceptionof  its  eastern  portion,  abutting  on  tie  bonndii^ 
the  tableland  of  New  England,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasti:;  _ 
of  stock.  There  are  329  tenant  occupiers,  renting  220,403  acre&  ;- 
balance  of  the  alienated  area — 4,327,348  acres — being  occu  '  ""  '■" 
proprietors.    The  total  number  of  holdings  is  2,366.  of  t 
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freehold,  165  private  rented  properties,  60  partly  freehold  and  partly 
private  rented  lands,  1,271  freeholds  to  which  have  been  added  Crown 
lands,  14  private  rented  lands  with  Crown  lands  attached,  and  90  partly 
freehold  and  partly  private  rented  and  Crown  lands. 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  ianot  large,amounting 
only  to  4-85  per  cent,  for  the  district.  In  White,  however,  it  reaches 
14-87  per  cent.;  in  Benarba,  14-22  per  cent;  in  Stapylton,  11-48  per 
cent.;  in  Napier,  8-63  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Coiirallie,  7-78  per  cent. ;  but 
the  proportion  is  very  small  everywhere  else.  The  greater  part  of  the 
alienated  land  in  the  tUstrict  is  enclosed,  only  93,941  acres  out  of  a  total 
of  4,547,751  acres  remaining  open.  The  area  cultivated  is  19,217  acres, 
17,085  acres  being  tilled  by  proprietors  and  2,132  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follow.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  30,518  acres  : — 


HoMngs. 

ArfB  ol  HoMingg. 

size  of  Holdldga. 

ToUl. 

Ic  Tatut  Area 
of  District. 

TotnU 

ol  Holdlogs. 

No. 
225 
956 

688    . 
405    . 
92 

1.755 

1B9,085 

444,645 

1,134,594 

2,867,672 

percent 
0-04 
3-50 
9-78 
24-95 
61-73 

8,869 
4,637 
3,91! 

l,-378 

percent 
24  05 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    .. 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0-34 
0-05 

Total    

2,366 

4,547,751 

100-00 

19,217 

0-42 

In  the  north-western  district  there  are  under  lease  10,351,490  acres 
of  Crown  lands,  9,517,453  acres  being  enclosed  and  834,037  acres  open. 
The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  2,654,232  acres,  and  there  are 
65,131  acres  under  settlement  lease.  There  is  no  cultivation  to  speak 
of,  the  entire  area  under  crop  being  only  407  acres.  The  value  of 
improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  £754,441,  or  about  Is.  6d. 
per  acre.  There  are  1,444  lessees,  1,375  occupying  Crown  lands  in 
addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and  69  occupying  Crown  lands  only. 

The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  14,899,241 
acres,  and  deducting  the  area  cultivated,  19,624  acres,  there  remain 
14,879,617  acres  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying  industries— 
chiefly,  of  course,  the  former.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprising 
this  division  being  19,157,800  acres,  the  area  remaining  unalienated  and 
unoccupied  by  lease,  allowing  for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in 
extent  which  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above,  will  not  be 
iijm-e  than  .-iljout  4,-20O,OU0  acres. 


Tub  Western  Plains. 

it  of  thfi  ooloDT  settlement  is  making  but  alow 
HBb^P^  -^  '"'  '   p'eat  mining  centre  of  Broken 
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Hill,  aitiiated  on  the  boundaiy  of  the  neighbouring  colonj  of  South 
Australia,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled  within  the  last  isw 
years,  the  whole  of  this  -vast  portion  of  the  domain  of  New  South  Wales 
is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock.  Sheep-breeding  is  practically 
the  only  industry,  the  general  character  of  the  country  mihtating 
against  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle.  The  present  state  of  settlement 
on  the  western  plains  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below : — 


Counties, 


Oocupien  of — 


I 
I 


i 

•c 


o    • 

is 


n 
I 

a<5 


lis 


£ 


5 


8. 


^ 


Alienated. 


s 


t 

a 

s 
I 

•c 

04 


o 


Finch 

Namn   

Cnlgoa    

Gunderbooka    . . 

Irrara 

Barrona 

Cowper  

Clydfe  

Robinson    

Vanda     

Liandsboroufi^  .. 
Booroondarra  .. 

Kanldn    

Killara    

Woore     

Weronda   

Mouramba     . . . . 

JUazland    

Moaeeiel  

Franklin    

Waljeers    

Oaira    

Tfcila 

Kilfera    

Manara   

Youngr    

Yungnulgxa 

Fiti^erald 

Ularara  

Yantara 

Delalah  

Thoulcanna  .... 

Wentworth    

Tara    

Windeyer 

Perry  

Menindie    

Livingstone  

Yancowinna 

Tandora 

Famell    

Mootwingee 

Evelyn    

Poole  

Tongowoko    . . . . 

Total    


No. 
8 

8 
10 
22 

4 

•  • 

15 
9 

ao 

4 


2 

1 

S 

1 

29 

26 

7 

6 

1 

41 

10 

3 

*29 
3 
1 
2 
1 

•  • 

1 
35 
2 
4 
3 
2 
8 
149 
5 
3 
4 
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486 


No. 

5 

II 

1 

2 


10 
3 

10 
1 


1 
1 

1 

> 

8 

4 
1 
2 
2 

4 


8 
3 
1 


1 
2 
1 


1 
49 


130 


No. 
2 


1 
1 


6 
4 


2 
1 


24 


No. 
23 
18 

6 
16 

7 

•  • 

15 
23 
14 

8 
4 
4 
4 
2 
7 
1 

12 

17 
8 

21 
9 

20 
9 
4 
7 

17 
S 
1 
4 
4 
1 
3 

15 

12 
6 
8 
3 
9 

13 
4 
2 
8 
4 
1 
4 

381 


No. 


1 
2 


4 
1 


20 


No. 
2 
1 
1 


1 
6 


4 
3 
3 


1 
2 


26 


No. 
39 
42 
18 
40 
11 

■  •  •  • 

46 

41 

45 

14 

5 

4 

8 

4 

11 

3 

45 

47 

17 

32 

16 

74 

28 

7 

7 

57 

10 

8 

8 

5 

1 

6 

65 

20 

10 

12 

5 

18 

216 

9 

5 

12 

11 

1 

5 

1,067 


acresL 
137,821 
57,578 
15,900 
29,109 
11,802 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

72,556 

95,821 

12,082 

9,272 

0,116 

2,100 

5,856 

2,304 

7,145 

1,600 

10,301 

61,453 

23,222 

213,789 

236,003 

348,100 

18,612 

12,844 

49.788 

22,676 

18,270 

640 

6,721 

3,838 

360 

2,730 

81,216 

40,946 

27,592 

44,996 

4,246 

13,728 

12,648 

3,064 

6.323 

6,041 

4,752 

120 

2,060 

1,741,189 


69,981 

24,672 

1,720 

825 


4.117 
9,161 

036 
S,180 

100 

•  •  •  • 

440 
145 
120 

•  •  •  • 

633 

646 

1,330 

9,950 

82,291 

5,379 

81 


2,028 

4,356 

80 

9 


40 

11 

8,606 

•  •  •  • 

120 

•  •  •  • 

10 
856 


248 


171,419 
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H)7,7K 
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11,808 
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1S,45S 

9,216 
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6,296 
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10,834 
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24,56s 
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49,7S5 
S4,?W 
17,626 
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6,730 
3,838 
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2,77"i 
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49,550 

27,5K 

45,116 

4,245 

13,73S 

18,508 

8,0W 

6,33 

6.(HI 

5,000 
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2,060 

1,912,558 
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The  proportioLQ  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*31  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  this  district,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,912,558  acres  out  of  82,705,080 
acres  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  Of  this  area^  1,741,139 
acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  huadowners,  and  only  171,419  acres  are 
held  under  private  lease,  this  kind  of  tenure  being  principally  met  with 
in  the  counties  of  Finch,  !N'arran,  Waljeers,  Clyde,  Franklin,  and  Tara. 
The  total  number  of  holdings  is  1,067,  of  which  486  are  freehold  ;  130 
private  rented  properties ;  24  partly  freehold  asid  partly  private  leasehold ; 
381  freeholds  to  which  considerable  areas  of  Crown  lands  are  attached  ; 
20  private  rented  holdings  with  Crown  lands  attached ;  and  26  freeholds 
with  both,  private  rented  and  Crown  lands  attached.  The  average  area 
of  alienated  holdings  for  the  whole  western  division  is  1,792  acres,  the 
average  in  many  counties,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  holdings,  being 
very  large.  In  Waljeers  it  reaches  1 6,181  acres ;  in  Manara,  7, 1 12  acres  ; 
in  Franklin,  6,990  acres;  in  Finch,  5,327  acxes;  and  in  Caira,  4,777 
acres.  The  average  in  Perry  is  3,759  acres  ;  in  Windeyer,  2,759  acres  ; 
in  Clyde,  2,548  acres ;  in  Tara>  2^477  acres;  in  Narran,  1,958  acres;  in 
Landsborough,  1,843  acres ;  in  Kilfera,  1,835  acres ;  in  Yungnulgra, 
1,763  acres ;  in  Cowper,  1,667  acres ;  in  Wentworth,  1,477  acres ;  in 
Mossgiel,  1,444  acres ;  in  Blaxland,  1,321  acres ;  and  in  Famell,  1,265 
acres.  In  Irrara  it  is  1,073  acres ;  diminishing  in  the  other  counties 
from  979  acres  in  Culgoa  to  120  acres  in  Poole ;  while  in  Yancowinna 
(m  the  Src^en  Hill  District)  there  are  216  holdings  averaging  62  acres 
each.  The  land  is  used  purely  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  the 
vicinity  ol  townships,  where  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  are 
carried  on,  principally  by  Chinese. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,774,010  acres ; 
and  unenclosed,  138,548  acres.  In  cultivation  there  is  an  area  of  7,413 
acres,  only  181  acres  of  which  are  tilled  by  tenants.  The  average  area 
of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  33,956  acres. 

The  holdings  on  the  western  plains  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holding*. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
357 
334 
180 
159 
37 

acres. 

1,150 

46,067 

118,973 

489,979 

1,256,389 

per  cent. 

006 

2-41 

6-22 

26-62 

65-69 

acres. 
142 
1,609 
1,920 
2,380 
1,362 

per  cent. 
12-35 

3l  to  400  acres 

3-49 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1-61 

1,001  to  10,000  acr«a  ... 
10,001  acreaand  upwards 

0-49 
O'll 

Total  

1,067 

1,912,558 

10000 

7,413 

0-39 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  very  large,  there 
being  no  less  than  72,553,701  acres  under  various  forms  of  lease. 
Under  homestead  lease  there  are  9,913,204  acres.  There  is  a  small 
area  of  416,494  acres  under  conditional  lease,  granted  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  but  this  form  of  lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  western 
division.  The  number  of  lessees  of  Crown  lands  is  1,682,  of  whom 
427  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  while 
1,255  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  value  of  improvements  is  returned 
at  £4,033,293 — an  average  of  about  Is.  Id.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
74,466,259  acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  with  the 
exception  of  12,837  acres  under  crop.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  of 
the  western  plains  is  computed  at  82,705,080  acres,  and  the  area 
remaining  unoccupied  or  unalienated  is,  therefore,  little  more  than  eight 
and  a  quarter  million  acres. 


Area  of  Holdings. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  that  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
the  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  under- 
stood in  older  settled  communities,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
90*55  per  cent,  of  the  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an  area  of  38,320,961  acres ;  whilst  only 
4,000,965  acres,  or  9*45  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  free- 
holders. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  through- 
out the  colony,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land.  It  will  be 
understood  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  reference  is 
made  to  holders  who  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  lands, 
the  area  of  such  Crown  lands  is  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  size  of 
the  holdings : — 
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ABEA  OF  ALIENATED  SOLBINGS. 
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The  alienated  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  tahle  just  given, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which 
also  show  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings 
of  each  specified  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Freehold. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Proportion 

to  Total  Alienated  Area 

of  the  Colony. 
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1-63 
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1,449,679 

11,832,981 

24-53 
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• 

20,919,276 

47-59 

1-84 

38,320,961 

4,000,965 

42,321,926 

90-54 

9-46 

^  cent. 
0*34 
11-11 
11-16 
27-96 
49-43 
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The  above  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  coloni- 
zation in  N'ew  South  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  watch  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  settlement 
in  this  country.  The  proportion  of  land  in  holdings  less  than  30  acres 
in  extent  is  only  0-34  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  in  the 
colony,  and  represents  an  aggregate  of  142,393  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
42,321,926  acres;  this  small  acreage  consists  of  16,319  holdings,  each 
occupying  an  average  of  8-7  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400 
acres  in  extent  number  31,626,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,702,413 
acres,  or  11-11  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  colony,  giving  an 
average  of  149  acres  per  holding.  It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultivation  is  to  be  found.  In  areas 
between  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found  7,423  estates,  the  number 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  ai'ea  increases,  aggregating  in  all  4,724,863 
acres,  or  11*16  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  giving  each  an  average 
of  637  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  marked  in 
the  holdings 'between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their  number 
being  only  4,482,  whilst  they  aggregate  11,832,981  acreB^  or  27*96  per 
cent,   of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  colony,  iCOdBltJKnMMO  of 
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2^640  aeres  per  holding.  Tbe  dimax  is  reached,  however,  in  the  holdingB 
of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent.  Of  these  there  are  but  679, 
aggregating  20,919,276  acres,  or  49*43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area 
alienated  £roin  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  30^819  acres. 


Settlement  and  Agricultubk 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  state  of  agriculture  and  of  settlement 
on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  colony  caviot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  figures.  The 
following  table  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  carry  with  them 
their  own  explanation  : — 


Size  of  HoldingB. 
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Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  these 
series,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  colony,  is 
found  in  holdings  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  represents  only 
11*79  per  cent,  of  it;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  leas  than  31  acres 
in  extent,  as  much  as  33*55  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  is  under 
cultivation.  The  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  higher  areas 
are  reached,  being  reduced  to  0*53  per  cent  in  those  over  10,000  aeres. 

From  the  table  given  on  page  302,  some  interesting  information  may 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owners  ol 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  rented  lands, 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  either 
from  private  owners  or  from  the  Grown ;  but  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of   these   two   phases  of   settlement    may   be   obtained   by  an 
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eKamination  of  tho  following  table,  in  which  the  holdings  are  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes  ;— 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
freeholds  only  is  31,805,  the  proportion  to  the  f«tal  number  of  occupiers 
being  fairly  constuit  in  each  size  of  holdings.  Absolute  tenants  of 
private  lands,  who  number  13,343,  arc  far  more  numerous  in  the 
smaller  classes  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and 
in  proportion  as  the  estates  become  larger.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  holders  of  freehold  and  private  rented  land,  who  number 
only  3,788.  The  persons  who  possess  freeholds  with  Crown  lands 
attached  number  10,371,  and  45  per  cent,  of  tho  holdings  over  1,000 
acres  in  extent  are  in  this  category.  Occupiers  whose  holdings  are 
partly  made  up  of  private  rented  lands  and  partly  of  Crown  lands  only 
number  251  altogether  ;  while  owners  of  freehold,  who  are  Crown 
tenants  and  private  tenants  at  the  same  time,  show  a  total  of  972. 

There  are  2,124  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  only,  not  connected  with 
alienated  holdings.  The  total  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acre  in 
extent  in  the  colony  is  42,321,926  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands 
occnpied    (excluding   8,577,725  acres  which  were  not    returned    and 
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whieh  were  probably  abandoned)  115,834,868  acres,  making  a  total  of 
158,156,794  acres.  Of  this  area,  156,808,194  acres  are  used  for  graziii^ 
and  dairying,  and  1,348,600  acres  for  agriculture.  The  total  value  <^ 
improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  J&8, 159,733 — equal  to 
Is.  5d.  per  acre. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settlement  only, 
and  account  for  42,321,926  acres  out  of  a  total  of  44,833,006  acres  that 
have  been  alienated.  The  balance  of  2,511,080  acres  represents  lands 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned,  to  all  appearances,  bj 
.  their  owners.  The  lands  of  the  colony  are  held  by  125,000  persons, 
the  owners  being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns  and  the 
countr:y.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of  lands  is  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  the  second  volume,  and  some  interesting  particulars  are  there 
given  which  the  land  tax  has  brought  to  light. 

Labour  Settlements. 

In  June,  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
labour  settlements,  thus  enabling  persons  without  capital  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  land  may  be  leased  for  twenty-eight 
years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  granted  to  enable 
the  settlers  to  carry  on  operations,  the  first  repayment  of  the  loan  and  the 
rent  of  the  land  not  being  required  until  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  lease.  During  1894  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,  empowering 
the  Minister  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  under  the  original 
Act.  The  control  of  each  establishment  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 
Funds  are  provided  by  the  Treasury  from  which  the  Board  may,  with  the 
.  approval  of  the  Minister,  grant  the  following  sums  : — To  each  enrolled 
member  with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  not  exceeding  j£50 ;  to  married 
persons  without  family,  a  sum  not  exceeding  J640 ;  and  to  each  member 
unmarried,  a  sum  not  exceeding  X30.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1895, 
three  settlements  were  in  existence,  viz.,  Pitt  Town,  Wilberforoe,  and 
Bega.  The  Pitt  Town  settlement,  which  was  established  in  June,  1893, 
has  an  area  of  2,100  acres.  The  total  population  at  the  end  of  1895  was 
129,  viz.,  23  men,  22  women,  and  84  children.  The  value  of  iin]»ove- 
ments,  exclusive  of  crops,  is  £4,685,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans 
cadvanced,  £7,705.  The  Bega  settlement  was  established  in  July,  1893, 
the  area  being  1,360  acres  and  the  population  consisting  of  19  men, 
19  women,  and  77  children,  or  a  total  of  115.  The  improvecnents  are 
-valued  at  £l,253,-and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £1,350.  In  August,  1893, 
the  Wilberforce  eettlement  «was  fonned,  and  now  contains  1,630  acres, 
finding  home  and  employment  for  19  men  and  14  women,  with.  51 
ohildren,  or  a  total  population  of  84.  The  value  of  improvements  is 
£2,532,  and  the  amount  of  loans  advanced  £1,940. 
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THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  varied  as  the  climate  is  diversi- 
fied, and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  may  be  cultivated 
not  only  the  productions  of  the  temperate  regions,  but  even  those  of 
cold  and  of  sub-tropical  latitudes.  Except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged 
portions  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the  north- 
western districts,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  area  absolutely  unfit  for  occupation  of  any  sort  has  been  roughly 
estiiaated  at  less  than  5,000,000  acres;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  adapted  for  settlement  is  in  some  form  or  other 
capable  of  being  cultivated.  But  success  in  tillage  in  the  colony  is 
altogether  independent  of  tlie  mere  fitness  of  the  soil  for  cultivation. 
An  irregular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  which 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the 
interior,  have  impeded  the  advance  of  agriculture  in  the  great  western 
plains.  And  to  these  obstacles  there  may  be  added  the  cost  of  transport, 
which,  owing  to  the  great  distance  that  produce  has  to  be  carried  by 
land,  has  told  greatly  against  cultivation  for  export — a  resource  which 
must  be  the  chief  hope  of  the  farmers  in  a  country  so  sparsely  popu- 
lated as  New  South  Wales,  and  consequently  one  afibrding  such  a  small 
home  market. 

Cultivation. 

The  records  relating  to  the  farming  operations  of  the  early  days  of  the 
colony  are  necessarily  both  imperfect  and  meagre.  Among  other  items 
of  interest,  it  is  recorded  that  the  first  settler,  a  man  named  James 
Kuse,  entered  on  his  farm  of  30  acres  at  Farramatta  on  the  25  th 
February,  1789  ;  and  that  the  first  free  emigrant  to  undertake  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  of  the  colony  was  a  German,  named  Philip  Schaffer, 
who  came  out  with  the  First  Fleet  as  an  agricultural  superintendent, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  attempt  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  The  first  Government  farm  was  an  area  of  9  acres  at 
Farm  Cove,  the  designation  of  which  still  preserves  a  memory  of  this 
early  essay  in  husbandry,  as  does  that  of  Garden  Island,  where  one  of 
the  first  attempts  in  fruit-growing  was  made.  The  character  of  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Farm  Cove  was,  however,  by  no  means  favourable 
to  agriculture,  and  the  crop  produced  was  consequently  very  inadequate. 
An  agricultural  settlement  was  next  formed  at  Rosehill,  now  known  as 
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Parramatta  ;  and  in  November,  1791,  there  were  here  upwards  of  700 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  During  the  same  year  it  is  recorded 
that  no  less  than  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  well  as  500  bushels  oi 
maize,  were  reaped  on  Norfolk  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1792 
there  were  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  1,186  acres  with  maize, 
208  with  wheat,  and  24  with  barley  ;  121  acres  were  laid  out  as  gardens; 
and  161  acres  had  been  cleared  ready  for  the  plough.  In  1800  the  total 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  amounted  to  7,677  acres.  In  1803  no 
less  than  125,476  acres  were  occupied  by  the  Government,  or  had  been 
granted  to  individuals;  16,624  acres  had  been  cleared,  7,118  acres 
were  under  wheat,  the  average  yield  being  18  bushels  to  the  acre;  and 
5,279  acres  were  under  barley,  maize,  and  other  crops.  Owing  partly  to 
disastrous  floods,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  political  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  during  the  next  few  years,  the  area  in  cultivation  decreased, 
and  when  Governor  Macquarie  came  to  the  colony  in  1810,  only 
7,615  acres  of  land  were  in  tillage,  while  when  he  left  in  1821  this 
area  had  increased  to  32,267  acres.  With  the  crossing  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  the  area  of  settlement  was  largely  widened,  but  agriculture 
was  for  many  years  confined  to  the  coastal  zone  and  the  table-land. 
At  the  present  time  an  area  comprising  nearly  1,650,000  acres,  including 
grass-lands,  is  in  cultivation  ;  while  if  the  area  prepared  and  cleared  for 
the  next  season's  agricultural  operations  be  included,  the  total  reaches 
2,040,573  acres.  The  area  under  crops,  properly  so  called,  during  the 
year  ended  March,  1896,  was  1,348,600  acres,  and  that  under  artificially- 
sown  grasses,  300,862  acres,  or  a  total  area  in  cultivation  of  1,649,462 
acres. 

The  progress  of  cultivation  from  year  to  year,  beginning  in  1877  and 
continued  to  the  present  time,  is  shown  below.  The  decrease  of  39,080 
acres  in  1896  wsis  wholly  due  to  the  smaller  area  returned  as  under 
permanent  artificially-sown  grasses.  The  area  actually  under  crops  was 
larger  by  22,636  acres  than  in  1895,  but  that  under  grasses  declined  to 
the  extent  of  61,716  acres : — 
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Only  about  0*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is 
actually  devoted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  if  the 
small  extent  of  land  upon  which  permanent  artificial  grasses  have  been 
sown  for  dairy-farming  purposes  be  added  to  the  area  under  crops, 
the  proportion  reaches  but  little  over  0*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  colony,  and  represents  about  1*3  acres  per  head  of  its  population. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  cultivated  area,  computed  on  the  total  area 
of  alienated  rural  lands,  is  about  3*2  per  cent. 

An  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  in  this  country  purchased  lands 
are  used  by  the  settlers  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  Crown  leases 
only  are  used  for  grazing ;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  the 
great  majority  of  selectors  are  only  graziers  in  a  small  way  of  business, 
and  agricultural  settlements,  pure  and  simple,  are  confined  to  very 
limited  areas  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal 
rivers,  and  around  two  or  three  centres  in  the  middle  division  of  the  table- 
land. Of  the  total  area  under  crops,  1,001,584  acres,  or  74*27  per  cent., 
were  cultivated  by  the  owners;  while  347,016  acres,  or  25*73  per  cent., 
were  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers,  including  Crown  land  lessees.  If 
the  area  under  permanent  grasses  were  added,  the  proportion  of 
cultivated  leased  lands  would  be  somewhat  higher,  as  a  number  of  the 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern  coast  district,  where  grass  is  largely  sown, 
are  held  on  lease. 

New  South  Wales  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts  where  agriculture  has  taken  a  hold,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  secondary  to  stock-breeding.    This  circumstance 
is  by  no  means  due  to  lack  of  good  land,  and  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
defects  t)f  the  climate;  for  the  colony  possesses  land  the  capabilities  of 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  any  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  its  climate  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  been  carried  on  for 
years  past.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  yield  of  crops  in  New  Sonth  Wales  is 
larger  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  continental  colony,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  communication  with  the  metropolitan  market  is  much  more  difiicult. 
Agriculture  cannot  be  developed  unless  access  to  the  markets  be  rendered 
both  easy  and  cheap,  and  to  secure  this  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  vast, 
and  with  so  small  a  population,  is  a  matter  not  easily  accomplished.    Up 
to  the  present,  stock-rearing  has  maintained  the  position  of  an  occupation 
which,  while  entailing  considerably  less   physical  labour  and  personal 
inconvenience,  has  yielded  results  far  more  remunerative  than  those  of 
agriculture  ;  but  as  population  increases,  and  there  remains  no  more 
land  to  be  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  agricultural  pursuits  must  be 
resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever-increasing  demand.     As  it  is, 
however,  the  land  devoted  to  agriculture  affords  permanent  employment 
to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  working  population  of  the  province.     The 
area  actually  under  crop  varies,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
but  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  surface  cleared  for  utilisation  in 
this  way. 
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The  number  of  persons  reported  as  employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy- 
farming  pursuits  during  the  jear  ended  March,  1896,  was  86,772,  of  whom 
15,298werefemales.  Of  the  total  number,  59, 838  males  and  4, 203  females 
were  engaged  in  purely  farming  operations,  whilst  the  dairy-lamiiiig 
industry  gave  employment  to  11,636  males  and  11,095  females.  If  ta 
these  be  added  31,930  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  estimated 
that  rural  occupations  absorb  the  enei^es  of  118,702  persons.  As  the 
geographical  distribution  of  employment  in  these  pursuits  presents  in- 
teresting features,  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  great  divisions 
(^  the  colony,  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  are  shown  below. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  number  given  as  engaged  in  dairy- 
farming  does  not  include  338  hands  employed  in  town  factories : — 


Persons  employed  in  AgriculionJ  Punniits 
prindpcJIy. 

Persons 

em- 
ployed in 
Pastoral 
Pursuits. 

FeisoDi 
em- 

Division 

Agrioultnre. 

Dairy  Fuming. 

Totel. 

ployed  ID 

RunI 

Oociqa- 

Mates. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

tions. 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

10,702 

6,544 

7,064 
4,062 

1 

267 

391 

258 
155 

1,613 

870 

746 
5,775 

1,528 

1,362 

276 
3,216 

14,100 
9,167 

8,334 
13,197 

1 

1,413 

971 

232 

1,317- 

15,513 

Hunterand  Hawkesbury 
Valleys  

County  of  Cumberland 
and  Metropolis 

Southern  District 

I0,13S 

8,56ft 
14,514 

Total  

28,362 

1,061 

9,004 

6,381 

44,798 

3,933 

48,731 

The  Table-land 
Northern  District 

4,784 
9,649 
9,424. 

376 

1,264 

651 

284 

766 

1,313 

627 
1,491 
1,993 

6,071 
13,069 
13,381 

3,288 
3,419 
5,571 

9,359 

Central           ,, 

16,488 

Southern        „     

18,9S2 

Total  

23,757 

2,291 

2,362 

4,111 

32,521 

12,278 

44,799 

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  District 

1,294 
714 

6,201 

124 
167 

630 

66 
13 

162 

1 

166 
29 

366 

1,649 
913 

6,249 

3,927 
2,105 

4,458 

5,576 

Central           ,,      

Southern    District  and 
Valley  of  the  Murray 

3»018 
10,707 

Total  

7,209 

811 

230 

561 

8^811 

10,490 

1^,301 

The  Western  Plains    

620 

40 

40 

42 

642 

6,229 

5,871 

Grand  Total 

69,838 

4,203 

11,636 

11,095 

86,772 

31,930 

118,702 
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In  order  to  appreciate  tlie  proper  bearing  of  the  figures  in  the  above 
taHe,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  them  in  conjunction  with  the  figures 
showing  the  area  brought  into  cultivation  within  each  division,  and 
these  will  be  found  appended  : — 


Division. 

Total  Area 
oocupied. 

Area  under 
Crops. 

Area 

Cleared  and 

Prepared 

Cultivation. 

Area 

under 

Pennanent 

ArtifidaUy- 

80wn  Grasses. 

Area 

Rinji^-barked 

and 

Partially 

Cleared. 

The  Coast — 
Northern  District* . . . 
Hunter  and  Hawkes- 
burv  Vallevs 

acres. 
3,660,786 

1,874,248 

465,260 
1,957,611 

acres. 
144,575 

62,028 

41,510 
40,870 

acres. 
18,312 

17,088 

3,569 
16,286 

acres. 
84,982 

5,179 

1,019 
150,761 

acres. 
719^401 

566,475 

32,058 
627,600 

County    of    Cumber- 
land and  Metropolis 
Southern  District 

Total 

7,857,905 

288,983 

55,255 

241,941 

1.945.534 

The  Table-land 

Northern  District 

Central          ,,      

Southern        „      

10,365,754 

8,677,726 

12,082,215 

90,439 
237,149 
251,000 

47,985 
89,437 
70,021 

9,084 
13,915 
16,730 

2,148,216 
3,024,617 
4,297,370 

Total 

31,125,695 

578,588 

207,443 

39,729 

9.470.203 

• 

The  Western  Slope— 
Northern  District.. . . . 

Central          „     

Southern  District,  and 
Valley  of  the  Mur- 
ray   

14,899,241 
10,106,999 

19,700,695 

19,624 
27,768 

420,810 

14,116 
7,583 

103,695 

469 
3,333 

15.287 

2,311,082 
3,748,214 

5,688,891 

J • 

Total 

44,706.935 

468,192 

125,394 

19,089 

11,748,187 

The  Western  Plains  ... 

74,466,259 

12,837 

3,019 

103 

2,406,452 

Grand  Total 

158,156,794 

1,348,600 

391,111 

300,862 

25,570,376 

Putting  together  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  area  to  each  person  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  is 
1,332  acres,  ranging  from  54  acres  in  the  metropolitan  county  to  12,684 
acres  in  the  western  plains.  The  average  for  each  district  is  shown 
below,  and  though  a  close  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  between  the 
actual  area  aftbrding  employment  to  a  man  in  each  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  farming,  it  will  be  apparent  enough  that  the  districts 
devoted  to  market-gardening,  fruit-growingi^  dau^iiigy  oermJL-farming, 
and  grassing  offer  most  employment  per  uiulifliHMBiriiHHilbAiTen. 
Apart    from    the    metropolitan    distric^^ 
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orchards  and  market-gardens,  the  South  Coast  Districts  surpass  all  tbe 
others  with  one  person  to  every  135  acres,  followed  by  the  Hunter  River 
District,  with  one  to  every  185  acres,  and  the  North  Coast,  with  one  to 
every  230  acres.  Only  two  other  districts  fall  below  the  proportion  of 
one  person  to  1,000  acres. 


Division^ 


Area 
occupied. 


Persons 
employed. 


Area  to  each 

person 

emplo3'ed. 


The  Coast— 

Northern  District 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

Southern  District 

Total    

The  Table-land— 

Northern  District 

Central  District 

Southern  District 

Total    

The  Western  Slope — 

Northern  District 

Central  District 

Southern  District  and  Valley  of  the  Murray 

Total    

The  Western  Plains 

Grand  Total   


acres. 
3,560,786 
1,874,248 

465,260 
1,957,611 


7,857,905 


10,365,754 

8,677,726 

12,082,215 


31,125,695 


No. 
15,513 
10,138 

8,566 
14,514 


acres. 

230 

185 

54 

135 


48,731 


9,359 
16,488 
18,952 


44,799 


14,899,241 
10,106,999 
19,700,695 


44,706,935 


74,466,259 


158,156,794 


5,576 

3,018 

10,707 


19,301 


5,871 


118,702 


161 


1,108 
526 
638 


695 


2,672 
3,349 
1,840 


2,316 


12,684 


1,332 


The  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  198,848,000  acres.  Exclusive 
of  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the  area  is  estimated  at  195,882, 150  acres, 
of  which  42,321,926  acres  of  alienated  land,  and  115,834,868  acres  of 
Crown  land,  making  a  total  of  158,156,794  acres,  were  devoted  to  rural 
industries  on  the  31st  March,  1896.  Of  this  area,  13,585,374  acres  of 
alienated  land  and  11,985,002  acres  of  Crown  land  were  ring-barked 
and  partly  cleared ;  284,937  acres  of  alienated  land  and  15,925  acres 
of  Crown  land  were  under  permanent  artificially-sown  grasses;  391,111 
acres  of  alienated  land  were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation ;  and 
1,325,940  acres  of  alienated  land  and  22,660  acres  of  Crown  land 
making  a  total  of  1,348,600  acres,  were  under  crops.  Cultivation  is 
carried  on  thi'oughout  the  colony  in  patches  scattered  over  vast  stock- 
grazing  areas.  The  best  lands  for  producing  cereals  are  still,  and  will 
probably  remain  for  many  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  pastoralists ;  whilst 
fanners  have  not  always  settled  on  the  kind  of  country  best  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  crops.     It  is  the  settler,  not  the  soil,  that  has 
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determined  this  point.  It  becomes,  therefore,  difficult  to  divide  the 
conntry  iato  agricultural  lands,  as  distinguished  from  those  purely 
pastoral  in  character. 

The  area  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  during  the  agricul- 
tural year  ended  31st  March,  1896,  with  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
produce  harvested,  will  be  found  below : — 


Aret. 

Are. 

Production. 

Wh»t- 

172,811 

211,1M 
13,1M 

23,760 

1K.,8S7 

*,702 

M.OSt 
31,363 

14,388 

is.ses 

20,835 
8.1.5 

ZM3 

E,lSS,81Ibuah. 
»»,87»ton8 

6,eST,0a)busb. 

374,1BI1    „ 
79.8SBlon. 

18,959    „ 

297,771    „ 
68.i7»  '  „ 
£130,735 

98,119  bush. 

Sorghum  for  Qnen  Food 

Productive    

Non-bariiiK    

ForUbltSlf°.^:: 
Non-hearios 

Uuket.gkniena 

PumpkiniundUelonti.. 

Grain 

Green  Fodder 

""•■5^ 

Green  Fodder 

8,769 
3,197 

2;«7 
8,899 

SOS 

S68 

303 

38 
a,083 

OreenFood 

OiW- 

885.678  Rails. 

GrWQFt^dder    .... 
Lucerne  uid   Sown 

0,726  bush. 

Green  Fiidder    .... 

Siigu.«uis— 

8,078     „ 

Tobicoo 

PeMmdBana 

Manjold-wu™! 

Onkms 

All  other  Crop. 

Productive 

Non.bearing  

-■siTZ 

'mam 

1,348.809 

The  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  harvested  during  the  year 
ended  March,  1896,  and  the  value  of  each  crop,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statemeat,  the  values  heing  the  average  for  the  whole  colony  at  the 
time  the  harvest  was  gathered  : — 


Crop. 

Produclin,,  or 

Value- 

- 

.■^iu^onor 

,^ 

6,195,312  bush. 

B,ra7,^    „ 

2iB;a7itoM. 

miasSac'r^ 

6^179  tons. 

3t7      ,. 

1,022.857 
l.Wrtlsil 

ni:s77 

10,513  cm. 

■ss-r- 

886,673  (pll. 
2;oB3a.i^, 

!S".°f„:;:::: 

Murkot-pirdons,... 

Peas  and  Baais 

PumpkiDi  A  Melons 

170,115 

rtrewiFood 

Brandj 

Unspecified  Crops.. 

gold-wonal    

MH 

m^ 

3H 
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The  area  under  crops,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce^  and  tbe 
averajge  value  per  acre  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  each  year  since  1881, 
are  given  below  : — 


Year  ended 
Slst  March. 

Area  under 
cropa. 

Total  Value  of 
Produce. 

Arerage  Vahie 
peraora. 

aores. 

£ 

£    8.     d. 

1871 

307,380 

2,220,000 

5  11     0 

1891 

620,180 

3,820,660 

6     1     0 

1882 

688,868 

4,l<MF,«fSo' 

7    3    8 

1883 

660,227 

3,304,801 

5    0    1 

1884 

702,131 

3,806,182 

5    8    5 

1885 

735,021 

2,836,607 

3  17    2 

1886 

737,701 

3,375,882 

4  11     6 

1887 

837,468 

3,043,645 

4  14    2 

1888 

855,627 

4,151,602 

4  17    1 

1880 

708,066 

3,208,760 

4    2    7 

1800 

047,072 

4,450,861 

4  14    2 

1801 

852,704 

4,136,887 

4  17    0 

1802 

846,383 

3,584,400 

4    4    8 

1803 

1,010,727 

3,061,367 

3  18    5 

1804 

1,206,002 

3,861,771 

3    4    0 

1805 

1,325,064 

3,305,571 

2  11    3 

1806 

1,348,600 

4,066,046 

3    0    4 

Wheat. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbury  River  Valley,  and 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Farramatta,  Liverpool,  P«irith, 
Camden,  and  Maitland,  were  the  principal  centres  of  wheat  cultivation. 
Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  with  the 
attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  diseases,  caused  these  districts 
to  be  abandoned  little  by  little  as  wheat-country,  and  on  the  disooveiy 
of  the  Bathurst  Plains  their  importance  at  once  ceased.  The  districts 
of  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Gundagai,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New 
England  were  each  in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  snitafaiht^ 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
plateau,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal  became  definitely  establiahed. 
Subsequently  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  a  south-westerly  direc* 
tion  to  the  Biverina  Plains,  where  at  present  it  is  recMTing  marked 
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attentioii,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  f oUowing  table,  showing  t^e  distri' 
bution  oi  the  area  cut  for  grain  daring  the  agricultural  year  ended 
March)  1896^,  with  the  production  and  average  yield  of  eadi  of  the  great 
divisioiiB  of  the  colony  : — 


Division. 


Area  oat  for 

grain. 


YiekL 


Total. 


Per  acre. 


The  Coast-- 

Northern  District 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 
Southern  District  , 


Total. 


The  Table-land— 

Northern  District 
Central  ,, 

Southern        „ 


Total. 


The  Western  Slopes — 


Northern  District  

Central  ,,        

Sonthem  District  and  Valley  of  the 
Murray , 


Total. 


The  Western  Plains 


Grand  Total 


acres. 


985 

1,417 

26 

485 


2,913 


36,031 

86,074 

131,256 


253,361 


7,606 
13,698 

318,110 


339,314 


1,096 


596,684 


bushels. 


10,813 

8,657 

280 

1,621 


21,371 


369,239 
691,947 
845,614 


1,906,800 


73,356 
92,945 

3,096,175 


3,262,476 


4,665 


5,195,312 


bushels. 


11-0 
61 

10-8 
3-3 


7-3 


10-2 
8-0 
6-4 


7-5 


9*8 
6*8 

9-7 


9*6 


4*3 


8*7 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  agriiculture  is  gaining  ground  in  those 
districts  inrhere  the  greatest  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates^  aecum»* 
lated  by  pastondists  under  the  auction  sales  and  improvement  dMses  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1861,  are  situated.     It  is  in  the  vaUi^^of 
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the  Murmmbidgee,  and  the  Lachlan  that  the  struggle  between  squatter 
and  selector  has  been  fiercest,  and  it  is  there  that  the  most  remarkable 
increase  in  wheat-growing  and  in  agriculture  generally  is  now  exhibited. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  tlie 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  area  cultivated  and  in  the  land  under 
wheat  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  colony  during  the  ten  years  be- 
tween March,  1886,  and  March,  1896  :— 


Division. 

Total  area  under  Crope. 

Area  under  Vi  heat  for 
Grain  and  Hay. 

1886. 

1896. 

1886. 

1896. 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District  

acres. 

98,179 

62,442 

16,212 
40,379 

acres. 

144,575 

62,028 

41,510 
40,870 

acres. 

292 

4,833 

65 
1,753 

acres. 
1,034 

Hunter        and       Hawkesbury 
Vallevs    

1,801 

County    of    Cumberland     and 
MetroDolis  

584 

Southern  District 

1,408 

Total    

217,212 

288,983 

6,943 

4,827 

The  Table-land 

Northern  District  , 

63,015 
179,033 
122,468 

90,439 
237,149 
251,000 

34,459 

112,874 

79,666 

41,383 

Central            , ,      

131,054 

Southern         

168,860 

Total    ... 

364,516 

578,688 

226,999 

341,297 

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  District 

11,664 
25,740 

111,346 

19,624 
27,758 

420,810 

8,844 
21,941 

98,424 

10,694 

Central            ,,      *. 

23,148 

Southern  District  and  Valley  of 
The  Murray 

377,321 

Total    

148,750 

468,192 

129,209 

411,163 

The  Western  Plains 

7.223 

12,837 

6,838 

12,011 

Grand  Total    

737,701 

1,348,600 

369,989 

769,298 

.  The  figures  just  given  show  clearly  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  increase,  both  in  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  and  in  general 
cultivation,  has  taken  place  in  the  Riverina  district.  Indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  additional  land  devoted  to  cereals  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  comparatively  small ;  while  in  some  districts  there  has  been 
a  falling  off.     In  the  following  table  the  area  under  wheat  harvested  for 
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grain  and  the  yield  in  basbels  are  given.    The  periods  selected  a 
the  former  table,  the  years  ended  March,  1886  and  1896  : — 


IS*. 

- 

Di\-islap. 

(or*G^.     P^luctlon. 

loroSn. 

ProducOon. 

TheCoEiBt— 

271 

2,375 

3 

25i 

bushels. 

4,500 

30,743 

15 

3,543 

985 
1,417 

26 
485 

bnshels. 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbnry  Valleje 

8.657 

2,903 

38,803 

2,913 

The  TaWe-land— 

27.281 

82.598 
67.639 

384,962 
695,694 
733.402 

36,031 

86.074 
131,256 

177.518 

1,814,058 

253,361 

The  Western  Slope— 

4,115 
10.221 

69,890 

35,924 
77,144 

766,087 

7,50G 
13.098 

318,110 

92,9*6 

Southern  District  and  Valley  o£ 

84,226 

879,156 

339,314 

220 

1,2M 

1.096 

264,867 

2.733,223 

596,684 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  daring  the  past  thirty  yeara  has  been  very 
irregular.  For  some  years  prior  to  1867  the  area  under  crop  had 
remained,  almost  stationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acres.  In 
1867,  however,  the  acreage  increased  to  175,000  acres,  and  eleven  years 
later  the  area  reaped  for  grain  was  practically  the  same,  although  during 
the  intervening  period  it  had  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres. 
Then  more  land  was  again  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  in  1879  the  ai'ea 
increased  to  233,252  acres.  Since  that  time  cultivation  has  been  greatly 
extended,  the  maximum  area  cut  for  grain  being  reached  in  1895  wiUi 
647,483  acres.  During  the  year  ended  March,  1896,  the  prolonged 
drought  greatly  damaged  the  crops,  and  the  area  reaped  for  grain  fell 
to  596,684  acres,  but  the  total  extent  of  land  under  wheat  was  only 
3,982  acres  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Below  will  be  found  a 
statement  showing  the  area  under  wheat  (or  grain  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  ■with  the  total  production  and  the  average  yield  par  a<ire.  "" 
the  year  ended  Ifarcb,  1897,  it  is  estimated  that  870^0^"^ 
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Jiave  been  sown  for  grain,  and  that  the  prodactkn  will  be  Bf  millMi 
bushels — by  far  the  largest  yield  on  record : — 


Year 

ended  Slat 

March. 

Area  under 
Crop. 

Yield. 

Year 

ended  8l8t 

Maioh. 

Area  under 
Crop.    . 

Yield. 

TotaL 

Average 
per  acre. 

TotaL 

Avenge 
per  acre. 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

.acres. 

175,033 
149,142 
164,206 
189,452 
147,997 
154,030 
177,551 
169,330 
166,911 
133,609 
146,608 
176,686 
233,262 
233,368 
253,137 
221,887 

bushels. 

2,226,027 
1,433,807 
1,787,085 
3,200,9r)9 
999,595 
2,229,642 
2,898,463 
2,273,620 
2,148,394 
1,958,640 
2,391,979 
2,465,607 
3,439,326 
3,613,266 
3,717,355 
3,405,966 

bushels. 

12-72 

9-61 
10*88 
16-89 

6-75 
14-48 
16-32 
13-43 
12-87 
14-66 
16-43 
13-84 
14-74 
15-48 
14-69 
15-36 

1 

i    1883 

1     1884 

1     1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

,     1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

acres. 

247,361 
289,757 
275,249 
264,867 
337,730 
389,390 
304,803 
419,758 
333,233 
356,666 
452,921 
593,810 
647,483 
596,684 

bushels. 

4,012,395 
4,346,437 
4,271,394 
2,733,133 
5,868,844 
4,695,849 
1,450,503 
6,570,335 
3,649,216 
3,963,668 
6,817,457 
6,502,716 
7,041,378 
5,195,312 

bushels. 

18-35 
15-00 
15-52 
10-45 
17-37 
12-06 

4-75 
15-65 
10-95 
11-11 
15-05 
10-95 
10-88 

8-71 

1882 

Average  for  30  Years 

12-78 

The  great  increase  in  the  area  under  crop  in  1897  shows  that  increased 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  yield  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
crop  payable.  Hitherto  the  colony  has  lagged  behind  its  neighbours  in 
this  important  industry,  but  in  the  above  table  it  has  been  shown  that 
lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a  payable  average  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  tardiness  in  development.  Taking  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  has  been  12*78  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  yield  of  15  bushels  has  not  been  uncommon,  while  in  1887  the  average 
reached  the  comparatively  high  figure  of  17*3  bushels.  As  before  noted, 
many  of  the  crops  were  ruined  by  the  absence  of  rain  during  1895-6, 
and  the  average  of  8*71  bushels  yielded  in  that  year  was  the  lowest 
obtained  since  1867,  with  the  exception  of  6-75  bushels  in  1871  and  4-75 
bushels  in  1889. 

Dividing  the  period  of  thirty  years  into  quinquennial  periods,  the 
average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follow  : — 

Quinquennial  period.  Average  per  acre. 

1867-71    11-68  bushels. 

1872-76    14-36       „ 

1877-81    14»99       „ 

1882-86  14*47       „ 

1887-91  ia-46       „ 

1892-^96  U-i6       „ 
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In  spite  of  the  lower  averages  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  may  be  said 
that  from  equal  qnalitiea  of  soil  a  better  yield  is  Dow  obtained  than 
twenty  years  ago — ■&  result  doe  largely  to  improved  forming ;  bnt  at 
the  sune  time  it  raust  not  be  lost  sight  of  thftt  the  occurrence  of  cust, 
smut,  and  other  forms  of  i^sease  in  wheat  has  been  less  freqnent  and 
less  gennral  of  recent  years. 

If  the  average  yield  per  acre  be  oompared  with  the  results  obtained 
ia  the  other  Auobntlasian  coloniee,  it  will  be  found  that  New  Soatli 
Wales  occupies  a  satisfactory  poBiti<m,  its  average  being  exceeded  by 
only  one  other  province  of  continental  Australia,  viz.,  (jueeoMland. 
Below  will  be  found  the  average  of  each  province,  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  obtained  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  that  in  four  out  of  the  five  continental  colonies  the 
season  1895-6  was  the  worst  experienced  during  the  decade,  the  drought 
being  general : — 


colony. 

Yield  in  ises. 

bushela. 
5.195,312 
5,660,174 

123,630 
5,929,300 

188,076 
1,164,856 
6,843,768 

Yield  per 

.enduring  ten  J 

Mrs,  IWT-W. 

.4^ 

1    U^^. 

Mi„™„n,. 

New  South  Walea 

buahelB. 
11-7 

93 
13-9 

6-5 
11-5 
17  5 
24  0 

'      boshels. 

17-4  (1887) 
;  U-5  (1887) 
i  22-1  (1888) 
1    7-9  (1890) 
1  14-0  (1890) 
1  20-2  (1889) 
i  27-9  (1896) 

bueheta. 
4-8  (1889) 

4-ti  (1896) 
4-2  (1896) 
8-1  (1896) 
16-1  (1894) 
190  (1891) 

Taamania 

Compared  with  the  production,  of  wheat  in  the  majority  of  European 
countries,  that  of  New  South  Wales  will  appear  inconsiderable,  both 
as  regards  the  total  quantity  obtained,  and  the  yield  per  acre.  In  the 
fallowing  table  will  be  found  returns  from  some  of  the  chief  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  showing  the  average  production  per  acre 
of  this  cereal ; — 

ATBnw«  ,  Avarute 

Countrj-.  yield  Country.  ■      yieW 


t>eDmark 

Uait«d  Kingdom 

Norway    

B^lgi"-"   

HolUnd . 

Manitoba 

-Germany 

Aaatria     

British  Columbia 


Ontario 

Hangar;  

Italy  

Unitfld  States 

II  Quebec,  NQvaHcijtin.  uudNtvi' 
!,      Brunswick. 

Ruasia  in  Eurupo    

ISaw  Seath  ^Walea  (30  yeara) 
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Deficiency  op  Wheat  Production. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales  still  remains  con- 
siderably below  the  consumption.  The  accompanying  table  has  been 
prepared  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  colony  in  this 
respect,  and  shows  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home  pro- 
duction, and  the  net  deficiency  for  thirty-four  years.  In  the  column 
giving  the  total  consumption,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  quantity  added 
to  or  taken  from  stocks,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  figures  showing 
the  total  consumption  and  the  average  per  head  are  exclusive  of  wheat 
required  for  seed : — 


Total  per  annum. 

Average  per  head  per  annom. 

Period  or  Year. 

Apparent 
consumption. 

Home 
production. 

Apparent 
deficiency. 

Apparent 
consumption. 

Home  pro- 
duction. 

Apparent 
deficitDcy. 

1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 
1887-91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

bushels. 

2,397,139 

3,038,512 

3,638,081 

4,415,178 

5,742,906 

7,159,762 

6,489,476 

7.656,374 

7,360,690 

7,305,786 

bushels. 

977,343 
1,712,619 
2,090,807 
2,802,310 
3,316,495 
3,896,907 
3,285,772 
5,947,861 
6,536,115 
6,079,755 

bushels. 

1,419,796 

1,325,893 

1,547,274 

1,612,868 

2,426,411 

3,262,865 

3,203,704 

1,708,523 

1,824,575 

1,226,031 

bushels. 
6-2 
6*4 
6-4 
6-4 
6-5 
6-6 
5-5 
6*3 
6-9 
5-8 

bushels. 
2-6 
3-6 
3-7 
4-0 
3-8 
3-6 
2-8 
4-9 
4-5 
4-8 

bushels. 
3-7 
2-8 
2-7 
2-4 
2-7 
3-0 
2-7 
1-4 
1-4 
1-0 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  last  given,  that  New  South  Wales 
is  still  far  from  the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  wheat  required 
for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  although  from  the  following  summary 
table  it  would  seem  that  in  this  respect  the  country  has  made  a  decided 
advance  since  the  earliest  period  referred  to  in  the  table.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  for  the  year  ended  March,  1897,  the  requirements  of  the 
population  will  be  nearly  met  for  the  first  time  : — 


Period  for  which  an 
average  has  been 

Average  per  head  per  annum. 

taken. 

Consumption. 

Home  production. 

Deficienc3'. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1862-66 

6-2 

2-5 

3-7 

1867-71 

6-4 

36 

2-8 

1872-76 

6-4 

3-7 

2-7 

1877-81 

6-4 

40 

2-4 

1882-86 

6-5 

3-8 

2-7 

1887-91 

6-6 

3-6 

3-0 

1892-95 

5-8 

4-2 

1-6 

k. 
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Tbe  defioienoy'  for  the  five  years  covered  by  the  period  188T-91  was  3 
bushels  per  head,  equivalent  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption. 
Daring  tbe  four  years  extending  from  1892  to  1895  the  consumption  of 
wheat  per  head  was  5*8  bushels,  which  is  somewhat  under  tbe  average ; 
and  the  deficiency  was  reduced  to  1*6  bushels  per  head.  Hie  probable 
requirements  for  the  year  1896^  reckoning  the  consumption  at  5*8  bushek 
per  bead,  exclusive  of  seed,  will  be  about  7,481,000  bushels;  but  in  oou- 
sequence  of  the  drought  the  year's  production  has  been  only  5,195,000 
bushels,  hence  the  colony  is  compelled  again  to  import  on  a  large  scale 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  its  population.  In  1897  the  requirements 
of  the  population  will  probably  be  about  7,651,000  bushels,  and,  with 
870,000  acres  sown  for  grain,  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  will 
reach  8-J  miUion  bu^els — or  about  100,000  bushels  short  of  the  con- 
sumption, after  allowing  for  seed. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown 
above,  amounts  to  5*8  bushels  per  head^— a  rate  which  is  higher  than  that 
oi  most  countries  the  records  of  which  are  available  for  reference,  l^e 
consumption  includes  what  is  used  for  all  purposes  except  seed,  a  fact 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  quantity  of  flour  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  biscuits  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than 
food  purposes,  is  not  inconsiderable. 


Wheat  Crop  op  the  World. 

The  importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  market  of  the  world  is 
not  great,  since  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2,309  million  bushels 
raised  in  1896  only  about  25  million  bushels,  or  I'l  per  cent.,  were 
Australasian.  The  following  statement,  the  figures  in  which,  with  the 
exception  o£  those  referring  to  the  Australasian  colonies,  have  been  taken 
from  a  return  published  in  the  Miller^  shows  the  result  of  the  wheat 
crop  for  1896,  The  yield  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay  has  been 
estimated.  In  regard  to  Australasia,  the  results  of  the  1895-6  crop  are 
given.  Tliis  season  was  a  bad  one,  and  so  far  as  present  indications  go 
that  for  1896-7  will  be  little  better,  excepting  in  New  South  Wales : — 


Country. 

Bushels. 

Ck>iinti7. 

Bushels. 

Europe — 
JiYance 

336,000,000 

336,000,000 

184,000,000 

100,OuO,000 

134,400,000 

84,000,000 

144,800,000 
56,000,000 
26,600,000 
13,200,000 

Europe  {eoinJbinued)~- 

Greece,  Cypms,  Malta,  &c.  . . 
America— 

United  States  and  Canada 

Argentine  and  Umgaay*  .... 

Mexico  and  Ohili 

7,200,000 

464,000,000 
72,000,000 
32,000,000 

180,000,000 

Rusma,  Poland,   Oancasia,  and 
Siberia 

Anstna-Hangavy,  Oroatia,  and 
t^ayonia  .,r- T--t 

Gtemiany 

Italy 

Snain  and  Portiural 

Asia- 
India    

Turkey,  Persia,  and  Japan    . . 
Africa 

80,000,000 
34,400,000 
25,114,000 

Dannblan  Provinces  and  Turkey 
in  BarODA 

United  Kingdom 

Total    

Holland  ana  Belsrium 

Switzerland  and  Scandinavia   . 

2.308.714,000 

*  Estimated. 
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The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Korth  America  for  1896  was  aloout 
,58,00.0,000  bushels  less  than  that  for  1895,  and  42,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1894.  The  crop  in  South  America  has  been  increasing.  In 
1891  the  yield  from  this  part  of  the  globe  was  about  71,000,000  bushels, 
while  in  1896  it  was  nearly  104,000,000  bushels,  due  mainly  to  the 
increased  area  put  under  wheat  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Europe  pro- 
duced the  smallest  yield  siuce  1892,  the  quantity  being  nearly  72,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1895.  Asia,  however,  showed  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  yield,  the  production  in  1896  being 
260,000,000  bushels,  as  against  208,000,000  in  1895.  In  Africa  the 
crop  of  1896  was  the  largest  since  1892. 

Notwithstanding  the  abnormaUy  high  American  returns,  their  effect 
upon  the  world's  supply  is  only  of  temporary  duration.  In  average 
years  the  importing  countries  of  Europe  require  a  supply  of  about 
200,000,000  bushels,  which  the  exporting  countries  are  not  always  ahle 
to  furnish ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
the  growth  of  the  population  is  proportionally  greater  than  the  increase 
of  area  sown  to  this  cereal.  In  Russia  and  in  Central  Europe  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  is  increasing  among  populations  that  were  in  former 
years  satisfied  with  grain  of  an  inferior  description,  while  there  is 
throughout  the  world  a  tendency  to  a  reduction  of  the  area  under  wheat 
cultivation,  the  decrease  being  estimated  at  5,000,000  acrea  The  great 
increase  in  the  breadth  of  land  sown  to  wheat  during  recent  years  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  a  surprise  to  many ;  but  the  peasants  who  emigrate 
to  South  America  from  Italy  and  Spain  should  naturally  be  expected  to 
follow  in  their  new  home  the  only  avocation  which  they  and  their  fore- 
fathers knew  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current 
year  the  importing  countries  will  require  something  like  370,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  more  than  half ;  while 
the  supplies  are  estimated  at  practically  the  same  figure,  140,000,000 
bushels  being  looked  for  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  104,000,000 
bushels  from  Russia,  72,000,000  from  from  the  Danubian  Provinces, 
32,000,000  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  the  balance  from  other 
countries. 

Australasia,  and  in  particular  !N'ew  South  Wales,  possesses  immense 
areas  of  land  now  devoted  to  sheep  rearing  that  could  be  much  more 
profitably  used  for  wheat  cultivation,  which,  in  these  days  of  depression, 
would  give  welcome  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  No  doubt 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  destined  some  day  to  provide  its  share  of 
the  wheat  requirements  of  the  world.  The  low  price  of  the  cereal  has 
been  in  many  cases  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  its  cultivation 
in  "New  South  Wales,  but  with  the  retention  of  part  of  the  advanct* 
which  the  diminished  supplies  of  the  last  two  years  have  caused, 
farmers  should  find  sufficient  inducement  to  sow  a  larger  area  to  this 
cereal. 


FALL  IN  WHEAT  PRICES. 


Price  of  "Wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  ia  subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  following 
table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March  of  each  year  since  1864,  will  show.  These 
figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  cereal,  the  rate  for  1895  being  the  lowest  of  the  series.  As  New 
South  Wales  has  never  grown  Sufficient  wheat  for  home  consumption, 
the  price  in  Sydney  is  generally  govemed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced.  These, 
again,  are  now  determined  by  the  figures  realized  in  London,  which  are 
usually  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and  charges.  The 
prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  Imperial  bushel,  and,  being  for 
new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  averse  for  the  year : — 


Y«r. 

Febnurr, 

UuDh. 

Y«r. 

Fabruu?. 

^. 

per  buBheL 

per  bushel. 

per  bushel. 

per  bushel 

B.     d. 

B.      d. 

«.     d. 

B.    d. 

1864 

7    0 

7    6 

881 

4    I 

4    3 

1865 

9    6 

9    7i 

5    5 

5    6 

1866 

8    4i 

8    o' 

S83 

S    11 

6    2 

1867 

4    3 

4    4 

SSI 

4    3 

4    3 

186R 

a    9 

5    9 

886 

3  10i 

3    7i 

1869 

4    9 

4  10 

886 

4    3} 

4    5 

1870 

6    0 

5    U 

887 

3  10 

3  11 

1871 

5    74 

5    9 

838 

3    6 

3    6i 

1872 

5    of 

fi    3 

SS9 

4    9 

5    3 

1873 

5     1 

5    8i 

890 

3    6 

3    6 

1874 

6    9 

6    li 

891 

3    7i 

3  10 

187fi 

4    7 

4    6 

4    9 

4    9 

1876 

5    1 

5    6 

893 

3    H 

3    6 

1877 

6    1 

6    6 

S91 

3    0 

3    0 

1878 

6    1 

5    7i 

895 

2    5 

2    7 

1879 

5    0 

4  4 

896 

4    4 

4    4 

1880 

4    8 

4    9 

Cost  c 


'  Growikg  Wheat. 


The  coat  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  hold- 
ing. A  large  farm  with  first-class  agricultural  appliances  is  capable  of 
being  worked  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  small  one,  and  in  cases  where 
the  initial  expenses  of  suitable  macliiiipry  have  been  disljurafii,  tin.'  tost 
of  production  varies  from  Is.  to  l.s.  ^il.  a  bushel.  An  estimate  uf  the 
cosii  of  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interest  oii.|E 
money  d  land,  and  curiage  to  thi^  point  of  consumption. 
so  extensive  as  that  over  which  wlieat-growing  is  purBUBt* 
Wales,  a  separate  estimate  of  these  items  is  well  nigh  k^ 
is    evident  tiiat  they  tend  to  a  fixed  quantity,  for  *~ 
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reaching  market  are  large,  and  the  cost  inconsiderable,  rent  is  high ;  and 
where  conditions  are  unfavourable,  rent  is  correspondingly  low.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  rent,  interest,  and  carriage,  Hie  cost  of  growing 
wheat  in  New  South  Wales  ia  js^proximately  as  follows  : — 

8.  d. 

On  large  farma  with  first'daas  applianoea 15  6  peraero^ 

On  moderate-Bised  farma  with  good  appliaueefi      ...    20  0    „    „ 

On  small  farma  ,..        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    27  0    „    „ 

The  rates  given  include  seed,  expenses  inoarred  in  the  prqpamtion  of 
land  for  cropping,  and  in  sowing  and  harvesting,  as  well  aa  daperaikioB 
in  stock  and  appliances).     The  cost  of  bags  is,  hoi^ever,  notinoludedi 


Wheaten  Hay. 

Wheat  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  the  area  cut  for  hay  is  steadily  increasing,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  fitoess  of  the  crops  to  be  reaped 
for  grain.  The  produce,  however,  is  still  short  of  the  requirements  o! 
the  colony.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  of  wheat-lands  cut 
for  hay,  with  the  yearly  produce,  during  the  last  nineteen  years : — 


Year 

Area. 

Yield. 

Year 

ended 

March  31. 

Area. 

-ncM. 

ended 
March  31. 

Total 

Average 
per  aore. 

TotaL 

Average 
peraoc 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

acres. 
29,640 
22,888 
25,281 
41,137 
39,428 
42,592 
49,348 
86,584 
105,122 
74,070 

tons. 
29,137 
31,320 
32,943 
44,037 
42,378 
43,997 
55,119 
87,328 
74,606 
109,851 

tons. 

0-98 

1-36 

1-30 

1-07 

107 

103 

112 

1-01 

0-71 

1-48 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

acres. 

60,340 

102,838 

82,880 

83,827 

66,435 

89,396 

101,875 

125,797 

172,614 

tons. 

70,392 

42,041 

140,348 

96,014 

75,883 

116,061 

100,482 

136,837 

99,679 

tons. 
1-16 
0'4l 
H9 
1-15 
I'U 
1-30 
1-00 
1-10 
0-58 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oultivation  of  ^rf«at 
for  hay  is  increasing  in  a  much  greater  ralio  than  that  for  grain,  the 
area  so  cultivated  in  1888*9  having  been  six  times  that*  oaltLvated  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1877.  From  that  year  the  area  devoted  to  hay  did 
not,  until  1895,  reach  those  figures,  the  seasons  genenUly  being  so  pro- 
pitious that  a  greater  proportion  than  in  former  years  was  allowed  to 
come  to  grain.  That  season,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  23,922 
acres  reaped  for  hay  over  an  area  similarly  treated  in  the  agricultoral 
year  1893-4,  and  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  U»e  dronglit, 
there  wast^  further  increase  of  no  less  than  46,817  acres.    A  l<mg  sefies 
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of  diy  years  uti^'in  some  moflSBare  aeoount  foriibe  incFeased  area  devoted 
to  hay  j  but  the  steady  demand  both  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well 
as  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully  justify  an  extension 
of  its  cultivation.  There  still  exists  a  eonsiderRble  difference  between 
the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply  from  within  the  colony,  as  there 
was  in  1895  a  net  import  of  56,994  tons  of  hay  and  chaff,  principally 
for  consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  but  this  difference  is  well 
within  the  capacity  of  the  colony  to  produce. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1896-6,  both  for  grain  and  for  hay, 
was  769,298  acres,  producing  5,195,312  bushels  of  grain  and  99,679 
tons  of  itay,  the  value  of  both  kinds  of  produce  being  £1,458,923. 

Maize. 

The  eultivation  of  maize  is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  wheat,  and 
forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted,  both  with  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  for  the  growth 
of  this  cereal.     On  the  table-land  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with 
fair  results,  but  as  the  land  rises  in  elevation  so  does  the  average  yield 
per  acre  proportionately  decrease.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
maize  in  the  western  division  of  the  colony,  but  success  has  been  met 
with  only  under  special  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  for 
the  plant  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  better 
in  the  humid  climate  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
Although  the  area  under  maize  is  much  less  than  that  under  wheat, 
the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  by  bushels,  is  frequently  as  large  as 
that  of  the  latter  cereal,  and  in  some  seasons  even  greatly  in  excess  of  it. 
The  area  under  maize-culture  has  increased  from  57,959  acres  in  the 
year  1862  to  211, 104  acres  in  1896,  and  has,  therefore,  nearly  quadrupled 
within  thirty-four  years.     Considered  in  the  light  of  the  general  advance 
of  settlement,  particularly    in    those,  districts   where   maize   may   be 
suceeasf  ully  cultivated,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  progress  here 
exhibited,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.     It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  the  year  1888  an  additional  area  of  24,705  acres  was  laid  down 
with  maize  for  grain — a  much  greater  increase  than  was  shown  during 
any  of  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1879,  when  25,07^  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  maize.     For  the 
next  five  years  the  area  fluctuated  considerably,  and  in  1893  it  showed 
a  decrease  of  23,603  acres  on  the  figures  of  1891,  many  farmers,  dis- 
couraged by  the  low  price  realised  for  the  cereal,  putting  their  land  to 
other  uses.      The  year  1894,  however,  experienced  the  notable  increase 
oi  38,336  acres,  or  over  22  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  1893  ;  while  in 
1895  there  was  a  further  increase  of  2,423  acres,  and  in  1896,  of  2,796 
aci'es. 

The  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  the  colony  during  the  period  from 
1863  to   18^6  is  shown  in  the  following  taUs*    Wtm   average   yearly 
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acreage  and  production  are  given  in  quinquennial  periods,  and  annually 
since  1888,  the  agricultural  year  ending  on  the  31st  March : — 


Period  or  year. 

Area  under  cropu 

Production. 

Total. 

Average  per  acre. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

186a-67 

101,245 

3,047,478 

301 

1868-72 

118,301 

3,629,468 

30-7 

1873-77 

117,155 

3,804,463 

32-5 

1878-82 

123,160 

4,316,819 

35-0 

1883-87 

127,416 

4,029,410 

31-6 

1888-92 

175,466 

5,330,653 

30-4 

1893-96 

198,214 

5,854,349 

29*5 

1888 

171,662 

4,953,125 

28-8 

1889 

166,101 

4,910,404 

29-5 

1890 

173,836 

5,354,827 

30-8 

1891 

191,152 

5,713,205 

29-9 

1892 

174,577 

5,721,706 

32-8 

1893 

167,549 

5,037,256 

30-0 

1894 

205,885 

7,067,576 

34-3 

1895 

208,308 

5,625,533 

27-0 

1896 

211,104 

5,687,030 

27-0 

Averag 

;e  yield  for  thirty-foui 

r  vears 

31-3 

The  yield  per  acre  is  a  somewhat  variable  item,  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  21*8  bushels,  which  was  obtained  in  the  year  1871,  to  a 
maximum  of  38*1  in  1870,  but  when  taken  periodically,  as  in  the  fore- 
going table,  the  result  is  more  satisfactory,  the  range  being  only  from 
29  J  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  area  under  crop 
for  maize  during  the  season  1895-6,  with  the  total  and  average  yield  in 
each  division  : — 


Division. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average 
yield 

• 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District  

acres. 
99,323 
31,882 
13,559 

18,586 
25,023 
15,922 

5,249 
554 

997 
9 

bushels: 

3,482,725 

717,889 

391,920 

398,201 
341,387 
259,941 

89,956 
3,485 

1,388 
138 

bushek 
35-0 

Central          ,,         

22-5 

Southern        ,,         

28*9 

The  Table-land 

Northern  District  

21-4 

Central          ,,        

Southern       ,, 

13-6 
161 

The  Western  Slope 

Northern  District  

171 

Central          ,,         

6-3 

Southern  District  and  Valley  of  the 
Murray 

1-4 

The  Western  Plains  

15-3 

Total 

211,104 

5,687,030 

270 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  north  coast  is  the  most 
important  maize-growing  district,  yielding  last  season  61  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  of  the  coloiiy,  with  an  average  6*1  bushels  and  12*5 
bushels  per  acre  higher  than  in  the  south  and  central  coast  districts 
respectively,  the  latter  division  including  the  valleys  of  the  Hunter,  the 
Hawkesbury,  and  the  Nepean  Rivers,  and  the  metropolitan  county  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  north  and  south  coast  districts  maize  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  every  county,  the  highest  total  yield  coming  from  the 
county  of  Macquarie,  with  887,226  bushels,  and  the  highest  average 
yield  from  the  caunty  of  Raleigh,  with  45  bushels.  On  the  southern 
table-land  about  three-fourths  of  the  production  of  the  division  is 
grown  in  the  counties  of  Wynyard  and  Buccleuch,  the  rich  yields  of 
the  Tumut  district  being  the  highest  per  acre  of  any  in  the  colony. 

The  estimated  annual  average  yield  of  the  world's  crop  of  maize  is 
stated  to  comprise  2,300  million  bushels,  of  which  quantity  New 
South  Wales  produces  less  than  the  four-hundredth  part. 

The  following  table,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  annual 
movement  of  the  maize  market  for  the  last  ten  year^,  also  shows  the 
yearly  requirements  for  home  consumption  : — 


Year. 

Production. 

Import 

Export. 

Excess  of  •> 

Consumption. 

Import. 

Export. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bashels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1886 

3,825,146 

94.673 

196,996 

102,323 

3,722,823 

1887 

4,953,125 

272,104 

337.204 

65,100 

4,888,025 

1888 

4,910,404 

152,010 

342,093 

190,083 

4,720,321 

1889 

5,354,827 

237,660 

366,063 

128,403 

5,226,424 

1890 

5,713,205 
6,721,706 

563,721 
290,786 

30,811 
17,626 

532,910 
273,160 

6,246,115 
5,994,866 

1891 

1892 

5,037,256 
7,067,576 
5,625,533 

324,949 

166,841 

58,027 

19,326 

305,623 

5,342,879 
7,222,147 
5,671,827 

1893 

12,270 
11.733 

154,571 

1894 

46,294 

1895 

5,687,030 

2,489 

42,296 

39,807 

5,647,223 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  seems  limited  to  the 
supply  of  local  wants,  as  New  South  Wales  is  adjacent  to  several  maize* 
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producing  countries  which  are  already  commeQcing  to  compete  against 
her  in  lier  own  markets.  Until  1890  the  colony  produced  more  tiao 
could  be  locally  coneumed,  and  ex{)orted  a  small  quantity  to  her  southern 
neighbours  ;  but  in  that  year,  owing  to  a  sudden  inorease  in  the  demand 
itx  maize,  the  reaaon  for  which  was  not  apparent,  the  large  production 
would  aeem  to  have  been  inauliicient,  a  net  quantity  of  533,000  bushels 
of  grain  having  been  imported  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonths.  1\ra 
import,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  continued  until  1895,  when  there  was 
a^ain  a  net  export  of  the  grain,  the  quantity  being  about. 40,000  bushek 
<M  tbe^osa  export  of  42,000  bushels,  31,000  bushels  were  consigned 
to  Queensland — -where  the  production  during  1895-6  fell  short  of  tiie 
preceding  year's  yifHA.  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels, — and 
7,000  bushels  to  24'ew  Caledonia,  also  a  maize-growing  country. 

As  the  deficiency  in  production  between  1890  and  1894  had  not  the 
usual  result  of  causing  a  sensible  increase  in  the  prices  paid  to  the 
New  South  Wales  farmers,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the 
importations  made  bad  not  for  their  object  the  keeping  of  a  stock  of 
grain  in  the  Iwnda  of  dealers  sufficient  to  prevent  a  hardening  of  the 
wholesale  rates.  Jnauchcase  the  deficiency  in  the  production  wouldseem 
to  have  been  more  apparent  than  real.  However  this  may  be,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  this  branch  of  farming  can  be  expanded  with  much 
profit  to  the  growers,  unless  the  local  consumption  should  considerablv 


Maize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  is  sovn 
for  green  food  for  cattle,  chiefiy  on  dairy  farms.  In  1896-6,  the  area 
thus  cultivated  was  13,192  acres.  The  total  area  under  maiie  during 
this  season  was  324,296  acres. 

Oats. 

This  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  prinoipally  in  the  wheat- 
growing  districts  of  the  colony  ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  produce  of  cold 
climates,  it  thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  a  winter 
of  some  severity.  The  average  yield  of  the  colony  for  1 895-96  was  15-8 
bushels  per  acre— the  lowest  yield  since  1888-89.  The  table-land  is  the 
principal  centre  of  cultivation,  but  though  the  acreage  under  the  ca«^ 
is  greatest  in  the  central  portion,  the  northern  district  gives  the  best 
return.  The  northern  tableland  averaged  26'2  bushels ;  the  central, 
16'6  bushels  ;  and  the  southern,  8*9  bushels  ; — these  diatriets.producung 
260,440  bushels  of  the  grain  out  of  a  total  yield  of  374,196  bushels. 
On  the  southern-westam  slope  86,880  bushels  were  produced,  the 
aver^;e  yield  being  16'2  bushels  to  the  .luiv  ;  :iiid  11,217  bushels  fm^i 
the  north  coast,  6,337  bushels  from  theHiinn'v  :iml  Hawkesbury  Valley*, 
and  5,242  bushels  from  the  central  wesloni  ^kipe,  practically  cotsplelr 
the  production. 

'Xhe  following  table  illuBtrates  the  state  -^f  the  cultiTatumni  tiiiit< 
sinoe  .1863.    The  average  yearly  acreikge  and  production  an  gi'VOn  in 
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quinquennial  periods  up  to  1896,  and  annually  since  1889 — ^the  agricul- 
tural year  ending  March  31 : — 


period. 


Area. 


Production. 


Total. 


Aven^ 
per  acre. 


Year. 


Area. 


Production. 


Total. 


Averagre 
per  acre. 


1863-67 
1868-72 
187a-77 
1878-82 
1883-87 
1888-92 
1893-96 


acres. 

bnflhels. 

bnflhels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

12,692 

204,979 

16-3 

1889 

7,984 

109,931 

13,410 

224,534 

16-7 

1890 

22,358 

543,330 

17,753 

340,286 

19-1 

1891 

14,102 

256,659 

19,772 

407,277 

20-6 

1892 

12,958 

276,259 

20,032 

460,003 

22-9 

1893 

20,890 

466,603 

15,369 

316,188 

20-4 

1894 

34,148 

701,803 

27,356 

526,332 

19;2 

1895 

30,636 

562,725 

1896 

23,760 

374,196  i 

) 

bushels. 
13-8 
24-3 
18-2 
21-3 
22-3 
20-5 
18-4 
15-8 


The  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  has  been  very  irregularly  pursued 
during  the  period  embraced  by  this  table,  rising  rapidly  during  the 
earlier  years  and  remaining  practically  stationary  from  1878  until  1894, 
when  over  13,000  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  crop  during  the 
preceding  year.  In  1896  the  area  cut  for  grain  was  10,398  acres 
smaller  than  in  1894,  but  this  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  crops, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  rain,  the  area  cropped  for  hay  being  38,107 
acres  above  the  corresponding  figure  two  years  before.  The  market  for 
oats  is  chiefly  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the  demand  depends 
largely  upon  the  price  of  maize. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  during  the  period  1863-96  was  19*7  bushels 
per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any  year  being  10*6  bushels  in  the 
season  1865-6,  and  the  maximum,  25  •!  bushels  in  that  of  1886-7.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  continental  colonies.  New  South  Wales  holds,  in 
regard  to  average  yield,  the  second  rank,  "Victoria  coming  'first ;  but 
the  oat  yield  of  each  of  these  colonies  is  surpassed  by  that  of  Tasmania 
and  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  of  the  two  colonies  last  mentioned 
is  much  better  adapted  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  grain, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  in  New  Zealand  in  particular  being 
little  below  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  par  with  the  best 
of  the  other  oat-produoiug  countries  of  the  *  Old  World.  The  average 
annual  yield  of  oats  througiiout  iihe  globe ds -estimated  at  2,328  million 
bushels. 
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In  the  following  table  figures  will  be  found  giving  the  average  produce 
per  acre  in  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the  season  1895-6,  and 
the  mean  average,  together  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  yields, 
during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Average. 
1895-({. 

Yield  per  acre  daring  ten  years  1887-0(L 

Colony. 

1 

Mean 
Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

bushels. 
15-8 
11-3 
11-8 
12-7 
10-3 
27-7 
33-6 

bushels. 
20-4 
20-8 
18-4 
11-2 
16-9 
26-7 
31-2 

bushels. 
25-1  (1887) 
25-8  (1893) 
24*3  (1888) 
12-8  (1890) 
20-0  (1889) 
30-9  (1892) 
34-0  (1892) 

bushels. 
13-8  (1889) 
14-2  (1889) 

Queensland 

5-6  (1889) 

South  Australia 

6-4  (1892) 

Western  Australia 

12-4  (1895) 

Tasmania 

18-2  (1888) 

Kew  Zealand  

28-7  (1891) 

The  cultivation  of  oats  as  a  staple  agricultural  crop  has  been  much 
neglected  in  New  South  Wales,  though  the  return  has  not  been  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  this  grain  will  receive 
greater  attention,  especially  as  the  deficiency  between  the  production 
and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable.  The  elevated  districts  of 
Monaro,  Argyle,  Bathurst,  and  New  England,  in  preference  to  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  contain  vast  areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of 
oats  could  be  carried  on  with  remunerative  results. 

As  the  production  is  far  from  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  colony,  the 
importation  is  large,  816,045  bushels,  of  the  estimated  value  of  X73,987, 
being  imported  during  the  year  1895.  New  Zealand  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtained  from  that  province  heing 
670,371  bushels.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  colony  can 
be  independent  of  outside  assistance  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  oats,  as 
during  the  ten  years  ended  1895  the  average  quantity  produced  was 
only  26*9  per  cent,  of  the  amount  consumed,  and  there  was  an  ample 
market  for  the  produce  of  56,000  acres  more  than  the  average  area 
reaped. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  maize  or 
wheat,  weight  for  weight.     If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats  for 
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fattening  purpoaes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of  the  cereals 
are : — 

Oats     100 

Wheat 70 

Maize 62 

And  for  equal  measures  : — 

OatB 100 

Wheat 131 

Mftize  107 

In  parts  of  the  colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  maturing 
the  grain,  a  large  area,  is  sown  for  hay.  The  average  area  cut  for  this 
purpose  during  the  five  years  1877-81  was  70,973  acres,  which  increased 
to  104,977  acres  in  the  next  quinquennium.  In  1887  the  area  stood 
at  I3(),488  acres,  but  from  that  time  it  fluctuated  considerably,  and 
never  approached  the  same  figure  until  1896,  when  the  acreage  cut  for 
hay  was  120,857,  the  dry  weather  preventing  the  maturity  of  the  crops 
for  grain.  Oaten  hay,  however,  is  in  much  demand,  and  sella  readily 
at  remunerative  prices ;  and  as  there  is  less  expense  and  lighter  labour 
attached  to  this  form  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  growing  for  hay  is 
more  in  favour  with  the  farmers  than  the  cultivation  of  the  grain.  The 
areas  under  the  two  crops  stood  to  each  other  in  the  following  relation 
in  the  year  1895-6:— 

Area  under  oatB  for  grain    23,750 

Area  under  oata  for  hay    120,857 

Total  144,607 

The  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  16*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
sown  with  oats.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  and 
the  production  of  oaten  hay,  for  the  quiaqueonial  periods  1877-81  and 
1882—6,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


I'criodorYcarradwl 

ProductoH. 

acres 

tons. 

1877-81 

70,973 

84,885 

1-2 

115,525 

i-r 

136,488 

182,921 

1-4 

86,451 

96,126 

1-1 

85,439 

40,753 

0-5 

1890 

103,129 

156,920 

1-5 

1801 

70,463 

71,305 

Ifl 

1892 

76.589 
101,931 

.^;S| 

M 

1894 

82,7S0 

1S»5 

e6,SS6 

120,867 

\^M 

■ 
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In  addition  to  the  area  cultivated  for  grain  and  hay,  a  small  escteot^ 
land  is  yearly  sown  for  green  oaten  fodder.  Last  season  4,702  acres  oi 
oat-lands  were  so  used.  The  total  area  under  oats  during  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  .1896,  was  therefore  149,309  acres — ^an  increase  of  18,828 
acres  over  the  area  of  the  previous  season. 


MiKOR  Grain  Crops. 

The  minor  grain  crops  harvested  are  barley,  rye,  millet,  and  sorghum. 
Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  their  production  is  an  established 
fact.  There  is,  however,  so  little  demand  for  these  kinds  of  grain  that 
their  cultivation  in  the  colony  is  very  limited. 

In  1895-6  barley  was  sown  on  11,877  acres,  of  which  7,590  acres 
ware  for  grain,  with  a  production  of  96^119  bushels ;  1,744  acres  were 
for  hay,  with  a  yield  of  1,398  tons ;  and  2,543  acres  were  for  green 
fodder.  The  world's  esthnated  annual  average  yield  of  barley  is  stated 
to  comprise  802  million  bushels. 

The  area  under  rye  for.grain  in  1895-6  covered  753  acres,  the  produce 
from  which  was  8,078  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  10 '7  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  were  also  381  acres  of  rye  sown  for  green  food.  The  world's 
estimated  annual  average  yield  of  rye  is  stated  to  comprise  1,317  milHon 
bushels. 

Millet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  1,733  acres,  8B5  acres  of 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  remaining  868  acres  being  sown  for 
green  food  for  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  millet  was 
obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  Valley.  The  average  production  of  the 
colony  amounted  to  13*7  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  for  grain  appears  to  have  been  abamlcmed, 
but  the  area  sown  in  1695->^  forgi^een  fodder  for  cattle  extended  over 
13,794  acres,  chiefly  within  the  dairy-farming  districts  of  the  south  coast 

A  greater  number  of  minor  grain  crops  than  those  specified  above 
were  cultivated  in  the  colony,  but,  owing  to  the  ismall  area  tilled,  were 
not  specified  in  the  agricultural  returns. 


Production  and  Consumption  of  Grain. 

The  mean  population  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  decade  ex- 
tending from  1 886  to  1 895  was  1,121,592;  the  average  annual  production 
of  grain  of  all  kinds  was  10,725,192  bushels;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion was  14,703,961  bushels.  There  was,  therefore,  an  average  annual 
deficiency  of  all  kinds  of  grain  during  the  decade  of  3,978,769  bushels. 
The  average  annual  production  per  head  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
colony  was  9*5  bushels,  and  the  consumption  per  head,  inclusive  of  seed 
grains,  13*1  bushels,  leaving  a  deficiency  .per  head  of  3*6  bushels,  which 
had  to  be  made  good  by  importation.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
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Product™  0.  fl«i,. 

nnUirch. 

yn^ 

ll.i».       )     B«lw. 

(hLta. 

m^ 

MUlet. 

buahels. 

bmbeU. 

buHhelB. 

boih'U. 

1686 

2,733,133 

4,336,163 

279,107 

1S87 

5,368,  S44 

3,825,146 

132,049 

600.892 

17,784 

4,749 

IS88     ' 

4,695,849 

4,953,125 

84,533 

394,762 

19,167 

4,869 

1889 

1,460.503 

4,910,404 

36,760 

109,931 

6.917 

1890 

6,570.335 

5,354,827 

113,109 

543,330 

13,239 

9,818 

3.649.210 

5,713,205 

256,659 

9,129 

1892 

3,963.688 

3,721,706 

93,446 

276,259 

11,390 

5,079 

6.817.457 

5,037,256 

91,701 

466.603 

S0,3S6 

3,732 

1894 

6.503,715 

7,067,576 

114,272 

701,803 

19.522 

9,244 

1695 

7,041,378 

6.625,633 

179,348 

562,725 

13,315 

12,460 

Total  for  10  years 

49.293,093 

52,544,941 

1,013,107 

4,192,071 

142,730 

63,970 

The  deficiency  in  the  prodnctioti  of  wheat,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  past  ten  yoM^  amonuts  to  35-3  per  cent.-  in  that  of  barley,  33-5 
per  cent. ;  in  that  of  oats,  731  per  cent.  ;  and  in  that  of  maize,  1-5 
per  cent.  The  totaJ  deficiency  in  all  the  principal  grain  crops  during 
tlie  decennial  period  vas  27-1  per  cent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  local  production  of  grain  should  not  equal  the  demand  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  resourcee  of  the  colony  are  such  that  undu-  normal 
conditions  the  supply  should  largely  exceed  the  requirements,  and  an 
increasing  excess  of  production  become  yearly  available  for  export. 

The  table  given  hereunder  shows  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
of  grain  during  the  decennium.  Rye  and  millet  have  been  omitted  from 
tbe  table,  as  neither  of  these  grains  is  nsed  in  the  colony  to  any  extent, 
and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  export  or  import : — 


Hit  Importa  at  Qni 


XMUtidL 

What. 

Moi... 

B«tej. 

oat. 

bushels. 

buahelB. 

buBhela. 

buBhelB. 

3,675.383 

•tOi>,323 

55,427 

1,096.553 

1887 

2,502,9(J0 

•65,100 

31.754 

1.393.940 

1S88 

3.722,806 

'1 90.083 

68,410 

1,067.204 

1889 

5.080,438 

■128,403 

103,153 

882,479 

1S90 

I.sa7,38l 

532,910 

45.882 

1,459,173 

1891 

3.140,687 

273.160 

60,031 

1892 

3,203,704 

305.623 

48.641 

1,324.276 

1893 

I.70S.523 

154,571 

58.626 

1,270,091 

1891 

1,824,575 

46.294 

34,223 

666,275 

1895 

357,273 

•39,(i07 

5.140 

7S7,477 

To»l  for  101 

27.08^730 

780.842 

.  sii.sn; 

11,406,811 

' 

ism 

» 

fc^ 
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The  total  production,  added  to  the  total  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
will  give  the  consumption,  inclusive  of  seed  grains,  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table ; — 


Tear  ended 

Consumption  of  Grain. 

31st  March. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

MiUet 

bushels. 

• 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

• 

bushels. 

bushels 

1886 

6,408,516 

4,233,840 

141,033 

1,375,660 

7,846 

6,685 

1887 

8,371,804 

3,760,046 

164,703 

1,994,841 

17,784 

4,749 

1888 

8,418,655 

4,763,042 

152,943 

1,461,966 

18,984 

4,869 

1889 

6,530,941 

4,782,001 

139,913 

992,410 

5,454 

6,917 

1890 

8,437,716 

5,887,737 

158,971 

2,002,503 

18,198 

9,818 

1891 

6,789,903 

5,986,365 

141,414 

1,695,993 

9,129 

2,417 

1892 

7,167,372 

6,027,329 

142,087 

1,600,535 

11,390 

5,079 

1893 

8,525,980 

5,191,827 

150.327 

1,736,694 

20,356 

3,732 

1894 

8,327,290 

7,113,870 

148,495 

1,388,078 

19,522 

9,244 

1895 

7,398,651 

5,585,526 

184,488 

1,350,202 

13,315 

12,460 

Total  for  10  years 

76,376,828 

53,331,583 

1,524,374 

15,598,882 

141,978 

65,970 

The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  New  South  Wales 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  favoured  as  regards  soil,  climate,  and  other 
natural  conditions  than  any  other  continental  Australian  province; 
and,  consequently,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
barley  is  greater  in  the  parent  colony  than  in  any  of  the  remaining 
four,  Victoria  not  excepted.  Extending  the  j&eld  of  comparison,  the 
production  of  cereals  is  found  to  reach  an  average  which  places  New 
South  "Wales  on  a  level  with  countries  usually  considered  as  rich  agri- 
cultural States.  It  is  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  United 
States,  Italy,  and  Hungary ;  and,  in  some  respects,  almost  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The  area  adapted  for 
cereal-growing  is  very  considerable,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  well-devised  means  of 
water-storage,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  production  of 
grain. 
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Standard  Bushels  of  the  Various  Grains. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  bl^  to  63  lb.,  according 
to  grade ;  but  the  standards,  as  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
assented  to  on  the  10th  February,  1880,  for  this  and  for  other  kinds 
of  grain,  are  as  follow  : — 

Wheat  601b.  to  the  bushel. 

Maize    56        „  ,, 

Barley— Cape  50        ,,  ,,  , 

English 52 

Oats  40 

Rye   60 

Peas  60 

Beans      ;. 60 


i»  >> 


Tests,  for  milling  purposes,  of  average  samples  of  wheat  from  various 
districts  of  the  colony,  give  an  average  weight  of  66|  lb.  to  the  bushel. 

Sown  Grasses,  as  Food  for  Cattle. 

The  area  sown  with  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  increasing 
in  the  colony,  although  in  the  course  of  the  year  1895-6  there  were 
under  artificial  grasses  only  300,862  acres  (including  15,925  acres  of 
Crown  lands)  or  61,716  acres  less  than  in  1894-5,  and  the  smallest  area 
since  1889-90.  Lucerne  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
Hunter  River  flats,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  fodder  is  extending 
throughout  the  country,  principally  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Great  Divide.  The  total  acreage  under  lucerne  in 
1895-6  was  returned  at  24,081  acres  cut  for  hay,  producing  48,959  tons 
of  fodder.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  31,353  acres  of  lucerne  and 
grasses  sown  for  green  fodder  for  cattle. 

Permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  principally  in  the  north  and  south 
coast  districts,  150,761  acres  being  thus  cultivated  in  the  latter 
division  alone ;  while  in  the  division  of  the  north  coast  there  were 
84,982  acres  under  grass,  of  which  65,175  acres  were  laid  down  in  the 
most  northern  county  of  Rous.  There  is  also  a  considerable  area  under 
artificially-sown  grasses ,  for  dairying  purposes  on  the  southern  table- 
land, and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  northern  and  central  table-land,  and 
also  in  the  counties  of  Denison  and  Hume  on  the  south-western 
slope ;  but  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  colony  the  area  is  small,  and 
cultivated  by  holders  principally  for  their  own  use.  It  is  in  those 
portions  w^here  dairy-farming  is  principally  carried  on  that  the  practice 
of  laying  down  permanent  grasses  is  most  general. 

The  increasing  demand  for  dairy  produce,  which  is  now  to  some 
extent  being  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  extension  of  the  area  under  artificial  pastures.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  mad^J|^ki^JMBiQli  of  farming. 
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during  the  last  ten  years,  the  area  having  increased  from  146,737  acres 
in  1886-7  to  300,862  acres  in  1895--6,  while  in  some  of  the  intervening 
years  it  has  been  much  higher  than  the  latter  figure.  The  areas  imder 
these  artificial  pastures  are  also  given  for  the  north-  and  souti^  coasfc 
districts,  where  the  dairying  industry  i&  most  flomishing  :— 


Year 

Acea.und«r  Artifidal  Orasses. 

Year 

Area  under  Artificial  Grasses. 

ended 

ended 

3l8t 

March. 

31st 
^March. 

New 
South  Wales. 

North  Coast 
District. 

South  Coast 
District. 

New 
South  Wales. 

Nortb  Coast 
District. 

South  Coast 

District 

< 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1887 

146,787 

26,349 

101,593 

1892 

333,238 

99,203 

148,434 

1888 

192,678 

30,621 

146,854 

1893 

361,280 

83,820 

182,025 

1889 

200,332 

31,520 

155,197 

1894 

302,412 

87,681 

156,40S 

1890 

217,403 

39,950 

166,057 

1895 

362,578 

82,078 

175,184 

1891 

388,715 

86,592 

172,251 

1896 

300,862 

84,982 

150,761 

Natural  Gbasses  and  Bing-barking. 

llie  area  ring-barked  and  partially  cleared  for  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  grasses  as  food  for  stock  was  recorded  in  1895-6  at 
25,570,376  acres,  11,748,187  acres  being  on  the  western  slope,  9,470,203 
on  the  table-land,  1,945,534  acres  in  the  coast  districts,  and- 2,406,452 
on  the  western  plains.  By  far  the  largest  area  ring-barked  was  in  ihe 
pastoral  divisions,  for  grazing  purposes  for  sheep,  although  farmers 
also,  to  some  extent,  resort  to  this  method  of  increasing  the  food  supply 
for  their  inferior  stock,  and  even  for  cows  in  milking,  supplement!!^ 
the  natural  grasses  with  lucerne,  sorghum,  and  other  green  foods. 


Potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  progi'essed  very  slowly,  altfaovgh 
the  seasons  1894  and  1895  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  industiy. 
Hie  area  planted-  for  the  season  ended  31st  March,  1895,  viz.,  30,089 
acres,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded,  and  the  total  yield  of  85y270  tons 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tuber  in  the  colony. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  however,  only  2*83  tons ;  in  the  preceding 
year  it  was  3*16  tons— a  return  which  had  not  been  I'eached  since  the 
year  1880.  In  1896,  however,  the  area  dedined  to  24,722  acres,  and 
the  production  to  56,179  tons — the  average  yield  being,  only  2*27  tons. 
At  present  New  South  Wales  has  to  make  up  by  impoii»tioii  from  the 
other  colonies  a  considerable  deficiency,  which  amounted  in  1895  to 
47,380  tons  net,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  for  Hie 
yiear. 


PSOBVCTION  OF  POTATOES. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  tbe  quiDqaenaial  periods  and  years  given  : — 


l..„^^.. 

Ana. 

ProdiKHon. 

Awrajre  yield. 

UitUudi. 

acres 

tons. 

tons. 

186«-70 

16,597 

38,737 

2-33 

1871-76 

14,337 

40,987 

2-86 

1876-80 

15,567 

46,983 

3-02 

1881-85 

16,374 

41,642 

2-71 

1886-90 

17,274 

46,578 

2-70 

1891-95 

23.423 

67,257 

2-87 

1891 

19,406 

52,791 

2-72 

1892 

22,560 

62,283 

276 

1893 

18,502 

52,105 

2'81 

189* 

26,559 

3-16 

1895 

30,089 

86,270 

2-83 

1896 

24,722 

56.179 

2  27 

The  cectres  of  potato  cultivation  are  tiie  countiea  of  Bathurst  (prin- 
cipally in  the  Orange  and  Carcoar  diatricte),  Argyle,  King,  Sandon, 
Camden,  Clarence,  and  Durham,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  other  counties 
of  the  coa«t  and  table-land  diatricta.  On  the  western  slope  thia  root- 
crop  has  hardly  any  representation  at  all,  Ita  cultivation  is,  however, 
capable  of  very  wide  distribution  .throughout  the  colony;  but  in  many 
places  formerly  well  known  for  its  production  it  has  been  largely  dis- 
placed by  maize  and  other  cereals. 

Tobacco. 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  Hew  South  Wales  are  well  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  the  tobacco-plant,  hut  as  it  demands  for  Its  proper  cultivation 
special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  largely  culti- 
vated as  it  otherwise  might  be.  The  Government  of  the  colony  are 
endeavouring  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  have  engaged  the 
services  of  an  expert  to  assist  the  growers  in  the  culture  of  the  plant. 
In  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1864,  the  first  shown  in  the  subsequent 
table,  there  were  only  534  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  4,851  cwt. 
of  leaf  tobacca  In  the  following  years  the  area  under  the  plant  lai^ely 
increased,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ai^yle  and  the  Hunter 
River  valley.    Since  then  the  growth  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been 

almost  entirely  abandoned  iji  lijL-  ili-.'.i-ii;ts  «  ln'iv  ii.  «a^  lirsL  ;ill'.*iiipti"-'il ; 
but  it  has  spread  to  other  pai-ts  ot'  tlif  culfniy,  the  counties  o£  WynyarJ, 

Bathurst,    Boxbargh,  Parrj',  Westnjoreland,  Buwdeuch,  and  Georgia 

being  now   the  principal  centres  of  produotiiMi,    ""■"  "'"^'^  ■"■"""'""" 

tlie  tobacco  grown  in  1895—6  was  obtail;l^d.H 

vation  is  chiefly  in  the  hanrla 

apparently  possessing  the  tuowledge  r 
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and  preparation  of  the  1ea£  According  to  the  latest  returns  tobacco  is 
cultivated  on  184  holdings.  The  Census  taken  on  the  5th  April,  1891, 
recorded  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  culture  of  tobacco 
as  388,  and  of  these,  379,  or  98  per  cent.,  were  Chinese.  Thia  fact  shows 
to  what  a  great  extent  the  practice  of  growing  and  curing  the  leaf  of 
the  tobacco-plant  has  been  abandoned  to  these  aliens. 

Between  the  years  1881  and  1889  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivatioo 
of  tobacco  was  enlarged  from  1,791  to  4,833  acres,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  yield  of  leaf.  As,  however,  the  local  product  did  not 
compare  favourably  with  the  American  leaf,  it  could  not  be  exported 
profitably;  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  remained  upon  the  far- 
mers' hands,  the  quantity  sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  figures,  and 
many  growers  consequently  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
favour  of  other  crops.  With  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  leaf,  and  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  local  product,  the  area  under  the  plant  and  the 
resultant  yield  declined  rapidly,  and  in  1893  the  acreage  was  only  8i0, 
and  the  production  8,344  cwt.  A  better  crop  in  the  following  season 
had  the'  effect  of  increasing  the  production  by  2,514  cwt.,  although  only 
6  aores  more  had  been  placed  under  cultivation.  In  1895  both  the 
area  and  the  total  yield  were  leas  than  in  any  year  since  1880  ;  but  tn 
1896  the  area  increased  to  1,231  acres — the  largest  since  1890.  The 
crop,  however,  suffered  from  the  adverse  season,  and  the  production  was 
barely  up  to  that  of  1894,  when  nearly  400  acres  less  were  under 
cultivation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  during  the 
last  thirty-three  years  : — 
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Production. 
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ProdmUon. 

Arei. 

TO.;.. 
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<:«t. 
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cwt. 

cwt 
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4,851 

f)-l 
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10-9 
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4,036 

1       !SS2 

1,025 
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IJ-2 
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51 

1,815 

17.540 
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1E67 
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1  !l 

,       1S84 
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20,006 
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6,035 
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1869 
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7,925 
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'       ISSli 
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22,947 

14-3 

1870 
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3,192 

i      1887 

1,203 

13,642 

11 '3 

1871 

225 
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1838 

2.371 

23,465 
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1872 
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1873 
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27  734 
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During  the  year  1895  there  was  a  total  consumption  of  manufactured 
iobacco  and  cigars  of  3,195,585  lb.  weight,  of  which  1,971,211  lb.  were 
made  in  the  colony  from  636,287  lb. 'of  American  leaf  and  1,334,924 
lb.  of  leaf  locally  grown.  The  production  of  leaf  for  1896  was  equiva- 
lent to  1,181,376  lb.,  from  which  a  third  may  be  deducted  for  damage 
and  waste,  and  the  quantity  left,  viz.,  787,584  lb.,  will  represent  nearly 
half  the  probable  requirements  of  the  home  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  of  recent  years  taken  steps  to 
revive  the  interest  of  agriculturists  in  the  industry,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  few  countries  are  better  favoured  than  New  South  Wales  with 
climate  and  soil  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  it 
is  certainly  a  matter  for  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  quickly  aban- 
doned. The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the  producer  as  with 
the  market.  The  local  consumption  could  be  rapidly  overtaken,  and  the 
surplus  production  would  then  have  to  be  placed  on  the  English  or  foreign 
markets,  where  it  would  enter  into  competition  with  tobacco  having  a 
well-established  reputation,  and  a  flavour  for  which  continued  use  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  has  created  a  taste  and  a  predilection. 

Sugar-cane. 

The  first  returns  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  New    South  Wales  date 
only  from  1863-4.  In  that  agricultural  year  two  acres  were  recorded  as 
having  produced  280  5).  of  sugar,  and  it  will  appear  strange  that  out  of 
this  quantity  220  lb.  were  stated  to  be  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  cane, 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Bathurst,  while  the  remain- 
ing 60  Bb.  were  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Macleay  River.     The 
district  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 
industry  during  its  earlier  stages  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  risk  of  failure  from  frosts  compelled  the 
planters  to  keep  more  to  the  north.     In  a  few  years  the  richest  portions 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Brunswick  were  occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  planting  and  growing 
the  cane.      Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane-cultivation, 
and  cane-growing  and  sugar-manufacturing  are  now  the  principal  and 
best-established  industries  of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  colony. 

Although  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  on  the  Tweed,  the 
soU  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  most  respects 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  it  is 
confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Tweed,  and 
Clarence  Rivers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  this  crop  lies 
within  the  counties  of  Rous,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  figures  rehrtmgg  ^fee  ama  yearly  placed 
under  cane  are  given  for  earlier  d|MlflH|AgMAMnr  of  tons  pro- 
duced cannot  be  ascertained  iribv^^^^^^^^HflP'^^*''**  '^  i^ot  an 
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annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  divided,  as  far  as 
practicable,  into  productive  and  non-productive,  the  former  representing 
the  number  of  acres  upon  which  cane  was  cut  during  the  season,  and 
the  latter  the  area  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to 
stand  for  another  year : — 


Area. 

Productaon  of  Cane. 

Year. 

end«d  31st 
March. 

Productive. 

Non-productive. 

Total. 

Total. 

Avenge 
per  acre. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1864 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 
2,584 
3,917 
4,082 

1865 

1866 

««Mtt»«»«a 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1,475 

1,995 
3,470 
3,565 
4,087 

3,654 
3,524 
3,331 
2,949 

2,607" 

2,399 
2,001 
3,105 
4,453 

2,800 
8,231 
3,735 

4,489 

1872 

4,394 
5,471 
6,670      • 
8,540 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

6,454 
6,755 
7,066 
7,438 

1877 
1878 
1879 

99,430 

99,978 

104,192 

28-2 
30-1 
36-3 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

3,675 
4,465 
4,983 
6,362 

4,102 
6,506 
7,184 
7,176 

7,777 
10,971 
12,167 
13,538 

126,119 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 

34*5 
27-2 
25-S 
26-6 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

7,583 
6,997 
9,583 
5,915 

7,401 
10,520 

6,835 
.  9,202 

14,984 
17,517 
16,418 
16,117 

204,547 
105,323 
239,347 
167,959 

25-9 
151 
25i> 
28-4 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

8,380 
4,997 

7,348 
8,344 

6,907 
10,284 
11,382 
12,102 

15,287 
15,281 
18,730 
20,446 

273,928 
110,218 
168,962 
277,262 

32-7 
22-1 
23H> 
33-2 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

8,623 
11,560 
11,755 
14,204 
14,398 

13,639 
15,191 
16,357 
18,705 
18,529 

22,262 
26,751 
28,112 
32,909 
32,927 

185,258 
264,832 
252,606 

264,264 
207,771 

21^ 
22*9 

U-4 
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The  figures  ctmtoined  in  tlie  above  table  show  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  sugar-growing  industry  from  the  sm^l  beginnings  of  1864.  From 
the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  break  (that 
of  1876),  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane  until  1885. 
Ihiring  the  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  a  retrograde 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1889  was  less  by  2,236  a«res,  or 
12-7  per  cent,,  than  that  cultivated  in  1885.  In  1890  there  was 
aa  increase  in  the  area  under  cane  of  1,213  acres  over  the  area  similarly 
cultivated  in  1885,  the  year  for  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  highest 
acreage  had  been  recorded.  This  increase  in  the  area  planted  has  been 
proportionately  maintained  during  the  following  years,  the  acreage 
under  augar-cultivation  in  1896  being  given  as  32,927  acres.  The  low 
price  of  the  st^le  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
a  few  years  ago,  forced  the  sugar-manufacturers  to  correspoadingly 
reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  cane,  and  so  caused  for  a  time  the 
abaud<Himent  of  this  cultivation  by  the  «nall  farmers,  who  found  in 
the  growth  (rf  maize  less  variable  results  for  their  labour.  The  crop  of 
1895-6  gave  a  yield  of  207,771  tons  of  cane,  but  the  average  production 
per  acre  was  only  14'4  tons — the  lowest  yield  for  which  there  is  any 
record.  The  cane  disease  which  has  been  prevalent,  principally  on  the 
Clarence,  accounts  for  the  low  average  for  the  past  four  years,  while  in 
1895-6  the  crop  was  also  damaged  by  froet. 

Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  the 
fields  being  replanted  after  they  have  given  crops  for  three  or  four 
seasons  at  the  most ;  and,  as  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  conducted 
at  irregular  intervals,  it  has  chanced  that  seasons  of  large  production 
have  been  followed  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  This  accounts 
for  the  alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  prodnctive  cane  during 
many  years,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  Sugar-manufacturers 
invariably  purchase  the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing  and  cut  it  at  their 
own  cost.  From  plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the 
cane  cut  varies  from  25  to  32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  8s. 
to  13s.  per  ton.  For  the  season  1896  the  leading  buyer  has  fixed  the 
price  for  the  standing  two-year  old  cane  at  12s. ;  while  the  averse  coat 
of  catting  the  cane  may  be  set  down  at  3s.  2d.  per  ton. 

The  connty  of  Rous  is  now  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-cane  culti 
vation,  containing  974  holdings,  covering  20,184  acres,  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugar — an  area  comprising  over  three-fifths  of  the  total 
acreage  in  the  colony  under  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from  8,788 
acres  of  productive  cane  amounted  tti  151,362  tons,  showing  an  average 
of  I7'2  tons  per  acre.  In  the  county  of  Clarence  there  were,  in  1895-6, 
362  holdings  on  which  cane  was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  being  8,958 
acres.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  sug.ir-growing  counties,  the  nmjurity 
of  the  formers  cultivate  sugiir-ciine  in  addition  to  qdiar  cmijbb,  and  only 
a  few  estates  are  entirely  devoted  to  itfl-pcodjltfttC^^ttBAraHBten  liave 
areas  of  from  25  to  100  acrM  in  extent  w 
limited.      The  yield  in  tbe  connty  of  C 
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average  of  lO-l  tons  per  acrfi,  cut  on  an  area,  of  3,844  acres.  lu  the 
county  of  Richmond  the  holdings  under  sugar-cane  numbered  211,  and 
aggregated  3,439  acres,  of  wliich  1,638  acres  were  cut,  giving  a  total 
yield  of  16,545  tons  of  cane,  or  an  average  of  lO-l  tons  to  the  acre. 
There  were  in  the  county  of  Fitzroy  only  1 12  holdings  under  sugar-cane, 
with  a  total  area  of  239  acres,  of  which  91  were  productive,  giving  it 
yield  of  1,024  tons,  or  an  average  production  of  11'3  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  county  of  Baleigh  contained  14  holdings  on  which  sugar-cane  was 
cultivated,  comprising  an  area  of  69  acres,  of  which  34  were  pro- 
ductive, giving  a  total  production  of  190  tons,  or  an  average  of  5'6 
tons  to  the  acre.  In  the  southern  coastal  county  of  Camden,  there 
were  7  holdings,  aggregating  29  acres,  all  of  which  was  unproductive. 
In  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  colony  there  were  only 
9  acres  under  cultivation.  The  total  number  of  holdings  on  which 
sugai'-cane  was  cultivated  was  1,588. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year 
1893  amounted  to  57,616  tons,  of  which  32,102  tons  were  the  product 
of  the  local  plantations.  The  quantity  treated  by  the  refineries  of  the 
colony,  including  imports,  during  the  twelve  months  was  40,050  tons. 
The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
viscidity  of  the  juice,  but  in  oi-dinary  seasons  it  may  be  set  down  at 
somewhat  over  9  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  treated. 

On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
the  conduct  of  the  business  has  been  entrusted  to  practical  men,  and  no 
money  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  approved  and  complete  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This  Company's  works  on  tlie  Richmond 
River  are  among  the  moat  complete  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
sugar  manufactured  is  equal  to  the  best  Mauritius  and  West  Indian 
samples. 

Minor  Root  Chops. 

Among  the  minor  root  crops  may  be  mentioned  turnips,  mangold- 
wurzel,  onions,  arrowroot,  chicory,  and  beetroot.  According  to  the 
agricultural  returns  collected  during  the  season  1894-5,  there  were 
gathered  in  New  South  Wales  £25,351  worth  of  miscellaneous  crops, 
cultivated  on  2,083  acres ;  and  among  these  were  some  small  areas, 
almost  insignificant  in  their  independent  acreage,  upon  which  were 
grown  small  yields  of  almost  eveiy  agricultural  product  mentioned  in 
this  chapter. 

The  most  important  of  the  minor  root  crops  is  that  of  turnips,  which 
show  a  total  production  of  1,038  tons  from  303  acres.  Onions,  properly 
speaking  a  bulb  crop,  were  recorded  as  having  been  grown  on  183  acres, 
and  the  yield  was  327  tons.  Mangold-wurzel  gave  from  33  acres  lOi 
tons.  A  little  arrowroot  is  grown  in  the  northern  coastal  district,  and 
a  little  chicory  in  the  central  division  of  the  table-land. 
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The  sugar-beet,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  France  and  Germany  Has 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  has  become  a  staple  industry,  is  now 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in 
Victoria.     In  Victoria  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lately  made 
some  careful  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  locally-grown  beets,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.     A  good  beet  should  show  not  less  than 
12*5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  but  those  tested  by  the  Department  yielded 
14-16,  14*87,  15*25,  and  15-61  per  cent,  respectively.     The  Government 
of  the  colony   have  passed   an   Act   under   which   the  Treasurer   is 
empowered  to  advance  money  on  easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing mills  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets.     The  results  of  the 
tests  made  in  Victoria  have,  however,  been  greatly  exceeded  by  those 
furnished  by  analyses  of  beets  grown  in  the  Tenterfield  district  of 
New  South  Wales.      The   chemist  of  the   Colonial   Sugar   Refining 
Company,  at  the  request  of  a  local  beet-grower,  made  a  series  of  tests, 
the  yield  per  root  from  those  analysed  being  respectively  15*66,  16*08, 
17*89,  19*51,  19-90,  20*13,  20*33,  20*56,  22*11,  22*22,  and  24*75  per 
cent.    Experts  pronounce  such  yields  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  movement  in 
favour  of  testing  this  branch  of  agriculture  in  those  districts  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  the  cane,  special  attention  being  directed  to  the  matter 
in  the  Tenterfield  district,  where  the  project  has  taken  practical  shape. 
Should  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  production  fulfil  but  half 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters,   there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
greatly  modify  agriculture  in  the  colony,  and  add  another  profitable 
staple  to  the  country's  resources. 


Lentil  Crops. 

There  were,  during  the  season  1895-6,  under  crop  to  peas  and  beans, 
657  acres,  which  gave  a  total  yield  of  17,347  bushels.  The  coastal 
division  of  the  colony  contained  365  acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  and 
the  yield  was  recorded  as  12,847  bushels.  The  northern  coast  district 
yielded  994  bushels  from  103  acres;  the  valleys  of  the  Hunter  and  the 
Hawkesbury  Rivers,  2,338  bushels  from  101  acres ;  the  metropolitan 
county  of  Cumberland,  8,918  bushels  from  103  acres ;  and  the  southern 
coast  district,  697  bushels  from  58  acres.  The  area  under  this  crop  on 
the  table-land  was  274  acres,  and  the  yield  4,233  bushels ;  to  which 
the  northern  district  contributed  428  bushels  from  26  acres;  the  central, 
2,003  bushels  from  118  acres;  and  the  southern,  1,802  bushels  from  130 
acres.  The  western  slope  had  under  this  crop  only  18  acres,  yielding 
267  bushels ;  to  which  the  northern  district  contributed  21  bushels 
from  7  acres ;  the  central,  50  bushels  from  1  acre ;  and  the  southern, 
196  bushels  from  10  acres. 
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large  local  trade,  together  with  an  export  trade  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  have  not  yet  awakened  horticulturists  to  a  sense  o£  the 


active  and  continn- 
of  hrmato,  and 
cheap  as  to  render 


importance  of  this  valuable  vegetable.     There  is 
ally  increasing'demand  for  saucea,  jams,  and 
the  foreign  supply  is  by  no  means  so  good  < 

competition  difficult.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  areas  ot  many  acres  a 
extent  will  be  planted  with  tomato-vines,  as  they  now  are  with  grape- 
vines, and  numbers  of  people  will  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot 
tomato  sauce,  and  in  canning  the  fruit.  Both  climate  and  soil  are 
favourable,  and  tomatoes  grown  in  New  South  Wales  compare  to 
advantage  with  those  produced  in  their  native  habitat. 


Vines  and  Wine  Production. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  colonyj  with  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
tropical portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  grape- 
vines thrive  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit,  equal  in  size, 
appearance,  and  flavour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  the 
Rhinelands  of  Germany,  and  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  vine-growing 
and  wine-manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  though 
with  a  growing  local  demand,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in 
England,  where  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  have  obtained  some  appreciation,  the 
future  of  grape  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be  fairly  assured. 
At  present,  however,  the  production  of  the  whole  of  Australia  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  vintage  of  the  world  for  1895  : — 


Country. 

n.llltongJlon>. 

Country. 

Proiliirtioii  in 
mlUlongiUoM. 

587 
469 
379 

80 
60 
66 
63 

siJn'::::::::;:;;::::::::::;:;: 

Azores,    CanarieB,    and 

Madeira, 

Cape  Colony  

44 
39 

1 
4 

30        1 

The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  dayy  of  colonisation  jjaKawBnWii 
Wales,   but   if  was  not  until  tlie 


2S  that  vip^fffviaf,  iu*i 
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wine-making  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  a  large  collection  of  cuttings  from 
the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  planted  on  his  estate 
at  Kirkton,  in  the  Hunter  River  district,  a  vineyard,  which  has  been 
the  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  colony.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  Valley  and  in 
other  districts,  and  was  found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the 
manufacture  of  wine  received  considerable  attention.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  prospects  of  this  industry  seemed  very  discouraging,  and  the 
production  was  considerably  diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  a 
market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom 
were  not  vignerons  by  training,  possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  produced  at  first  an  article  of  inferior  and 
unsaleable  quality.  In  the  principal  vineyards  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  however,  neither  pains  nor  money  has  been 
spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  presses,  vats,  and  other 
manufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

The  results  of  such  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent  when  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1878,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  at  the  Exhibitions 
of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Amsterdam;  and  still  more 
recently  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London.  But  nowhere 
was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of  the  colony  more  fully 
recognised  than  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  1882.  There,  in  the 
principal  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  wines  of 
New  South  Wales  were  classed,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  in  the 
category  of  Grands  VinSy  and  their  value  fully  appreciated  and 
established.  Again,  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  1893,  at  Chicago, 
an  international  jury  of  experts  pronounced  the  wines  of  New  South 
Wales  to  be  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  viticultural  productions  of  the 
noted  wine-growing  countries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  opinion  was 
expressed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  labelling  Australian  wines  with 
European  names  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  they  possessed  many  excellent 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  suflBciently  peculiar  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  and  descriptive  system  of  classification. 

^Notwithstanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medals  and  expert 
approval,  the  export  of  the  wines  of  the  colony  has  not  yet  reached 
an  important  figure,  although  the  prospects  of  the  trade  are  said 
to  be  improving.  Among  other  causes  which  retard  the  acceptance  of 
Australian  wines  by  English  markets,  may  be  mentioned  the  practice 
of  shipping  the  product  at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  from  the  shippers  details  respecting  the  vintage  of  any 
particular  wine.  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  that  when  certain  shipments 
of  wine  arrived  in  England  they  were  often  so  badly  looked  after 
as  to  be  actually  unsound  before  being  shown  to  the  wine  merchant. 
Foreign  experts  find  fault  also  with  the  method  of  casking,  and  recom- 
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mend  the  preliminaiy  treatment  of  wine  in  Australia,  as  it  is  treated 
in  Bordeaux,  with,  cool  cellarage,  fining,  racking,  and  blending,  for 
two  years  and  a  half  to  three  years  prior  to  leaving  the  country.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  vnne-exporting 
country  will  depend  on  the  adoption  of  more  advanced  methods,  the 
more  general  employment  of  European  experts  in  wine-making,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  vignerons  in  properly  advertising  their  productions 
and  bringing  them  sufficiently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 
The  total  imports  of  all  Australian  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ten  years,  were  as  fol- 
low : — 


Year.  Gallons. 

1886 148,000 

1887 168,000 

1888 233,000 

1889 307,000 

1890 314,000 


Year.  GaUons. 

1891 382,000 

1892 461,000 

1893 555,00© 

1894  399,090 

1895   613,000 


The  possibilities  of  the  wine  trade,  correlative  with  an  improvement  in 
manufacture,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  figures,  which 
exhibit  in  some  detail  the  imports  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1895.  The  quantities  represent  both  wine  in  cask  and 
in  bottle : — 


Coimtry. 

Gallons. 

1 
Coontry.                          Gallona. 

France    

6,060,664 
4,057,015 
3,363,451 
612,797 
550,799 
414,078 
379,303 

United  States 

146,080 

Spain  

Madeira^   

96,671 

Portugal 

British  South  Africa ... 
Othf^r  countries 

12,090 

Australasia 

172,375 

Holland 

Total  

Italy    

15,864,323 

Germanv    ..« 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported,  there  were  10,880,065  gallons  of  red, 
and  4,984,258  gallons  of  white  wine.  The  imports  from  France  com- 
prised 4,436,737  gallons  of  red,  and  1,623,927  gallons  of  white  wine;  the 
imports  from  Portugal,  3,351,782  gallons  of  red,  and  11,669  gallons  of 
white;  and  those  from  Spain,  2,254,371  gallons  of  white,  and  1,802,644 
gallons  of  red  wine. 

Vignerons  have  been  much  exercised  recently  with  the  problem  of 
the  pasteurization  of  wines  for  export.  By  this  process  the  wines  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  temperature  of  from  140'  to  150°  Fahrenheit,  thereby  fixing 
the  characteristics  of  a  product,  annihilating  the  destructive  germa  that 
lead  to  its  deterioration,  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  reinvade 
it ;  but  hitherto  the  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  only 
tentative. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  of  the  wines  of 
New  South  Wales,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  does  not 
saem  to  give  very  encouraging  results;  in  fact,  the  trade  is  a  very 
small  one,  and  has  decreased  from  54,143  gallons  sent  away  from  the 
colony  in  1891  to21,557  gallons  in  1895.     The  quantity  sent  last  year 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  6,249  gallons,  or  13,045  gallons 
less  than  that  exported  in  1892,  when  the  export  amounted  to  19,294 
gallons.     During  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  was  sent 
away  in  wood  from  the  Albury  and  Riverine  districts  to  the  neighbour- 
ing colony  of  Victoria,  presumably  for  shipment  at  Melbourne.      In 
1891,  when  the  export  of  the   wine  produced  in  New  South   Wales 
amounted  to  54,143  gallons,  the  trans-Murray  consignments  totalled 
38,548  gallons  of  the  quantity  exported.     This  intercolonial  export  has 
now,  however,  fallen  to  insignificant  proportions. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export  trade 
in  wine  locally  produced,  for  the  five  years  extending  from  1891  to 
1895  :— 


€k>untry. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


United  Kingdom 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon 

Queensland 

South  Sea  Islands 

British  New  Guinea,  Singapore, 
Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Siam.... 

Tasmania,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island 

New  Caledonia  .., 

Japan,  China,  and  Hong  Kong 

France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italy  

Canada  and  the  United  States 

'E^gypt  and  the  Mauritius 

Total 


gallons. 

9,451 

38,548 

1,061 

480 

1,652 

934 


614 

1^336 

24 

139 

4 


54,143 


gallons. 

19,294 

50 

1,860 

854 

1,981 

1,466 


395 

1,595 

52 

301 

9 


27,857 


gallons. 

gallons. 

17,941 

12,038 

298 

7,162 

1,174 

2,082 

1,002 

2,292 

1,751 

2,487 

1,363 

1,704 

4 

404 

135 

254 

1,510 

379 

32 

867 

193 

94 

365 

623 

25,768 

30,386 

gallons. 
6,249 
4,156 
3,500 
2,339 
2,289 
2,019 


619 

201 

88 
80 

67 


21,557 


During  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1862,  the  wine  produced  in 
'New  South  Wales  measured  85,328  gallons ;  in  1866,  the  production 
reached  168,123  gallons;  in  1876  it  had  increased  to  831,749  gallons; 
in  1S86  the  production  was  only  555,470  gallons;  and  in  1896  it 
reached  885,673  gallons.  The  highest  production  was  obtained  in  1893, 
the  quantity  totalling  931,542  gallons — 45,869  gallons  more  than  in 
1696,  although  the  area  in  the  latter  year  was  greater  by  244  acres. 
Vignarous   consider   250    gallons    per    acre    a    good    yield,  but    the 

New  South  Wales  reached  this  figure  only  in  one  year 
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since  the  establishraent  of  the  industry,  viz.,  in  1876,  when  the  aTen^ 
yield  per  acre  vas  recorded  as  263  gallons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  sines 


1863:- 

Area 

Produc 

lion. 

a™ 

™' 

endS 

™' 

vina^lor 

ended 

vines  tot 

under 

under 

wtne. 

March. 

vines. 

onJj. 

Total. 

kA 

tbrch. 

vines. 

'"oxAy^ 

ToUL 

^ 

Borea. 

aorea 

«Jlon8. 

galls. 

acres. 

■aorea. 

gallons. 

gaU^ 

1863 

1,460 

795 

144,888 

182 

1882 

4,027 

2,597 

513,688 

198 

1884 

1,641 

136,976 

156 

1883 

4,448 

2,629 

543,596 

207 

1865 

1,849 

915 

161,299 

171  1 

1881 

4,378 

2,560 

589,604 

230 

1366 

2,126 

1,243 

168,123 

135 

1885 

4,584  ,  2,405 

442,612 

1S4 

1867 

2,281 

1,358 

242,183 

173 

188S 

5,247 

2,876 

555,470 

IflJ 

2,532 

1,483 

295,283 

192  ■ 

1887 

5,840 

3,131 

601,897 

192 

1S69 

3.117 

1,917 

412,587 

215 

1888 

6,745 

3,292 

666,382 

202 

.    1870 

3,907 

2,039 

460,321 

226 

7,072 

3,596 

805,813 

225 

1871 

4,504 

2,371 

342,674 

145  , 

1890 

7,867 

3.603 

688,685 

191 

1872 

4,152 

2,466 

413,321 

168  1 

1891 

8.044 

3,896 

842. ISl 

216 

1873 

4,090 

2,568 

451,450 

176 

1892 

8,281 

3,846 

913,107 

237 

1874 

4,547 

3,1S3 

578,985 

182 

8,264 

4,146 

931,542 

225 

1875 

4,308 

3,077 

684,258 

222  i 

1894 

7.375 

4,130 

748,929 

131 

1870 

4,459 

3,163 

831,749 

263  , 

1895 

J,577 

4,475 

731,683 

IM 

1877 

4,457 

3,217 

799,709 

249 

1896 

7,619 

1,390 

885,673 

230 

1878 

4,183 

3,027 

708,431 

234  • 

1879 

4,237 

3,024 

684,733 

22S  i 

1880 

4,286 

3.091 

733,576 

237  1 

Mean  for  34 

yearn    ,. 

20i 

1881 

4,800 

2.907 

602,007 

201 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  very  considerably 
increased  during  the  period  nnder  review,  the  total  area  planted  being 
now  nearly  seven  times  what  it  was  in  tbe  year  1862,  when  it  stood  at 
1,130  acres,  from  562  acres  of  which  grapes  were  gathered  for  wine- 
malcing,  the  total  production  being  85,328  gallons.  The  yields  for  the 
years  1876,  1877,  1880,  1892,  and  1896  were  the  best  of  the  series. 
The  total  number  of  vine-growers  in  1896  was  2,036.  The  average 
area  of  each  vineyard  was  3'7  acres ;  and  the  area  planted  with  vines 
still  in  an  unproductive  state  was  64!?  m  iv-;. 

In  connection  with  the  wine-makiii^^  industry  there  wns  during  the 
season  1895-6  a  manufacture  of  7,I4U  gallons  of  brandy,  which  was 
not,  however,  distilled  for  local  consumption,  but  for  the  parpose  of 
fortifying  wines. 

The  wine  industry  is  unquestionably  hampered  ii 
many    things,    including    phylloxera    ^-astatrix,   oidium, 
caterpillars,  and  other  pests.     Phylloxera 
the    vineyards    of     the    neighbouring   colony   of    VieJ 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  industry,  and  t 
legislative  measures.     It  has  appeared  also  ia  J 
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Camden,  Seven  Hills,  and  Parramatta  districts,  but  so  far  without 
causing  any  great  ravages,  although  some  alarm  exists  among  wine 
growers  touching  its  development  in  the  future.  The  knowledge  that 
this  pest  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  colony,  however  slight  it  may 
be,  has  certainly  stopped  investment  in  vineyard  properties,  and  has 
greatly  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  those  interested  in  the  wine  trade. 
At  present  the  afflicted  areas  are  confined  to  isolated  patches,  but  this 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension.  A  commission  was 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  spreading  throughout  the  vineyards 
of  the  colony.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  vine-cuttings  from 
abroad  has  been  in  force  for  some  time,  and  the  destruction  of  infested 
vineyards  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Vine  Diseases 
Board ;  but  vignerons  recommend  direct  legislative  action  under  a  more 
stringent  Act  than  that  at  present  in  operation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attention  that  vignerons  in 
France  have  had  to  devote  to  the  vines  in  order  to  combat  the  ravages 
made  by  the  phylloxera,  the  last  state  of  the  vineyards  in  that  country 
is  said  to  be  better  than  the  first. 

In  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  wine-growing  industry  in 
New  South  Wales,  experts  advise  the  restriction  of  the  choice  of  vines 
to  a  few  well-tried  and  sound  varieties,  careful  fermentation,  the  preser- 
vation as  far  as  possible  of  constant  types,  attractive  bottling,  and  a 
moderate  price-list  which  should  not  make  a  good  product  prohibitive. 
A  comprehensive  Wine  and  Fruit  Pest  Act,  and  a  strictly  enforced 
Food  Adulteration  Act,  are  also  deemed  necessary.  In  order  to  perfect 
the  knowledge  of  vignerons  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  College  of  Viticulture,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
intending  wine-growers  a  capable  training.  The  college  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  viticulturist,  should  have  attached  to  it  a 
vineyard  of  some  extent,  and  should  be  furnished  with  a  well-organised 
cellar,  and  an  oenological  laboratory,  where  analyses  of  must  wine  and 
every  experiment  relating  to  wine-making  could  be  conducted,  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  publication  of  results.  Were  these  suggestions 
carried  into  effect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  wine  industry. 

Table-Grapes  and  Raisin-Fruits. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  fruit  for 
the  purposes  of  wine  manufacture  only,  for  a  considerable  area  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  table-grapes,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  and  in  Ryde,  Parramatta,  and  other  districts  of  Central 
^nnjlfri^"^^  ^^^  extent  of  country  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
a^jdBM||^^3-3  comprised  2,211  acres,  with  a  production  of  5,916 
1^^^^^^^^     *  ?-«■  an  average  of  2*7  tons  of  fruit  per  acre.     In 
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1893-4  the  area  yielding  table-grapea  was  2,131  acreSfrnth  aprodnctim 
of  3,216  tons,  or  an  average  yield  of  1-8  tons  to  the  acre.  This  showed 
a  marked  diminution  in  yield  per  acre,  t<^ther  with  a  decrease  in  the 
area  under  culture.  In  1894—5  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  num- 
bered 2,358  ;  and  the  production  was  4^17  tona,  or  an  average  peld  of 
about  2  tons  to  the  acre ;  while  in  1895-6  the  area  increased  to  2,487 
acres,  and  the  production  fell  to  4,017  tons,  the  average  yield  being  1-6 
tona  per  acre. 

So  far  no  effort  has  been  made  in  New  Bouth  Wales  to  prepare  raisin- 
fruits  for  foreign  consumption,  although  there  are  undoubted  possibilities 
for  a  lai^e  export  trade  in  this  direction.  In.  Victoria  and  South  Ans- 
tralia,  settlements  have  been  founded  at  Mildura  anii  Renmark  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating,  drying,  and  ppftaerving  fruit  on  a  large  scale, 
both  for  a  local  and  an  export  trade,  similar  to  the  industry  as  it  is 
conducted  in  California,  where  the  lands  are  artificially  irrigated,  and 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  seconded  by  the  di£coverieB  of  modern  science. 
Experiments  made  in  dtying  grapes  and  currants  of  Australian  culture 
have  met  with  success  in  the  London  markets,  and  experts  have  declared 
the  product  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  New  South  Wales  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  favourably  situated  for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  than 
either  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  with  the  extension  of  settlement,  and 
the  falling  out  of  cultivation  of  such  products  as  are  more  cheaply  grown 
in  other  and  more  suitably  climatic  parts  of  the  world,  the  building  up 
of  a  large  export  trade  in  raisins,  musoateLs,  dried  currants,  figB,  and 
other  staples  jieculiar  to  the  isles  of  the  Levant  and  the  Grecian  penin- 
sula, may  coi^Gdciitly  be  expected. 

CiTEUS  FkDITB. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The 
first  orange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Farramatta,  and  soon 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills,  Lane  Co»-e, 
the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Nepean  Rivera,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Knrrajong  Mountaint;. 

Statistics  relating  to  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  are  available  only 
from  the  year  1879.  At  that  date  the  area  under  oranges  and  lemons 
was  recorded  as  4,287  acres;  this  had  increased  in  1893  to  11,158  acres, 
including  a  productive  area  of  8,661  acres,  with  a  yield  amounting  to 
10,383,990  dozen  oranges,  giving  an  average  of  about  1,200  dozen  per 
acre.  In  1894  the  extent  of  land  under  citrus  fruits  amounted  to 
1 1,967  acres,  and  included  a  productive  area  of  9,237  acres,  with  a  yield 
totalling  9,600,290  dozen,  or  an  average  of  about  1,040  dozen  to  the 
acre.  The  area  under  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  1895  compriaed  13,204 
acres ;  the  productive  area,  9,242  acres ;  and  the  total  yield,  8,703,252 
dozen,  or  an  average  of  940  dozen  to  the  acre.  In  1896  the  ^rea 
declined  to  11,956  acres,  of  which  8,759  were  productive,   yielding 
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5,954,940  dozen  oranges,  or  an  average  of  680  dozen  per  acre.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  3,000  dozen  of  fruit  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained  in 
an  average  season  from  fair-sized  trees  in  full  bearing,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  figures  given  include  the  production  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  trees. 

The  number  of  orangeries  cultivated  during  the  year  1895-6  was 
1,953,  and  of  these  the  average  area  was  nearly  6'1  acres.  The  state 
of  the  industry  in  each  year  since  1879  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : — 


Year  ending  Area  of  Orangeries. 

31st  March.  Acres. 

1879 4,287 

1880 5,106 

1881 5,939 

1882 6,301 

J883  6,716 

1884 7,268 

1885 6,911 


1886 7,733 

1887 7,920 


Year  ending  Area  of  Orangeries. 

31st  March.  Acres. 

1888  8,875 

1889 10,851 

1890  9,804 

1891  11,288 

1892  11,370 

1893  11,168 

1894  11,967 

1895  12,204 

1896 11,956 


The  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained  such  proportions  that 
the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad  for  the  disposal  of  their 
produce,  as  the  demand,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  adjacent 
colonies,  is  in  some  seasons  exceeded  by  the  supply.     Efibrts  have  of 
Jate  been  made  to  open  up  a  market  in  England,  as  the  fruit  can  be 
delivered  in  London  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain 
and  other  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased.    An  experi- 
mental shipment  of  New  South  Wales  oranges  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Exports  in  the  course  of  1896,  the  result  being  generally  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory.     The  fruit  were  landed  in  London  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  market  was  rather  bare,  the  season  for  Denia  and 
Valencia   oranges — which  form  the  chief  supply  of  the  metropolis — 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  October  and  lasting  till  the  end  of  June. 
The  packing  was  generally  good,  while  the  fruit  which  were  well  and 
firmly  packed  in  white  paper  are  declared  to  have  looked  very  nice  when 
opened,   and  the  agents  in  whose  hands  the  shipment  was  placed  for 
disposal  recommend  the  use  of  tissue  paper  only  for  packing,  and  the 
avoidance  of  soft  shavings,  sand,  and  pumice  dust.     Of  the  1,740  cases, 
15  were  taken  in  the  hold  of  the  mail  steamer  "  Ophir,"  and  these 
opened  unsatisfactorily.     The  remaining  1,725  cases  were  carried  in  the 
cold-storage  chambers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  freight  was  consequently 
very  high,  averaging  for  the  whole  shipment  3s.  lid.  per  case.     Despite 
this  heavy  charge,  however,  a  net  profit  of  £143  10s.  7d.  was  cleared 
on  the  transaction,  equal  to  a  return  of  14*7  per  cent.     The  fruit  cost 
£487  10s.  6d.;  freight  amounted  to  £343  13s.  4d.,  and  other  charges  to 
£168  12s.  Id.,  making  a  total  sum  of  £999  15s.  lid.,  which  was  reduced 
to  £968  4s.  7d.  by  returns  from  the  sale  of  culls,  etc.     The  oranges 
realised  ^1,195  15s.  6d.,  from  which  fell  to  be  deducted  £84  Os.  4d. 
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for  commission  and  charges  in  London,  leaving  the  proceeds  at 
£1,111  15s.  2d.,  or,  as  already  stated,  JB143  10s.  7d.  in  excess  of  tiie 
total  cost. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  c3q)ort  of  oranges  has  not  met  wilii 
very  great  success,  owing  to  imperfect  sweating  and  bad  packing.   Experts 
declare  that  in  curing  citrus  fruits  for  exp(Nrt  the  shrinking  is  not  more 
than  from  15  to  25  per  oent.,  and  that  to  pluck  crops  in  June  and  July 
and  so  treat  them  not  only  relieves  the  tree  of  a  burden  of  fruit  during 
the  period  when  another  yield  is  preparing,  but  obviates  the  glutting 
of  the  local  market  with  the  ripened  product.    If  the  fruit  is  sulfered  to 
hang  until  December,  the  strain  on  the  tree  is  excessive,  and  its  vitality 
is  seriously  impaired.     It  is,  moreover,  stated  that  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  growers  of  citrus  fruits  in  New  South  Wales  to  pull  and  prepare 
the  early  product  has  resulted  in  the  lemons  grown  in  this  colony  being 
driven  out  of  the  markets  of  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  by  cured 
Sicilian  and  Mildura  varieties.     In  1895  the  export  of  oranges  was 
estimated  at  4,125,000  dozen;  but  though  the  trade  is  at  present  so 
small,  its  prospects,  like  those  of  other  industries,  are  regarded  as  by 
no   means  discouraging.     It  is  hoped  also  that  in  time  there  may  be 
established,  in  connection  with  the  orangeries  of  New  South  Wales, 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  candied  cition,  orange,  and  lemon 
peels,  as  well  as  of  oils  and  essences  of  citrus  fruits.     Tlie  crystalliza- 
tion of  mandarins  may  likewise  be  an  industry  of  profitable   future 
prosecution;   and    with  the   introduction    and  acclimatization    of   the 
Seville  orange  there  should  be  no  reason  why  Sydney  should  not  rival 
Dundee  in  the  production  of  marmalade.     Unfortunately,  ihe  proverbial 
antagonism  of  the  Briton  to  culture  of  any  fruit,  cereal,  or  fabric-plant 
unknown  to  the  climatic  zone  of  his  native  land,  has  hitherto  injuri- 
ously operated  against  the  introduction  of  many  vegetable  staples  Trhich 
experiment  and  experience  have  amply  demonstrated  would   flourish 
luxuriantly  in  Australia,  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  individual  and 
'of  the  community. 

Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  acreage 
under  orchards  and  fruit  gardens.  In  1889-W,  the  year  when  orchards 
and  land  under  cultivation  to  dessert  and  other  fruits,  exclusive  of 
orangeries  and  vineyards,  were  first  distinguished  from  gardens  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  general  market-garden  produce, 
the  total  area  so  tilled  amounted  to  18,867  acres,  and  of  this  area  7,167 
acres  were  situated  in  the  metropolitan  county  of  Cumberland.  In 
the  agricultural  year  ending  31st  March,  1896,  the  area  similarly 
cultivated  amounted  to  28,780  acres,  showing  an  increase  during  the 
six  years  of  9,913  acres.  The  area  under  orchards  and  fruit  garden> 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  including  both  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive holdings,  is  now  12,969  acres,  or  an  increase  of  5,802  acres  on 
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the  figures  of  18M.  Notwithstanding  this  advance,  the  fruit-produc- 
tion of  New  Soul^  Wales  is  still  far  behind  the  demands  of  local  con- 
sumption. The  colony,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  import  large  quantities, 
the  greater  part  of  which  could  be  successfyjly  grown  within  its  own 
boundaries.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  considerable  importations 
of  tropical  fruits  from  Fiji,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Queensland 
(and  some  varieties  could  most  certainly  be  cultivated  in  the  tropical 
portion  of  New  South  Wales),  the  introduction  of  fruit  from  abroad 
is  still  greatly  in  excess  of  the  moderately-estimated  possibilities  of 
local  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  araa  under  orchards  and  fruit-gardens, 
exclusive  of  orangeries  and  vineyards,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
each  year's  yield,  for  the  period  during  which  statistics  relative  to  this 
subject  have  been  collected  : — 


Year 
ended 

31st 
March. 

Area  of  Productive 
Fruit-gardene 
and  Orchards. 

Area  of   Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Orchards  not 
bearing. 

Total  area  culti- 
vated for  Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Orchards. 

Total  value  of 

the  Production 

of  Fruit-gardens 

and  Orchards. 

Approximate 

average  value 

per  acre. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

acres. 

14,342 

16,081 

16,606 

18,117 

19,330 

21,465 

20,685 

acres. 
4,525 
6,274 
7,424 
8,163 
7,663 
8,258 
8,145 

acres. 
18,867 
22,355 
24,030 
26,280 
26,993 
29,723 
28,780 

£ 
185,012 
213,934 
211,790 
229,425 
197,374 
175,473 
130,735 

£     8.    d. 

12  18     0 

13  6     0 
12  15     0 
12  13    0 
10    4    0 

8    3    0 
6    7    0 
1 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  total 
production  was  highest  during  the  agricultural  season  1892-3,  but  the 
approxizBa^^e  average  value  per  acre  was  highest  for  the  year  1 890-1 .  The 
agricultural  season  1895-^  showed  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  total 
production  of  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  amounting  to  £44,738  from 
that  of  the  previous  y«ar,  to  £66,639  for  that  of  1894,  and  to  £98,690 
from  that  of  the  year  1893 ;  while  the  approximate  average  value  per 
acre  of  the  past  season  has  declined  by  £1  16b.  from  that  of  1895, 
and  by  £6  19s,  from  that  of  1891,  the  year  of  the  series  showing  the 
best  returns  in  this  particular.  The  approximate  average  annual  value 
for  the  seven  years  extending  from  1890  to  1896  was  £7  12s.  per 
acre.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  while  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the 
productive  area,  that  described  as  not  bearing  appears  to  have  remained 
for  several  years  almost  stationary  ;  the  total  amount  of  new  land  put 
under  orchajxl  and  fruit  crops,  other  than  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes, 
during  the  six  years  ending  31st  March,  1896,  was,  however,  recorded 
as  10,743  acres,  or  an  average  of  1,790  acres  per  annum.  The  sub- 
joined statement  shows  the  amount  of  acreage  of  the  productive  area 
under  fruit-gardens  and  orchards  for  ea«ch  of  the  seven  years  under 
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notice,  the  acreage  added  from  year  to  year  from  areas  previously  not 
bearing,  and  the  new  land  put  each  season  under  this  form  of  cultiva- 
tion : — 


Year 
ended 

31st 
March. 

Productive 
area  of  Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Orchards, 
from  pre- 
ceding year. 

Area  added 
from  Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Orchards 
previously 
unpro- 
ductive. 

Total 

Productive 

Area. 

• 

Area  of 
Fruit- 
gardens  and 

Orchards 
not  bearing, 
remaining 
from  pre- 
vious year. 

New  land 
put  under 
cultivation 
to  Fruit- 
gardens 

and 
Orchards. 

Total  area 

not 
bearing. 

Total  area 
under  cul- 
tivation to 

Fruit- 
gardens  and 
Orchards. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

acres. 

14,342 

14,342 

16.081 

16,606 

18,117 

19,330 

21,465 

acres. 

l',*739 
625 
1,511 
1,213 
2,135 
*830 

acres. 

14,342 

16,081 

16,606 

18,117 

19,330 

21,465 

20,635 

i 

acres. 

4,525 

2,786 

5,749 

6,913 

6.950 

6,528 

8,258 

acres. 

3V488 
1,675 
2.250 
713 
2,730 
*118 

acres. 
4,525 
6,274 
7,424 
8,163 
7,663 
8,258 
8,145 

acres. 
18,867 
22,355 
24,030 
26,280 
26,993 
29,723 
28,780 

Total 

6,293 

10,743 

*  Gone  out  of  cultivation. 

From  the  figures  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  6,293  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  productive  area,  during  the  period,  out  of  10,743  acres  of 
new  land  put  under  cultivation. 

For  the  year  1895  the  value  of  the  imports  of  bananas,  principally 
from  Queensland,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji,  amounted  to  ^47,420 ; 
of  pine-apples,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Queensland,  to  £10,645; 
of  other  green  fruit,  mostly  frona  Tasmania,  to  J£100,465  ;  of  dried  and 
candied  fruit — including  currants  and  raisins  (£49,160),  dates  (£9,464), 
cocoanuts  and  other  edible  nuts — to  £81,845,  of  which  the  XJnited 
Kingdom  supplied  £40,809  ;  and  of  bottled  fruits  and  fruit  boiled  or 
in  pulp,  to  £3,981  ;  or  a  total  for  the  year  of  £244,356.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  re-exports  of  foreign-grown  fruits 
from  New  South  Wales  during  the  same  period ;  and  this  amounted  to 
£25,203,  including  green  fruits  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  £12,504. 
The  net  value  of  the  importations  of  foreign-grown  fruit  into  !New 
South  Wales  during  1895  was,  therefore,  £219,153,  or  £22,725  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  £2,106  higher  than  in  1893.  The 
export  of  locally-grown  fruit  during  1895  amounted  in  value  to  £68,986, 
which  was  almost  wholly  made  up  of  green  fruit,  the  chief  customers 
of  the  colony  being  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
value  of  the  domestic  production  for  the  agricultural  season  1895—6, 
including  oranges  and  grapes  for  table  use,  may  be  set  down  at  £257,000 ; 
the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1895  was  £244,356,  and  of  the 
exports  £94,189.  The  local  consumption  of  fruit  for  the  year  ^ras, 
therefore,  valued  at  £407,000,  or  £17,000  less  than  that  of    1894. 
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The  colony^s  contribution  of  fruit  to  its  own  wants,  less  exports  of 
locally-grown  produce,  was  valued  at  ^188,000 — an  amount  showing  a 
decrease  of  £40,000  on  the  figures  for  1894. 

If  to  the  results  just  given  be  added  the  net  imports  of  canned  fruits, 
jams  and  jellies,  ginger,  and  other  preserves  of  foreign  production,  the 
balance  of  exchange  in  fruit  commodities  will  be  further  modified. 
The  neb  imports  of  these  commodities  may  be  set  down  for  1893  at 
£16,503  ;  for  1894  at  £14,410  ;  and  for  1895  at  £8,630.  The  imports 
for  local  consumption  of  all  fruits  and  fruit  products,  fresh,  dried, 
canned,  candied,  preserved,  boiled,  in  pulp,  and  bottled,  would  amount, 
in  1893,  to £233,550 ;  in  1894,  to  £210,838;  and  in  1895,  to  £188,797— 
a  diminishing  sum,  certainly,  but  still  far  too  large  in  view  of  the 
colony's  natural  resources,  both  of  soil  and  of  climate.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  New  South  Wales  is  far  in  the  rear  as  a  fruit-producing 
country,  and  the  names  of  the  lands  from  which  she  derives  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  fruits  and  fruit-products  locally  consumed  are  con- 
vincing of  the  fact,  seeing  the  range  of  climate  and  varying  qualities 
of  soil  possessed  by  the  colony,  which  are  in  many  cases  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  fruit-importing  countries  mentioned,  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  there  could  be  produced  all  the  fruit  demanded  for  local 
consumption. 

Fruitgrowers,  however,  may  look  beyond  the  prospect  of  supplying 
the  country's  requirements  in  fruit  products  with  those  locally  grown. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  export  of  fruit  from  Tasmania  has 
shown  orchardists  in  this  colony  that  they  may  find  it  more  profitable 
to  grow  with  a  view  to  exporting  to  England  than  to  place  their  product 
in  a  glutted  market  at  home ;  and  it  needs  only  a  few  successes  in  London 
to  cause  a  development  of  the  trade.  During  the  past  few  years  the  dried 
fruits  prepared  at  Mildura  have  made  a  good  impression  in  England,  and 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  profitable  trade,  provided  all  the  primary 
conditions  of  careful  curing  and  packing  are  scrupulously  and  unde- 
viatingly  fulfilled.  Victoria  has  recently  opened  up  an  experimental 
exportation  of  apples  to  Java  and  Singapore;  and  shippers  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  consider  that  they  have  discovered  an  ideal  packing 
material  in  the  shredded  bark  of  the  tea-tree,  which  has  been  used  also 
with  great  success  as  a  packing  medium  for  passion-fruit,  consignments 
of  the  latter  having  reached  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. There  are,  indeed,  great  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  an  export  trade ' 
in  fruit,  not  from  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  from  all  the  Australasian 
colonies,  when  shippers  have  learnt  how  to  dry  and  pack  their  consign- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  soundness  and  preservation  of 
flavour  during  the  voyage.  At  present,  as  in  the  wine-growing  interest, 
the  fruit  industry  has  suffered,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  foreign  appre- 
ciation and  interest,  as  from  the  inexperience  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  productive,  non-bearing,  and  total  area 
under  cultivation  to  dessert,  table,  and  preserving  fruits,  exclusive  of 
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grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  together  witli  the  total  value  of  the  season's 
returns,  the  average  value  of  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the  nimaber  of 
cultivators  engaged,  arranged  according  to  the  geographical  divisions 
into  which  the  colony  has  been  divided  for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 


1 

Division  of  the  Colonj-.           • 

Produc- 
tive Area. 

Area 
not  vet 
bearing. 

Total  area. 

Total  vabie 

of 
produotion. 

Average 

value  per 

acre. 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

County     of     Cumberland     and 

Metropolis    

acres. 
566 
2,298 

9,994 
1,444 

acres. 

254 

1,421 

2,975 

828 

acres. 
820 
3,719 

12,969 
2,272 

£ 
4,992 
14,157 

71,644 
6,975 

£  s.  d. 
8  16    0 

6  3    0 

7  3     0 

Southern  District 

4  17    0 

Total 

14,302 

5,478 

19,780 

97,768 

6  17    0 

The  Table-land 

Northern  District   

1,269 
2,054 
2,223 

401 

837 

1,108 

1,670 
2,891 
3,331 

5,333 

10,304 

8,963 

4     4     0 

Central            „         

5     0    0 

Southern        „         

4     10 

Total 

5,546 

2,346 

7,892 

24,600 

4     9    0 

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  District   ,. 

262 
72 

405 

67 
37 

176. 

329 

109 

581 

2,630 
796 

3,479 

10      1     0 

Central           „         

11      1     0 

Southern  District  and  Valley  of 
the  Murray  

8   12    0 

Total 

739 

280 

1,019 

6,905 

9     7    0 

The  Western  Plains   

48 

41 

89 

1,462 

30     9    0 

Grand  Total 

20,635 

8,145 

28,780 

130,735 

6     7    0 

Of  the  total  area  under  fruit  orchards  in  New  South  Wales,  over 
two  thirds  are  situated  in  the  coastal  belt,  and  nearly  one-half  in  the 
meti'opolitan  county  of  Cumberland.  While,  however,  the  acreage  and 
total  value  of  production  diminish  progressively  with  each  division  of 
the  colony  westward  from  the  coastal  belt,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  highest  ^n  the  western  plains  and  on  the  western  slope.  Th%  total 
area  under  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  New  South  Wales  was  48,255  acres.  Of 
this  extent  of  land,  28,780  acres  were  under  orchard  froits,  11,956 
were  under  citrus  fruits,  and  7,519  acres  were  under  grape  vines. 


Floriculture. 

Statistics  regarding  this  branch  of  agriculture  have  not  yet  been 
collected,  although  there  are  numerous  nurseries,  besides  private  gardens, 
in  the  metropolitan  county,  in  which  flowers^  plants,  and  ornamental 
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trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  purely  in  the  interests  of  commerce. 
The  cKmate  of  Sydney  is  warm  and  humid,  and  splendid  varieties  of 
hydrangeas,  orchids,  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  bouvardias,  gladioli,  chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias,  gloxinias,  rhododendrons,  and  many  other  species 
of  decorative  flora,  are  cultivated  with  success.     The  coastal  bush  lands, 
and  the  valleys  of  the   Hawkesbury  and  ics   different  reaches,  are 
exploml  for  v4i«gat«d,  tree,  and  sta^-hom  ferns,  and  their  sale  forms 
an  active  part  of  the  metropolitan  horticulturist's  business.     Such 
denizens  of  the  forests  and  ridges  as  the  tiger-lily,  the  waratah,  the 
stenocarpus,  the  flann^-flower,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,,  the  Christmas- 
bush,  the  wattle-blossom,  and  the  Christmas-bell  are  gathered  by  itinerant 
flower-vendors  and  hawked  at  the  comers  of  streets,  besides  being 
procurable  in  the  nurseries  and  shops  of  florists.     Landscape  gardening 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  and  a  considerable  sum  is 
annually  spent  in  the  designing  and  forming  of  grounds  and  gardens 
and  in  the  erection  of  hot,  glass,  frame,  and  bush  houses.     Recently 
flowers  have  attracted  attention  as  the  basis  of  an  industry  similar  to 
'that  carried  on  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  different  parts  of  France 
and  Grermany,  viz.,  flower-cultivation  for  the  manufacture  of  scent,  an 
industry,  however,  like  others  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  which  awaits 
development  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future.     Experiments  in  this 
direction  are  now  being  made  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College. 
It  is  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  colony's  beautiful  native  flora  is 
being  gradually  destroyed.    It  now  contributes,  in  forming  the  staple  of 
annual  dii^lays,  to  the  reduction  of  the  debts  on  churches  and  other 
institutions ;  and  the  coast-slopes  and  the  bush-lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  town  are  periodically  denuded  to  furnish  attractions  to 
local  flower-shows  and  charity  bazaars,  the  well-meaning  decorators  of 
which,  not  content  with  merely  plucking  the  blooms  they  require  for 
their  floral  designs,  tear  them  out  by  the  roots,  and  create  a  waste  where 
there  was  formerly  a  garden. 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Essences. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  eucalyptus  oil  and  essence,  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter  on  forestry,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  establishment  of 
an  industry  of  flower-culture  for  the  making  of  scents,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  there  are  a  number  of  as  yet  unde- 
veloped branches  of  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  and  essences,  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  prosecution.  Chief  of  these  are  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  linseed.  Oil  of  lemons  and  essence  of 
lemons  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  that  part  of  this  chapter 
which  treats  of  citrus  fruits,  and,  therefore,  require  no  further  refer^ 
ence  here. 

Little  has  been  attempted  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  culture  of  the 
olive,  which  not  only  yields  a  particularly  valuable  oil,  but  the  fruit  of 
which,  as  a  pickle,  constitutes  a  highly  profitable  article  of  commerce. 
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In. the  future,  however,  its  cultivation  will  be  stimulated  by  a  growing' 
local  demand.  In  South  Australia,  where  the  olive  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
staple,  and  where  considerable  areas  have  been  placed  under  the  trees, 
10s.  a  gallon  for  the  oil  has  been  received  by  the  growers.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  New  South  Wales,  in  districts  where  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  similar  to  that  of  the  olive-growing  countries  which  border  the 
Mediterranean,  should  be  no  less  favouralale  to  the  culture  of  the  olive 
than  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Australia ;  in  fact,  they  are  claimed 
by  some  enthusiasts  to  be  even,  in  certain  respects,  superior  to  the 
latter.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  attempted  locally  by  way  of 
encouraging  this  industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  colony  has  had  planted,  at  the  Murrumbidgee 
experimental  farm,  one  acre  of  olive  slips,  as  a  nursery  whence  young 
trees  may  be  supplied  to  persons  in  the  colony  desirous  of  essaying  the 
culture  of  the  olive.  There  is  also  half  an  acre  at  the  Pera  Bore,  and  a 
few  small  areas  around  Albury,  making  altogether  about  three  acres  in 
the  colony.  Occasionally  an  application  for  olive  trees  is  receivecl  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  none  are  available  yet  for  distribu-  * 
tion,  and  applicants  are  in  the  meantime  referred  to  South  Australia. 

The  castor-oil  plant  (Bicinibs  ccmimunis,  or  Pahna  Christi)  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  humid  coastal  districts  of  the  colony ;  as  it  does, 
indeed,  in  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
annual  consumption  of  castor  oil  in  Australasia  is  over  620,000  gallons, 
of  which  240,000  gallons  represent  the  requirements  of  New  South 
Wales.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  is  derived  from  India ;  and  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  the  oil  in  Sydney  is  about  2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 
The  initial  cost  of  establishing  the  industry  would  be  heaviest  in  the 
item  of  machinery  for  expressing  the  oil,  although  the  price  of  labour 
would  also  have  to  be  considered  carefully,  as  the  Calcutta  oil  is  pro- 
duced at  a  minimum  outlay  in  this  particular.  Oil  can  be  separated 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  Christi  also  by  boiling  in  water,  but  though 
the  largest  quantity  can  thus  be  procured,  the  resultant  product  is  apt 
to  become  rancid,  a  disability  to  which  the  expressed  oil  is  not  liable, 
hence  expression  of  the  seeds  is  now  the  process  most  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  manufacturing  the  oil. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  crops  is  the  flax  (lAnuvi  usitcUissimum)^ 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  more  persistent  eflforts  have  not  been 
made  to  acclimatise  it  in  New  South  Wales.  The  plant  not  only  yields 
"  lint "  of  two  kinds — namely,  the  long  fibre  called  "flax"  and  the  short 
fibre  called  "  tow  " — but  a  valuable  seed  also,  of  the  greatest  use  as  a 
fodder  for  cattle,  in  the  form  of  oilcake,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief 
ingredient;  for  medicinal  purposes;  and,  above  all,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  raw  and  boiled  oils  of  commerce,  known  as  linseed  oil,  which  form 
the  bases  of  all  paint-mediums.  The  value  of  this  plant  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  flax  fibre,  whether  it 
be  long  line  or  coarse  tow,  and  a  lint  crop  is  always  disposable.     iK'ew 
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Zealand  £ax-fibre  brings  about  £14  per  ton  in  the  Sydney  market ;  and 

raw  linseed  oil,  from  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  gallon.     The  plant  will  grow 

and  return  satisfactory  results  in  any  district  where  wheat  will  or  has 

been  grown  successfully,  and  it  is  an  admirable  rotation  crop.    It  is  most 

favourably  cultivated  in  dry  lands,  in  districts  fairly  free  from  frosts, 

which  retard  its  progress  and  stunt  its  growth.     In  country  where  water 

is  scarce  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  the  fiax-plant  suitable  for  cordage, 

and  lint  or  tow  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  carriage  cushions,  by  a 

process  known  as  "dry-rotting,"  in  which  the  dews  and  the  sunshine  are 

utilised  to  disintegrate  the  stalks.     In  the  following  table  is  given  a  list 

•of  the  net  imports  in  1895  of  various  commodities  which  might  easily  be 

supplied,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  locally-grown  flax  and 

hemp  crops : — 


Commodity. 


Value. 


Linseed  oil 

Linaeed 

Canvas  

Cordage  and  rope    ... 

Phormium  tenax 

Other  flax  and  hemp 
Fibre 


Total £ 


£ 
25,190 

2,094 
26,869 
12,722 

5,427 
11,092 

1,902 


85,296 


With  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  dairy- 
farming  and  shipping  interests,  the  demand  for  linseed  and  the  various 
products  of  the  flax-plant  is  bound  to  grow.  During  the  season  1895-6, 
3  acres  were  under  cultivation  to  this  plant  at  the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  Farm,  the  average  yield  being  6  bushels  of  linseed  to  the 
acre.  The  industry  has  made  great  progress  in  India,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  United  States.  The  import  of  linseed  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1895  amounted  to  1,969,987  quarters,  valued 
at  £3,366,113;  and  of  linseed  cake,  212,448  tons,  valued  at  £1,166,786. 
Hemp  (Cannaftw  saliva)  could  also,  doubtless,  be  successfully  acclimatised 
in  N'ew  South  Wales.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  naturalised  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  Russia, 
Poland,  and  America.  With  so  large  a  range  of  habitat  the  difficulties 
of  its  introduction  to  this  colony  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of 
soil  or  of  climate. 

Another  article  of  import  which  might,  perhaps,  be  locally  produced 
is  that  of  cotton-seed  oil,  of  which  in  1895  the  colony  imported  15,548 
gallons,  valued  at  £1,656  ;  but  though  the  quantity  looks  small,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  extensive  domestic  production  would  mean  an 
increased  application  of  the  product.  Moreover,  cotton  is  a  plant  of  so 
great  a  value  to  commerce  that  its  cultivation,  essayed  already  to  some 
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extent  in  Queensland,  would  not  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  staple  for  oil  manufacture  alone. .  The  great  difficulty  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  cotton  culture  is^  however,  the  vwy  high  price  ol 
local  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  India  and  some  c^her  countries ; 
hence  the  colony  could  never  hope  to  compete,  against  the  raw  niaterial 
shipped  from  the  seaports  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  to  supply  the  Ixxxos 
of  Manchester.  Nevertheless,  very  small  areas  are  cropped  with  cotton 
in  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  the  colony  ;  and  large  areas  have 
the  precise  climatic  and  soil  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  grown  to 
advantage  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  Queendiand,  where 
its  cultivation  dates  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Lang,  ambitious  hopes  are  • 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  developm<»it  in  the  future. 

Indigo  {Indigofera  tinctqria)  is  a  plant  the  future  of  the  cultivation 
of  which  in  New  South  Wales  is  looked  forward  to  with  some  expecta- 
tion by  those  who  have  studied  its  possibilities  in  its  new  habitat.  There 
is  in  the  colony  a  wild  plant  {Indigo/era  australis),  from  which  it  was 
hoped  tinctorial  juice  might  be  obtained ;  but  experiments  have  hith*erto 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  true  plant  which  supplies  the  indigo  of 
commerce  occurs  wild  in  the  colony  of  Queensland,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales  ;  indeed, 
experiments  are  now  being  conducted  with  a  view  of  establishing  it  as 
a  regularly  cultivated  crop.  Indigo  yields  the  drug  from  which  the 
beautiful  dye  bearing  its  name  is  obtained,  by  maceration  in  water. 

Hops 

Hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  although  a  few 
very  small  crops  are  picked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange.  In  Yic- 
toria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  however,  they  are  successfully  grown, 
the  product  being  but  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated  Kentish  hops  of 
England.  In  the  opinion  of  experts  they  could  also  be  successfully 
grown  in  New  South  Wales,  which  imported  during  1895  no  less  than 
1,029,046  lb.  of  hops,  valued  at  £33,641.  The  plant  will  grow  in  a 
temperate  climate,  free  from  hot  winds  in  the  summer ;  although  frosts 
in  winter  are  beneficial,  particularly  in  nipping  the  growth  of  young 
shoots,  and  thus  forcing  the  vitality  of  the  plant  into  the  bines  and  fruit 
during  their  proper  season.  Plantations  of  hops  should  be  cidtivated 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  townships  and  villages,  in  order  to  secure 
the  labour  of  women  and  children  in  tying  up  bines,  and  branching  and 
picking  the  hops  when  ripe.  The  districts  specially  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  hop-plant  are  Armidale,  Orange,  Goulbum,  and  Cooma. 

Failure  of  Gbops. 

During  the  agricultural  year  ended  March,  1896,  the  want  of  nua 
wibs  severely  felt,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  14,690  cases  ol  total  or 
partial  failure  of  crops,  affecting  an  area  ol  248,296  acres.  Of  theses 
12,779  were  due  to  (hrought,  more  particularly  affecting  the  wheat  crops 
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on  the  southern  table^land.  The  total  area  affected  bj  droii^ht  was 
228,154  acres,  of  which  the  area  sown  with  wheat  for  grain  c(»nprised 
107,964  acres,  and  for  hay,  53,679  acres.  The  next  largest  area  affected 
hy  any  single  cause  was  8,898  acres  by  floods,  7,916  acres  of  which  were 
under  maize  crc^s.  Excessive  rains,  occurring  chiefly  at  sowing  time^ 
occasioned  46  failures,  over  an  area  comprising  696  acres.  There  were 
199  cases  of  failure,  oyer  an  area  of  1,697  acres,  of  which  the  causes  were 
not  specified,  but  they  aflected  chiefly  the  wheat-crops  in  the  southern 
districts,  while  in  the  northern  coast  districts  a  disease  was  prevalent 
in  the  sugar-cane.  The  ravages  of  rabbits  and  hares  were  the  cause  of 
80  cases  of  failure  of  crops,  covering  an  area  of  1,458  acres,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  situated  in  the  wheat-lands  of  the  colony.  The  number 
of  cases  of  rust  reported  for  the  last  season  is  not  large,  29  instances  of 
loss,  affecting  an  area  of  690  acres,  being  recorded.  Hailstorms  ruined 
crops  in  130  cases,  over  1,895  acres,  principally  on  the  southern  high- 
lands. Blight  attacked  certain  crops,  chiefly  maize  and  wheat,  in  81 
instances,  and  aflected  the  production  of  620  acres.  Bush-flrea  were 
singularly  few  in  number,  only  14  cases  of  crops  destroyed  by  their 
means  having  been  recorded  for  the  year,  while  the  area  affected  was 
but  264  acres.  In  27  cases  the  failure  of  crops,  cultivated  over  118 
acres,  was  caused  by  vermin.  Frosts,  principally  in  the  sugar-growing 
districts,  occasioned  no  fewer  than  472  failures  of  crops,  covering  3,563 
acres ;  and  locust  swarms  were  accountable  for  losses  of  crops  in  8  cases, 
the  acreage  aflected  being  243.  For  the  last  two  seasons  only  has  the 
acreage  of  the  crops  which  have  resulted  in  failure  been  obtained,  and 
the  figures  are  given  below,  together  with  the  number  of  instances  of 
failure  from  each  cause  : — 


Number  of  Failures. 

Acreage  affected. 

Causes  of  Fulure. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

Drought 

Flood  

Hxcessive  rains 

Rabbits  and  hares . . . 

Rust 

Hailstorms 

Blight 

Bush-fires    

Vermin    

Frosts 

Locuats    

Causes  not  specified 

Total    


1,210 

12,779 

1,703 

825 

609 

46 

202 

80 

30 

29 

165 

ISO 

132 

81 

10 

14 

43 

27 

66 

472 

4 

8 

569 

199 

4,743 

14,690 

31,342 

23,250 

19,843 

6,179 

2,559 

1,769 

1,475 

451 

294 

252 

17 

8,774 


228,154 

8,898 
696 

1,468 
690 

1,895 
620 
264 
118 

3,563 
243 

1,697 


248,296 


A  reference  to  the  figures  just  given  shows  that  rabbits  and  hares 
during  the  last  two  yeara  more  than  equal,  in  the  area  ascribed  to  their 
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devastations,  the  ravages  occasioned  by  rust,  hailstorms,  and  bush-fires 
put  together ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  given  do  not 
represent  all  the  injury  to  crops  wrought  by  these  vermin,  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  losses  in  the  colony's  wheat^lands  from 
causes  unspecified,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  may  justly  be 
laid  to  their  charge. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  area  under  each  crop 
destroyed  during  the  last  two  years  : — 


Description  of  Crop. 

1894-6. 

1895-6. 

Description  of  Crop. 

1894-5.        1895-6. 

1 

Grain  Crops — 

Wheat    

acres. 

53,732 

22,724 

1,229 

197 

330 

75 

13 

acres. 

111,754 

28,100 

4,065 

117 

1,805 

130 

123 

Sugar    and  Tobacco 
Crops — 
Sugar  

acres. 

2,586 
92 

acres. 

Maize 

3,400 
141 

Oats 

Tobacco  

Total  

"RsinA 

Barley     

2,678 

3,541 

Millet 

Fruit  Crops — 

Rye 

439 

79 

654 

■"■•J  ^ 

.5^2 

Total  

76,300 

146,094 

Oranges  

552 

Other  fruits   

Total  

3.615 

6,145 
4,978 
1,444 

87 

54,586 

32,427 

2,602 

546 

Hay  Crops— 

WVipatfin 

1,172 

4,699 

Kitchen  Garden  Pro- 
duce, etc. — 
Pumpkins    and 

Oaten 

370 

145 
9 

LucernQ 

Barlev 

487 

Total  

12,654 

90,161 

Produce  of   mar- 
ket-gardens   ... 
Peas  and  beans... 

Total  

*Oi 

1,103 
136 

Root  Crops — 
Potatoes  

830 

25 

i 

3 

1,921 
78 
29 
10 

524 

1,726 

Oninnn 

All  other  Crops  

Grand  Total  

Turnips  

Mangold-wurzel    ... 

12 

37 

Total  

865 

2,038 

96,205 

248,296 

Sericulture. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  possibilities  of  silk 
culture,  and  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  attended  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  When  the  notice  of  the  public  was  first  directed 
to  the  industry,  mistakes  were  made  in  obtaining  eggs  prior  to  making 
provision  for  the  subsistence  of  the  worms,  and  consequent  failures 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who  so  unpreparedly 
essayed  the  culture  of  silk.     In  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria 
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efforts  are  also  being  made  to  encourage  farmers  to  add  sericulture  to 
their  minor  industries,  and  expectations  are  entertained  of  future  large 
shipments  of  cocoons,  as,  for  some  years  to  come,  little  prospect  of 
manufacturing  silk  locally  can  be  entertained,  the  colony  lacking  the 
experience  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  complex  appliances  of  modem 
machinery. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  acclimatising  the  production  of  silk 
is  the  placing  under  cultivation  to  the  white  mulberry  (Moms  cdba), 
sufficient  land  to  grow  the  only  food  for  the  worms  which  makes 
systematic  sericulture  possible.  The  caterpillars,  called  "  silkworms," 
will  live  on  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  but  it  is  only  when 
they  are  nourished  on  the  leaf  of  the  white  mulberry  tree  that  they 
will  form  cocoons  of  a  marketable  value,  capable  of  furnishing  silk  suit- 
able for  the  looms  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  varieties  of  white  mulberry  best  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the 
cultivator  anxious  for  immediate  results  are  Mortis  alha  vulga/ris^ 
sub-variety  MacrophyUa  {MoreUiana)^  and  the  Moms  alba^  latifolia 
{MiUticaulis),  the  young  trees  of  which  supply  an  abundant  crop  of 
leaves  of  good  quality,  useful  during  the  early  life  of  the  silk-worm, 
though  not  the  best  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  silk-culture. 
They  also  form  excellent  stocks  for  budding  with  the  varieties  having 
more  substantial  leaves,  such  as  the  Moras  alha  tmlgaris,  sub-variety 
Rosea,  and  the  Moras  alba  Italica.  If  farmers  would,  in  addition  to 
their  other  crops,  cultivate  about  2  acres  of  white  mulberry-trees, 
they  could,  in  the  third  year  of  growth  from  seed,  begin  experimenting 
in  earnest  upon  the  rearing  of  worms.  With  a  unit  of  force,  com- 
prising a  half -grown  family  of  about  eighty  individuals,  the  appropriate 
unit  of  cultivation  would  represent  a  plantation  of  about  2  acres  of 
white-mulberries,  bearing  some  5,000  trees.  After  removal  and  thin- 
ning out,  the  farmer  should  have,  in  their  third  year  of  growth,  2,500 
trees,  which,  if  they  have  thriven,  should  yield  from  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  of  leaves  each,  or,  altogether,  from  a  ton  to  two  tons.  The 
cultivator  is  then  in  possession  of  enough  raw  material,  in  the  form  of 
mulberry-leaves,  to  produce  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  of  cocoons,  which,  if 
of  good  quality,  would  be  worth  j£4  or  more  per  cwt.  Arrangements 
for  housing  silk-worms  need  not  be  very  elaborate.  Walls  of  wattle- 
and-dab,  smoothed  and  white-washed  inside,  with  a  roof  of  thatch,  con- 
stitute an  ideal  silk-worm  house.  Should  the  producer  desire  to  limit 
the  area  under  mulberries  to  2  acres,  he  will  find  that  his  annual  yield 
will  be  a  fairly  steady  crop  of  from  5  to  7  cwt.  of  cocoons.  The 
produce  of  silk-worms  fed  from  2  acres  of  trees  will  not  materially 
increase  in  amount,  because  with  increased  age  the  white  mulberry 
takes  up  more  and  more  room,  and  consequently  requires  successive 
thinnings-out,  until  in  the  course  of  years  there  will  remain  only  some 
200  or  300  trees  to  the  acre.  According  to  authorities,  the  yield  of 
leaf  per  acre  in  France  and  Italy,  from  well-grown  trees  on  fair  land, 
is  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  8,000  lb.     The  first  step  in  sericulture, 
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Tiz.,  the  formatioii  of  white  mulberry-tree  plantatiotiB,  is  one  the  reraliz 
of  which  have  to  be  waited  for ;  and  this  is  the  reaeKm  why  so  promising 
an  industry  has  not  obtained  a  better  foothold  in  the  colony.  Of  oonzae, 
people  have  endeavoured,  and  continue  in  their  endeavours,  to  rear  silk- 
worms without  first  growing  proper  food  for  them ;  but  every  siidi 
attempt  at  silk-production  has  failed,  and  is,  in  fact,foredoomed  to  failure 
Recently  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  more  strongly  directed 
to  the  possibilities  of  sericulture  by  the  labours  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  some  thousands  of  tte&&  and  cuttings  having  been  planted 
during  1894.  little  can  be  done,  however,  until  these  trees  mature, 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  single  locality  in  the  colony,  at  the  present  time, 
where  there  can  be  found  leaf-bearing  trees  sufficient  in  number  to 
■ctarry  worms  in  payable  quantities.  At  Booral,  in  the  Newcastle  district, 
the  Government  has  rented  a  white  mulberry  plantation,  extending  over 
seven  acres,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  practicability  of  developing  a 
profitable  sericultural  industry.  On  the  expiration  of  ikke  lease  at  Booral 
it  is  intended  to  continue  the  experiment  at  the  farm  attached  to  the 
Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College,  in  which  locality  a  large  number 
of  white  mulberry-trees  have  been  planted  for  future  use.  Ihiring 
the  year  1894,  Parliament  voted  a  special  grant  of  JB200  in  aid 
of  the  Women's  Go-operative  Silk-growing  and  Industrial  Association ; 
but  it  is  in  the  extension  of  the  plantations  of  white  mulberry  trees 
that  we  must  look  for  the  real  growth  of  the  sericultural  industry,  which 
is  as  yet  in  only  its  initial  stages.  A  convincing  efibrt  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  by  the  settlers  of  New  Italy,  near  the  Richmond  Hiver. 
These  people  comprise  a  number  of  Italian  families,  who  came  out  with 
the  Marquis  de  Ray  to  settle  on  the  island  of  New  Ireland,  and  who,  on 
the  failure  of  their  leader's  scheme  of  colonization,  arrived  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1881.  These  immigrants  have  planted 
successfully  a  considerable  area  with  white  mulberry  trees,  and  have 
initiated  the  industry  of  silk-production  in  the  region  of  the  northern 
rivers  with  fair  prospects  of  its  future  profitable  development.  The 
silk  is  spun  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  genus  PhalceTva ;  of  which  the 
PJialcena  atlas  produces  the  greatest  quantity,  but  the  Fhcdcena  hombyx 
is  that  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Europe.  The  best 
modem  silkworms  arc  obtained  from  Japan  and  Italy. 


Poultry  Farming. 

Besides  the  casual  barn-door  fowls  that  run  in  the  stack-yards  of 
most  farms,  the  produce  of  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  family  con- 
sumption, many  agriculturists  make  a  special  business  of  rearing  and 
breeding  fowls,  both  for  egg-production  and  for  the  table;  others, 
again,  are  poultry-farmers  pure  and  simple,  who  give  all  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  industry  ;  while  yet  a  third  class,  to  be  found  only  in 
.the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  big  towns,  and  most  of  them  in 
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the  metropolitan  ooanty  of  Cumberland^  make  of  the  breedii^  of  selected 
and  pure- strain  types  of  birds  a  study,  which  meets  with  its  reward 
in  the  prize  show-pens  of  agricultural  shows. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  an  exact  estimate  was  made  of  the 
number  of  poultry  in  the  colony.  Adjusting  the  figures  to  the  present 
year,  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  would  be  approximately  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Fowls 3,180,000 

Ducks 320,000 

Turkeys 234,000 

Geese 97,000 

The  number  of  persons  keeping  poultry  is  121,000,  but,  as  may  be 
surmised  from  the  figures  just  given,  the  great  majority  of  poultry- 
keepers  own  but  few  birds. 

The  annual  production  of  eggs  reacts  about  90,000,000,  but  this 
<)uantity  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  as  there  is  an 
import  which,  in  1895,  amounted  to  nearly  7,500,000  in  excess  of  the 
export.  The  annual  consumption  of  poultry  may  be  approximately  set 
down  at  2,000,000  fowls,  275,000  ducks,  200,000  turkeys,  and  75,000 
geese. 

Ensilage. 

Although  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  generally 
acknowledged,  this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  not  so 
extensively  practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  long  periods 
of  dry  weaUier,  as  is  New  South  Wales.  The  industry  has  attained 
80  slight  development  that  an  extended  notice  is  not  called  for  ;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  tlmt  the  use  of  silos  is  confmed  chiefly  to  the  South  Coast 
district  and  the  table-land,  and  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountains,  or  to  the  western  plains,  where  it  would  seem 
to  be  most  loudly  called  for.  During  the  agricultural  year  ending 
31st  March,  1896,  the  total  production  of  ensilage  was  3,680  tons 
from  42  silos,  being  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  2,531  tons,  and 
in  the  number  of  silos  of  45,  from  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Honey  Pabuing. 

The  industry  of  honey  production  has  acquired  sufficient  importance 
in  New  South  Wales  to  deserve  notice  in  these  pages.  Hives  are  not 
only  kept  on  many  of  the  farms  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  but 
there  are  also  in  the  colony  a  certain  number  of  establishments  of  which 
the  sole  business  is  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  main  Western 
Line  of  Railway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  main  trunk  lines,  and 
in  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  hives  in  the 
colony,  and  their  production  of  honey  and  wax  for  the  past  six  years, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.    Of  the  hives  givea  iar  lflft4|  i0>5> 
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and  1896,  there  were  8,790,  13,355,  and  10,350  respectively  returned 
as  unproductive : — 


Production. 

Year  ended 

Hives, 

Total  Value. 

3l8t  March. 

Honey. 

Wax. 

No. 

lb. 

lb. 

£ 

1891 

36,749 

766,332 

23,610 

10,780 

1892 

39,728 

894,683 

33,786 

12,850 

1893 

48,204 

1,395,350 

48,178 

19,400 

1894 

53,483 

1,139,667 

39,242 

16,100 

1895 

49,040 

1,135,128 

29,326 

16,600 

1896 

37,742 

1,123,209 

27,620 

14,200 

The  average  yield  for  the  season  ending  March,  1896,  from  27,392 
productive  hives,  was  41  lb.  of  honey  per  hive ;  and  the  tot^i  yield 
showed  a  decrease  of  11,919  lb.  of  honey,  and  1,806  lb.  of  wax  from 
the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  During  1895  New  South  Wales 
imported  52,568  lb,  of  honey,  valued  at  X629,  but  the  import  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  supplies  for  the  Barrier  district  from  South  Australia. 
The  quantity  exported  by  New  South  Wales  in  the  course  of  the  year 
amounted  to  12,504  lb.,  valued  at  £157,  of  which  8,437  lb.,  valued  at 
£94,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  honey 
exported  from  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the  past  l^^e  years  is 
shown  below.  In  1895  South  Australia  exported  84,178  lb.  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  23,520  lb.  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  93,562  lb.  to 
Western  Australia,  and  29,540  lb.  to  New  South  Wales ;  while  Victoria, 
in  which  colony  the  export  was  stimulated  by  a  bonus  of  Id.  per  lb., 
sent  180,055  lb.  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  five  colonies  shown  in  the  table  below  was 
344,694  lb.,  valued  at  £4,040. 


Colony. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  . 

South  Australia   . 
New  Zealand 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

2,461 

7,54.3 

6,620 

13,241 

62,070 

31,164 

17,426 

14,671 

15,608 

64,754 

18,636 

18,214 

32,948 

30,582 

33,097 

86,112 

197,261 

74,070 

32,712 

43,888 

lb. 

12,504 
204,436 

22,546 
246,5:^ 

52,976 


The  adulteration  of  honey  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  troubles 
at  present  confronting  the  bee-keeper.  It  is  asserted  by  those  having  » 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  fine  amber-coloured  honey  does  not  meet 
with  such  a  ready  sale  with  agents  as  the  darker  varieties,  because  the 
latter  admit  of  a  very  much  gi'eater  quantity  of  glucose  being  used  in 
their  adulteration. 
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Several  small  shipments  of  New  South  Wales  honey  made  to  England 
turned  out  unsatisfactorily,  and  the  Australian  product  generally  has 
acquired  a  bad  reputation.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  has  been 
accounted  for  in  two  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  cry  maintained  by  the 
English  producer  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  colonial  imports  from 
competition  with  local  products,  a  similar  attempt  having  been  made 
with  regard  to  Australian  meat,  butter,  and  other  articles.  The  other, 
and  by  far  the  more  serious  one,  however,  is  that  the  honey  exported  to 
England  has  frequently  been  of  the  worst  quality,  and  locally  unsale- 
able. Good  quality  has  found  a  ready  sale,  but  it  is  disposed  of  as 
American,  Continental,  or  English,  while  the  inferior  article  has  been 
identified  with  Australia.  While  the  Government  of  Victoria  granted 
a  bonus  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  honey  exported  to  ports  outside  of  Australasia, 
they  stipulated  that  the  product  should  arrive  at  the  port  of  destination 
in  a  good  and  marketable  condition,  and  this  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  Australian  article,  if  Victorian  honey 
is  sold  as  such. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

The  estimated  value  of  implements  used  on  the  various  farms  is 
£1,573,300 — that  is  to  say,  23s.  4d.  for  every  acre  cultivated,  excluding 
fallow  lands  and  lands  laid  down  in  permanent  grasses.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  value  of  carts,  of  machinery  for  dressing  grain,  or 
of  anything  not  actually  used  in  the  various  processes  of  tillage  and 
harvesting.  The  value  of  plant  of  all  kinds  used  on  farms  is  approxi- 
mately £2,280,000. 

Irrigation. 

Little  has  been  achieved  in  New  South  Wales  with  regard  to  irrigating 
the  immense  dry  areas  of  the  interior  ;  and,  although  isolated  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  usually  met  with  success,  no  general  scheme  of  water 
conservation  and  distribution  has  yet  been  developed.  The  undertaking 
is,  moreover,  so  great,  the  area  to  be  benefited  so  vast,  and  the  interests 
to  be  served  are  so  conflicting,  that  little  can  be  looked  for  from  private 
enterprise ;  and  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale 
must  be  regarded  as  equally  a  matter  of  national  concern  with  the  con- 
struction of  railways. 

The  Water  Conservation  Branch,  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Agriculture,  has  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  work  of 
compiling  hydrographical  data,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  irrigation.  The  country  has  been  traversed  in  all  directions  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  variations  of  its  surface  contour,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  sites  for  the  construction  of  weirs 
across  the  river  channels,  in  order  to  retain  some  of  the  water  passing  off 
in  rainy  seasons  in  the  numerous  billabongs  and  tributary  creeks  which 
under  present  conditions  are  dry  in  summer.     It  is  ooxifideiit 
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that  lai^  aroAS  now  psactioally  waterless  will  be  reclaimed  to  caltivatbD, 
or  so  improyed  as  to  make  droughts  no  longer  a  terror  to  the  pastoraKst 

During  the  period  extendii^  from  the  year  1888  to  that  of  1891,  the 
whole  of  the  Biverina  country  was  surveyed,  and  during  the  year  last 
mentioned  and  the  succeeding  twelve  montlis  the  Department  extaided 
its  operations  to  embrace  the  river  Darling  from  Wilcannia  to  Weat- 
worth.  The  basin  of  the  river  Gwydir,  the  region  lying  between  the 
rivers  Macquarie  and  Bogan,  and  that  portion  of  central  N«w  South 
Wales  through  which,  intermittently,  flows  the  WiUandra  BiUabong, 
were  subsequently  examined,  and  the  hydrographical  survey  of  the 
GGontry  lying  between  the  Darling  and  Faroo  Kivers,  from  the  town  of 
Bourke  to  the  Qoeeosland  border,  has  since  been  completed.  These 
surveys  extend  ovu*  a  vast  area  of  country,  the  lineal  measurements  over 
w4uoh  levels  have  been  taken  covering  s(»ne  17,180  miles,  and  have  cost 
^36,200,  a  sum  which  represents  an  expenditure  of  only  about  one-fifdi 
of'  a  penny  per  acre  to  be  benefited  by  future  irrigatory  operations. 

The  succession  of  fairly  rainy  seasons  since  the  year  1887  has  con- 
tributed in  great  measure  to  delay  the  progress  of  legislation  having 
reference  to  this  important  subject,  although  various  Bills  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  water  have  been  prepared  during  the  interval 
Practical  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  direction  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  the  establishment  of  various  public  and  private 
irrigatory  projects.  Special  Acts  are  at  present  in  foree  deaUng  with 
water  conservation  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  western  towns  of 
Hay  and  Balranald,  where  the  control  has  been  placed  in  the  local 
municipal  councils,  which  have  been  constituted  irrigation  boards  of 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  locally  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  The  area  coming  within  the  operations  of  the  trust  at  Hay 
comprises  19,847  acres.  The  latest  figures  show  that  62  holdings  of 
5  to  40  acres  each,  covering  a  total  area  of  778  acres,  have  been  applied 
for.  At  BaJrsmald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  has  been  surveyed  into 
lots  of  5  to  40  acres  in  extent.  There  was  also  a  similar  trust  at 
Wentworth,  having  jurisdiction  over  10,600  acres,  but  this  has  now 
been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  State.  The  Govemment 
of  the  colony  has  secured  the  services  of  an  eminent  Indian  irrigation 
expert  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  comprehensive  scheme  far  the 
irrigation  of  the  waterless  wastes  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  under  review,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Water  Conservation  Department  also  administers  the  Drainage 
Improvement  Act  of  1865,  under  which  seven  drainage  unions  are 
working.  These  are  organised  for  the  drainage  of  swamp-lands  on  the 
Macleay,  the  ShoaJhaven,  and  other  coasti^  rivers ;  and  the  question  of 
drainage — as  important  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  Clarence  aaid  Rich- 
mond, and  other  great  littoral  arteries,  as  locking  and  weir-construction 
are  in  that  of  the  great  water-channels  draining  the  western  plains- 
must  coBStitute  a  feature  of  no  subsidiary  character  in  any  Act  pro- 
fessing to  deal  compr^ensively  with  tho  matter. 
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I^kft^wi^stRndSng  t&e  litMe  that  has  been  done  by  the  State  in  the 
matter- of  irrigs^on,  the  settlers  have  not  been  altogether  inactive,  as 
neariy  40,000  acres  have  been  irrigated  by  private  enterprise.     Of  this 
avea,  the  larger  portion  is  situated  in  the  Riverina  district.     It  may  be 
eoBfidently  asserted  with  regard  to  this  district,  that  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  preserve  water,  or  to  establish  an  intelligent  system  of 
irrigation,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bonntif  al  harvest  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.     Over  what  area  systematic  irrigation  may  be  applied 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  possibly  it  may  not  prove  to  be  consider- 
able on  account  of  the  small  volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water- 
supply  must  be  obtained,  and   the  irregulaaity  of  their  flow.     The 
jf^ysical  forrnvtion  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  described  elsewhere.  It 
differs  much,  as  will  probably  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader,  from 
that  of  any  other  country  where  artificial  irrigation  has  been  practised 
on  a  large  scale.     Moreover,  the  absence  of  mountain  altitudes  capped 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  forming  natural  and  inexhaustable  reservoirs 
for  the  water  supply  of  the  plains  below,  is  a  marked  peculiarity,  not 
alone  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  of  the  whole  Australian 
continent. 

Cultivation  at  Trial  Stations. 

At  some  of  the  bores  and  tanks  owned  by  the  State,  experimental 
cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation  with  artesian  and  catchment  water 
has  been  most  successfully  conducted;  and  lucerne,  maize,  wheat,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  date-palms,  bananas,  and  many  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
products  have  been^  grown  satisfactorily.  At  the  Pera  Bore  an  area  of 
640  acres  has  been  subdivided  into  20-acre  blocks,  and  offered  on  lease 
as  irrigation  farms;  and  the  experiments  in  the  plantation  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  date-palms,  sugar-cane,  cereals,  grasses,  potatoes,  etc., 
have  been  so  successful  that  eleven  of  the  blocks  have  been  taken  up, 
and  good  results  are  being  obtained.  At  the  MoonguUa  Bore  a  similar 
scheme  is  also  being  carried  out ;  and  it  is  intended,  if  these  experiments 
turn  out  well,  to  extend  operations  to  other  bores.  There  are  plantation 
trial  stations  now  in  existence  at  the  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  and 
Belalie  Bores,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun ;  at  the  Enngonia 
Bore,  the  Coolabah  Tank,  and  the  Byerock  Tank ;  at  the  Waddell 
Tank,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Byerock  ;  at  the  Moongulla  Bore 
and  the  Dungle  Ridge  Bore,  on  the  road  from  Collarendabri  to  Angle- 
dool ;  and  at  the  Pera  Bore,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Wanaaring. 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farms. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  State  to  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a  special  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  question  of  providing  technical  a^cultunl  eckiciKtioB, 
and  establishing  a  college  and  model  i 
colony,  inamediately  engaged  att^iti)0%4 
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establishment  was  selected  at  Ham  Common,  near  the  town  of  Bicfamond, 
in  the  Hawkesbury  District,  where  an  area  of  about  4,000  acres  was 
resumed  for  the  purpose.  The  buildings  and  furnishings  of  the  College 
and  Farm,  now  in  their  fifth  year  of  existence,  were  completed  in 
January,  1896,  and  officially  opened  on  the  14th  April  of  the  same  year. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  ninety-six  resident  students,  and  during 
1895  there  was  a  full  roll.  Theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instruction 
is  imparted  by  experts  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  ;  and  experimental 
work  is  carried  on  with  cereal  and  other  crops ;  fertilisers  are  tested, 
analyses  of  soils  are  made,  and  the  arts  of  dishorning  and  speying  cattle, 
with  other  veterinary  surgical  practices,  are  taught.  The  live  stock 
attached  to  the  Farm  and  College  during  1895  comprised  32  horses, 
12  bullocks,  i81  head  of  dairy  cattle,  136  pigs,  and  50  sheep.  The 
principal  operations  during  the  same  period  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : — 


Acres. 


Crop. 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


Acres. 


Crop. 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


77 
6 
66 
16 
19 
70 
50 

30 


Wheat,  for  grain.. 
„         hay  ... 

Oats  

Lucerne    

Sorghum  

Maize     

Maize    stalks    for 

silage,  etc. 
Barley  


22  bush. 

4 

25cwt. 

17 

25     „ 

8 

2  tons 

3 

12    „ 

38 

15  bush. 

8 

10  tons 

9 

4 

15  bush. 

2 

Chevalier  barley... 

Turnips    

Linseed 

Buckwheat 

Pumpkins 

Watermelons  

Preserving  melons 

Potatoes   

Mangold  wurzel  . 


6  bush, 
6  tons 

6  bosfa. 

7  „ 
SOcwt. 

100  doz. 

15  tom 

3 

6 


It 
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An  orchard,  30  acres  in  extent,  and  a  vineyard,  10  acres  in  extent, 
have  been  planted  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College;  and 
the  cultivation  of  plants  for  the  expression  of  scent  has  also  been 
i^egun.  In  connection  with  the  dairying  industry  prosecuted  at  the 
Farm,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  milk-yield  for  1895  was  132,069 
gallons,  the  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  made  being  3,264  lb.  and 
1 1,005  lb.  respectively.  Besides  the  practice  of  general  dairy-farming 
work,  instruction  is  imparted  in  cheese-making,  also  in  the  management 
and  breeding  of  poultry,  in  the  rearing  of  bees  and  the  preparation 
of  honey  for  the  market,  in  the  killing  and  dressing  of  sheep,  in  the 
carpenter's  and  the  blacksmith's  arts,  in  the  construction  of  fences,  and 
in  various  mechanical  trades. 

Besides  the  experimental  farm  attached  to  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  plantation  trial  stations  at  Pera  and  othisr  artesian 
depots  already  referred  to,  the  Department  has  under  its  direction  experi- 
mental farms  at  Bomen  and  Wollongbar,  in  the  Murrumbidgee  River  and 
Richmond  River  Districts.  The  Murrumbidgee,  or  Bomen,  Experimental 
Farm  has  recently  been  established  near  the  southern  town  a£  -Wfp 
Wagga,  and  notwithstanding  its  youth,  operations  have  beea^NHliftlvell 
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forward.  The  total  area  is  2,300  acres,  of  which  700  acres  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, 500  acres  being  devoted  to  growing  seed  wheats,  barley,  and  oats  ; 
84  acres  to  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines;  and  80  acres  to  summer  crops,  such 
as  maize,  sorghum,  millet,  pumpkins,  melons,  cow  peas,  lima  beans,  etc. ; 
the  remaining  portion  being  taken  up  by  irrigation  plots,  nursery,  and 
experimental  plots.  The  numbers  of  varieties  under  experiment  are  as 
follow: — Fruit,  2,000;  wheat,  320;  crossbred  wheats,  300  ;  oats,  50; 
barley,  12;  sorghum,  20;  maize,  20;  peas,  36;  onions,  24;  millet, 
12 ;  turnips,  30  ;  sugar  beets,  20 ;  potatoes,  60  ;  pumpkins,  50  ;  melons, 
30 ;  and  fodder  crops  of  every  description.  Quarters  for  sixteen 
students  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  cottages  for  the  manager  and 
workmen ;  also  bams,  hay-shed,  and  stables.  There  is  no  natural  water 
supply,  but  dams  of  6,000,  10,000,  and  40,000  yards  capacity  have  been 
excavated,  and  are  used  for  supplying  water  to  the  irrigation  plots. 
Upwards  of  3,000  farmers  visited  this  farm  during  1895.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  growing  seed  wheats  and  fruits  for  drying.  During  the  past 
season  applications  were  received  for  upwards  of  40,000  bushels  of 
seed  wheats,  the  price  quoted  being  7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  amounting  to 
about  £15,000.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  dairying  and  pig- 
raising  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  for  carrying  out  feeding  trials  with 
cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

.  At  the  experimental  farm  at  Wollongbar,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Lismore  to  BaUina,  a  series  of  experiments  are  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  most  suitable  fodder-plants  for  culture  in  this  region  ; 
and  many  varieties  of  sugar-cane,  some  of  which  have  been  procured  from 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  different  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants  and 
fruits,  have  been  planted  in  order  to  test  their  value,  and  their 
suitability  to  soil  and  climate. 
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Police. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year  1895  the  police  force  of  Now  South  Waks 
consisted  of  1,853  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  691  were  mounted. 
The  force,  which  comprises  1 1  superintendents,  1 1  inspectors,  32  sub- 
inspectors,  57-  senior-sergeants,  110  sergeants,  269  senior-constables, 
1,347  constables,  and  16  detectives,  is  commanded  by  an  Inspeetiv- 
General,  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  tiie  coloi^, 
the  poHce  being  directly  in  the  service  of  ihe  State.  The  system  of 
municipal  government  which  exists  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  vezy 
imperfect  one,  and  the  question  of  handing  over  to  the  incorporsted 
areas  the  power  to  raise  local  bodies  of  constabulary  and  to  appoisrt 
their  own  honorary  magistrates  has  not  been  seriously  considered ;  nor 
even  if  such  powers  did  exist  is  it  at  all  likely  that  any  municipality 
would,  were  the  matter  left  optional,  care  to  burden  itself  with  tie 
preservation  of  order  while  the  Government  continued  to  perform  this 
duty  in  the  unincorporated  districts. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  police  in  the  metropolitan  aad 
country  districts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  force  is  steadily  increasixig 
in  strength,  although  it  is  scarcely  keeping  pace  with  ihe  advance  made 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people  : — 


Number  of  In- 

Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

Total. 

habitants  to  each 
Police  Officer. 

1886 

476 

986 

1,462 

676 

1887 

502 

989 

1,491 

684 

1888 

518 

995 

1,613 

694 

1889 

543 

1,024 

1,567 

690 

1890 

594 

1,057 

1,651 

679 

1891 

643 

1,022 

1,665 

699 

1892 

697 

1,059 

1,756 

682 

1893 

714 

1,062 

1,776 

689 

1894 

731 

1,088 

1,819 

688 

1895 

745 

1,108 

1,853 

690 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  duty  which  the 
police  are  called  upon  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock 
schedules  and  the  returns  of  works  and  manufactories,  and  other  work 
of  a  like  character;  in  many  cases  they  also  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty 
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Sessions  and  Wardens'  clerks,  and  fill  other  offices  having  no  direct 
connection  with  police  duties.  The  test  which  is  somietimeB  applied  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  populations  of  the 
various  colonies,  namelj,  to  compare  the  numbers  of  persons  protected 
by  each  officer,  is  quite  worthless  unless  the  diverse  nature  c^  the  duties 
performed  by  the  police  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  areas  of  the 
provinces  are  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  comparison  afforded 
by  the  following  table  may,  therefore,  only  be  accepted  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  figures,  like  those  previously  given,  refer  to  the  end  of  4ihe 
year  1895  :— 


Colony. 


Police. 


'Metro- 
politan. 


CSountry. 


Total. 


To  each  Police  Officer. 


Inhabi- 
tants. 


Square 
miles. 


New  Soath  Wales. . . 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 


745 

1,108 

1,853 

690 

695 

719 

1,414 

836 

185 

618 

803 

574 

217 

164 

381 

938 

46 

298 

344 

264 

43 

218 

261 

616 

43 

443 

486 

1,438 

168 
62 

832 
2,372 
2,837 

100 

215 


A  comparison  of  the  police  forces  of  the  principal  cities  of  Austra- 
lasia, the  (Jnited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the  next 
tahle,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Australasian  capitals  have  pro- 
portionately  less  police  supervision  than  many  of  the  other  places 
enumerated  in  the  list.  This,  however,  of  itself  argues  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the  Australasian  cities, 
but  rather  that  a  large  number  of  police  could  with  advantage  be  added 
to  the  force  now  employed  for  their  protection  : — 


CitieB. 


StreDAtii 
of  Police. 


Population 

toeaoh 

Police 

GoDstable. 


Cities. 


Streo^fth 
of  Police. 


Population 
to  each    . 
Police 
OoBBteUe. 


Australasia — 

Sydney    

Melbourne   

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Perth    

Hobart 

Wellington 

Auckland 

United  Kingdom — 

London 

Liveri>ool 


No. 

No. 

745 

548 

695 

644 

185 

514 

217 

665 

46 

425 

43 

853 

43 

915 

47 

915 

14,260 

395 

1,294 

400 

United  Kingdom 
Manchester  .... 
Edinburgh   ... 

Glasgow    

Dubfin  

United  States — 

New  York , 

Philadelphia.., 

Chicago , 

Brooklyn   

Boston    

Baltimore  


No. 
1,031 
507 
1,310 
1,145 

3,421 
1,717 
1,625 
1,157 
916 
782 


No. 
490 
545 
531 
308 

443 

621 
677 
698 
490 
556 
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The  total  cost  of  the  police  service  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year 
1895-6  was  £333,110.  This  sum,  however,  includes  not  only  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  also  the  expenses  of  equipment,  forage, 
and  mounting,  as  well  as  of  the  office  establishment  The  pay  of  a 
constable  ranges  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  diem,  while  sergeants  receive  from 
9s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  day.  Detectives  receive  from  9s.  to  12s.  pr 
day. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  various  colonies 
will  be  found  below.  The  greater  proportion  of  mounted  troopers  in 
those  colonies  where  very  large  and  thinly-populated  districts  have  to 
be  scoured  tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
other  provinces  : — 


Colony. 


Police  Force. 


Total  Cost  of 
Force. 


Averajfe  Cost  per 
Constable. 


Averag^e  Cost 
per  head  of 
Population. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria  

Queensland , 

South  AustraUa  . . . , 
Western  AustraUa 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  , 


No. 
1,853 
1,414 
803 
381 
344 
261 
486 


£ 

333,110 

244,383 

168,610 

75,635 

70,466 

34,737 

98,272 


6,542 


1,025,213 


£     s.    d. 
179  15    4J 
172  16    7^ 
209  19    6 
198  10    4 
204  16  lOJ 
133     1  10 
202    4     IJ 


184  19    9i 


s.  d. 
5  2i 
4  U 
7  3f 
4  3i 
0  13  11 
0  4  4i 
0    2  10 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    4  lOi 


Compilation  of  Criminal  Statistics. 

No  one  who  has  given  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  prevalence 
of  crime  in  Australasia  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  bv  the  fact  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  colonies,  New  South  Wales  has  always  shown 
a  remarkably  high  rate  of  offenders — a  rate  which,  it  is  true,  has,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  colonies,  fallen  with  the  social  progress  of  the 
people,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  year  after  year,  pertinaciously 
maintained  its  unenviable  pre-eminence  amongst  the  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Western  Australia,  which  is  in  quite  an  exceptional  position- 
In  one  quarter  the  theory  was  put  forward  that  this  state  of  affairs 
must  be  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  bond  population  of  early 
days  ;  but  unfortunately  for  this  conjecture,  the  statistics  show  that  at 
the  time  it  was  hazarded  only  36*2  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  were  natives 
of  the  colony,  while  even  at  present  the  proportion  barely  reaches  one- 
third.  Undoubtedly  the  position  occupied  by  New  South  Wales  is  not 
one  into  which  the  colony  has  been  forced  and  held  there  by  one  cause 
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alone.     The  absence  of  an  Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  criminals  from 
other  provinces ;   the   large  floating    population   of   the   colony ;   the 
differences  in  the  criminal  code ;  the  greater  strictness  of  police  adminis- 
tration— all  these  are  matters  which  must  be  recognised   as  having 
exerted  and  as  exerting  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  prevalence  of 
crime  in  New  South  Wales.     But  careful  investigation  during  the  last 
few  years  has  shown  that  the  returns,  both  of  the  police  and  of  the 
Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions,  have  painted  the  colony  in  much  darker  hues 
than  the  actual  number  of  the  criminal  population  warranted.    Formerly 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  number  of  apprehensions  shown 
by  the  police  to  have  been  made  during  the  year ;  but  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  figures  obtained  from  the  police  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, as  they  represent  the  total  transactions  of  the  various  stations 
and  offices  rather  than  the  actual  number  of  persons  apprehended.     For 
example,  it  is  the  practice  to  count  an  arrested  person  at  every  office 
into  which  he  may  be  brought  prior  to  making  an  appearance  before  the 
Bench,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  police  returns  are  over- 
stated to  the  extent  of   something  like   i3   per  cent.     Under   these 
circumstances,    it   was    thought    better    to    abandon    altogether    the 
figures   compiled  by  the  police,   and  to  rely  upon  the  returns  of  the 
courts  alone,  since  every  person  who  is  entered  in  the  charge-books 
must  be  brought  up  in  open  court ;  but   this   course  has  only  been 
possible  within  the  past  two  years,  for  the  returns  of  the  Clerks  of 
Petty  Sessions  themselves  have  been  to  a  great   extent   misleading. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  considered  advisable,  in  compiling  this  chapter 
for  €he  present  edition  of  the  "Wealth  and  Progress,"  to  discard  the 
statistics  of  magistrates'  courts  for  all  years  prior  to  1891,  for  down 
to  1890  the  form  of  return  filled  up  by  the  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions, 
which  was  that  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  such  as 
to  lend  itself  very  readily  to  careless  compilation,  being  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  entries  made  could  not  be  checked  in  the  statistical    office. 
Accordingly,  another  form  of  return,  which  would  ensure  the  accurate 
entry  of  the  proceedings  in  magistrates'  courts,  was  prepared  and  came 
into  use  for  the  first  time  in  1891.     Since  that  year  imperfections  in 
the  compilation  of  the  statistics  have  been  remedied  one  by  one  as  they 
have  manifested  themselves.     It  was  found  that  a  large  element  of 
confusion  was  introduced  by  the  presentation  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  on  the  different  bases  of  cases,  offences,  and  persons.     One  case, 
of  course,  might  cover  a  number  of  persons,  and  one  person  might  be 
charged  with  several  offences  on  the  one  appearance.    To  make  a  proper 
comparison  between  the  population  and  the  persons  who  are  given  to 
lawlessness  the  number  of  offenders  should  be  taken,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  figures  have  been  compiled  for  1894  and  1895.     For  the 
preceding  three  years  shown  in  the  comparative  tables  which  follow  this 
explanation,  only  the  actual  numbers  of  offences  were  obtainable,  and  the 
figures  have  therefore  been  reduced  to  the  baw  ^||g||||giders  by  a  method 
which  gives  as  correct  an  estimate  as  ^'te-l 
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Magistrates'  Coukts. 

In  the  Metropolitan  district  of  the  colony,  the  Courtfi  of  PeEtty 
Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Ma^jistrates ;  and  in  the 
country  districts  by  Police  Ma^trates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  honorary  officers.  All  persons  entered  in  the  charge- 
books  of  the  police,  except  such  as  have  been  committed  by  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge  or  by  a  Coroner,  must  be  brought  up  at  Petty  SessionB, 
either  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  or  to  be  committed  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  With  the  exception  of  breaches  of  the  Distillation  Act,  ihe 
Customs  Begulations'  Acts,  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  and  the 
Children's  Protection  Act,  which  are  punishable  in  the  lower  courts  by 
a  maximum  sentence  of  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  the  first 
two  statutes,  and  of  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  of  New  South  Wales  is  limited 
to  offences  involving  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  six  months'  iniprisoB- 
ment.  A  magistrate  is  not  empowered  to  pass  cumulative  sentenoes; 
but  while  a  person  is  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  ihe  com- 
mittal of  one  offence  he  may  be  brought  up  in  a  lower  court  to  answer 
to  another  charge,  and  if  convicted  may  be  sentenced  to  another  tenn, 
to  take  effect  from  the  expiry  of  the  first  sentence. 

Exclusive  of  those  charged  as  being  of  unsound  mind,  the  persons 
brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year  1895  numbered  60,573,  of 
whom  36,939  had  been  arrested  and  10,718  smnmoned  by  the  police, 
while  12,916  appeared  on  private  smnmons.  This  gave  a  proportion  of 
4,790  per  100,000  of  population,  as  compared  with  5,005  in  the  year 
1894,  so  that  during  ihe  twelve  months  the  amount  of  crime,  as  disclosed 
by  the  returns  of  the  lower  courts,  declined  to  the  extent  of  215  per 
100,000  inhabitants.  Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  in  what 
manner  the  accused  persons  were  brought  up  to  answer  the  charges 
preferred  against  them,  and  how  their  cases  were  disposed  o£  It  is -to 
be  understood  that  where  several  offences  were  chained  against  a  person 
on  the  one  appearance,  account  is  only  taken  of  the  most  important :— 


Pttnons 

ohaxgred 

before 

Magistxates. 

Sunmuurily  dealt  with. 

How  brougrht  up. 

Convicted. 

etc. 

Total. 

Committed. 

Arrested 

36,039 
10,718 
12,916 

31,652 
8,514 
6,728 

3,934 
2,175 
6,116 

35,586 
10,689 
12,844 

1,353 

Summoned  by  police    .. . 

,,          privately    ... 

29 

72 

Total    

60,573 

46,894 

12,226 

59,119 

1,454 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  60,573  -peaaBB 
charged  befoce  magiBtrates  during  the  year,  only  1,454  were  committed 
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to  higher  courts,  and  no  less  tiMui  59,119  were  summarily  dealt  with — 
oonTictions  being  recorded  in  46,894  cases,  while  12,225  persons  were 
discharged  after  evidence  had  been  taken,  or  against  whom  proceedxz^ 
were  not  pressed.  Appended  is  a  division  of  the  accused  persons 
according  to  eex,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  lemaleB 
contributed  7,832  to  the  ranks  of  the  ofienders,  only  1*42  per  cent,  of 
then-  number  were  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  as  compared  wttk 
2 '55  per  cent,  of  the  males.  Of  the  females  committed,  about  one-hidf 
were  diarged  with  larceny,  bigamy,  and  crimes  connected  with  the  birth 
of  children : — 


Sex. 

Charged 

before 

Magistrates. 

SummaiDy  dealt  with. 

Oommltted. 

Convicted. 

Dischaiged, 
etc. 

IMal. 

Males  

52,741 
7,832 

40,500 
6,394 

10,898 
1,327 

51,396 
7,721 

1,343 
111 

Females  

Total    

60,673 

_* 

46,894 

12,225 

59,119 

1,454 

Comparing  the  male  and  female  offenders  with  the  population,  it  will 
be  found  that  of  every  100,000  males  in  the  colony  during  1895,  7,767 
were  charged  with  ounces  against  the  law,  while  of  an  equal  number 
of  females  but  1,337  were  accused  before  magistrates.  The  summary 
convictions  give  the  proportions  of  5,964  per  100,000  males  and  1,092 
per  100,000  females.  In  the  case  of  committals,  however,  the  females 
emerge  from  the  comparison  on  much  more  favourable  terms  ;  for  while 
198  of  every  100,000  males  were  sent  up  to  higher  courts  during  the 
year,  the  proportion  of  females  so  dealt  with  was  but  19.  The  preceding 
table,  reduced  to  a  population  basis,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Per  100,000  of  Population. 

Sex. 

Charged 
before 
Magis- 
trates. 

Summarily  dealt  with. 

Com- 

ConTicted. 

Dis- 
charged, 
etc. 

Total. 

mitted. 

Males 

• 

7,767 
1,337 
4,790 

6,964 
1,092 
3,708 

1,605 
226 
967 

7,669 
1,318 
4,676 

198 

1<*flTii«les 

19 

P'erf!WT?ff ...».,.. 

115 

Although  the  mean  populatifm  within  ihe  metiropolitan  area  in  1^5 
was  416,050  as  compared  with  848,610  in  the  coimtry  districts,  31,5^ 
of  the  60,573  persouB  charged  before  magistrates  dm'ingtbe 
hrooght  up  in  the  metropolitan  divisian.  On  the  basis 
this  gives  a  proportion  of  7^79  offimderB  per  lOHtMij 
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the  metropolis,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  the  country, 
viz.,  3,422  per  100,000.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  break  the  law  is  greatest,  the  largest  number  of  offenders  will 
be  found  ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  many  offences,  such  as  drunken- 
ness and  other  offences  against  good  order,  are  liable  to  be  promptlv 
dealt  with  in  large  aggregations  of  population,  while  to  great  extent 
they  escape  attention  in  sparsely-settled  districts.  If  an  examination 
be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  with  which  the  accused  were 
charged,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  total  rate  of  the  metropolitan 
district  was  122  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  country,  the  rate  of 
offences  against  the  person  and  against  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs 
was  but  51  per  cent,  above  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  colony.  The  difference  in  the  percentage  of  offenders  conunitted 
in  the  two  divisions,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  great  excess  of  persons  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area  charged  with  breaches  of  good  order  : — 


District. 


Persons 
cliarged 
before 
Magis- 
trates. 

Summarily  dealt  \iith. 

Convicted. 

Dis- 

cbargedf 

etc. 

Total. 

Com- 
mitted. 


Total  Number  of  Offenders. 


Metropolitan , 

Country 

New  South  Wales 


31,532 

24,915 

6,066 

30;981 

29,041 

21,979 

6,159 

28,138 

60,573 

46,894 

12,225 

59,119 

551 

903 

1,454 


Per  100,000  of  Population. 


Metropolitan 

Country 

New  South  Wales 


7.579 

5,988 

1,458 

7,446 

3,422 

2,590 

726 

3,316 

4,790 

3,708 

967 

4,675 

133 
106 
115 


Leaving  the  committals  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  superior  court  returns, 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  the  59,119 
persons  summarily  dealt  with  in  1895  were  accused,  shows  that  there 
were  4,105  persons  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  799  with 
offences  against  property  with  violence,  4,865  with  offences  against 
property  without  violence,  15  with  forgery  and  offences  against  the 
currency,  and  49,335  with  other  offences,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
which  were  of  a  minor  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  drunkenness  and 
other  offences  against  good  order — such  as  disorderly  conduct  and  using 
bad  language — and  of  vagrancy  and  breaches  of  various  Acts.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat  large  number  of  offenders  sum- 
marily dealt  with  is  made  up  principally  of  persons  who  cannot  justly 
be  included  amongst  the  criminal  classes,  the  total  number  of  offenders 
Against  the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery  and  offences 
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iagainst  the  currency,  being  9,784  out  of  a  total  of  59,119.  Appended 
will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  offenders  summarily  dealt  with 
during  each  of  the  past  live  years,  with  the  proportions  per  100,000  of 
population.  As  already  explained,  the  figures  originally  published  for 
the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  referred  to  offences,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  offenders  as  in  the  succeeding 
years : — 


Year. 


Against 

the 
Person. 


Against 
Property, 

with 
violence. 


Against 

Property, 

without 

violence. 


Forgery 
and 

Offences 

against  the 

Currency. 


€k>od  Order, 

and  all 

other 

Offences. 


Total. 


Number  of  Offenders. 

1891 

5,515 

917 

4,622 

43 

56,433 

67,530 

1892 

6,178 

995 

5,596 

24 

56,140 

68,933 

1893 

5,381 

1,004 

5,127 

19 

54,926 

66,457 

1894 

4,386 

953 

5,302 

24 

49,772 

60,437 

1895 

4,105 

799 

4,865 

15 

49,335 

59,119 

Per  100,000  of  Population. 


1891 

482-3 

80-2 

404-2 

3-7 

4,934-7 

5,9051 

1892 

522-9 

84-2 

473-6 

2-0 

4,751-7 

5,834-4 

1893 

444*5 

82-9 

423-5 

1-6 

4,537-5 

5,490-0 

1894 

354-4 

77-0 

428-5 

1-9 

4,022-3 

4,884-1 

1895 

324-6 

63-2 

384-7 

1-2 

3,901-0 

4,674-7 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
population,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  actual  number 
of  offenders  during  the  last  five  years,  the  continuity  of  the  fall  being 
broken  only  in  1892,  when  the  number  of  people  charged  with  offences 
against  the  person  and  against  property  was  higher  than  in  1891. 
When  the  returns  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  population  the  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  offenders  per  100,000  inhabitants  is  shown  to  have 
been  remarkably  steady,  the  rate  being  5,905-1  in  1891,  5,834-4  in 
1892,  5,490  in  1893,  4,884-1  in  1894,  and  4,674-7  in  1895.  The  figures 
relating  to  the  individual  classes  of  offences  are  somewhat  disturbed  by 
those  checks  incidental  to  all  progress,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rates  for  all  classes  of  crimes  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  five  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for  which 
summary  convictions  were  obtained  during  1895.  Of  every  100,000 
males  in  the  colony,  5,964  were  summarily  convicted ;  and  of  every 
100,000  females,  1,092  were  similarly  dealt  with.  The  offences  of 
which  the  females  were  found  guilty  were  naturally  less  serious  than 
those  committed  by  the  males.  During  the  year  189#|  there  were  5,281 
persons  convicted  summarily  of  offenoQU-^.AiiMltfM^dMiHBBk  and  of 
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tiieae  only  402  were  women.  As  the  "^  table  shows,  the  snniber  4. 
o€encea  against  the  person  and  against  property  witk  or  witboiil; 
Ti(^ence  was  719  per  100,000  males  and  69  per  100,000  fsnales. 


Offences. 

Sammary  Convictions. 

Per  100,000  of  Poputatian. 

Males. 

Females.  Persons. 

Males. 

Females.  Pe«m& 

Offences  against  the  person. 

1,722 

328 

2,8» 

1 

26,866 

8,766 

141 

62 

209 

•  •  •  ■ 

5,478 
514 

1,863 

380 

3,087 

1 

32,344 

9,269 

254 

48 

417 

•  •  •  ■ 

3,956 
1,289 

24 

9 

36 

•  •  •  • 

935 
88 

• 
147 

Offences  against  property,  with  violence. . 
Offences  against  property,  without  violence 
Foi^ery  and  offences  against  the  currency 
Offences  against  crood  order 

30 
240 

2,558 

Offeaoes-Dot  included  in  the  preceding    . . 

733 

Total    

40,SQ0 

6,394 

4fl,a94 

6,964 

1,092 

3,706 

A  table  affording  a  comparison  between  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  summary  conviction  in  the  lower  courts  during  the  last  ten  years 
would  be  of  great  interest,  but  unfortunately  the  returns  do  not  permit 
of  its  compilation  with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy.  There  is, 
however,  sufficiently  reliable  information  to  show  that,  although  the 
proportion  of  persons  sent^iced  to  peremptory  imprisonment  was  some- 
what higher  in  1894  and  1895  than  in  the  three  preceding  years,  to  a 
slight  extent  a  tendency  has  been  evinced  of  late  years  to  punish  an 
offender  in  other  ways  than  that  of  consigning  him  to  gaol  without  the 
option  ',  while  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who  were  given  the  option  of 
paying  a  jfine  or  finding  security,  or  of  working  their  sentence  out  in 
gaol,  it  is  also  clear  that  during  the  last  five  years,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  money,  the  proportion  able  to  pay  the  fine  has  fallen, 
and  the  proportion  imprisoned  in  default  risen.  Below  will  be  found  a 
statement  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  summary  conviction  in  1895:— 


Offences. 


Fines 
Paid. 


Imprisoned 

in 

default. 


Peremp- 
torily 
Imprisoned 


Bound 
over. 


Other 
Punish- 

menta 


IbliL 


Offences  against  the  person 

Offences  against  property,  with  violence 
Oflbnces  against  property,  without  violence 
Forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Offences  against  good  order 

Offeaoes  not  included  in  preceding 

Total 


1,087 

339 

309 

76 

52 

lfi9 

146 

29 

2 

5 

738 

491 

1,667 

68 

73 

1 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

13,779 

15,366 

1,693 

100 

1,406 

7,421 

1,C36 

3^ 

6 

452 

23,225 

17,376 

4,053 

252 

1,968 

1,861' 

3W 

3,037 

1 

32,344 

9,280 

46^ 


J. 


L 
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As  shown  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to 
peremptory  imprisonment  was  4,053,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in 
default  of  paying  the  fme  or  of  finding  secarity,  viz.,  17,376,  the  total 
nmnber  imprisoned  was  21,429,  out  of  4>6,8d4  summarily  convicted  by 
the  magistrates,  or  45-7  per  cent.  Tii»  numbered  fines  paid  was  23,225 ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of 
immediately  paying  the  fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term 
had  expired,  the  amount  having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.  The  total 
sum  received  by  way  of  fines  during  18^5  was  ^£22,011,  of  which 
amount  .£12,443  was  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  £6,844  was 
given  to  the  Police  Reward  Fund,  and  JB2,724  was  padd  to  the  Transit 
Commissioners,  benevolent  institutions,  municipalities,  and  informers. 
The  amount  of  the  fines  received  during  each  year  since  1 886  is  given 
b^ow.  With  the  exception  of  the  amount  for  the  year  1895,  the  sums 
are  exclusdve  of  rewards  paid  to  informers  and  of  fines  going  to 
municipalities  and  other  corporate  bodies  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1886 

27,024 

1891 

25,955 

1887 

23,407 

1892 

24,450 

1888 

22,623 

1893 

21,934 

1889 

20,432 

1894 

17,915 

1890 

20,596 

1895 

22,011 

Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic.  No.  17), 
provision  has  been  made  for  whipping  as  an  additional  punishment, 
chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  and  for  indecent  exposure. 
The  Bench  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  of  two  Stipendiary 
Magistrates ;  and  in  the  country  districts,  of  a  Stipendiary  or  Police 
Magistrate  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace;  \n  no  case  was 
whipping  added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magistrate's 
court  during  the  year  1895. 

The  First  Ofi^ders'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23),  con- 
taining provisions  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  of  so  much  value 
in  the  treatment  of  crime  in  older  countries,  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  June.  Under  this  ensu^tment  a  youthful  offender  who 
has  been  convicted  of  an  ofbnce  committed  under  sudden  temptation 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  by  his  future  conduct  that  his 
aberration,  was  only  temporary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  pre- 
vention of  contamination  by  gaol  associations  is  provided  for.  The  person 
whose  case  is  dealt  with  in  this  manner  by  the  presiding  magistrate  or  judge 
is  not  required  to  serve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  is  liberated 
on  entering  into  a  recogni2a.nce,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good 
behaviour    during  the  period   over  which   his  sentence  extends,  the 
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probationaiy  term,  however,  being  not  less  than  one  year  in  every  case. 
Before  lie  is  permitted  to  depart  from  custody  he  is  examined  for 
future  identification,  and  during  the  period  covered  by  his  sentence 
he  must  report  himself  to  the  police  every  three  months.  If  he  should 
fail  to  do  so,  or  should  again  lapse  into  crime,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  gaol  for  that  portion  of  his  sentence  which  is  stiU  to  run; 
I  ut  should  his  behaviour  be  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  proba- 
tionary period  he  is  not  regarded  as  having  been  convicted,  and  if  at 
any  time  later  on  he  is  arrested  for  another  offence  a  previous  conviction 
cannot  be  put  in  against  him.  During  the  year  1895,  77  persons 
sunamarily  convicted  were  released  under  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Offenders'  Probation  Act,  and  in  the  table  showing  the  punishments 
inflicted  these  persons  have  been  included  under  the  heading  of  "  Bound 
Over."  In  one  or  two  cases  an  offender  so  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate 
was  unable  to  find  sureties,  and  in  default  had  to  go  to  prison. 

A  comparison  of  the  persons  convicted  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion during  the  last  five  years  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  For 
the  years  1894  and  1895  the  actual  figures  are  given  ;  for  the  preceding 
years  an  estimate  has  been  formed  : — 


Year. 


Offenders  s^ainst  the 
person. 


Number. 


Per  100,000 
of  Popula- 
tion. 


Offenders  a^nst 
property. 


Number. 


Per  100,000 

of  Popula 

tion. 


other  Offenders. 


Number. 


Per  100,000 
of  Popula- 
tion. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


2,525 

220-8 

3,055 

2671 

45,186 

2,838 

240-2 

3,668 

310-4 

44,828 

2,558 

211-3 

3,484 

287-8 

43,972 

2,083 

168-3 

3,474 

280-7 

40,653 

1,863 

147-4 

3,417 

270-3 

41,614 

3,952-3 
3,794-2 
3,632-5 
3,285-3 
3,291-6 


Note. — Tlic  figures  in  this  table  have  been  amended  since  last  issue. 


The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  the  ^\q  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  summary  convictions  by 
magistrates,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  100,000  of  population — and  that, 
too,  in  face  of  the  constant  passing  of  new  Acts,  breaches  of  which  are 
punishable  by  fine,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  dispose  of  cases  in  the 
lower  courts.  Since  the  appointment  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  there  has  been  a  greater  proportion  of  cases 
summarily  dealt  with,  while  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  proportion 
of  acquittals  and  discharges  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Prior  to  1880, 
it  may  be  said  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  brought  before 
magistrates  were  discharged,  while  in  no  year  shown  since  1885  was 
the  proportion  more  than  16*6  per  cent,  until  1895,  when  the  figures 
were  exceptionally  high.     The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
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summary  convictions  hj  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  dischargeB,  and 
of  committals  to  lugher  courts  : — 


CommKUl. 

HigliH  Courts. 

percent. 

percent 

percent. 

1875 

701 

25-3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

188S 

82-9 

141 

3-0 

1890 

80-* 

16-0 

3-6 

1891 

81-6 

14-8 

3-6 

1892 

80-3 

16-6 

3-1 

1893 

80-4 

1894 

82-9 

13-1 

4-0 

)895. 

77-4 

20-2 

2-4 

Apprehbnbions. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  police  returns  are  somewhat 
overstated,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  actuid  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  figures  compiled  by  them.  This 
has  therefore  been  done  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  during  each  flf  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  proportion 
per  100,000  of  population.  For  1894  and  1895  the  number  of  arrested 
persons  brought  before  magistrates  has  been  taken,  while  for  the  pre- 
f'ing  years  the  figures  have  been  estimated  by  a  process  which  leaves 
little  doubt  of  their  close  approach  to  absolute  accuracy.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  shows  a  satisfactory  decline  during 
the  period,  and  that  it  is  now  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  proportion 
in  1886 ;— 


a™.. 

Y»r. 

.*™»u. 

«™,«. 

PBrlM.OOOoI 

Number. 

T'er  100,000  of 

1866 

18B7 
1888 

1^ 

43.333 

39.111 
37,768 

34,012 
34,210 

4,470 
.3.89-2 
3,646 
3,189 

3,105 

1891 
1892 
1693 
1804 

40,012 
40,445 
88,562 

3,499 
3,423 
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AocB  OF  Offenders. 
The  ages  of  persons  arrested  for  Tarious  classes  of  offences  during  tk 
year  1895  are  given  below.  The  returns  of  the  police  have  been  pro- 
portionately reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  number  of  arrested  persons 
brought  before  mt^strateB  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  serious  offences  were  charged  gainst  persons  between  tLe 
ages  of  25  and  30,  and  that  it  was  this  Eige-group  which  yielded  the 
largest  proportion,  of  offenders  of  all  kinds  ; — 


Agfli 

OSeni»L 

S 

4t 

Is 

H 

If 

li 

1 

si 

K 

No.  Vo. 

No. 

So. 

m 

^15B 

Ko.   [  No. 

tea 

No.     No. 
S,3S7  2,396 

£ 

Aninit  prapertv,  with  violenca  . . 
Agmlurt  pioperty,  wlaout  liidence 
tatgerj  and  offmns  igalnat  the 

■a 

2*6 

(.ns 

AKianrt    Eood    ortiV,    inaMh,g 

a 

'■'^'ill'-f. 

1  IBS  iria 

Not  included  in  Uw  preceding  . . , , 

m 

».m 

69 

4,129 

l(«2l«?jn 

t,m 

The  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages  varies  very 
little  from  year  to  year.  In  the  following  table  this  proportion  is 
shown  for  the  year  1895  : — 


Asci 

,.„. 

,.  Ari^be 

..„^ 

».„ 

of ..,».,  popul.l^.«. 

Mttlos. 

FoiLiJa. 

'"'■'■ 

U9l«. 

Fenial™. 

ToUi. 

No. 

55 

1,742 
3,250 
6,615 

5,105 
4,U5 
3,S86 
2,342 
4,140 

No. 

4 
4B 
307 
878 
1,142 
839 
701 
606 
404 
688 

No. 

5H 
53:^ 
5,049 
4.136 
7,757 
5,844 
4,006 
3,992 
2,746 
4,82S 

No. 

32 
704 
2.892 
5,016 
9,312 
8,801 
9,223 
9.708 
7.803 
5,419 

No. 

2 

97 

1,453 
2,138 
2,029 
2.473 
3,427 
1.9Z5 
1.34S 

So. 

10  years  and  under  15 

15             ,.                20 

20             .,               25 

25             ,,                30 

30             „                35 

35             „                40 

40             ,,                45 

45             ,,                CO.... 
50yea,ra  ami  upwards 

i.m 
s.scs 

6.4S1 
fi.98S 

e.m 

6,67fl 
5,385 
3,798 

31,2BS 

5,673 

36,g3S 

4,604 

069 

8.911 

NATIONALITY  OF  ABRJE8TED  PERSONS, 


Birthplaces  op  Offenders. 
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At  the  census  of  1891  the  persons  born  in  New  South  Wales  formed 
^5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  while  of  the  36,939  males  and 
females  arrested  during  the  year  1895,  only  13,682,  or  37*0  per  cent., 
were  bom  in  the  colony.     These  figures  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
hj  themselves  as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  native-born  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  community,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  under  20  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  while  males 
largely  predominate  over  females  among  the  British  and  foreign-born 
residents  within  the  colony.     With  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  bom  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  has 
naturally  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contributed  by 
them  to  the  total  number  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  1895  being 
37*0  per  cent.  a&  against  28*1  per  cent,  in  1886 ;  and,  similarly,  the 
proportion  of  arrests  of  persons  born  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  has 
risen  in  this  colony  from  5*2  per  cent,  to  ll'l  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period ;  while  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  than  Aus- 
tralian birth  resident  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the 
figures  falling  from  66*7  per  cent,  to  51  -9  per  cent,  during  the  past  decade. 
But  little  can  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  offences  with  the  number 
of  persons  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  committed 
by  the  adults,  who  comprise  only  one  half  of  the  native-born  as  against 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents  of  certain  other  nationalities.     Taking 
only  the  male  offenders  committed  to  gaol,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  male  population,  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community 
are  the  much-abused  Chinese,  who  show  778  convictions  per  100,000. 
Next  come  the  Italians  with  989  per  100,000 ;    then  the  South  Aus- 
tralians, with  1,286 ;  the  English,  with  1,613 ;  the  Germans,  with  1,658  ; 
the  native-bom  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  with  1,804 ;  the  Scotch, 
with    1,875;    the  Danes,    with   2,103;    the    Irish,   with  2,389;    the 
Victorians,   with  2,624 ;   the  Western  Australians,   with   2,674  ;    the 
French,  with  3,093;  the  Tasmanians,  with  3,234;  the  New  Zealanders, 
with   3,412;   the  Russians,  with  4,068;  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
with  4,735  ;  the  natives  of  the  United  States,  with  5,364  ;  and  the 
Queenslanders,  with  5,398.     Even  these  figures,  though  deduced  from 
proper  data,  require  some  explanation.       The  offenders  belonging  to 
the  United   States  and  to  Scandinavia  are  for  the  most  part  sailors, 
whose  oflfences  should  not  be  charged  against  the  general  population ; 
some  of  the  French  are  recidivistes  from  New  Caledonia ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  offences  do  not  arise  from  the  nationality  of 
the  offender,  but  from  his  ignorance,  his  poverty,  or  his  environment. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  natives  of 
countries  which  show  a  JMMHMMMtettoparative  criminality  exhibit 
in   the  colony  a  rate  ffl^^^^^^^^HBiBS  difficult  to  understan^^ 
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except  on  the  supposition  that  a  freer  life  and  a  larger  remuneration  have 
awakened  doi:inant  tendencies  which  otherwise  wauld  not  have  developei 
The  native  countries  of  all  persons  arrested  in  1895  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table : — 


Birtbplaeee. 


Offences. 


I 


Eli 


o 


1 


e 

0 

I 

C. 
< 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

Queensland  

Soutii  Australia 

Other  Austzalasian  G<douie8 

Engrland 

Sc<^land    

Ireland  

other  British  pooooBoiwis 

France   

Germany  

China 

other  Foreign  Countries . . . . 

Total 


No. 

M2 

164 

85 

80 

8U 

803 

108 

264 

88 

17 

27 

61 

124 


No. 
812 

51 

13 

7 

22 

108 

46 

78 

6 

4 

6 

10 

29 


2,183 


681 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

2,179 

82 

9,690 

627 

425 

5 

1,489 

43 

89 

1 

374 

17 

75 

6 

265 

11 

191 

6 

746 

85 

785 

17 

6,897 

211 

194 

4 

2,013 

77 

435 

10 

6,810 

108 

63 

1 

849 

14 

82 

1 

147 

8 

73 

8 

849 

87 

62 

2 

129 

22 

205 

4 

1,292 

106 

4,768 

90 

27,999 

3,218 

1S,682 

2,UT 

529 

SB 

1,078 

6,771 

2,442 

6,7» 

4T1 

20» 

194 

2M 

1,W2 


96,938 


Religion  of  Offenders. 

The  nominal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1895  the  arrests  of  persons 
belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  :— 


Religions. 


Offences. 


& 


IS  "^8 


8 

p. 


1 
V 

< 


% 


S  «  c 
•See 


^■» 

s 


li 


t 


Church  of  England     

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Wesleyan 

Congregational    

Baptist 

Lutheran  

Salvation  Army 

Unitarian 

other  Christian  Denominations 

Hebrew 

Mahommedan 

All  others 

Total 


No. 

814 

944 

168 

63 

6 

11 

86 

6 

1 

7 

20 

6 

122 

2,183 


No. 

263 

325 

42 

15 

1 

2 

4 


6 

1 

32 

691 


No. 

2,059 

1,948 

808 

142 

19 

24 

55 

7 

3 

19 

31 

9 

199 

4,758 


No. 

Na 

No. 

87 

10,374 

516 

27 

13,065 

405 

10 

2,422 

111 

7 

464 

88 

«  •  •  • 

64 

8 

»  •  •  • 

74 

6 

2 

466 

52 

V  ■  •  • 

18 

6 

78 

2 

•  ■  •  • 
«  ■  ■  « 

•  • . . 
6 

2 

74 

9 

•  •  •  • 

29 

13 

5 

881 

52 

90 

27,999 

1,218 

Na 

14,0» 

16,714 

8,M6 

719 

87 

117 

615 

3S 

9 

106 

142 

58 

86.989 
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li  ia  foimd  that  no  gretUi  relianoe  csa.  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  are  arrested  as  to  the  religious  belief  which 
they  nominally  profess,  as  in  some  instaoces  offenders  are  found  to  have 
returned  thenjaelTes  aa  of  three  or  more  diS^n^nt  religions  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  but  allowing  for  all  such  persona  the  foregoing  roay  be  taken 
BB  a  fair  statement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offenders.  The  table  shows 
a  large  excess  of  Roman  Catholic  ofi^iders ;  this  denomination  numbers 
about  25-5  pw  oeat.  of  the  popolatioD,  while  the  proportion  <^  persons 
so  returning  themBelves  was  lfi'2  percent,  of  the  total  ofi«iders — a  con- 
dition of  things  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  and  which  has  in 
all  probalHUty  been  due  to  the  lower  social  condition  of  the  members  of 
the  Bsm&n  Catholic  community. 


Education  of  Offendbbs. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  been 
obtained  as  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  formerly 
adopted  for  claiaaific»tion  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  ilefimng  the  term  "  Superior  Education"  that  classification  has  been 
abandoned,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  peraons  who 
are  said  to  be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinction 
between  this  class  and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  educational  status    of   persona    arrested   during  1895    is  shown 


1 

OnnHH. 

mu«^ 

Rsrfuid  Write. 

% 

HMtl. 

Fenal«l  Tow. 

Uta. 

y^^ 

T,*^ 

No. 
176 

57 

362 

No. 
23 

13 

142 

3 

70 
19 

No. 
199 

70 

4 

1,571 
135 

No. 

558 

3,926 

SO 

21,651 
9B2 

No. 
126 

65 

328 

6 

4,777 

101 

No. 
],9S4 

621 

4,254 

88 

36,42S 
1,0S3 

No. 

Agiiinst    property,    with    TJO- 

Agiiiust      property,      without 

4,758 

Forgery  and  oftencea  againil 

Total 

1,501 
1.6 

27,999 
1,218 

2.213 

270 

2,4S3 

29,053 

5,403 

34,4S(i 

36,939 

while  in  1695the  proportion  of  persons  arrest 
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was  93 '3  per  cent.  From  these  figures  a  hasty  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  the  progress  of  education  has  not  been  attended  with  that  decrease 
in  crime  which  its  friends  confidently  expected  to  follow  in  its  tram.  But 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  although  the  proportion  of  persons 
arrested  who  can  read  and  write  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  such 
increase  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  education,  even  amongst 
those  whose  environment  offers  inducements  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crime  is  the 
notable  decrease  which  has  for  many  years  been  observable  in  the 
number  of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offences.  Although 
the  direct  effect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be  gauged  by 
figures,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  educa- 
tion is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  good  throughout  the 
community. 

Drunkenness. 


During  1895  the  arrests  for  drunkenness,  with  and  without  disorderly 
conduct,  numbered  20,428,  or  55*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
arrests,  as  compared  with  19,522  arrosts,  and  a  proportion  of  47 '6  per 
cent.,  for  the  previous  year.  There  were  also  716  persons  proceeded 
against  by  summons  for  this  offence,  as  against  623  in  1894.  The  total 
number  of  cases  of  dumkenness  dealt  with  by  the  police  was,  therefore, 
21,144,  as  compared  with  20,145  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  increase, 
only  290  ca.ses  came  within  the  metropolitan  area,  while  709  were  in  the 
country  districts.  The  total  number  of  cases  was  higher  than  in  1893, 
as  well  as  in  1894;  but  the  excess  of  1895  was  slight,  and  may  be 
attributable  more  to  greater  stringency  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  than  to  any  actual  increase  of  intemperance. 
That  this  is  a  probable  view  of  the  case  may  be  assumed  from  the  fac; 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  intoxicants 
consumed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  392.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  and  summons  cases  for  drunkenness 
in  the  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  districts  : — 


Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

Extra- 
Metropolitan 
District. 

Total. 

Apprehensions  

Summons  Cases 

No. 
12,438 

261 

No. 
7,990 

455 

No. 
20,428 

716 

Total 

12,699 

8,445 

21,144 

J 
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Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  males  and 
females  apprehended  and  summoned  in  each  police  district  for  drunken- 
ness during  the  year  1895  : — 


District. 


Apprehended. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Summoned. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


Metropolitan  ... 

Eastern 

North-eastern  .. 

Northern  

North-western  .. 

Bourke  

Western 

South-western . . 

The  Murray 

Southern   

Total 


9,130 

8,299 

12,438 

201 

60 

261 

9,340 

3,359 

718 

77 

795 

167 

10 

177 

885 

87 

1,066 

71 

1,137 

123 

3 

126 

1,189 

74 

800 

31 

831 

38 

1 

34 

833 

82 

1,087 

55 

1,142 

17 

•  ■  «  • 

17 

1,104 

55 

518 

18 

536 

1 

1 

2 

519 

19 

1,033 

78 

1,111 

22 

•  •  «  • 

22 

1,055 

78 

1,000 

69 

1,069 

18 

•  •  •  ■ 

13 

1,013 

69 

754 

28 

782 

26 

1 

27 

780 

29 

554 

83 

587 

36 

1 

37 

590 

84 

16,669 

3,759 

20,428 

689 

77 

716 

17,308 

8,886 

12,699 
972 

1,263 
865 

1,159 
588 

1,133 

1,082 
809 
624 

21,144 


Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  of  large  towns, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  with  an  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  towns  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness.  A  comparison  of  the  arrests  during  each  year  since  1886 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
decrease  is  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  the  actual 
number.  As  hinted  at  on  the  previous  page,  however,  much  stress 
could  not  be  laid  upon  the  falling  off  in  arrests  if  there  were  not  other 
evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  as  a  word  of  instruction  from 
the  Inspector-General  of  Police  could,  according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or 
decrease  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  on  this  charge;  but  the 
decline  in  arrests  has  been  coincident  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunk- 
enness is  on  the  wane : — 


"XT        .. 

Apprehensions  for 
Drunkenness. 

Summons 
Cases  for 
Drunken- 
ness. 

Total  Gases 

of 

Drunkenness. 

Cases  of 
Drunkenness 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

per  100,000  of 
Population. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

21,879 
19,229 
17,438 
14,887 
15,636 
18,477 
17,296 
16,180 
15,910 
16,669 

4,431 
3,477 
3,691 
3,468 
3,018 
3,598 
3,369 
3,549 
3,612 
3,759 

26,310 
22,706 
21,129 
18,355 
18,654 
22,075 
20,665 
19,729 
19,522 
20,428 

1,412 
1,440 
1,202 
988 
969 
1,096 
1,144 

777 
623 
716 

27,722 
24,146 
22,331 
19,343 
19,623 
23,171 
21,809 
20,506 
20,145 
21,144 

2,860 
2,403 
2,156 
1,814 
1,781 
2,026 
1,846 
1,694 
1,628 
1,672 

The   number  of  convictions  obtained   for   drunkenness,   with  and 
without  disorderly  conduct,   during  the  year  1895,  was  21,025.     In 
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5,560  of  these  cases,  or  26*4  per  cent.,  the  o£fence  was  committed 
between  8  a.m.  on  Saturday  and  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  ;  and  in  other  1,196 
cases,  or  5 '7  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  offence  was  committed  hetween 
8  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  number  of  convictions 
obtained  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Act  during  the  year  will  be 
found  below.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  hotels  are  required  by 
law  to  be  closed  on  Sunday,  although  the  licensees  are  allowed  to  sell 
to  lodgers  and  bona  fide  travellers.  As  the  arrests  on  Sunday  show, 
the  law  is  not  greatly  respected  : — 


GoDvictionB  tor  Selling- 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

NewSoaCh 
Wales. 

Liquor  on  Sund»y,  and  keeping 
premises- open  upon  that  day  ... 

During  prohibited  hours  otfler 
than  uuon  Sundav    

113 

37 
20 
16 

63 

43 
33 

■  •  : 

176 
80 

liquor  without  a  license 

53 

Adulterated  liquor   

16 

Total  convictions  obtained ... 

186 

13& 

325 

On  pages  426  and  427  are  given  the  number  of  public-houses  licensed 
in  the  colony,  and  the  number  of  Colonial  wine  licenses  current  during 
the  last  few  years. 

The  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
fermented  liquors  since  1886  is  given  in  the  following  table ;  also  the 
total  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  expressed  in  terms 
of  proof  spirit.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  per 
inhabitant  has  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 
quantity  in  1896  being  nearly  35  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  year 
shown : — 


EkiuivBlent 

Ye«r. 

Spiiite. 

Wines; 

iii'Aloohfrf 
(proof). 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

1886 

1-20 

0-72 

12-32 

3-23 

1887 

1-11 

0-73 

11-69 

2-97 

1888 

1-10 

0-76 

1101 

2-88 

1889 

1-07 

0-83 

10-89 

2-73 

1890 

1-09 

0-73 

10-63 

2r68 

1801 

1-11 

0-84 

11-42 

2:83 

1892 

I'OO 

0*86 

10-91 

2-67 

1893 

0-83 

0-84 

9-23 

2-30 

1894 

077 

0-79 

8-97 

2-17 

1895 

0-73 

0-64 

8-96 

2-08 

1806 

0-73 

0*61 

9*14 

210 

If  the  number  of  persons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  an-est  may 
be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intoxicants 
consumed,  a  decrease  in  consumption  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased 
sobriety. 
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The  qneatitm  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenuesa,  aa  tested 
by  the  nnmber  of  peraons  arrested  for  that  offence  in  the  different 
colonies,  has  received  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  New  Soath  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a  bad  pre-eminence.  The 
total  cases  of  dmnkenneaa  and  the  nnmber  per  100,000  of  population 
in  the  difiere&t  colonies,  for  the  year  1695,  were  aa  given  below  r — ■ 

n„,„„  Nootoud  PwIW.OOO 

OolonJ-  otdnmk.im™.  of  popoUtloii. 

New  Soath  Wklea 21,144  1,672 

Victoria  11,143  944 

Qaeensland 4,993  1,103 

South  Australia 1,7W  497 

WMtMtt  AnslnUa. 2,154  2,360 


NowZealaad 4,676  675 

Daring  1S96  the  cases  of  dmnkenness  in  New  South  Wales 
exhibited  an  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  which  reached  a 
total  of  20,145.  In  Queensland  there  was  also  an  increase,  both  in 
actual  number  and  in  comparison  with  the  population  ;  in  Western 
Australia  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  but  a  decline  in 
prc^rtion  to  the  population ;  while  in  New  Zealiuid  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  number,  the  percentage  remaining  stationary.  In  the  other 
three  colonies  rtiere  was  a  fall  in  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  charged  with  this 
offence.  An  argument  founded  solely  on  the  number  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  is  misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  extent 
of  the  area  supervised  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  law  will  be  less  strictly  enforced  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  in- 
toxicants consumed  per  head  of  the  commnnity  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
guide,  though  not  always  a  safe  indication,  unless  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  also  considered  ;  but  where  the  habits  of 
communities  are  so  similar  sa  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian 
colonies,  the  consumption  per  head  is  a,  tolerably  fair  teat.  The 
Sguree  for  the  year  189B  given  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  " 
may  be  tak«i  as  correct,  with  some  sli^t  hesitation  aa  r^ards 
those  relating  to  the  consumption  of  beM'  in  the  colonies  where  no 
excise  duty  was  enforced,  viz.,  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia. 
As  thetable  stands,  the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  of  proof  strength 
per  inhabitmt  is  shown  to  be  2-08  gallons  in  New  Soul^  Wales  ; 
2-31  in  Victoria ;  2-40  in  Quewisland  ;  1-84  in  South  Australia  ;  3-35 
in  Western  Australia;  1-32  in  Taraaania  ;  ant!  1  'i:!  ;:alliijia  in  New 
Zealand;  the  average  for  Australaaiik  being  2*06  ^'alloiis.  The  anio)w4>A£ 
alcohol  consumed  is  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Quoonsla"'' " 
in  New  Sonth  W^es  it  is  somewhat  above  the  avei-^o  t^utT 
In  regard  to  Western  Aostralis,  in  dealing  with  ttan.<*^^ 
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intoxicants  the  circumstance  that  the  males  largely  exceed  the  females 
must  not  be  neglected.  If  a  comparison  were  made  as  to  the  consumption 
per  head,  excluding  females,  the  case  against  Western  Australia  would 
be  very  materially  altered.  The  figures  given,  however,  at  once  dispose  of 
the  theory  ho  persistently  put  forward  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  effectually  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  manual  labour  is  far 
lar;9:er  here  than  in  most  of  the  colonies  with  a  more  favourable  record. 
There  is  one  notable  fact  worth  recording  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Out  of  20,428  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1895,  there  were  only  6,236  persons  bom  in  the  colony  as  compared 
with  14,192  persons  born  outside  its  boundaries.  The  arrests  for 
drunkenness  amongst  the  native-born  were  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  42 
of  the  adult  population,  as  compared  with  1  in  26  of  the  rest  of  the 
adult  community.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  well  established 
that  the  Australian  native  is  not  given  over  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

Inquests. 

In  all  cases  of  violent  or  unnatural  death,  death  resulting  from 
accident,  sudden  death,  death  in  a  gaol,  a  lockup,  or  a  hospital; 
suicide,  or  death  resulting  from  execution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Coroner 
of  the  district  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  tlie  cause  if  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  death  was  due  to  violence  or  other  unnatural 
means,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  order  the  exhumation 
of  a  body  if  necessary,  to  summon  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  to  commit 
for  trial  a  person  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter 
or  murder.  Every  death  which  takes  place  in  gaol  must  be  investigated. 
In  a  district  where  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unable 
to  hold  the  usual  inquest,  a  magistrate  may  hold  an  inquiry  ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  commit  a  suspected  person  for 
trial,  he  must  terminate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  where  facts  are  dis- 
closed which  point  to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  direct  the  police 
to  prosecute  at  the  nearest  police  court.  The  numbers  of  deaths  during 
1895,  the  causes  of  which  were  investigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistrates, 
were  969  of  males  and  2e51  of  females,  giving  a  total  of  1,220  inquests 
and  magisterial  inquiries.  The  finding  of  the  courts  in  314  cases  was 
that  death  was  due  to  disease,  and  in  806  cases  to  violence,  while  the 
cause  of  death  in  100  cases  was  not  clearly  defined. 

It  is  provided  by  Act  24  Vic.  No.  10  that  when  any  real  or  personal 
property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  the  Coroner  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  where  the  outbreak  has  occurred  shall,  if  he 
consider  the  case  to  be  a  fit  one  for  investigation,  hold  an  inquiry  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  tire.  The  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  followed  in  inquests  held  in  connection  with  cases  of  death. 
The  Coroner  can,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  his  jury,  conunit  a 
person  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  arson.  There  are  a  Coroner  and  a  Deputy- 
Coroner  for  Sydney,  and  131  Coroners  for  the  country  districts,  as  well  as 
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two  for  the  colony  generally.  Inquiries  were  held  during  1895  into  the 
origin  of  157  fires,  and  the  verdict  returned  was  one  of  accident  in  16 
cases,  of  arson  in  32,  of  insufficient  evidence  in  108  cases,  while  in  one 
case  no  verdict  was  returned. 

Superior  Courts. — Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  over  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney.  All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff. 
In  capital  cases  the  right  to  challenge,  both  by  the  Crown  and  by  the 
accused,  is  limited,  except  for  cause  shown,  to  twenty  jurors ;  and  in 
cases  other  than  those  in  which  the  sentence  of  death  may  be  imposed, 
whether  felonies  or  misdemeanours,  the  number  challenged  cannot  exceed 
eight.  Under  Act  55  Vic.  No.  6,  which  was  assented  to  in  December, 
1891,  a  person  accused  of  an  indictable  offence  is  privileged,  but  not  com- 
pelled, to  give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  such  a  privilege  was  only  granted  to  those  charged  with  bigamy. 
At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  an  accused  person  may  also 
make  a  statement  in  his  defence  without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
examination  thereupon,  either  by  counsel  for  the  Crown  or  by  the  Court. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  eleven  jurors  were 
agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  If  the  jury  disagree  in  the 
first  instance  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either  come  to  a  verdict 
or  are  discharged  by  the  Court.  If  no  verdict  is  returned  the  prisoner  is 
liable  to  be  tried  over  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  the  Court 
held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  half-year,  and 
hold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for  dealing  with  the 
more  serious  class  of  criminal  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  involved,  and  for  hearing  civil  causes  at  certain  circuit  towns, 
y\z. : — In  the  north,  at  Maitland,  Tamworth,  Armidale,  and  Grafton ;  in 
the  west,  at  Mudgee,  Bathurst,  Dubbo,  and  Broken  Hill;  and  in  the  south, 
at  Goulburn,  Yass,  Wagga  "Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  Young,  and  Hay. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Chairmen,  who 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts.  There  are 
seven  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  two  of  these  preside  over  the 
Courts  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  and  Hunter  Districts,  and  one 
each  in  the  following  districts; — Southern,  south-western,  northern, 
north-western,  and  western.  All  offences  except  those  involving  the 
capital  penalty  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  On  the  trial  of 
prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act  motu  propria. 

During  the  year  1895  there  were  1,380  males  and  116  females 
committed  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  colony.  Of  these 
1,496  persons,  1,454  were  committed  by  magistrates,  before  whom  they 
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had  been  "brougkt  up  at  Petty  Sessions  ;  34  by  coroners,  9  being  accusal 
of  murder,  20  of  manslaughter,  and  5  of  arson ;  and  4  each  by  CfaaiT- 
man  of  Quarter  Se.'^sionB  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  perjarv 
being  the  charge  in  every  case.  The  number  of  persona  committeii 
during  any  one  year  does  not,  of  course,  coincide  with  tbe  number 
placed  on  trial  during  the  same  period,  as  some  persona  committed  at 
the  end  of  one  year  do  not  make  their  apjwarance  until  tlie  following 
j«ar.  Excluding  those  against  whom  the  Attorney-General  tiled 
no  bill,  there  were  1,340  persons  recorded  in  the  returns  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  the  colony  during  1895,  1,231  being  males  and  lUH 
females.  The  following  table  sliowa  the  manner  in  which  these  accused 
persona  were  dealt  with  : — 


Central  CtlnunBl 
and  Circuit 

'""t^oifr"' 

^^^' 

Mid«.|F.B^U,i 

Main.  1  K«i»!«. 

M.i«u|r«^ 

Convicted— 

156 

le 

92 

7 
17 

14 

1 
U 

"i 

sai 

77 
271 

"4 

30 

34 

13 
26 

"1 

4 

716 

363 
7 

17 
4 

31 

Liberated  luidar  First  Offenders 

288 

31 

943 

78 

1,231 

pe 

Classifying  these  accused  persona  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ogfencfis  with  which  they  wore  charged,  it  will  be  found  that,  both  in 
the  case  of  males  and  of  females,  offences  against  property  without 
violence  are  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  offences  against  the  person 
Mid  offeuces  against  property  with  violence.  Torgery  and  offences  against 
the  currency  furnish  the  next  highest  rate  of  males ;  but  this  class  of 
crimes  is  leattt  practised  by  women,  the  number  of  female  oflfenders  being 
but  4  as  against  76  male  offendera.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement 
of  the  offences  of  which,  the  1,340  persons  dealt  with  in  superior  courts 
during  1895  were  accused,  with  the  rates  pep  100,000  of  population  : — 


OIlBncM. 

UftleB. 

r,.,„alea. 

P««Hm. 

NuBibet 

s? 

Kumber 

Per 

1     1 

\ 

i 

118 

SO 
18 

OffBHOBsagaiintproimrty  "ithvioionco    .. 
OffenoM  aimlnat  propwty  without  rtolenra 
FOTEery  and  offence!  spunU  the  ournaoj 

a-. 

OBpnoM  not  included  in  preceding 

B-i 

IS-fl 

i,3«r- 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  prinrapal  offenaes 
for  which  priMoterB  were  tried  during  each  year  since  1886,  and  affjids 
material  for  interesting  study.  Cases  which  &om  various  causes  were 
not  proceeded  with  are  included  under  the  heading  of  "Other  Offences" 
in  the  table ;  while  since  1892  the  returns  have  allowed  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  persons  against  whom  the  Attorney-General  found  no 
bill:— 
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The  scope  of  this  work  doee  not  admit  of  &e  particulars  of  offences 
being  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it  will  be 
found  that^  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  seasons  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  conduct ;  besides  this,  however,  there  ia  apparently 
a  periodicity  in  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  speculation. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  connection 
with  crimes  of  blood,  ».«.,  those  of  murder,  manslaiighter,  and 
maliciously  wounding ;  and  with  crimes  against  females,  and  unnatural 
offences. 

Gaols. 

There  are  in  New  South  Wales  60  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  these  8 
are  principal  gaols,  15  minor  gaols,  and  37  police  gaols.  There  is 
accommodation  ftn-  1,992  prisoners  in  separate  cdU,  and  for  5,349 
when  more  than  ose  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell,  axclusive  of  the  accom- 

iiin,JatiMn  affora..-d   W  22   sep.ir.i.l..:-  ..■Ah   in  tli.-  luJiiiii>'  w;i.rd   nf  PaiTu- 
matts.   Gaol,  and  of '  that  for   108  prison  ers   in   the   '-associated    huts" 
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at  Trial  Bay  Prison.     On  the  Slst  December,  1895,  there  were  2,497 
prisoners,  exclusive  of  debtors,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed : — 


PriBons. 

Prisoners. 

Accommo- 
dation- 
one  prisoner 
peroelL 

Accommo- 
dation— 
more  than  one 
prisoner  per 
cell 

Principal  gaols  

Minor  gaoiB    

1,887 
401 
209 

1,509^ 
267 
216 

3,682 
925 

Police  gaols    

742 

Total    

2,497 

1,992 

5,349 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
gaols  throughout  the  colony  during  the  year  1895  was  13,602,  exclusive 
of  debtors.  Of  these,  5,509  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  and 
2,780  at  Biloela  Gaol,  Sydney.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  prisoners  received  into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  years :— 


Year. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1886 

12,650 

4,382 

17,032 

1887 

11,564 

3,728 

15,282 

1888 

10,519 

3,712 

14,231 

1889 

9,299 

3,583 

12,882 

1890 

9,203 

3,084 

12,287 

1891 

9,563 

3,257 

12,810 

1892 

10,677 

3,106 

13,783 

1893 

10,704 

3,149 

13,863 

1894 

10,436 

3,100 

13,536 

1895 

10,472 

3,130 

13,602 

The  returns  relating  to  gaols  subsequent  to  the  year  1886  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  may  be  taken  as  in  ever)' 
respect  correct,  but  there  is  no  such  certainty  in  regard  to  the  figures 
of  1886  and  previous  years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to 
double  counting,  the  total  given  above  for  1886  may  be  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  When  every  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  however,  it 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  the  number  of  persons  received 
into  gaols,  as  compared  with  population,  is  greatly  decreasing ;  indeed, 
the  actual  number  was  less  in  1895  than  ten  years  previously. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close  of  each 
year  is  know^n,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 
statement.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
as  fairly  representing  the  average  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
Prisoners  have  been  classified  under  two  heads — ^those  under  sentence. 
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and  those  awaiting  trial.  Debtors  are  excluded,  except  in  1886  and 
1887,  the  returns  for  which  years  do  not  allow  of  the  distinction  being 
made  : — 


Year. 


In  confinement. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under 
sentence. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


2,119 

382 

2,501 

2.053 

327 

2,380 

2,035 

309 

2,344 

2,036 

322 

2,358 

2,138 

281 

2,419 

2,325 

291 

2,616 

2,345 

268 

2,613 

2,232 

208 

2,440 

2,350 

252 

2,602 

2,257 

240 

2,497 

2,387 
2,235 
2,223 
2,233 
2,290 
2,489 
2,484 
2,295 
2,469 
2,345 


Awaiting 
trial 


114 
145 
121 
125 
129 
127 
129 
145 
133 
152 


As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  at 
any  age-period  is  of  those  whose  ages  range  from  25  to  30  years,  while 
proportionately  to  the  population  this  age-group  is  also  most  productive 
of  criminals,  with  2,708  per  100,000  inhabitants ;  followed  by  35  to  40 
years,  with  2,443  ;  40  to  45  years,  with  2,340  ;  and  30  to  35  years,  with 
2,334  per  100,000  of  population.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
and  ages  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  labour,  or  imprison- 
ment during  the  year  1895.  Six  of  the  males  sentenced  to  death  had 
the  sentence  commuted : — 
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Taking  the  retuniB  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  9,165  dw- 
tinct  persoDs  were  convioied  darmg  the  year  1895,  o£  whom  7,796  ime 
males,  and  1,369  were  females.  The  following  table  shows  the  munbei 
of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  in  age  groups  who  were  conyicted 
once  and  more  than  once  during  1S95,  any  convictions  they  may  hare 
undergone  in  previous  yeare  beiog  diw^^ded.  In  tie  figures  given 
the  returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  oombined,  and  each  person 
debited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in 
one  prison  or  in  more  than  one. 
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These  figures  discloBe  some  interesting  facts.  It  is  sad  to  see  tbaJ;  the 
large  number  of  93  boys  of  15  years  and  loss  had  to  be  sent  to  gaol;  bm 
it  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  ii 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrassing  that  the  magistrates  have  to 
cope  with,  especially  as,  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  under 
review,  there  was  no  Reformatory  in  tho  colony  to  which  boys  of  the 
criminal  class  could  be  sent.  In  the  ati.^t'nce  of  such  an  institution,  the 
magistrates,  unwilling  to  subject  boys  of  tii^iidL^r  ago  to  the  contaminatiii£ 
influences  of  a  gaol,  generally  ignored  ibu  criminal  charges  and  sent 
them  to  the  nautical  school-ship  Sobi'aoii  as  ileserted  or  neglected 
children.  This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evllii,  was  manifestly  <vs&>r 
to  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  Sobraon  was  primarily  il '  ~ 
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and  largely  increased  the  difficulties  of  its  management.  Some  few 
yeara  ago  extensive  buildings  were  erected  at  Rookwood  for  the  accom- 
modation of  criminal  boys,  but  they  were  put  to  other  uses.  The 
Carpentarian  Reformatory  hsA  now  been  established  for  boya  who  have 
been  convicted  of  criminal  offences.  Particulars  of  the  Institution  are 
given  under  Education  and  Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  prisoners  with 
two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,573,  while  their  convictions  were 
4,249.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  a  boy  of  14  years 
and  ends  with  two  men  who  had  passed  their  seventy-fifth  year ;  the 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  a  lad  of  15,  and  so  on,  as  the  list 
shows.  One  man,  whose  age  was  between  30  and  35  years,  was  con- 
victed no  less  than  33  times,  and  another  man,  between  40  and  45,  was 
convicted  20  times  during  the  year.  The  number  of  males  under  21 
years  of  a^e  sent  to  gaol  was  750,  and  of  these  102  were  convicted  more 

There  were  1,369  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1895,  of  whom 
the  large  proportion  of  577,  or  42  per  cent.,  were  convicted  more  than 
one?.  The  convictions  of  girls  under  2 1  years  of  age  numbered  103,  and 
of  these  30  were  imprisoned  more  than  once.  One  woman  was  convicted 
as  many  as  23  times  during  the  year,  two  had  18  convictions  recorded 
against  them,  and  three  were  convicted  17  times.  A  woman,  whose 
age  was  over  65  years,  was  convicted  7  times  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  imprisoned,  their  ages, 
and  number  of  convictions  during  the  year : — 
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Formerly  there  existed  near  the  south  head  of  Port  Jackson  a  Refor- 
matory to  which  girls  under  16  years  of  age  who  had  fallen  into  crime 
could  be  sent ;  and  at  present  a  part  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Parramatta  is  set  apart  for  reformatory  purposes. 

The  persons  who  figure  in  the  two  preceding  tables  as  having  been 
convicted  several  times  during  the  year  are  the  drunkards,  the  vagrants, 
and  the  petty  thieves.  Naturally  the  more  serious  offenders  are  rarely 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Courts  twice  in  one  year. 

The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  imprison- 
ment to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
hard  labour  are,  after  examination  by  the  medical  officer,  given  such 
work  as  the  prison  authorities  consider  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Penal  servitude  is  not  awarded  for  a  shorter  term  than  three 
years.  In  tlje  case  of  male  prisoners  it  is  taken  to  mean  hard  labour 
on  the  roads  or  other  public  works,  and  in  the  case  of  female  prisoners, 
hard  labour  in  gaol.  The  punishment  is  practically  the  same  as  hard 
labour.  Prisoners  undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  without 
labour  are  treated  differently  from  others,  and  if  they  entirely  maintain 
and  clothe  themselves  they  are  exempted  from  any  work,  otherwise  they 
contribute  to  their  own  support  by  performing  such  labour  as  may  be 
provided.  Under  section  405  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
a  prisoner  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  attended  with  violence  to 
the  person,  or  committed  by  the  offender  when  armed,  or  by  means  of 
any  threat,  is  liable  to  be  kept  in  irons  for  a  portion  of  his  term  of 
imprisonment,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  first  three  years. 

The  effect  of  punishment  in  reforming  criminals,  or.  in  restraining 
them  from  the  commission  of  crime,  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  written.  It  is  certain  that  in  New  South  Wales  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  crime,  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  due  to  an  improvement  in  the 
material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to 
any  deterrent  effect  which  punishment  has  had  upon  the  criminal. 

A  sunamary  of  sentences  imposed  upon  offenders  affords  little  clue  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offences  conmiitted.  Thus,  for  simple  larceny  the 
sentences  of  imprisonment  ranged  from  2  days  to  5  years ;  for  common 
assault,  from  2  days  to  2  years ;  for  maliciously  injuring  property, 
from  2  days  to  2  years ;  for  receiving  stolen  property,  from  2  days  to 
5  years ;  for  begging  alms,  from  2  days  to  6  months  ;  for  contempt  of 
Court,  from  2  days  to  1  year ;  and  for  perjury,  from  1  month  to  over 
10  years.  The  great  anomaly  disclosed  by  these  sentences  might 
disappear  if  the  circumstances  attending  each  individual  case  were  con- 
sidered, but  the  scope  of  this  work  only  admits  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  sentences  themselves  being  recorded. 

The  following  summaries  give  a  classification  for  1895,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  nature  of  the  offences;  the  two  pre- 
vious tables  show  the  number  of  distinct  persons  sentenced,  while  the 
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figures  in  the  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of  offences 
punished,  the  same  person  in  some  instances  having  been  sentenced 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 
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Total  offences  committed 

... 

10,472 

1,013 

1,205 

3,909 

3,128 

636 

218 

238 

54 

6 

. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  seven  males. 
In  one  case  only  was  it  carried  out,  and  in  the  other  six  cases  it  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  crime  for  which  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  was  attempt  to  murder,  while  those  for  which  it  was 
commuted  were  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  rape,  and  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  girl  under  10  years  of  age.  Of  the  persons  included  in  the  column 
"Until  order  complied  with,  etc.,"  58  were  wife  and  child  deserters 
against  "whom  there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance  orders,  and  the 
remaining  1 1  persons  were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Court  for  contempt. 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  and  the 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment  in  189.5 
is  given  below.  In  li  cases  only,  out  of  3,130,  was  the  length  of 
sentence  one  year  or  over.    The  terms  for  which  women  are  sentenced 
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AIluaioD  has  already  been  msA^  to  the  number  of  persona  with  mrae 
tbaa  one  oonvictioa  recorded  against  them  during  1895,  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years,  which  on 
given  below  as  far  back  as  1889,  beyond  which  year  the  statistica  of 
reconvictions  are  not  entirely  reliable.  The  table  also  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  number  of  ofiances  committed  by  each  penm 
confined;— 


Year. 

more  Una  once. 

OSaDoes  CommlHid. 

^mge^^^rt 

«al«. 

F.=»l» 

«.,.. 

Fen^.. 

>l3j«:i.      1    FeDAlsa. 

18S9 
ISQO 
18S1 
1S92 
1898 
1S94 
1895 

1,224 
1,196 
1,285, 
1,787 
1,642 
1.572 
1,573 

663 

see. 

584 

588 
667 
576 

577 

3,126 
3,103 
3,431 
4,828 
4,UI 
4,093 
4,249 

3,539 
2,201 
2,457 
2,326 
2,328 
2,331 
2,33S 

2-6           3-8 
2  7             3-0 
2-7            4-2 
2-7             4-0 
2-5             4-1 
2-6             4-0 
2-7             4-1 

From  the  evidence  of  the  above  table  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
constant  reappearance  of  the  same  face^  before  the  Courts  to  aooonnt 
for  EO  high  an  average  of  reconvictions.     The  proportion  of  habitsnl 
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ofiSmders,  if  those  with  previous  convictions  may  be  so  termed,  is 
remarkable,  And  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrate  by  the  following 
table  than  by  the  one  just  given.  The  returns  only  include  convictions 
within  the  year  named,  convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  dis- 
regarded. If  all  convictions  had  been  included,  the  proportion  for  1895 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  about  28  per  cent. : — 


1 

Percentage  of  prisoners 

Percentage  of  prisoners 

Tmot. 

with 

Tear. 

with 

previous  convictions. 

previous  convictions. 

1886 

26-4 

1891 

21-3 

1887 

25-4 

1892 

26-4 

1888 

25-3 

1893 

23-6 

1889 

22-5 

1894 

23-3 

1890 

22-2 

1895 

23-5 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
information  concerning  prisoners  with  previous  convictions  than  is 
recorded  in  the  previous  table  and  on  page  417  ;  but  for  future  issues  of 
this  book  statistics  of  this  kind  will  be  available.  The  International 
Union  for  Criminal  Legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  society 
in  its  defence  against  "the  enemy,"  recommends  the  introduction  of  an 
elaborate  system  under  which  notice  of  every  conviction  for  crime 
shall  be  sent  by  the  police  to  the  office  in  which  the  birth  of  the 
convicted  person  was  registered,  so  that  the  Hegistrar  of  the  district 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  a  record  of  the  career  of  a  criminal  from 
birth  to  death.  Apart,  however,  from  the  costliness  of  the  system,  the 
times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  innovation ;  and  even  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  several  years  before  results  of  any  value  for 
statistical  purposes  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  sentence 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
number  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  period  under  review,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  this  table,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  on 
page  397,  showing  the  trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is  steadily 
diminishing : — 


Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Penons. 

1886 

11,474 

1891 

8,791 

1887 

9,046 

1892 

8,957 

1888 

10,096 

1893 

9,369 

1889 

8,827 

1894 

9,215 

1890 

7,939 

1895 

9,165 

4o6  LAW  AND  CRIME. 

Under  Act  i  Vic,  29  a  Visiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
gaol.  He  is  empowered  to  bear  and  determine  all  complaints  which 
may  be  made  against  a  prisoner  of  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  gaol,  or 
of  having  committed  any  offence,  and  may  pass  a  sentence  of  conW- 
ment  iu  a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days.  In  cases 
of  persistent  insubordination,  a  charge  uphdd  before  two  or  more 
Justices  of  the  Peace  renders  the  prisoner  liable  to  a  sentence  of  cloae 
confinement  for  one  month  ;  and  if  the  culprit  is  a  prisoner  conviotwl 
of  felony,  or  serving  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  a  punishment  of  personal 
correction  may  be  awarded.  Eight  sentences  of  whipping  were  carried 
out  in  1895.  The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  upon  refractory 
prisoners  during  the  last  ten  years  ia  given  as  follows ;— 


Year. 

puniahid.  yj 

SoUtuy 

other 

TuUL 

I8fi6 

1,420 

389 

1,809 

9-2 

1,445 

416 

1,861 

10-5 

I, .102 

246 

1,S4S 

0-3 

1,195 

10-a 

1S»0 

1,458 

266 

l!724 

11-8 

1801 

1,235 

304 

1,539 

10-1 

317 

1,053 

234 

1,287 

1804 

300 

1,283 

11-0 

180S 

1,077 

228 

1,305 

11-1 

There  were  74  persons — 70  males  and  4  females — imprisoned  f« 
debt  during  the  year  1895.  As  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  onlj 
extended  for  a  short  period,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinement  U 
any  one  time  was  not  large,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1895,  there 
were  only  3  persons  in  gaol  for  debt.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to 
gaol  for  debt  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table ; — 


y™. 

Uolu 

Females. 

ToW. 

Y„. 

lUles. 

Females. 

Tol»L 

1886 

61 

1 

62 

1891 

46 

45 

48 

2 

60 

1862 

S4 

St 

56 

1 

1889 

71 

1 

1894 

54 

i 

fig 

1880 

69 

2 

Gl 

1         1895 

70 

i 

74 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed  inlh^ 
principal  and  minor  gaols  at  the  end  of  1395,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  Ihe  gaols  there  are  no  means  oc  finJin; 
suitable  employment  of  a  profitable  or  useful  nature,  otherwise  the 
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number  shown  could  be  very  much  increased ;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  are  not  avail- 
able for  labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  not  carry  hard  labour, 
and  those  exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons. 
The  net  value  of  the  labour  done  during  1895  amounted  to  £21,817, 
exclusive  of  the  value  set  upon  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Trial  Bay,  and  of  ordinary  labour 
directly  connected  with  the  gaols. 


38 
21 
28 
18 

Bookbinders 

Writers 

Washinjf  

School  assistants 

25 

...        29 

65 

5 

8 

Hospital  attendants  

29 

31 

290 

11 

63 

Barbers 

Needlework 

Sweepers  and  cleaners  ... 
Cooks*  Assistants 

20 

66 

...      306 

99 

120 
11.5 

Other  employments    

Total  emploved  

...      541 

25 

. ..    1.94t5 

Carpenters  and  assistants . . . 

Painters    

Blacksmiths  and  assistants 

Tinsmiths..., 

Masons 

Stonecutters  and  assistants 

Labourers 

Brushmakers   

Matmakers  

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Hatmakers  

Among  those  classed  as  engaged  in  "  other  employments "  are 
included  45  prisoners  working  at  the  Trial  Bay  Breakwater.  Prisoners 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  of  hard  labour  on  the  roads 
and  public  works,  or  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  become 
eligible  for  employment  upon  the  public  works  at  Trial  Bay  Prison 
under  the  following  conditions: — Prisoners  under  sentence  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  who  have  not  been  punished  for  misconduct 
within  the  previous  six  months,  and  are  favourably  recommended  by 
their  gaolers,  at  a  period  twelve  months  before  they  would  become 
eligible  for  discharge  under  the  ordinary  remission  regulations,  and  in 
anticipation  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  five  to  ten  years,  with 
similar  conditions  as  regards  conduct,  at  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
anterior  to  discharge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  at 
a  period  of  two  years  anterior  to  discharge.  The  construction  of  the 
breakwater  is  being  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  receive  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  are  supplied  with  rations,  as  well  as  with  clothing  which  is 
not  of  the  prison  pattern. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895  as 
many  as  348  prisoners  who  were  not  employed.  The  reasons  for  such 
exemption  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 


In  hospitals    

In  cells   

Under  medical  treatment 

Exempt  from  work  

Prisoners'  delegates 

Keeping  themselves 


53 
8 
32 
42 
14 
3 


Incapable   25 

Recent  arrivals,  not  set  to  work  41 
Not  under  sentence  (including 

debtors) 130 


Total  348 


4gt8  I^AW  AND  CUIMM. 

Persons  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  are  allowed 
to  see  their  legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit  them  in  refer- 
ence to  their  trial.  It  is  not  required  that  they  shall  wear  prison 
clothing ;  and  other  privileges,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  are 
granted  to  them.  Persons  under  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  commumcation  made  to  them  while  in  the  prison,  except  by  their 
legal  advisers,  unless  such  a  proceeding  is  specially  sanction^ed  by  the 
Justice  conducting  the  examination. 

By  contiiiuous  good  conduct  and  industry  prisoners  become  eligible 
for  a  remission  of  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  :— 
Sentences  not  exceeding  five  years,  one-sixth  of  the  term ;  sentences 
beycMid  five  but  not  exceeding  ten  years,  ono-fifth  of  the  term; 
and  sentences  of  more  than  ten  years,  one-fourth  of  the  term. 
Prisoners  who  are  serving  a  sentence  of  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  who  have  had  the  death  penalty  commuted,  do  not  enjoy 
these  privileges ;  but  the  circumstances  of  their  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Minister  for  Justice,  who  has  power  to  reconmiend  to 
the  Governor,  either  on  his  own  responsibility  or  after  consulta- 
tion with  his  colleagues  in  Cabinet,  the  remission  of  part  of  such 
sentences. 

Under  section  409  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  may  be  granted  a  written  license  to  be  at  large  within 
specified  limits  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  sentence.  Sureties 
are  required,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  for  good  behaviour 
and  observance  of  the  conditions  of  the  license.  The  prisoner  who  is 
liberated  is  required  to  report  himself  periodically  to  the  police,  and  is 
liable  to  have  his  license  cancelled  and  to  be  committed  to  gaol  to 
undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  upon  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  was  released.  This  system  was  first  adopted  in 
September,  1891,  and  at  the  end  of  1895  it  had  been  put  in  force  in 
69  cases — those  of  66  males  and  3  females.  Of  the  69  licenses  issued, 
there  were  on  December  31,  1895,  24  still  in  force,  33  had  expired,  and 
in  10  cases  the  balance  of  the  sentence  had  been  remitted  and  the 
license  cancelled,  while  in  only  2  cases  was  the  license-holder  returned  to 
gaol  to  complete  his  sentence. 

When  the  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
is  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  signs  of  decreasing.  A  comparison  between  the  death- 
rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the  general  population  it  is  difficult  to  make,  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  death-rate  of  all  persons  received  into 
gaol  is  at  present  not  greater  than  that  of  the  general  population  of 
like  ages,  while  the  death-rate  of  habitual  criminals  is  largely  below  the 
average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths,  exclusive  of 
those  resulting  from  executions,  is  given  for  ISTS  and  subs«"»"^"*' 
periods,  together  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  average  " 
of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year.     This  leverage  1 
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obtained  for  eveiy  year  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  auaabers  in  oooSne- 
ment  at  the  «nd  c^  t^at  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  preoeding  year : — 


~^. 

Mid«i. 

FtBotm. 

TotaL 

1875 

34 

8 

42 

3180 

1880 

37 

is-se 

1685 

39 

fiO 

19-90 

1890 

24 

2 

10-46 

1891 

37 

3 

40 

15-89 

1892 

36 

4 

40 

15-30 

.      1893 

e 

34 

13-46 

18H 

22 

2 

24 

8-73 

1895 

19 

3 

22 

8-63 

Since  1893  returns  have  been  obtained  of  the  hmght  of  idl  persons 
committed  to  gaol,  and  the  following  results,  which  relate  to  the  7,796 
males  incarcerated  during  1895,  are  given  merely  as  a  curiosity  of 
criminal  statistics.  No  comparison  with  the  general  population  can  be 
made,  as  no  data  for  such  a  comparison  exist : — 


Ags  Groups 

H.i«i,t. 

Voder 

ISuul 
undsr 
SO. 

SOktid 
ander 

esind 
under 
311. 

nnXr 

35  and 
under 
M. 

undir 

sJ 

uiXh  nnder 

zr 

T(ML 

ir™lnltt.flin.. 
tlLUia.    

SS 

1 

7S 

1 

"i 

BO 

i 

s 

SO 

i 

11 

■4 

i 

St 
M 

4» 

,; 

ift.  lis.   

Jit  1ft  ::.:: 

*«.  iln.    

11 -t ;;;;; 

S 

Ji 

i 

1 

1 

il|E 

.•t  »K  :::;; 

^^^HK 

T»Ul.. 

1    B»        WE[    M 

J 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

k 

1 

^ 
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A.  ainjilar  return  I'elating  to  the  1,369  females  committed  to  gaol  in 
(lie  course  of  the  year  1895  shows  the  following  results  :— 


Ueighl. 

L'nder 

16.na 

under 

90. 

?' 

und^r 

40&Tld 

uiMier 
46. 

is  and 

BO»Jld 

¥- 

80  and 

TouL 

tIadffl:*(t.Bk,... 

J 

J 

1 

1 

1 

J 

tft   Bin.    

1 

1 

4It.    7In. 

1 

1 

*lt    8ta. 

' 

' 

' 

' 

= 

^ 

"- 

^ 

1 

15 

4  K.  10  in. 

, 

J 

8 

B 

8 

4 

^ 

, 

3 

4» 

4  It.  11  In. 
BfL    

'• 

S 

15 

18 

;; 

' 

^ 

" 

6R.    lilL 

22 

36 

28 

»7 

10 

13 

11 

, 

6 

m 

6  ft.   2  in. 

14 

41 

62 

as 

40 

BO 

18 

e 

2 

235 

6ft.    4ln. 

3 

12 

*B 

29 

37 

10 

17 

15 

g 

IM 

5ft    Bin. 

4 

U 

31 

IS 

IS 

15 

13 

1 

la 

Gtt.   61n. 

1 

12 

11 

10 

fi 

5 

a 

Bft.    Tin. 

1 

4 

2 

^ 

6 ft.   Bin. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1          3 

1 

11 

fift.   Oin. 

. 

B 

6  It.  10  in. 

' 

^ 

' 

-    i    - 

» 

^ 

69 

« 

2S6 

210 

2« 

,« 

109         08 

:„ 
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Capital  PcNisnuENT. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  spectacle  of  judicial  esecntions 
must  have  been  extremely  common.  Offences  which  are  now  sum- 
marily dealt  with  hy  magistrates,  and  deemed  sufficiently  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  two  or  three  months,  were  in  some  cases  punishable 
by  death.  This  barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1833, 
when  the  oSences  of  stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goiods  fai  thie 
value  of  .£5,  and  of  killing  or  Bteoling  hi 
from  thft  category  of  capital  crimes.     Five  years  later  tl 
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of  death  wan  abolished  in  the  following  cases : — Riotous  destruction  o£ 
buildings  and  machinery,  riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted 
of  murder,  seducing  a  person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty,  inciting  to 
mutiny,  administering  unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  the  person 
lAking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder,  breaking  prison, 
escaping  from  lawful  custody  more  than  once,  smuggling  while  armed, 
shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  mt^iciously  shooting  or  maiming  any  officer  of 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Service.  Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of 
late  yeani  than  formerly,  the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  wherein  the  death  sentence  has  been  pronounced. 
The  number  of  executions  since  1825  is  given  herewith.  In  three  years 
only  have  there,  been  no  executions.  Four  females  have  been  hanged 
during  the  period  in  question  i — ■ 


Con- 

Eiecu- 

Yair. 

Con- 

Eiecu- 

Y«r. 

Con 

EiecD- 

Year. 

vlctloni. 

tloiu. 

victioiiB. 

tiora. 

1823 

64 

9 

1849 

6 

4 

1373 

10 

1S26 

72 

21 

1850 

5 

1874 

14 

1827 

93 

29 

1851 

8 

2 

1875 

8 

106 

28 

1852 

10 

5 

1876 

15 

112 

62 

1853 

4 

2 

1877 

9 

1S30 

136 

50 

1854 

11 

6 

1878 

12 

1831 

143 

32 

1S55 

12 

5" 

1879 

21 

1832 

156 

12 

1866 

7 

1880 

21 

1833 

135 

31 

1857 

9 

■■4" 

1881 

6 

183* 

148 

44 

1858 

9 

14 

1835 

142 

40 

185S 

10 

7 

9 

1836 

79 

26 

1860 

11 

-5* 

1884 

8 

1837 

90 

12 

1861 

32 

2 

1885 

11 

1838 

130 

19 

1862 

18 

6 

1886 

22 

1839 

53 

22 

1863 

16 

6 

1887 

4 

1840 

13 

8 

1864 

5 

2 

17 

1841 

27 

18 

1863 

10 

3 

4 

3* 

1842 

47 

13 

1866 

20 

6 

1890 

2 

1843 

22 

8 

1867 

19 

4 

18S1 

6 

1844 

32 

8" 

1S6S 

13 

6 

1802 

4 

1S45 

15 

3 

1869 

6 

1863 

8 

1346 

1 

1870 

3 

1894 

8 

1847 

10 

6 

1871 

11 

3 

1393 

7 

1848 

a 

6 

1872 

19 

3 

During  the  seventy-one  years  embraced  in  the  table  just  given,  2,336 
i">rBoii8  were  Menteuced  to  death,  and  of  these,  1,736  were  condemned 
liuring  the  first  eighteen  yeiirs.  Fur  the  whole  period  the  executions  num- 
(lerud  641,  of  which  46B  were  cftrriiitl  out  during  the  first  eighteen  years. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  judiciai  executions  in  New  South  Wales 
prior  to  the  year  1842  will  malte  it  abtmduitly  plain  that  the  barbarous 
«yrt«m  of  taking  life  for  insutHcicnt  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror 
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into  the  bearts  of  wonld-be  criminals,  liad  the  effect  of  lowering  tiie 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  commnnitf.  And,  therefore,  of  mulrTTig  some  of 
its  members  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offences  which  the  pTmigk- 
meat  was  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  is  now  swarded  to 
murder,  attempt  at  murder,  rape,  attempt  at  rape,  and  settii^  fire  to  i 
dwelling  knowing  that  there  is  a  peraon  tiierein ;  it  is,  however, 
generally  carried  out  for  murder  only.  The  following  statement  show! 
the  nnraber  of  convictions  and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  » 
period  of  twenty-five  years  : — 


,„. 

^"•-S^^-- 

R.P.. 

AUemptait 

tlODB. 

Convlo- 
tloru. 

EKten- 

tloia. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
ISBl 
882 
883 
8St 
885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1899 

14 

12 

16 
15 

10 

10 

15 
3 
2 
S 

6 
7 
6 
C 

2 

■     3 
2 

"a" 

3 

2 

13 

1 
...„. 



10 

3 
...„. 

...... 

The  last  execution  for  rape  took  place  Kliortly  aftei'  the  close  of  thi* 
year  1886,  when  four  youtJia  were  htmgi'd.  Wince  then,  as  shown  I'V 
the  table  just  given,  there  have  been  only  twelve  capital  coavictioni 
tor  rape  and  for  an  attempt  to  commit  rape.  It  would  be  rash  w 
argue  tiiat  ti>e  exeeutions  in  1887  have  c>:r'rci<ipd  a  salutary  ^sct  Qjm 
pereons  dit^Meed  to  commit  this  crime,  for  tliei-e  has  been  n 
in  the  number  of  persons  ctHomitted  foi-  trial.  With  mi 
mi^t  be  assumed  that  juries  are  loth  to  i;onrict  for  rape,  km; 
deatji  is  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  as  it^  punishment 
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Cost  of  Policb  and  Prison  Services. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in  maintaining 
the  police  and  prison  services  duiing  the  last  five  years,  and  also  the 
amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Hevenue,  and  the  net  retucn 
from  prison  labour : — 


Expenditure  and  Revenue. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Expenditure — 

Police  ^ 

Penal  establiahment 

£ 
308,887 
147,572 

£ 
323,249 
156,776 

£ 
319,626 
165,173 

£ 

324,171 
132,064 

£ 

333.110* 
134,292 

Total    

456,459 

480,025 

474,799 

456,235 

467,402 

Revenae — 

Fines    

17,04fi 
24,602 

15,805 
23,400 

13,981 
22,941 

11,460 
22,469 

12,443 

Net  return  from  prison  labour. . . 

21,817 

Total    

41,644 

39,205 

36,922 

33,929 

34,260 

Net  Expenditure 

414,815 

440,820 

437,877 

422,306 

433,142 

Per  Inhabitant  

8.    d. 
7    3 

8.    d. 
7    6 

8.    d. 
7    3 

8.    d. 
6  10 

8.    d. 
6  10 

*  Financial  year,  1895-^. 

Since  the  previous  edition  of  this  work,  the  amounts  set  down  in  the 
above  table  as  the  value  of  prison  labour  have  been  reduced,  as  it  was 
found  that,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  producing 
articles  for  outside  disposal  or  for  use  in  the  Government  service,  or 
employed  in  the  construction  or  improvement  of  prison  buildings,  and, 
therefore,  possessing  a  monetary  value  to  the  State,  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  set  down  a  certain  sum  for  unproductive  services.  As  they 
are  now  presented^  the  figures  only  represent  the  labour  of  a  productive 
character. 

Extradition. 

There  are  two  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  viz.,  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  for  the 
surrender  to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  surrendered  to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extradition 
0^  fugitive  criminals  exist  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway> 
Svdtzerland,  Hayti,   the  United   States   of  America,   the  Argentine^ 
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Kepublic,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Orange  Free  State, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Kussia,  Salvador,  Tonga,  and  Uruguay.  In  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  New  South  Wales  under  this  Act  the  fugitive  is 
brought  before  the  Governor,  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which 
the  person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  are  present.  If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner 
is  sent  to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during 
which  interval  he  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  During  the  ten  years  ended  1895  there  were  alto- 
gether 31  persons  extradited,  all  of  whom  were  escapees  from  the 
French  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia. 

Under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  provision  is  made  for  the 
surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  possession  or  vice  versa, 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  which  are,  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty. 
Persons  apprehended  under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistrate's 
Court,  and  their  cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  business 
transacted  at  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to 
the  Extradition  Court. 


Decrease  in  Crime. 

There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
crime  :  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the 
willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws ;  the  second  is  a 
comparison  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  whole 
population,  and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making 
comparisons  of  this  kind  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — first,  in  regard  to 
apprehensions,  that  as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  such  laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
to  their  breach,  the  number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to 
"be  apprehended  has  constantly  been  increasing ;  and  second,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  magistrates  to  deal 
summarily  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them. 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  crime  might  be  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns  show  an  increase  of  apprehensions 
and  a  decrease  of  committals.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  tables  given  hereunder  may  be  accepted  as  showing  that  crime  has 
largely  decreased.     The  first  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the 
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mean  population,  the  averajsre  number  of  apprehensions,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  : — 


Mean 
Population. 

Afq>rehension8. 

Period. 

Average 
Annuu. 

Per  100,000 
of  Population 

1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890  94 
1895 

526,733 

633,255 

802,712 

1,000,744 

1,174,963 

1,264,660 

19,422 
28,837 
41,262 
39,406 
37,854 
36,939 

.      3,687 
4,554 
5,140 
3,938 
3,222 
2,920 

NoTB.— This  table  has  been  amended  since  last  issue. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,920  apprehensions  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation is  a  low  average ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  above  that  of  most 
of  the  other  colonies  of  the  group,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  rates  of  previous  years.  The  comparison  made  above  has  reference 
to  the  whole  population,  but  as  few  persons  under  15  years  of  age 
commit  crimes,  children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  from  the 
following  statement,  which  compares  the  four  years  1879-82  with  the 
four  years  1889-92,  these  periods  being  selected  on  account  of  the 
number  in  each  age-group  being  accurately  determinable  from  the 
Census  taken  about  the  middle  of  each  period.  The  following  figures 
relate  to  males  : — 


A|?e-group. 


1879-S2. 


Population. 


Average 
Annual 
Arrests. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 


188»-92. 


Population. 


Average 
Annual 
Arrests. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 


15  years  and  under  20... 
20        „  „         30... 

*v  ,,  ,,  dU... 

50       ,,  upwards... 


38,169 

1,734 

4,543 

54,267 

1,882 

75,106 

8,884 

11,829 

117,858 

9,939 

56,699 

8,141 

14,358 

92,495 

8,848 

43,668 

5,945 

13,614 

58,500 

5,803 

44,602 

5,061 

11,347 

68,970 

5,045 

3,468 
8,433 
9,565 
9,920 
7,315 


NoTB. — ^The  figures  in  this  table  have  been  amended  since  last  issue. 

In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  age-groups, 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Australian- 
bom.     The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more 
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noticeable  thsua  amongst  the  males.     The  following  figures  relating  to 
females  are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Age-group. 


1879-82. 


Population. 


Avenge 

Annual 

Arrests. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 


1889-82. 


Population. 


Average 
Annual 
Arrests. 


Per  100,000 

of 
Popnlaikm. 


15  years  and  under  20... 
20        „  ,,        30... 

40        „  „        50... 

50        ,,  upwards... 


37,665 

484 

1,288 

64,476 

463 

69,969 

1,813 

3,023 

100,391 

1,814 

40,346 

2,018 

6,002 

63,993 

1,600 

27,189 

1,471 

5,410 

40,895 

1,035 

27,120 

1,118 

4,122 

45,201 

740 

850 
1,807 
2,600 
2,531 
1,637 


NoTB. — The  figures  in  this  table  have  been  amended  since  last  issue. 

Turning  to  the  committals  to  the  higher  Courts  and  the  convictions 
there,  an  even  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable,  and  as  the  committals 
represent  the  more  serious  types  of  offences,  the  decline  must  be  looked 
upon  as  especially  satisfactory  : — 


Committals. 

Convictions. 

Period. 

Annual 
Average, 

Per 

100,000  of 

Population. 

Annual 
Average. 

Per 

100,000  of 

Pi^yulation. 

1870-74 
1876-79 
1880-84 
1886-^9 
1890-94 
1895 

1,134 
1,506 
1,693 
1,539 
1,479 
1,340 

216-3 
237-8 
210-9 
163-9 
125-9 
106  0 

644 

881 

1,044 

885 
916 
871 

122-3 
1394 
130-1 

88-4 
78-0 
68-9 

NoTB.— The  i^res  in  this  table  have  been  amended  since  last  issue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  over  the 
whole  period,  convictions  for  serious  offences  being  scarcely  so  numerous 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  population 
has  nearly  doubled  during  the  interval. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  clearly  proved  that  there  has  been  a  great 
declension  in  crime  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  reform,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  has  come  about  owing  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
community  itself,  and  not  to  the  reform  of  individuals  by  reason  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishments  inflicted.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the 
reformation  of  persons  who  have  lapsed  into  crime ;  the  prison  statistics 
nowhere  show  that  punishment  as  now  administered  has  in  general  any 
such  effect.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  persons  with  previous 
convictions,  but,  as  explained,  the  convictions  referred  to  are  convictions 
within  the  year.  If  all  convictions  be  included,  it  would  seem  that 
about  72  per  cent,  were  persons  who  entered  prison  during  1895  for  the 
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first  time  or  whose  history  was  unknown.  Of  these,  a  large  number, 
probably  not  far  short  of  40  per  cent.,  find  their  way  again  into  priscm, 
not  deterred  by  their  former  experience,  or  driven  to  crime  by  the 
loss  of  caste  which  a  criminal  conviction  inevitably  involves.  Of  the 
persons  convicted  for  the  second  time,  52  per  cent,  will  find  their  way 
to  gaol  for  the  third  time,  and  of  the  thrice  convicted  about  60  per  cent, 
will  be  again  received  into  gaol. 


Crime  in  Australasia. 

The  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  over 
a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  colony,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  population  they  are  only  exceeded  by  Western 
Australia.  So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much  speculation  has  been 
indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  anomaly.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  are  practically  derived  from  the  same 
stock,  while  their  occupations  and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and 
a  theory  has  been  hazarded  that  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  New  South 
Wales  is  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  original  bond-population 
of  this  colony.  Such  a  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the 
province  which  received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of  convicts, 
and  the  population  of  which  has  been  least  diluted  by  immigration,  has 
for  many  years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictions.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  such  a  population  now  exists  anywhere  in  Australasia ; 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  But  though  the 
gratuitous  theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  second  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher 
courts  occurs  in  this  colony.  Western  Australia  usually,  although  not 
in  1895,  shows  a  much  higher  proportion ;  but  its  sparse  population  and 
peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  anticipation  of  a  large  amount  of 
crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older  settled  provinces.  The  convic- 
tions after  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Australasia,  for  the  year 
1895,  were  as  follow: — 


Convictions  in  Superior  Courts. 

Colony. 

Number. 

Per  100,000 
of  Population. 

New  South  Wales 

871 
403 
245 
100 
59 
32 
344 

69 

Victoria    

34 

Queensland  

54 

South  Australia 

28 

Western  Australia 

64 

Tasmania 

20 

New  Zealand    

50 

Australasia 

2,054 

49 

2   D 
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In  liie  fiopegoing  table  it  'will  be  obserred  that  New  Soaik  Wales  bas 
tJw  largest  profK)rtion  6t  conyictions  of  amy  of  the  colonies,  except 
Western  Aiistralia,  tiie  peeuliar  ciroomstanceB  of  irhich  bave  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  bas  already  been  pointed  oat,  in  explaining  the 
ehanges  in  the  compilation  of  the  cmninal  statistics,  that  the  high  rate 
0f  offenders  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  niuxrber  of  causes.  First 
among  these,  as  accounting  for  the  excessire  nimiber  of  convictions  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  may  be  mentioned  the  differences  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  various  colonies.  For  instance.  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
New  South  Wales  aaid  the  District  Courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
some  of  the  other  colonies,  and  many  persons  who  would  be  committed 
to  higher  Courts  in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the  Magisterial 
Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Further,  in  Victoria 
magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  many  offenders  who  are  summarily  convicted  in  the  former  colony 
would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  the  latter  province. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  colonies  is  one  which  must  aflfect  the  criminal  returns 
of  the  Superior  Courts. 

Another  point  which  must  be  considered  is  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  drift  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  search  of 
work.  For  many  years  there  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  a  large 
population  whose  abode  in  any  district  is  determined  by  the  existence  of 
a  demand  for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  floating 
population  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 
derived.  All  the  colonies  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  class 
of  population ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  numerically  the  largest 
As  these  people  settle  down  to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and 
Acquire  interests  apart  from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime 
will  be  found  to  diminish.  The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  where 
the  decrease  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlement  of 
its  population,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  the  proportion  of 
-convictions  in  1895  being  34  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  101  in  1866. 

The  laws  relating  to  crime  are  somewhat  similar  throughout  Austral- 
asia, although  there  are  one  or  two  important  points  of  difference,  such 
as  the  provision  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890,  under  which  Justices  in 
Victoria  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  discharge  a  person  accused 
of  simple  larceny  without  proceeding  to  a  conviction,  which  might  be 
found  on  investigation  to  considerably  affect  the  returns.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  be  more  rigorous  in  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  This  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  druisJcenness,  and  offers  an  ad^&tional 
explanation  of  the  large  number  of  convictions  obtained  in  New^uth 
Wales.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  this  colony  tfaero  fa  no 
Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  criminals,  such  as  exists  and  is  stiiil^fNitly 
enforced  in  some  of  the  other  provinces. 
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The  StJPB&HE  CoirfiT — Civil  Jdbisdiction. 

The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
is  at  present  compoBed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Justice  and 
BJx  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  .jury  of  foi^ 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  a 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 
Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen  by 
tot,  £rom  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  number 
each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selected  by 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.  The  jury  are 
constituted  the  judges  of  Uie  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  Court 
thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  "Full  Court,'' 
sitting  in  Ba/neo,  which  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the 
Judges,  The  Cliief  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Puisne 
Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court,  whidi  gives  its  decision  by 
majority.  The  circumstances  under  which  new  trials  are  grant^ 
are : — Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected  ma- 
terial evidence  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  juiy  on  a  point  of 
law ;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence ;  or 
where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  tppeala  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  suitor 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire 
must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  £500,  or  affect  the  construction  of  a  Kew 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Government  has 
been  considering  the  advisability  of  appointing  an  Australian  Judge  to 
a  seal  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  might 
bring  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
especially  the  land  laws,  of  the  colonies.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales 
is  concerned,  there  have  been,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1895,  43 
appeab  to  the  Privy  Council  in  common  law,  2  in  Equity,  2  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, andlfromthe  judgment  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court;  of  which, 
1  appeals  in  common  law  and  2  in  Equity  were  made  during  last  year. 
Only  two  of  these  appeals  were  in  cases  directly  arising  out  of  the  Crown 
Lauds  Acts  ;  but  in  a  number  of  other  coses  questions  of  interpretation 
of  the  land  laws  of  the  colt»iy  have  arisen  when  the  appeals  were 
being  considered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  uii  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Commissary 
of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  ia  wfaidi  all  cases  arising  out  of  collisioiis, 
etc.,  in  Australian  waters,  ve  dsteimia^  One  of  the  Faisne  Judj^es 
actsafi  his  deputy,  but  the  8upi«Qie  tWiVtr.  a«  such,  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  caaea. 
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One  of  the  Fuiane  Judges  also  acts  ns  Judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  from 
whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Privj 
Council. 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Fuisne  Judge,  assisted 
by  the  Kegistrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  Court  against 
the  Judge's  decision. 

Another  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which 
cases  are  usually  tried  without  a  juiy,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Equity  Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  applications  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  also  determined 
suits  as  to  the  validity,  etc.,  of  wills.  By  the  Probate  Act  of  1890 
this  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probate 
jurisdiction,  and  the  business  transferred  to  such  Judge  as  might  be 
appointed  Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated 
in  this  Court,  are  sometimes  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy 
Council, 

A  Judge  can  only  be  removed  from  office  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Legislature.  Upon  permanent  disability  or  infirmity,  or 
after  fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
with  a  pension,  the  amount  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  salary,  is  secured 
and  regulated  by  various  Acts, 

A  person  eligible  for  admission  as  a,  solicitor,  provided  be  has  not 
been  admitted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies,  must  have  been  articled  to  some  solicitor  practising 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering  into 
articles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  examinations 
of  a  Board,  consisting  of  two  liarriRters  and  four  solicitors,  appointed 
annually  for  that  purpose  by  tht'  Suihvuh-  L'liurt.  The  aduiisMi.iii  ui 
a  solicitor  can  only  take  place  on  IIji-  in^l  diiy  of  any  lif  the  four  t 
into  which  the  judicial  year  is  di\iilii|.  A  solicitor  who  ceasi 
practise  for  twelve  months  continunuslv  luay  be  struck  off  thtjH 
in  which  case  it  is  necessary  for  liim  lo  give  a  term's  I 
he  can  be  readmitted.  A  barrister  who  has  been  i]il| 
such  for  five  years,  having  caused  liimself  to  he  disbi 
Act  55  Vic.  No.  31,  be  admitted  a.i  a  solicitor  withoiiV,^ 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  ! 
and  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  al)  i.'[>iii'is  of  New  Sonthfl 
Court  can  suspend  or  remove  from  l.lir  nil!  of  s( ""  "" 

in  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  mifiiniKlupf 

The  Board  for  approval  of  qualifie<l  piTSi 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  \\'al 
No.  S7,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  thf 
General  for  the  time  being,  and  two  electa 
cants  must  have  been  students-at-law  for  th 
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for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  eicamuiations  prescribed  by  the  Boanl. 
A  solicitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  who 
has  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is  entitled,  under  Act 
55  Via  No.  31,  to  be  admitted  as  a  Imrrister  without  examination. 
Admission  is  made  in  open  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  two  Judges 
sitting  together. 

During  the  year  1896  there  were  144  persons  practising  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  822,  of  whom  469 
'  were  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  353  in  various  country  towns. 


CoiiifON  Law  Juhisdictiok  of  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts 
(Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  six  years.  The  number  of 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequently  settled  by  the 
parties ;  but  the  total  amount  involved  in  these  claims  is  not,  of  course, 
included  in  the  sum  for  which  judgment  was  signed.  The  figures  given 
include  taxed  costs  : — 


Vett. 

WriWisMcd. 

Jodifraent  rigned. 

No. 

£ 

1890 

5,951 

751,835 

1891 

8.144 

537,231 

1892 

fi.219 

739,<19 

6,205 

724,211 

489,054 

1895 

4,118 

478,225 

The  number  of  causes  set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below :- 
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Equity  Jubisdiction. 

The  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  its  eqmt^  jniis- 
diction  are  regulated  b^  the  Equity  Act,  1 880,  and  sabaequ^it  ameadisg 
Acts.  The  trtinaBCtioiif  of  tbe  Equity  Couit  during  the  last  six  years 
were  as  follow  : — 


SUtnoe  ti 

Petitkms. 

Uatiom. 

olCl.in«. 

o.M«n«. 

H^^S^ 

No. 
234 
212 
246 
240 
221 
222 

No. 
115 
136 
103 

115 
144 

ise 

No. 
136 
137 
143 

139 
112 
128 

No. 

No. 

No. 

835 
89* 

m 

1S94 
1895 

148 

131 

Probate  Jukisdictiok. 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  aduunistration  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Probates  and  AdminiitmUoik 


638,295 

1,665 

4,291,268 

473,611 

1.797 

4,7H.3U 

922,577 

1,811 

7,578.122 

722,568 

1,959 

150,163 

2,129 

5,im,m 

635,537 

1,905 

4.1«M« 

928,667 

2,163 

672,729 

2,154 

•SBP 

The  figures  here  abown  and  thuae  dealt  witli  in  tlie  chy 
Pinance  as  given  by  the  Stamp   IJntiea  I 
Court  gives  the  gross  values  of  estate 
investigation,  are  found  not  to  ba  j 
Duties  Department  retuma  the  i 
those  not  subject  to  duty.     The  r 
to  .some  extent  by  probates  tak^~ 


IiTTESTATE  Estates. 

All  officer  is  ai^ointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  under  Act  54  Yic.  N(k 
25,  as  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates.  He  is  eBopowered  tb  apply  fen-  aa 
order  to  collect  the  estate  of  aay  person  who  has  died  intestate,  and 
left  real  or  personal  property,  and  no  widow  or  neart  ol  kin  resideait 
withizi  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  or  of  a  person  who  has  died 
intestate  and  left  no  ecceeutor,  or  no  executor  ci^l:4e  of  acting  in  execn^ 
tion  of  his  will  and  w£ling  to  do  so ;  and  in  a  few  other  inatanees.  After 
meetiag  aU  proved  and  allowed  claims,  the  Curator  pays  the  bafamoe 
of  the  amount  realised  into  the  Cokmial  Treasurer's  Curator  of  Intestate 
Estates  Account.  Moneys  not  claimed  within  six  years  are  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Bev^iue  Fund,  and  used  lor  the  pubHe  serriee  of 
the  colony.  A  rightful  claimant  may  afterwards,  however,  obtain 
payntent  thereof,  bat  without  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  into 
the  Treasury.  Moneys  bekaagiag  to  minors  are  paid  under  order  of  the 
Court,  and  invested  in  tJne  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  on 
bdialf  of  the  children  uutil  they  reach  the  age  of  21. 

The  number  of  estates  opened  during  1895  was  422,  from  which  the 
Curator  received  £24,044,  and  paid  away  £5,928 ;  while  in  eonnectioR 
with  estates  opened  during  previous  years  £21,111  was  received,  and 
£44,376  paid  away.  Commission  and  fees  to  the  amount  of  £2,133 
were  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Kevenue  during  the  year.  The  Revenue 
also  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £12,556  of  unclaimed  moneys,  while 
daims  amounting  to  £216  were  received  for  m<meys  which  had  been 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Kevenue. 

Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction. 

The  Bankruptcy  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy, 
under  51  Yic.  No.  19  and  amending  Acts.  Certain  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Judge  are,  however,  delegated  to  a  Registrar  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  the  country  districts  many  Police  Magistrates  and 
Registrars  of  District  Courts  are  appointed  as  District  Registrars  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar; 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bctnkrupts,  the  issue  of  summonses,  etc 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Registrar  or  a  District  Registrar  are 
made  to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals  with  questions  relating 
to  priority  of  claims.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  or  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  the  latter  may,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  apply  for  a  compulsory  sequestration.  An  officer  of  the 
Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,  is  deputed  by  the  Judge  to  manage, 
the  sequestrated  estate.  He  receives  2^  per  cent,  commission  cm  the. 
amount  realised  and  2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared.. 
In  some  cases  the  Judge  may  also  award  him  special  remuneration. 
Creditors  have  the  power  to  accept,  and  the  Judge  to  approve,  proposals 
for  a  composition,  or  for  an  arrangement,  provided  that  the  scheme  has 
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been  approved  by  a  majority  representing  three-fourths  of  the  value  <A 
all  proved  claims.  If  audi  a  proposal  has  been  accepted,  one  or  two 
trustees  may  be  appointed  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  official 
assignee.  After  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  a  composition  or  a 
scheme  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupt  may  have  his  estate  released  from 
sequestration.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  release  when  all  the  creditors 
have  been  paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  legal  quittance 
of  the  debts  due  to  them.  In  other  cases  a  bankrupt  may  give  notice 
by  advertisement  three  months  from  the  date  of  sequestration  of  his 
intention  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  discharge.  The  application  ia 
heard  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
advertisement.  The  Judge  receives  a  report  from  the  official  assignee, 
and  may  either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discfaai^,  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an  order  subject 
to  conditions  respecting  the  future  eaiwngs  or  income  of  the  bankrupt. 
Statistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Private  Finance.  The  matter 
of  most  interest  from  a  legal  point  of  view  is  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  realizing  estates.  On  an  average,  costs  seem  to  absorb  40'35  per 
cent  of  the  unsecured  assets. 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Jurisdiction'. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873  (36  Vic. 

No.  9)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in 

divorce.  Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery 
since  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9th 
May,  1892,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  till 
the  6th  August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (56  Yic.  No.  3S) 
was  passed.  Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for 
the  following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : — ffueband 
V.  Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual  drunken- 
ness for  a  similar  period ;  being  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  three 
years  or  upwards  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  horm, 
or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a  year  preceding  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition.  Wi/e  v,  Sttsband.— Adultery,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the  hnsband  is  domiciled  in 
New  South  Wales ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual 
drunkenness  for  a  similar  period ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or 
upwards,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone  various  sentences 
amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three  years  ;  attempt  tu  murder  or 
assault  with  intent  to  inflict  grii''.  nus  bntlily  liarrn,  or  n'jipatfnl  assaiili 
within  one  year  previously.  To  .'iilitli'  rither  party  to  .seek  relief  "" 
any  of  these  grounds  he  or  she  must  have  been  domiciled  in  tlie  colcn') 
for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  tiuip  nf  instituting  the  suit,  and  Dii"' 
not  have  resorted  to  the  colony  for  tlic  purpose  of  ha' '  ''  " '  -"■■*■ 
dissolved. 
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In  addition  to  the  principal  causes  for  which  a  divorce  may  be 
obtained,  judicial'  separation  may  be  gi-anted  for  desertion  extending 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  granted  in  cases 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  rendered  void  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  in 
which  some  statutory  requiremente  have  not  been  observed,  or  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage. 
The  law  alao  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  riglits. 
Before  such  a  suit  can-be  brought  there  must  have  been. a  request  of  a 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cohabitation. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  divorce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Vital  Statistics. 

District  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  where 
the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  .£200.  Tliey  are  presided  over  by 
Judges  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  also  per- 
form the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  capacity  tliey 
are  competent  to  try  all  prisoners  except  such  as  are  charged  with 
capital  crimes.  District  Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of  the  year  in 
the  metropolis,  and  they  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  considerable  country 
towns.  The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  oases 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  .£20,  either  of  the  parties  may,  by 
giving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  liave  a  jury  summoned. 
On  questions  of  law,  and  iu  respect  to  the  adraiasion  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  colony, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  table 
tor  the  judicial  year  terminating  at  the  end  of  Februaiy,  1896  : — 


ClLUUB  tried. 

»,„* 

trinl. 

Kltled  1  CKUsea 

1 
.nw.  iMued.i"'^'*"'- 

Verdict  (or- 

Costs 

hwring 
(rith. 

i™ti™. 

1 

1 

Metropolitan   and 

No. 

a,8»2 

■124 

•2m 

353 
211 

No. 
■2,316 
307 
230 
217 
397 
107 

3.571 

No. 
5 

"3 

No.  1    No,  i        £ 

84  ;  5.2lt7  ;  107,684 
21        753]    21,270 
37        -'i27  ;    20,877 
2.5       593      19,902 

85  .  1,051  1    30,041 
W  .     347  i    14.646 

No. 

2,684 

.175 

229 
297 
875 
183 

No.  1      £ 

Southern 

><outlk-weBt«rn    „ 

40      1,245 
:)]   1    l,(i(i4 

North-weetem    ., 

23       1,163 

4,768 

11      ._■'      ■  -.  '         '  4','U    4.3.|3|  42.1    1(1,004 
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District  Courts.  In  17  of  these  oaes  tiie  jadgnMtit  wa«  upheld,  ud 
in  6  eases  it  was  rsreraed.  lliei^  ware  atoo  8  motiooti  for  nav  tri^ 
6  of  whiek  ve/re  granted,  and  3  refused. 

Mi.aiBTBATEi'  Cmms. — Small  Ttnm  CtamL 

Magistrates'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district  can  adjudicate  npon 
canes  where  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed.  £10,  and  in  tbe 
country  districts  upon  ca.ses  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  £30. 
The  total  number  of  small  debt  cases  brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts 
during  1895  was  31,775,  of  which  ll,96i  were  heard  in  the  metropolitsn 
courts,  and  19,811  in  the  country  courts.  Of  the  metropolitan  cases, 
there  were  9,747  in  which  the  amount  involved  was  under  £5,  and 
2,217  in  which  it  was  between  X5  and  £10.  Of  the  cases  tried  in  the 
country,  there  were  12,485  in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5  ;  4,503 
in  whioli  it  was  between  £5  and  £10;  and  2,817  in  which  it  wm 
between  £10  and  £30. 

LicEHBnro  Coobtb. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  colony  the  Licensing  Coart  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistmtes,  with 
the  addition  of  a.  Justice  of  the  Peace  especially  appointed  for  tbe 
purpose,  bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven, 
three  of  whom  form  a  quorum ;  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
local  Police  Magistrate  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  also  specialty 
appointed,  constitute  the  Court..  There  has  been  an  absolute  deereue 
in  the  number  of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  distrii^ 
since  1881,  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
came  into  force  in  that  year.  In  the  aucoeeding  year  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  940,  and  in  the  country 
districts,  2,123;  thirteen  years  later  the  numbers  were  793  and  2,445 
respectively — a  decrease  equal  to  15'6  per  cent,  in  the  metropolis,  and 
an  increase  in  the  country  districts  of  15*2  per  cent.  The  following 
table  gives  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  pablie-houses,  and  the 
average  number  of  residente  to  each  :— 


Number  ot  Li«n»d  HOUHS. 

AvBoge 

umber  ot  Beddeots  In  Di» 

«..™p.liUu 

"iMoIropoliun;      <^''™f- 

1888 

858 

2,510            3,308 

389 

)        379 

308 

1889 

856 

2.549 

3,405 

411 

1        280 

8U 

853 

3,428 

434 

284 

Jtk 

1891 

847 

2,594 

3,441 

471 

1892 

834 

3,44i 

994 

«^ 

189.1 

812 

2,558 

3.370 

513 

«(■ 

1894 

795 

2,405 

3,290 

531 

1895 

793 

2,446 

3,^ 

526 

«M 

61 
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The  foUowii^  table,  giving  tixt  number  e£  llcenaes  cnrrent  daring 
eaiA  of  the  last  five  years  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the  colony,  will  he 

found  interesting ;— 


Y«. 

coratrr. 

Total 

IS&l 

192 

298 

490 

1892 

216 

291 

5oe 

1863 

241 

270 

All 

18M 

233 

367 

500 

189S 

271 

273 

544 

Patents. 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  inventiana  and  uapwovttatattM 
has  been  in  fuve  since  1853,  bat  it  is  only  witiua  recent  years  that  tho 
proTisions  of  the  Act  have  been  availed  of  to  any  gre»t  extent.  In 
1879  and  1887  the  law  waa  ammded  aitd  the  fees  reduoed  to  Uie 
noDiinal  aom  of  £5  for  oomplete  Letters  Patent,  and  ^2  for  a  Cer- 
tificate of  ProviBional  Protection,  whidi  latter  may,  if  appUeation  b« 
made  within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  inio 
a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  additional  £3.  The  result  has  been 
that  tlte  business  of  the  Patent  Office  has  greatly  increased.  The 
inventions  registered  in  1893  were  for  the  moat  part  not  local  but 
foreign,  and  this  feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office  since  its  inception.  The  following  is  the  number  of  patents 
and  assignmenta  thereof  for  inventimis  or  improrements  registered 
frMB  185fi  to  3l8t  July,  1887,  under  Acts  16  Vic  No.  24  and  42  Vic 
No.  27  :— 


v~. 

sun 

berofBAgWntions. 

FM«nM. 

ToML 

28 
173 

42fi 
1,164 

137 

blQ^X 

ksL^ 

1  tn^ 

Hk^ 

^fefi 

1,789 

353               2,142 

428 


ZAJr  AND  CRIME. 


The  following  have  been  granted  under  Act  51  Vic.  No.  3  :- 


Letters 

Certificates 

Yeac 

Letters 
Patent. 

Patent  to 
supersede 

of 
Provisional 

Assignments. 

Licenses. 

certificates. 

Protection. 

♦1887 

225 

12 

183 

15 

1888 

490 

75 

252 

58 

1889 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

1890 

494 

105 

274 

100 

2 

1891 

540 

101 

252 

111 

3 

1892 

496 

82 

208 

105 

8 

1893 

366 

77 

240 

113 

19 

1894 

410 

81 

310 

80 

44 

1895 

478 

88 

301 

104 

17 

*  From  1st  August  to  31st  December. 
s 

The  numbers  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
Patent  applied  for  since  the  amending  Act  became  law  on  the  1st 
August,  1887,  are  2,298  and  4,017  respectively,  and  during  1895 
the  totals  were  301  and  478,  while  104  assignments  were  registered 
during  the  latter  period.  In  addition  to  these,  88  Letters  Patent  to 
supersede  Certificates  and  17  Licenses  were  registered  in  1895.  The 
countries  from  which  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Pro- 
tection and  Letters  Patent  in  New  South  Wales  were  received  are  as 
follow  : — 


Country. 


00 


"'S 


Country. 


to 

'JO 


u  to 


^  o  S 


Australasia- 
New  Soutli  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . , 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    . . . . 

United  Kingdom — 

Canada  

Cape  Colony 

Fiji 

India 

Argentine  Republic 

Austria 

Belgium    

Denmark  


305 

137 

14 

21 

3 

5 

76 

106 

7 

■  •  •  • 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2,660 

1,259 

142 

217 

9 

23 

349 

957 

32 

3 

1 

2 

2 

15 

10 

5 


France  

New  Caledonia    

Germany  

Hawaiian  Islands  

Italy 

Japan  

Portugal 

Russia   

Transvaal 

Spain 

Cuba 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland „,. 

United  States 

Total    


12 
10 


1 
72 


50 
3 

77 
2 
I 

1 

I* 

a 

6 
1 
1 

17 

1 

2 

457 


779 


e,S15 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  of  6,315  applications  under 
the  present  Act,  2,660,  or  over  42  per  cent.,  were  made  by  persons 
residing  in  the  colony,  though  not  necessarily  for  inventions  perfected 
in  New  South  Wales. 


Copyright. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  colony  was  passed  on  the  14th  May^ 
1879,  ajid  became  law  on  the  1st  July,  1879. .  The  Act  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects  : — Part  I.  Literary,  Dramatic, 
and  Musical  Works ;  Part  II.  Fine  Arts ;  Part  III.  Designs ;  Part  IV. 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  every  new 
edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter;  and  also  for  the 
registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing  or  performing 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  not.  In  this  colony  copyright  is  registered  only  for  works 
first  published  here,  and  it  commences  to  run  on  first  publication,  repre- 
sentation, or  performance ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal 
proceedings  taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  The  term  of 
protection  is  42  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  whichever 
is  the  longer  period.  Kothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immoral,  or 
libellous  is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisement. 
Literary  works  for  which  registration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to 
the  £,egistrar  in  a  complete  state  as  published  ;  but  dramatic  or  musical 
works  may  be  in  manuscript,  which  is  returned.  One  of  the  best  copies 
issued  of  the  first  and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "book" 
published  in  the  colony  must,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be 
delivered  to  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  and  to  the  Librarian 
of  University  of  Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in  delivering  library 
copies  is  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10. 
Library  copies  must  be  delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered  or  not. 
Lectures  receive  protection  without  being  registered,  on  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  property  if 
delivered  in  any  University,  Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any  public 
foundation,  or  by  any  individual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift, 
endowment,  or  foundation.  The  registration  fee  is  5s.  ;  and  the  fee 
for  a  copy  of  entry,  whether  required  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone 
else,  is  3s. 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years,  and  in  photo- 
graphs and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.  The  fees  to  be  paid  are : — 
Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  chromographic  cards,  5s. 
for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copyright  in  a  work  of 
tine  art  which  has  not  been  executed  under  commission  does  not  of 
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Bfioessit J  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the  ariisfc,  but  oeases  to 
exist,  unless  it  haa  been  secured  by  sgreement  between  the  partieB, 
Mgned  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sale  or  dispoe^oa  of  the  origiBal. 
To  entitle  a  work  to  cop3rright  it  must  be  new  and  original,  and  must 
have  been  executed  in  the  colony. 

Part  III.  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  for 
new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  this  colony  or 
elsewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacture  or 
works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  or 
otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  itself,  but  only 
to  the  design  thereof ;  consequently,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  the 
material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  which 
designs  may  be  applied  are  for  registration  purposes  divided  by  the  Act 
into  fourteen  dasses,  two  yeai«'  protection  being  assigned  to  some 
dasses,  and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  wii^un 
the  colony.  The  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  registered  designs  aeist 
bear  a  registratLon  mark.  If  protection  is  required  in  more  dasses 
than  one,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registration. 

Fart  lY  eontains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  matters 
declares  copyri^t  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  aaad  trans- 
missible by  bequest,  and  subject  in  case  (d  intestacy  to  the  same  law  of 
dist^ribuiion  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  fourteen 
Acts  of  Pariiament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  conflicting  charact^, 
and  is  extensively  daborated  by  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  *'  Inter- 
natioaial  Copyright  Act,  1886,''  49  &  50  Vic.  a  33,  and  the  Orders 
in  Council  iJ^reunder,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together 
with  the  t^nms  of  the  Copyri^t  Conventicm  of  Berne,  is  made  recipro- 
cally applicable  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dependencies,  and 
to  the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  with  their 
colonies,  najnely  : — Germany  ;  Spain,  with  her  colonies ;  Fiance,  with 
her  colonies  and  Algeria ;  Great  Britain,  with  her  cc^nies  and  pos- 
aessions;  Belgium,  Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg  Monaco, 
Montenegro,  and  Tunis — previous  copyri^t  treaties  being  for  the  most 
part  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  covered  by  the  local 
law  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyright  Acts  and 
the  Convention  thereundei^  wil^in  the  British  Dominions,  and  vice  versa. 

Literary  matter  published  in  any  part  of  the  British  Domimons 
may  now  be  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  by 
registering  the  work  in  the  country  of  Origin  if  there  is  a  local  Regisdary, 
or  at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Proprietorship  in  regiatered 
Colonial  copyright  can  be  a,sBerted  in  any  Court  in  the  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing a  copy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Cop3rright  Office  of  the  country 
of  origin,  and  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  that 
country. 
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The  registrations  of  copyright  effected  in  New  South  Wales  have  been : — 


Part  I.  LitercUurt : — 

Printing  and  publishing  right — 

Books 

Periodicalg . 

Music 

Playright — 

Drama   

Music 

Total 

Part  IL  Fine  Arts ;— • 

Paintine    ,.« « 

Drawinl    

Scnlptare  

EHgraying 

Photography 

Total... 

Part  III.    Dengns* — ^^ae^Jl,  Onukmental,  or  otherwise 

Grand  Total 


During  1896. 


55 

8 

d6 

2 
1 


102 


5 


9 
13 


27 


17 


146 


From  the 

passing  of  the 

Act  in  1879  to 

31st  December, 

1895. 


550 
199 
114 

53 
10 


926 


67 

36 

8 

153 

«23 


906 


404 


2,236 


The  yearly  receipts  from  registration  of  copyrights  do  not  usually 
reach  £40.  The  highest  sum  in  any  year  was  X60  2s.  in  1887,  and  the. 
lowest  £25  13a  in  1889.  During  1895  a  total  sum  of  £50  15s.  was 
received  under  the  following  heads  : — Literature,  £36  9s.;  Fine  Arts, 
£4  Us.;  and  Design,  £9  12s. 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 


Roads  and  Bridges. 

FOR  many  years  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  was  restricted  to 
the  narrow  belt  of  land  shut  in  between  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  sea.  Several  main  roads  were  formed  through  this  country 
within  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  These  roads 
connected  the  infant  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
Penrith  with  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entirely  by  bond 
labour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Nepean  barred  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  year  1796  George  Bass  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
mountain  range,  but  returned  after  an  unsucessful  journey,  reporting 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage  even  for  a  person  on  foot. 
In  1813  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  attended  by  considerable  losses 
amongst  the  stock,  brought  home  very  clearly  to  the  settlers  the 
conviction  that  the  future  of  the  colony  entirely  depended  upon  the 
extension  of  grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they 
were  then  hemmed.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year  Mr.  Gregory 
Blaxland,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson  attempted 
to  find  a  passage  across  the  mountains.  After  meeting  with  diffi- 
culties which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  present  generation,  who 
have  seen  a  railway  carried  over  the  same  track  by  which  Bathurst 
may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  gentlemen  succeeded  in 
opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through  dense  forests,  at 
others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  the  vast  plains  lying  west 
of  the  Great  Cordillera  of  Australia.  They  returned  on  the  6th  June, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  Macquarie  sent  a  party  of  surveyors, 
under  Mr.  George  W.  Evans,  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  to  report  on 
the  practicability  of  making  a  road.  The  repoH  was  favourable,  and 
the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at  once  commenced, 
the  work  being  performed  by  gangs  of  bond  labourers.  The  track  thus 
made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Western  l^ad  from  Penrith, 
and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathurst  by  the  21st  January,  1815. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains  and  the  completion  of  the 
mountain  road  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the  demands  of  the 
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settlers.  The  Goyeminent,  therefore,  contented  itself  with  maintaining 
the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  centres  of  settlement.  For  many  years  these  main  roeuils  were 
the  only  ones  which  received  attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been 
sufficient  had  the  progress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar 
to  that  made  during  previous  years.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  and  during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed 
that  remarkable  event  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  traffic 
increased  so  largely,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways 
was  by  no  means  good.  The  Koads  Department  was  formed  as  far 
back  as  1857,  and  although  good  service  was  done  by  the  road 
pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modem  system  of  roadmakiug  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the  department.  It  was  not,  however,, 
until  1864  that  the  whole  of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,, 
received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  colony  are  : — 

Northern  Road — length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Maryland,, 
New  England. 

Western  Bead — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren  throu^ 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townships;  thence 
prolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourkc,  by  a  line  175  miles  in 
length. 

Southern  Road — length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albury.  This 
road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  great 
highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miles.  This  road,  after  leaving 
Campbelltown,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of  which 
it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses  the  Illawarra 
district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lands 
watered  by  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya,  as  far  as  Bega, 
whence  it  extends,  as  a  minor  road,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
the  colony. 

None  of  these  roads  has  now  the  importance  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed. The  railways  of  the  colony  for  the  most  part  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  through 
traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the 
railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towards  con-^ 
venient  stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Road  Superintendent 
for  the  district,  which  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  each  road. 
Formerly  the  roads  of  the  colony  were  divided  into  seven  classes  according 
to  their  importance,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  ranged  from  ^50  per  mile 
ton  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile  on  those  in  the  seventh  cltfss. 

2  £ 
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The  network  of  roads  apreading  over  the  face  of  the  colony  is  divided, 
for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  dietricts  and  road  truBts.  The 
whole  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  road  districts,  each  of  which  ia 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Commiasioner  for  Roads.  The  Hoad  Superint«iideats  hare  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  communication  of  the  colony  outside  themniuciptl 
boundaries,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  municipalities,  under 
their  care.  TUe  road  trusts  have  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of 
certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  roaJda  in  districts  which  are  chiefly 
of  minor  importance  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  important  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts.  The  length  of  roads  in 
charge  of  Bead  Superintendents  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  was  36,300  miles, 
while  about  1,756  miles  were  under  the  care  of  road  trusts.  There  were 
also  1,104  miles  within  municipal  areas,  which  were  subsidised  by  the 
Department,  making  a  total  of  39,160  miles  under  controL  Of  the  36,300 
miles  in  charge  of  Road  Superintendents,  6,771  miles  were  metalled, 
ballasted,  or  gravelled ;  4,881  miles  were  formed  and  drained,  and  all 
necessary  culverts  constructed,  hut  were  not  metalled ;  5,750  miles 
were  cleared  and  drained;  6,705  miles  were  cleared  only;  and  12,193 
miles  were  roads  which  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior, 
chiefly  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  foremost 
settlers,  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  communication  for 
the  settlers,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  seasons  of  rain 
these  roads  are  frequently  impassable.  Besides  the  roads  mentioned 
above,  there  were  1,486  miles  of  mountain  passes.  Many  of  these  passes 
presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  their  construction  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of  thp  officer,  now  deceased, 
who  for  so  many  years  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  colony  wei-e  of  stone,  and 
are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  eitension 
of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Nearly  all  the  large 
bridges  of  recent  date  are  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of  them  ha^e 
been  erected  under  engineering  conditions  almost  unique,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  river-flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  There  were 
altogether,  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  2,772  bridges  of  20  feet  span  and 
over,  comprising  7,655  spans,  covering  a  length  of  260,519  feet ;  whil» 
there  were  also  31,073  culverts  under  20  feet  span,  461,578  feet  in  length: 
and  14,316  causeways,  of  a  total  length  of  345,785  feet  Where  the 
traffic  has  not  warrantpd  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  where  local 
circumstances  liave  i-t'ridi^ti'd  theui  iiKiih  is^ililc,  pu 
been  introduced.  In  Jum*,  1896,  then.' 
pants,  and  4  hoi'se-boat^.  Of  these  punts  a 
steam-gearing  and  wire-rope,  74  by  hand-g 
by  wire-rope  without  ;  " 
had  charge  of  v\\ 
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other  boata,  and  9  punt-slipafor  the  execution  of  repairs.  On  an  average, 
1,488  men  were  emplojred  during  each  month  of  the  working  year,  in 
addition  to  8,388  men  engaged  hy  contractors,  luaking  a  total  of  9,876 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  trafGc  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superaeded  hy  the  railways ; 
bat  the  roads  remain  not  only  the  sole  means  of  communication 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  interior,  but  as  most  valuable  feeders  to 
the  railway  system  of  the  country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from 
roads,  but  their  indirect  advanti^es  to  the  country  have  been  very  great, 
and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  the  largest  item  of 
national  property.  It  is  estimated  that  X17, 346,000  has  been  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  and  their  present  value  to  the  State, 
allowing  for  depreciation,  cannot  be  less  than  £14,000,000.  Their 
indirect  value  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  sj^tem  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  after  the  organization  of  the  Roads  Department  on  its  present 
basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were 
reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement : — 


Distance. 

CaiTiH^  by  Roid.  IS5T. 

Orriige  by  Raad,  ISM. 

Uiin  Soidii. 

Tims  In 
tnnslt 

Cost  per  ion. 

■nine  la 

Cost  per  toil. 

mile.. 
134 
146 
119 

days. 
17i 
23i 
21 

£  H.  d. 
12  5  0 
IS  10    0 

9    0    0 

day.. 

7i 

11 

8 

£  K.    d. 

6  10    0 

The  progress  exhibited  during  these  seven  years  ia  very  great.  Part  of 
the  improvement  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  better  roads  ; 
but  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
the  gold  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  lessened  coat  of  transit.  The 
price  of  carriage.'  by  j-oad  hii^  nut,  di.'clinrd  >,ince  1864,  most  of  the  traffic 
being  through  distiifts  icuinte  from  thsi  i^oiitres  of  population,  where  the 
requirements  of  tbp  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  followed 
by  tfcd  teams  are  those  leading  to  tliR  railway  lines,  and  the  loading 
■  'a  for  the  a-  f  station  supplies,  woo),  and  other  produce. 

.)  I  >  ,1  ;iie  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country 

;    scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 


I 
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ordinary  charges  for  outward  Loading^ — ^that  is,  from  tke  interiar  to 
the  railways.  Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  tluwe 
outward : —  • 

8.    d. 

Up  to  40  miles     1    6  per  ton  per  miku 

„     100      „       1    0 

»    200      „       0  11 

„    300      „       0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
greatly  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction 
of  railways.  If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which 
goods  are  carried,  the  prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  per  ton 
per  mile.  On  the  railways,  as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  was  only 
3'6d.,  and  to-day  it  averages  not  more  than  l*6d.  It  would  be  over- 
stating the  case  against  road  carriage,  however,  if  the  latter  figure  were 
compared  with  the  average  price  charged  by  teams ;  but  a  comparison 
in  every  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made  between  the  cost  of  carrying 
general  merchandise  by  rail,  which  is  only  2'46d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
that  of  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  nearly  80  per  cent,  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  1895 
to  be  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  ^12,983,436  instead 
of  the  sum  of  £1,568,507  (exclusive  of  terminal  charges)  actually  chaiged 
by  the  Kailway  Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted 
to  goods  traffic  on  the  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual 
cheapening  of  this  form  of  carriage  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  old  time  spectacle  might  frequently 
be  seen  of  huge  loads  of  goods  being  carried  along  the  main  roads 
within  sight  of  the  railway  lines.  The  price  paid  to  carriers  was  not 
usually  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  was  probably  less 
than  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  the 
same  service.  The  competition  of  teams  with  the  railway  for  the 
carriage  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  was  made  possible  by  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  fodder  and  the  low  price  of  horses,  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  number  of  carriers  could  not  otherwise  find  employment ;  more- 
over, it  only  lasted  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  did  not  affect 
the  railway  earnings  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes  during  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1896,  was  £666,863.  This  sum,  however,  included  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department,  and  the  expenditure  on  punt 
approaches  and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country.. 
In  the  following  statement  is  given  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  with 
details  since  the  year  1881.     Taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that 
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this  form  of  expenditure  hae  grown  at  a  rate  very  muoh  faster  than 
that  of  the  general  population  : — 


Year. 

Expenditure 

by  Roads 
Department. 

Expenditure 
by  Trustees. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

6,213,830 

1881 

484,567 

23,186 

507,753 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

750,584 

27,722 

778,306 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

825,366 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

695,432 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

663,759 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

805,309 

1891 

965,688 

31,990 

997,678 

1892 

859,028 

30,605 

889,633 

1893 

676,233 

30,330 

706,563 

•1894-6 

800,620 

30,034 

830,654 

1895-6 

642,758 

24,105 

666,863 

Total 

16,019,931 

1,226,154 

17,246,085 

*  1894  and  first  half  of  1895. 

Besides  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Government,  there  existed,  at 
the  (dose  of  ihe  municipal  year  in  February,  18*96,  7,207  miles  of  roads 
and  streets  belonging  to  and  largely  maintained  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  oolony.  Of  these  roads,  2,267  miles  were  regularly  formed  and 
metalled,  gravelled  or  ballasted,  and  1,341  formed ;  while  1,568  miles 
were  cleared,  and  2,031  miles  not  cleared.  The  value  of  these  roads  its 
estimated  at  £4,780,000;  bat  this  sum  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
approximation  only,  as  the  information  obtained  from  the  various 
munieipalities  is  no^  <somplete. 

Railways. 

The  first  attempt  to  introdu^ce  into  New  South  Wales  the  blessing  of 
railway  communica^n,  which  has  so  revolutionised  the  commerce  of 
the  older  parts  of  tke  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  the  26th  August 
of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
tmrvey  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  the  city  of  Goulbum.    Two 
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years  afterwards,  on  the  llth  September,  1848,  the  Sydney  Tramroeid 
and  Railway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  J'lOOjOOO,  having 
for  its  obfect  the  construction  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and  LiTerpool, 
witli  possible  extensions,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathnret  and  Gonlbom 
N^o  tinte  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1850,  tbe 
Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroj, 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Australia.  The 
affairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Railway  Company,  however,  did  not 
prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expected  they  would  do,  and  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the  Government  of 
the  colony.  Meanwhile  another  company  had  been  started  in  1853, 
with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to 
Maitland  ;  but  it  met  with  no  more  success  than  the  Sydney  companj, 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  Government  taking  possesaion  oi  t^e 
property  of  the  defunct  companies,  however,  the  works  were  carried  on 
with  more  vigour,  and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from 
Sydney  to  Parramatta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  tlie 
extension  to  Goulburn  was  opened  on  the  ii7th  May,  1869. 

Tlie  progress  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 
length  of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  21^  miles  opened  per  year.  Not  a  single  mile  of  railway  was 
opened  during  the  years  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  the  construc- 
tion of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
continued  to  advance  yearly  until  1872,  when  it  stood  still  for  another 
period  of  two  years,  during  which  only  5  miles  of  line  were  thrown 
open  to  traffic.  During  1875,  33  miles  were  opened,  and  from  the 
fincceeding  year  till  1889  still  greater  activity  prevailed,  1,748  miles 
being  couHtrncted  during  this  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  125  miles; 
but  this  rate  of  increase  received  a  check,  and  only  14  miles  were 
opened  during  the  three  following  years.  There  were,  however,  15+ 
miles  opened  during  the  railway  year  ending  June,  1893  ;  150  miles 
in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended  June,  1895. 
In  the  following  working  year  no  lines  were  opened  ;  but  on  the  30th 
June,  1896,  three  light  lines  of  the  "  Pioneer"  class — Narrabri-Moree, 
63  miles ;  Parkes-Condobolin,  6"2J^  miles ;  and  Jerilderie-Berrigan,  23 
miles — were  under  construction  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Jerilderie-Berrigan  line  and  the  Parkes-Condobolin  line  as  far  as  Bagan 
Gates  had  beet  Opened,  while  the  Narrabri-Moree  line  wajj  rapitUy 
approaching  completion.  Parliament  has  also  sanctioned  the  » 
of   lines  from   Tamworth   to   Manilla,  from   "  '  "' 

imm  BeiTigitn  to  Fiiiley,  and  they  wil!  shor 

Tho  pn>gress  in  construction  of  the  State  J 
be  traced  in  the  statement  given  below.      In 
thnt  the  mileage  includes  the  Campbellfl 
Kogarah-iJaiis  Souci  Tramways  and  the  Yaa 
with  the  railways,  ugMBMBglS^  tT 
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as  euding  on  the  SOtli  June,  a  change  in  the  working  year  having  been 
made  in  1888  :— 


Vcu. 

opened  duiliV 

TaUl  opened. 

V„. 

Opened  doring 

Total  opmad. 

miles. 

.*.. 

miles. 

miles. 

1S55 

16 

16 

1876 

73 

608 

1856 

» 

25 

1877 

90 

598 

1857 

17 

42 

1878 

90 

688 

1858 

15 

57 

1879 

45 

733 

1859 

niL 

57 

1880 

115 

848 

1860 

13 

70 

1881 

148 

996 

isei 

4 

74 

282 

1,278 

1862 

24 

OS 

1883 

52 

1,330 

1863 

27 

125 

1884 

301 

1,631 

1864 

20 

145 

1885 

114 

1,745 

1865 

nil. 

145 

1886 

162 

1,907 

1866 

nil. 

145 

1887 

151 

2,058 

1867 

60 

205 

68 

2,126 

1S6S 

44 

249 

57 

2,183 

1S69 

70 

310 

1890 

10 

2,193 

1870 

21 

340 

1891 

1 

2,194 

1871 

19 

353 

1892 

3 

2,197 

1872 

397 

1893 

154 

2,351 

1873 

5 

402 

1894 

150 

2,501 

1874 

nil. 

402 

1895 

30 

2,531 

1875 

33 

43= 

1896 

niL 

2,531 

Of  the  2,531  miles  in  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  there  were 
2,368  miles  of  single  line,  154^  miles  of  double  line,  and  8J  miles  of 
line  with  four  tracks.  The  quadrupled  lines,  which  extend  from  Sydney 
to  Flemington  on  the  suburban  line,  were  brought  into  use  during  the 
year  ended  June,  1892.  The  double  lines  extend  from  Flemington  to 
Penrith,  26  miles  ;  from  Granville  to  Picton,  39^  miles ;  from  Illawarra 
Line  Junction  to  Waterfall,  23  miles ;  from  Strathiield  to  Homsby, 
H  miles  ;  from  Newcastle  to  Maitland,  20  miles  ;  from  St.  Leonards  to 
Wilson's  Point,  3  miles  ;  from  Redfem  to  Darling  Harbour,  1^  miles ; 
from  Sydenham  to  Belmore,  5  miles ;  from  Teralba  to  Adamstown, 
8  miles:  while  various  short  lengths  of  line  make  up  the  remaining 
14 J  miles. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  State  railways  of 
the  colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  to 
each  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  different  periods,  and  the  average 
number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant.  Thus  in  1860  there  were 
i,'iTi  pprsoTis  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880  the 
work  of  construction  li.'id  [ir<.ji.'i«ded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  the 
i"  crease  in  the  population  tli.it  the  average  number  of  persons  per  mile 
j  -bilen  to  882,  so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  were 
4^an  five  times  as  !,'nat  as  in  the  year  first  named ;  while  in 
'■  %»venige  population  piT  mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  510.     The 
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increase  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant  has 
been  very  rapid,  rising  from  0*5  miles  in  1860  to  1*8  in  1870,  4*4  in 
1880,  and  7*4  miles  in  1890.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1891, 
yirhmi  the  number  of  train  miles  run  per  head  of  the  population 
averaged  7*5.  For  the  three  years  ended  30th  June,  1896,  the  rate  -was, 
approximately,  6  miles  to  each  member  of  the  community.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  since 
1860 :— 


Year. 

Population  to  each 
mile  of  Une. 

Number  of  train 
miles  run. 

Number  of  train 

miles  run  per  head 

of  population. 

1860 

4,979 

174,249 

0-5 

1865 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,467 

901,139 

1-8 

1875 

1,366 

1,472,204 

2-5 

1880 

882 

3,239,462 

4-4 

1885 

544 

6,638,399 

7-2 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7-4 

1891 

521 

8,410,421 

7-5 

1892 

538 

8,356,096 

7-2 

1893 

515 

7,505,310 

6-3 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

5-9 

1895 

501 

7,594,281 

61 

1896 

510 

7,719,618 

6-0 

Comparison  op  Railway  FAeiiiiTiES. 

New  South  Wales  stands  in  a  good  position  among  the  Australasian 
colonies  in  regard  to  mlway  development,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  length  of  Government  and  of  private 
lines  open  for  traffic  in  the  various  colonies  in  the  early  part  of  1896  : — 


Colony. 

Lines  Open. 

Government. 

Private. 

Totel. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

miles. 
2,531 
3,122 
2,386 
1,868 
588 
420 
2,014 

miles. 

85 

*  14 

572 

55 

167 

miles. 
2,616 
3,122 

Queensland     

^,386 

South  AustFalia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmauia 

1,882 

1,160 

475 

New  Zealand 

2,181 

Total    

12,929 

893 

13,822 

SAILWAYS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 
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Pointfl  of  comparieon  between  the  railways  of  a  large  and  thinl;-. 
inhabited  coiiBtrj  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  following  table,  however, 
shows  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of  square  miles 
of  tenitoFy  per  mile  of  line  open,  in  the  principal  countries  of  tb« 
world.  It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  comes  fairij  well  out  of 
the  oompariaon : — 


CouDtriM. 

ItaUnr. 

PJ'jMJJ^e 

2,616 
8,122 

f;ig 

1,160 

475 

2,181 

8,61fl 
7,027 
15,768 

1,782 
179,279 

17.604 
2,838 
24,968 
27,013 
21,174 
9,280 
1,666 
1,080 
20.698 
7,301 
6,734 
2,201 

18,782 

2,441 

No. 
493 
377 
106 
189 
)06 
340 
323 

460 
2,048 

307 
1,663 

349 

2,537 
2,139 
1.536 
1,830 
1,789 
3.331 
2,708 
2,001 
4,333 
2,403 
800 
1,833 

15,298 

701 
1,361 

iq.milaa. 

lS*^-.^r*.::.:::::;:::;:::- 

136 

United  St&tes  of  America 

16 

Kon»y   

Huuia  (exclusive  of  Fiobnd) 

124 
94 

si^""::::":::::;:::::':::::::::::;::: 

iDdu  (inolBUVG  of  Native  Statu] 
Afrio:— 

CapeColwiy    

30 
83 

Ra[i.«.\v  Stbtkms. 

""SjWilway  Byst<^iii  of  New  S..ulh  Wales  is  divided  into  three  distinct 

Tf^sach  reprRseutiiig  »  system  of  its  own.     The  southern  system, 

^  ilie  principal  line  tif  tlie  cidany,  braoohea  at  Junee,  and  places 

p,^  -JistTict  of  Riverina,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hay  ia  one 
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direction,  and  Berrigan  in  another,  in  direct  communication  with 
Sydney,  from  which  they  are  distant  454  and  434  miles  respectively. 
This  branch  is  termed  the  south-western  line.  From  several  other 
points  of  the  line  branches  connecting  other  important  districts 
with  the  metropolis  have  been  opened  for  trafiia  From  Culcaim,  30 
miles  from  Albury,  a  line  connects  with  Corowa,  on  the  Murray.  Frona 
Oootamundra  a  line  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gundagai, 
and  another  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Temora,  whilst  from 
Murrumburrah  a  line  has  been  constructed  which  connects  Blayney  on 
the  western  line  with  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  railways 
of  the  colony.  This  branch  line  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  in 
allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  pasture  grounds  to 
the  Victorian  markets.  Nearer  Sydney  the  important  town  of  Goulbum 
will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one  of  which — that  from 
Goulbum  to  Cooma — is  already  laid  down,  and  brings  the  rich  pastoral 
district  of  Monaro  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  places  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  in 
direct  communication.  The  traffic,  both  of  passengers  and  of  goods,  on 
the  southern  system  generally,  is  very  extensive,  and  arrangements  for 
the  regular  carriage  of  mails  between  the  two  great  cities  enable 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Sleeping  cars  are 
attached  to  these  trains  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  the 
comfort  of  travellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  railway 
carriages.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Melbourne  to 
Adelaide,  a  distance  of  509  miles,  European  mails  are  landed  at  the 
latter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  all  parts  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland. 

Another  line  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has  been 
constructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district  of 
Illawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agriculture. 
The  present  terminus  is  at  Bomaderry,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Shoalhaven  River,  opposite  to  Nowra,  but  it  is  proposed  to  take  it 
eventually  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  coast  line.  A  proposal 
has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden 
at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the  south  of  the  colony,  to  the  township  of  Bega, 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  a^cultural  district ;  but  this  is  at  present  in 
abeyance.  At  Sydenham,  on  the  Illawarra  railway,  a  line,  5  miles  in 
length,  branches  off  to  Belmore,  and  this  will  no  doubt  eventually  be 
continued  to  Liverpool. 

The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  the  direction 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper  levels  a  little 
above  Emu  Plains  by  a  direct  line  of  steep  gradient,  which  enables  the 
locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  the  abrupt  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains.     Up  to  the  18th  December,  1892,  a  zig-zag  line  was  used  to 
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miable  trains  to  climb  this  slope  of  the  mountains ;  but  on  the  dat« 
mentioned  a  deviation  by  which  the  zig-zag  was  avoided  was  opened 
for  traffic.  To  admit  of  a  direct  line  of  ascent,  a  tunnel,  33^  chains  in 
length,  had  to  be  constructed  through  part  of  a  mountain.  The  line 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  mnge  until  it  descends  into  a  valley  below 
Mount  Clarence  by  the  Lithgow  zig-zag,  the  construction  c^  which 
is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  In  its  course  over  the  moun- 
tains  the  line  passes  through  magnificent  scenery  of  a  character 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  its  rugged 
grandeur.  LeaWng  the  mountains,  the  western  railway,  after  throwing 
out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the  Bathurst 
FJaimi,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricultural  lands 
of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond  Dubbo 
it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  i-eaches  the  Darling  at  Bourke, 
503  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Orange  a  branch  line,  97  miles  in  length, 
connects  that  town  with  Forbes.  From  Farkes,  one  of  the  stations 
on  this  line,  an'extension  to  Condobolin,  62^  miles  distant,  is  in  conrse  of 
construction — a  section  of  this  line,  Parkes  to  Bogan  Gate,  23^ 
miles  in  length,  having  been  opene<l  for  traffic  on  the  15th  December, 
1896.  Farther  west,  at  Hyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney,  a  branch 
line  has  been  opened,  connecting  the  important  mining  district  of 
Oobar  with  Sydney,  and  affiirding  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure 
means  of  communication  with  the  pastoral  coontry  of  which  Cobar  is 
siso  the  centre.  It  has  been  proposed  to  continue  this  line  as  far  as 
Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  might  be  extended  to  Broken 
Hill,  to  meet  the  South  Australian  system,  but  for  the  present  this  pro- 
ject remains  in  abeyance.  The  western  railway  system  also  includes  a 
short  line  from  Blacktown  to  the  Hawkesbury,  via  the  towns  of  Windsor 
and  Kichmond. 

The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle,  but  a  con- 
necting line  between  Homebu^  and  Waratah  has  been  constructed, 
making  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the 
colony.  The  Hawkesbury  Eiver  has  been  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
2,896  feet  long,  in  seven  spans,  the  iron  superstructure  of  which  cost 
£327,000.  This  connecting  line  allows  direct  communication  between 
jldelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to 
end  of  1,S08  miles,  and  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  those  requiring 
<]aick  transit,  and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter,  It  facilitates, 
moreover,  the  active  busineaa  life  of  the  ct.lonies,  and  will  be  of  national 
intjportance  should  at  any  time  strategic  iiiovemenls  require  to  be  made 
^  OtUUiection  with  military  operations. 
lf|k   "Jfa  northern    line   runs   pia   Newcastle  and  tlip   ^eat   coal  centres 

klHb  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunier  Valley,  to  the 
*  '  port  of  the  colony  known  as  New  Eii;;liiiLd,  passing  through 

^<  largest  inland  towns  in  New  South  ^V'ules,  such  as  Mait- 
"Mntry  traversed  by  this  line  north  of  Newcastle  is  ex- 
^^.As  the  line  goes  farther  north  it  passes  through  a 
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rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  territory,  and  some  importanft  torwnsidfs 
are  reached,  viz..  Tarn  worth,  Armidale,  den  Innes,  and  Tenterfield,  and 
11  miles  beyond  the  last-mentioned  township  the  line  crosses  the 
border  at  Wallangarra  or  Jennings,  where  a  junction  is  elected  with 
the  Queensland  railways. 

The  northern  system  also  comprises  a  braneh  from  Werris  Creek  to 
Narrabri,  which  is  now  being  extended  as  far  as  Moree,  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  placing  the  I^Tamoi  and 
Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports  of 
Newcastle  and  Sydney.  In  the  New  England  District  a  line  has  been 
long  projected,  which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that 
of  Inverell  on  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence, 
on  the  other ;  an  altematire  line  has  been  surveyed  to  connect  the 
Clarence  and  New  England  districts,  the  proposed  junction  on  the 
Northern  line  being  at  Uangothlin,  but  both  this  route  and  the  one 
proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  present  physical  difiiculties  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  lixie  will  be  carried  out, 
at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast 
railway,  64  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tweed  River  to  lismore,  on  the 
Bichaiond,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  18M.  Bills  were  passed  in  1896 
for  the  construction  o£  three  new  Hnes,  viz.,  from  Tamworth  to  Manilla^ 
from  Nevertire  to  Warren,  and  from  Berrigan  to  Finley. 

A  short  iinse  was  constructed  in  1890,  brandling  off  the  main  northern 
line  at  Homsby,  21  miles  from  Sydney,  to  Pearce's  Comer,  <m  the  hei^rts 
of  Stu  Leonards,  and  this  line  was  a^rwards  extended  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  north  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  at  Milaon's  Point.  Proposals 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  bridge  the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel 
beneath  it,  and  thus  allow  direct  communication  by  rail  between  the 
suburbs  on  the  north  and  the  city  on  the  south  shore.  In  1896 
various  proposals  were  submitted  to  a  Pariiamentary  Committee,  who 
reported  in  favour  of  a  tunnel. 


Gradients. 

The  railways  of  the  colony  have  been  constructed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  steep  gradients,  but  match  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  to  reduce  some  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Comnufi- 
sicmers,  in  one  of  their  Annual  Heports,  drew  a  comparison  between  tJie 
New  South  Wales  lines  and  the  Al|HJie  railways,  axid  it  was  found  that 
the  gradients  were  steeper,  and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines  of  this 
colony  than  on  the  Alpine  lines.  By  reducing  some  oi  the  gradients, 
and  introducing  locomotives  oi  greater  power  than  were  formerly 
employed,  con^eral^le  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  the  expediting 
of  traffic,  has  been  effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried  on  more  satis- 
factorily, and  the  exp^ise  of  ext^aaive  duplication  works,  which  wo«ild 
have  been  necessary  under  the  system  which  previously  existed,  htia 
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bem  poetponed  for  years.  However,  &  great  deal  rematiu  to  be  accom- 
pliabed  in  the  matter  of  redncing  gntdientB,  aa  will  be  seen  on  referenoe 
to  the  folloving  table,  which  shows  the  Bomber  of  miles  on  difierent 
^ientsBit  the  dose  of  1896.  The  diatanoei  giveo  include  the  increaaed 
length  of  lines  for  deviations,  and  are  therefore  in  excess  of  the  time- 
uUedi  ' 


HaiM^ 

SoUlMnSMtai. 

WeM«ni8]nrt«. 

NorHwraSKtan. 

r^ 

lis 

liik.cbB. 

n)1i.oh>. 

mUchiL 

mlg.  chi. 

18(0   30 

6    9 

1  63 

6  72 

31  „   40 

62  13* 

75  68 

36  57 

174  58* 

41  „   SO 

61  70 

52.7 

T2  13 

188  20 

£1„  60 

40  67 

55  19 

45  23 

141  19 

61  „  70 

43  13* 

43  631 

26  61 

113  57) 

71.,  80 

58  28 

50  23* 

39  44 

148  16* 

81  „   00 

30  23 

32  60 

18  10 

81  22 

ei  „  100 

4832 

64  38} 

45  36 

166  26* 

101  „  130 

10S63 

101  30 

79  79* 

285  2H 

151  „  200 

58  68* 

.W  771 

46  67* 

156  63* 

201  ,,250 

31  57 

16  45 

10  66 

68    7 

251  ,,300 

41  48 

29     4 

29  56 

100  28 

301  „  level 

S36H) 

258  60! 

266  11 

1,061  41j 

la-^ 

1,120  524 

srci  27\ 

73«  -VA 

2,680  43 

OOSSTRUCTIOS. 

le  tioBt  of  constroetion  of  the 

systi-iu  of  the  colony  at  the  middle  of  the  yeur 

0(>at  for  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to 

all  charjji's  t'xcept  thoaa  fur  rolling-stock, 

hicli,  oonaideriiig  the  chararti.-r  of 

lich   tlid  liiiea  have  been  carried, 

idt'rably  greater  in  Auatraliiv  than 

i  n,  high  one.        In  conaidpring  in 

to  note  the  comiiuriitive  low  cost 
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per  mile  o£  some  of  the  extensions  through  pastoral  country.  The 
line  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar  averaged  £3,708  per  mile ;  that  from 
Molong  to  Forbes,  £5,294  ;  from  Junee  to  Hay,  £5,681  ;  from  Werris 
Creek  to  Narrabri,  £5,869  ;  and  from  Dubbo  to  Bourke,  £5,964.  The 
line  from  Cootamundra  to  Temora .  was  also  cheaply  constructed, 
the  average  cost  per  mile  being  £4,303.  In  connection  with  the 
Culcaim-Corowa  line,  which  averaged  £4,440  per  mile,  the  betterment 
system  was  brought  into  operation.  The  Campbelltown  to  Camden, 
the  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci,  and  the  Yass  lines  were  constructed  chea^ply 
for  tram-lines : — 


Lines  opened  for  Traffic. 


Darling  Harbour  Branch    .. 

Sydney  to  Granville    

Granville  to  Goulbum 

Goulburn  to  Wagga    

Wagga  to  Wodonga    

Golcaim  to  Gorowa 

Junee  to  Hay   

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie    .. 

Granville  to  Penrith   

Penrith  to  Bathurst    

Bathurst  to  Dubbo 

Dubbo  to  Bourke 

Nyngan  to  Gobar 

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee  ., 
Blacktown  to  Richmond    .. 

Goulburn  to  Gooma 

Gootamundra  to  Gundagai.. 
Gootamundra  to  Temora    .. 

Orange  to  Molong 

Molong  to  Forbes 

Murrumburrah  to  Blayney 

Sidney  to  Kiama 

Kiama  to  Nowra 

Homebush  to  Waratah  

Newcastle  to  Wallangarra. 
Werris  Greek  to  Narrabri . 

Bullock  Island  Branch   

Morpeth  Branch .. 

Homsby  to  Milson's  Point., 
Lismoreto  Murwillumbah. 
Sydenham  to  Belmore  — 
Gampbelltown  to  Gamden. 

Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci  

Vass  Tramway 


Length. 


Total  Cost. 


Cost 
per  Mile. 


m.  ch. 


Total  or  average. 


1  42i 

13  36i 

121  5f 

174  79i 

79  13i 

47  39 

167  35i 

64  54i 

21  26i 

109  27 

134  5 

225  45 

81  274 

85  06 

16  12 

130  40 

33  45i 

38  69 

22  60 

72  69 

110  63 

71  53 

22  43i 

93  03 

392  54 

96  48 

1  45i 

3  37i 

13  27i 

63  57 

5  3i 

7  65 

4  71 

2  73 

2,531  23i 


361,347 

1,870,807 

2,513,073 

1,499,266 

914,236 

210,821 

951,265 

409,435 

609,320 

2,358,239 

1,174,870 

1,345,164 

301,646 

981,275 

175,146 

1,403,126 

242,171 

167,244 

269,821 

385,768 

1,079,121 

1,950,559 

362,916 

2,625,886 

4,980,230 

566,985 

86,672 

60,889 

580,553 

880,468 

179,333 

38,961 

12,111 

28,339 


31,677,063 


235,983 

139,061 

20,757 

8,568 

11,547 

4,440 

5,681 

6,330 

28,569 

21,568 

8,763 

5,964 

3,708 

11,534 

10,845 

10,752 

7,214 

4,303 

11,860 

5,294 

9,740 

27,218 

16,098 

28,2^ 

12,683 

5,869 

55,249 

17,653 

43,507 

13,819 

35,555 

4,987 

2,478 

9,730 


12,475 
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He  amoDiit  expended  on  rolling-stock  to  the  30th  Jane,  1896,  was 
£i,m,\¥i ;  ^r  machinery,  £284,382  ;  on  workshops,  £631,864  ;  and 
for  fnmitore,  £9,745  ;  or  £5,276,131  inalt.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
of  all  lines  open  for  traffic,  £36,852,194,  or  an  average  on  all  charges  of 
iU,S59  per  mile.  The  growth  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  open 
lines  may  be  traced  below  : — 


y«r. 

on  line*  opm. 

Y«r. 

CpiUI  expended 

on  UoM  opon. 

£ 

£ 

xm, 

615,M7 

I88S 

27,722.748 

I860 

1,422,672 

1SS9 

29.839.167 

1865 

2,746.373 

1890 

30.555.123 

1870 

5,566.092 

1891 

31,788,617 

1875 

7,245.379 

1892 

33,312,608 

1880 

11.778,819 

1893 

34.657.S71 

1885 

21.831.278 

1894 

35.855,271 

1886 

24.071,464 

1895 

36,611,366 

1887 

26.532,122 

1896 

36,852,194 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th 
*Time,  1896,  as  already  stated,  was  £36,852,194.  Of  this  amount, 
^903,565  has  been  provided  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the 
4^1ony,  and  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £1.288,646  have  been  finally 
J>wd  off,  leaving  a  balance  of  £34,659,983  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  and  other  stock.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  net 
i^venue  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  after  paying  working  eipenses, 
-was  £1,268,529,  which  gave  a  return  of  3-44  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
<3apital  expenditure  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  3'66  per  cent,  upon  the 
'Capital  on  which  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  The  so-called  reduction 
of  the  railway  debt,  however,  is  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of 
the  debenturtH  retired  werfi  renewed  out  of  fresh  loans,  and  the  sum  paid 


from  1 

'rlie  jirojirr  tomparison  between  milwai 
-s  obtained  from  the  net  earnings  of  r 


furnished  by  railway  profits, 
larnmgs  and  interest  charged 
"ays  on  cost  of  construction, 


4*1  tlie  ai;tual  interest  paid  by  the  ytftti>  i-w  outstanding  loans.    The  net 

■PRi't'sent  3-44  jiir  cent,  on  the  cost  of  conatruc- 

vii^ii  obtaiiuil  for  the  loans  of  the  colony 

t)ie  actual  o;irnings  of  the  railways  cannot 

-ei'  cent.,  "  liile  the  interest  charged  on 

=^nt.      Amither  point  to  be  considered 

was  auiliorised  by  Parliament  to  be 
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expended  in  connectdun  with  the  improvpmentB  to  thfl  grades  on  mun 
lines,  and  tins  quadrupling  of  the  suburban  Kystem.  The  cost  of  the» 
ui^nt  worfcs  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  on  tin 
understanding  that  the  loans  should  be  redeemed  from  railway  revenue 
at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a.  year,  and  already  £375,000  has  been  norainftllj 
redeemed.  This  redemption  haw  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  Uia 
general  revenue,  seeing  that  in  the  years  when  the  redemption  was 
made  there  was  not  sufficient  railway  revenue  to  meet  working  expenses 
and  interest,  and  thei'e  has,  therefore,  re^y  bt<en  no  reduction  of  capital 
effected  by  theae  payments. 

The  coat  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  for  whiah  hgures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder.  The  figures 
include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for  traffic,  and  are 
brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates; — 


United  Kingdf 

Gennuiy    

Switaerlnnil   .. 

United  States 
Cape  Golooy  . . 


47,380 
27,375 
20,415 
20,198 


Auitealaaia : — 
New  South  Wales. 

Victoria   

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  diutraUa ... . 

Tasmania 

Wettem  AuBtnilia 


"a'r 


14,559 

12,206 
7,659 
7,271 


New  Lines  and  RavsNUK  Betuhhs. 
The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  WfdM 
railways  and  their  humble  beginning  in  185S  is  a  remarkable  one.     In 
1856,  the  first  year  which  can  fairly  be  taken  for  purp>-~'-^if  compariB;'!]. 
the  nnmber  of  passengers  on  the  railways  was  onJv   'Ab'\l'H,    whilfll   , 
in  tiie  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  numlier  was  31.'OOS,0»I^  vk 
60  times  greater.      But  the  tonnag"  of  goods  carried  n 
much  larger  increase,  having  grow 
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the  first  tea  yean  of  the  period  under  review  the  larger  part  of  the 
railway  eamingB  was  obtained  from  the  paiwenger  traffic,  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban.  It 
was  not  until  the  line  crossed  the  mountains  and  opened  up  the  tea 
interior  that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the  goo4is  traffic  beoame  the 
principal  source  of  rerenne  of  the  railways.  This  change  began  to  take 
place  in  1867. 

The  comptuison  between  the  eamings  of  the  period  prior  to  1871. — 
when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  lines — 
and  of  the  subsequent  period,  afibrds  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  figures 
for  1886  and  1887  show  a  falling  off  from  those  of  the  prtvious  fourteen 
years ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  these  two  years 
with  the  exoellent  remlta  exhibited  during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884, 
when  an  avera^  of  considerably  over  4  per  cent,  waa  realised,  Uiat  the 
fall  in  receipts  was  dae  in  «  great  measure  to  the  previous  years  of 
drought,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws,  wfaic^ 
had  recently  been  materially  altered. 

During  Uie  years  1684  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main  western 
line,  extending  over  a,  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Bourke,  was 
opened,  and  the  line  branching  o£E  from  Wallerawang  was  completed  as 
far  as  Mndgee,  the  length  beiog  85  miles.  On  the  south-western  railway 
the  branch  line,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  covering  a  distance  of  65 
miles,  was  opened  for  traffic.  All  these  extensions  run  through  very 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  this  was  the  case  with  r^ard  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  other  172  miles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 
This  total  of  412  miles  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  countiy 
caused  a  serious  failing  off  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  espMHlitare- 
during  the  period  ended  June,  1888,  the  net  revenae  yielding  less  than 
3  per  cent  oa  the  total  expenditure.  Since  that  tijne,  despite  the 
additicm  of  further  unprofitable  lines  to  the  system,  the  returns  have 
improved  step  by  step,  rising  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  to  3-59 
and  358  per  cent,  and  during  the  past  four  yean  of  depression  never 
falling  b^ow  3-44  per  cent.,  while  in  1895  a  return  of  360  per  cent, 
was  obtained.  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  harden  of  unprofitable 
lines  continues  to  be  heavy,  the  loss  on  1,117  miles  during  the  the  year 
ended  31at  December,  1895,  being  no  less  than  £374,200  ;  but  the 
I  expniaes  of  working  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  fact  that  the 
^  lines  as  a  whole  have  not  returned  a  profit  should  occasion  no  surprise, 
"■5  tlip  stafciatioB  nf  j-ailways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  show  that  few 
lines,  except  perli:i|,s  .soliurimii  ones,  return  anything  like  a  profit 
"hirim  the  first  few  ^t.ms  afi,  f  tlieir  openiiig-  1°  England  a  penod 
^EiHMSMn  has  been  uliovv,.,!  i,_  „^d  aulhoritjes  for  a  line  to  develop 
tmgB^mcb  i.  tlu-  f-t.t  i.^  more  densely-populated  countries 
•^^^^m^mn  mm.  <h-v,.iJ^^^han  "  t^«  «*  ^"  New  South 
^  ^ason  t..  K  t^   *fiSl  ^*  the  fact  that  the  Imes 

■■  Wed  so  ,^«wt»^^umaa  they  have.     And  there 


^^^g'^d'i*^*"^"''^^^''- 


> 
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is  good  cause  to  hope  that  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
railways  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  met,  as  the  returns  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1896,  show  that  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  was 
covered  all  but  £109,006,  if  the  total  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  net  earnings,  and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  454, 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1875,  when 
the  length  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  being  only  116 
miles  during  the  whole  period  of  six  years,  or  about  19 J  miles  per 
year,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased  from  1*81  to  4*39  per  cent 
During  1877  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the 
profits  immediately  declined  to  3*74  and  3*34  per  cent,  respectively. 
From   1880  to   1884  the  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to  centres 
already  populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Riverina  and  New  England,  and 
the  central  districts  of  Goulburn,  Wellington,  and  Dubbo  ;  and  as  these 
were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  suffered  less 
than  usual  from  the  considerable  extension,  which  included  the  con- 
struction  of  the  expensive  connecting-link  joining   the   New   South 
Wales  railways  with  those  of  Victoria,  at  the  river  Murray.     From 
1885  to  1895  the  extensions  on  the  main  lines  were  for  the  most  part 
through  pastoral  country,  such  as  the  continuation  of  the  western  line 
to  Bourke,  the  northern  line  to  Wallangarra,  and  the  further  extensions 
of  the  lines  in  the  Goulburn   district  to  the  rich   pastoral    lands  of 
Monaro  ;  while  several  branch  lines  were  constructed  tapping  important 
agricultural  and  dairy-farming  districts,  notably  the  lines  Cootamundra 
to  Gundagai,   Cootamundra  to   Temora,  Murrumburrah   to    Blayney, 
Nyngan  to  Cobar,  Culcaim  to  Corowa,  and  Sydney  to  Nowra.     None  of 
the  lines  mentioned  yet  pays  its  way,  the  loss  on  some  being  very  heavy. 
There  was  also  constructed  an  isolated  line,  63f  miles  in  length,  from 
Lismore  to  the  Tweed,  which  likewise  shows  a  heavy  loss  on  working. 
In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  branch  lines  will  not  be  felt  until  the 
entire  system  of  which  they  form  part  is  completed,  or  until  they  become 
trunk  lines.     For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Goulburn  to  Cooma  line,  a 
proposal  is  under  consideration  for  continuing  this  line  to  the  Victorian 
border,  with  a  branch  line  to  Eden,  Twofold  Bay.     It  is  expected  that 
the  Gippsland  line  will  be  extended  from  Bairnsdale  to  the  border,  and 
that  by  the  junction  of  these  two  lines  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne 
will  be  obtained.     In  that  case,  no  doubt,  the  eastern  part  of  Gippsland 
would  find  its  natural  port  at  Eden.     Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an 
increase  of  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  as 
these  lines  have  to  be  kept  in  full  working  order  and  repair  whilst 
actually  returning  in  gross  earnings  little  more  than  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance.    The  small  returns  on  expensive  incompleted  branches  further 
tend  to  diminish  greatly  the  profits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a 
whole  ;  but  such  is  the  history  of  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  loss  on  uon-pHyiDg  lines  during  the 
last  four  calendar  years.  It  should  be  not»l  that  the  capital  cost 
includes  the  expenditure  on  eijuipment  as  well  as  construction  : — 


Dipltkl  Cost. 

Working  Espei 

fter  [irovH 

netot 

,m. 

ia93. 

im. 

igas. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

43,006 
37,586 

43,453 
40,865 

Murrumlrarrah  to  Blaynoy  

1,1*2,3*7 

39,106 

36,934 

253,805 

G,ma 

6,763 

6,174 

5,028 

191.807 

■W83 

1,943 

3.137 

2*,322 

17,563 

14,305 

14,806 

10,701 

7,m 

42,204 

41,091 
12.968 

+13,106 

lfl8,U82 
196,168 

f7.51S 
6,091 

Blacktown  to  RictunoQil  

6,370 

6,280 

.5,116 

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee  

1,042,817 

29,517 

30,097 

28,514 

29,704 

C,204 

' 

4,332 
(10,627 

1 • 

9,026 

9,950 

+12,648 

f    59i,289 

[20,183 

St.  lieonat'dsto  Milaoa'a  Point.. 

20.184 

VVerris  Creek  to  Tamworth 

296,905 

; 

J 

4,764 

4,493 

1,2U,W6 

I, .139,948 

+ 

^ 

31,786 
6.1,847 

34,907 
64,683 

Armidalc  to  JeniiingB    

i2,iia 

«8,6« 

Lismore  to  Miirwiliumbnli   

916,03* 

^M 

gtr' 

32,018 

14..-MII.9a4 

^^^^^ 

Em 
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The  Railway  CommiBsumers  in  their  gnTiiiaJ  report  for  1891  suggeBted 
a  plan  of  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lands.  Thej  Teoommended 
that  the  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  eadi  mde  ofapropoBed 
line  of  railway  should  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  half  the  proceeds  ii  the 
land  sold  credited  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  the  land  required 
for  railway  construction  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
the  land-owners  should  combine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of 
cost  to  the  Government,  it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  be 
fully  remunerated  for  the  gift  of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their 
property  caused  by  the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  colony.  By  the  adoption  of  sudi  a 
system  as  this  it  is  believed  that  railways  in  light  undulating  country- 
could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  eost,  and  yield  a  fair  retam  on. 
capital  from  the  commencement,  especially  what  are  known  as  "  Pioneer 
Railways,"  which  could  be  constructed  at  an  average  of  about  £1,750 
l>er  mHe,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

The  betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  Railway.  No  special 
Act  was  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle  ;  but  by 
a  proviso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was 
empowered  to  apply  the  principle  to  all  railways  ccmstructed  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  estimating  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  rsalway 
line,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 
area  having  a  5-mile  radius  from  each  station,  and  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of 
25  per  cent.,  graduating  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In 
the  case  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is 
found  that  the  enhanced  value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage^  owing 
to  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 


Gross  Earnings  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  connected  with 
the  Government  railwAjns  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  eaded 
30th  June,  1896,  was  £2,820,417,  being  a  decrease  of  £57,787  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  working  expenses  were  £1,551,888, 
or  £15,701  less  than  in  1895 ;  and  the  net  earmogs  were  £1,268^529 — 
a  decrease  of  £42,086  from  the  results  obtained  during  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  net  earnings  were,  therefore,  45*0  per  cent,  of  the 
total  earnings,  as  against  33*3  per  cent  when  the  Commissioners  took 
office.  The  following  table  gives  the  gross  earnings  and  the  total  working 
expenses  with  the  proportion  percent,  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts. 


wosxjyet  szpsitbxs  ow  sailwats. 


It  ihoiild  be  bcmte  in  mind  tJutt  niioe  the  jeAr  1 887  the  railway  acconnto 
hare  beoi  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year  : — 


Y«r. 

OroM 

Wortllng 
Bipmc*. 

II 

"1! 

T«r. 

Eu^ 

Workin; 

1 

£ 

£ 

p.  cant. 

£. 

£ 

p.  cent. 

1855 

9,249 

5,969 

64-4 

188a 

2,295,124 

1,630,551 

667 

\m\ 

62,269 

60,427 

81-0 

1889 

2,638,477 

1,634,602 

64-4 

^•m 

166,032 

108,926 

65-6 

1«90 

3,633,086 

1,665,835 

63  3 

INTO 

307.142 

206,003 

67-1 

m\ 

2,974.421 

1,831.371 

61-6 

lfi75 

614,648 

296,174 

48-2 

M*V?. 

3,107.296 

1,914,252 

61-6 

1880 

1,161,017 

647,719 

55-8 

1893 

2,937,056 

1,738,516 

59-4 

1885 

!^  174,368 

1,458,163 

67'1 

1894 

2,813,541 

1,691.842 

56-6 

2,160,070 

1.492,902 

1395 

2,878,204 

1,567,689 

54-5 

1887 

2,208,295 

1,453,760 

66-0 

1896 

2,820,417 

1,561,883 

55-0 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  ei 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  present  management,  and  this 
notwithBtanding  that  the  expenses  per  train  mile  run  have  increased. 
The  explanatitHi  of  this  increase  in  the  expense  per  train  mile  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  business  has  increased,  the  manage- 
ment hare  contrived  to  reduce  the  mileage  run,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  effected  a  thorou^  overhaul  of  the  property  io  their  hands.  The 
distribution  of  expenses  is  ahown  below  : — 


HudotEipenditiiK. 

™. 

«». 

v^. 

18». 

rtDK. 

d. 
10-86 
17-40 

3-20 
14-38 
0-30 
2-lS 

d. 
11-40 
16 -33 

2-47 
15-83 
0-50 
1-46 

d. 
1571 
15-62 

2-65 
14-92 
0-30 
3-52 

d. 

15-30 
16-73 

4-59 
15-07 
0-97 
2-16 

d. 
12 -63 
15-63 

4-13 
13-06 
1-05 
2-14 

d. 

Repairs— carriage*,     wag- 

Traf^^gM  

13-60 

48-23 

47-99 

52  72 

r.4-91 

M-a 

^H 

^ 

Tb»  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings 
sources  of  railway  revenue.  It  will  be  observed  tha.t 
the  earnings  from  pawenger  traffic  largely  exceedwl 
but  after  that  year  the  proportion  derived  from  tliE 
reatduDg  the  minimum  in  187&.  This  falling  off  v 
due  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  main  lines 
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country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
consequently  furnishing  the  railway  with  large  quantities  of  produce  for 
carriage  to  the  seaboard.  From  1880  to  1889,  however,  the  percentage 
of  receipts  from  passengers  steadily  advanced,  the  proportion,  in  the  yesr 
last  named  being  as  high  aa  40'4  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  For 
the  year  ended  3Ctth  June,  1896,  the  passenger  traffic  contributed  bnt 
37-0  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  earnings  : — 


P««nb40  0l- 

Tenr. 

Pereentigool- 

PMMnjicr  Eim- 
IngitoTotaT. 

Ootids  EarnlnEB 
toToW. 

bigaM  Total. 

Goods  Eantogi 

1860 

1865 
1870 

1875 

1886 
IS86 
1S87 
188J 

730 
■680 
38  4 
33-6 
33  6 
38  2 
393 
38-8 
40-1 

27-0 
44-0 
61-6 
66-5 
66-4 
61-8 
60-7 
61-5 
69-9 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

40-4 
402 
39-6 

il 

37-2 
35-1 

37-0 

59-6 
69-8 
60-4 
61-7 
61-9 
62-8 
64-9 
630 

Net  Earnings  and  Interest  on  Capital. 

The  net  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June,  1896, 
was  £1,268,529,  -while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  lines  in 
operation  to  the  same  period  was  £36,852,194.  The  net  return  on  the 
capital  expended  equalled  3-44  per  cent. — a  leas  satisfactory  return  than 
that  shown  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  but  only  0-30  per  cent 
below  the  average  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt,  or  0-43  per  cenf- 
if  the  actual  price  received  for  stock  be  taken.  The  following  table 
shows  the  net  earnings  and  the  interest  returned  on  the  total  capital 
expended  on  railways,  including  the  cost  of  both  construction  and  equip- 


ment,  for  the  year  1855  and  subsequ 

ent  periods 

■■— 

TMr. 

NetEaminin. 

IntmeMoQ 
CafHtoL 

v™. 

NetEaminsK. 

ItiteRstoii 

£ 

£ 

percent 

185S 

3,290 

1888 

764,673 

1860 

11,842 

0-S3 

1S89 

903,875 

a-14 

1865 

57,108 

2-07 

1      1890 

967,251 

J870 

101,139 

1-Sl 

1,143,050 

1875 

318,474 

4-39 

189-2 

1,193,044 

a-58 

1880 

513,298 

4-35 

1,188,540 

3-4S 

1885 

716,215 

3-37 

1894 

1,221,690 

3^*a 

1886 

667,078 

2-90 

1895 

1,310,615 

3-80 

1887 

750,535 

3-96 

1     m. 
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Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  £775,  the 
present  earnings  are  in  every  way  encouraging.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from 
27*4d.  to  39  •5d.,  or  44*2  per  cent ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traflfic 
the  advance  has  been  from  £374  to  £506*1,  or  35-3  per  cent.  The 
following  table  gives  details  of  the  net  earnings  since  1860  : — 


Tear. 

Nek  Earnings  per— 

Year. 

Net  Earnings  per — 

Train  MUe 

Average  MUe 

Train  Mile  Averagp  Mile 

Run. 

Open. 

Run. 

Open. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

1860 

15-9 

189-5 

1889 

28*4 

424*7 

1865 

28-3 

399*3 

1890 

29  0 

444*3 

1870 

26-9 

307*4 

1891 

32*6 

523*8 

1875 

51-9 

774*8 

1892 

34*3 

546-6 

1880 

38-0 

6531 

1893 

38  0 

513-2 

1885 

25-9 

430*6    ; 

1894 

40-9 

503-3 

1886 

24-7 

372*6    ' 

1895 

41*4 

520-9 

1887 

27-8 

387*7 

1896 

39*5 

506-1 

1888 

27-4 

374*0 

Passenger  Traffic. 

The  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  colony  now 
averages  16-6  per  annum,  as  against  7-5  in  1880  and  1-6  in  1870.  The 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of 

Year. 

Number  of 

Tear. 

Journeys. 

Journeys. 

1855 

0*4 

1888 

14*9 

1860 

1*6 

1889 

15-3 

1865 

1*9 

1890 

15*8 

1870 

1*6 

1891 

17-0 

1875 

2-3 

1892 

171 

1880 

7*5 

1893 

16-6 

1885 

14*6 

1894 

15*7 

1886 

15*4 

1895 

15*8 

1887 

14-4          j 

1896 

16-6 

The  figures  just  given  include  journeys  of  season  ticket-holders; 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head  would  be  about 
10*1,  a  number  larger  than  the  average  of  any  of  the  adjacent  colonies, 
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Victoria  excepted.  The  average  number  of  joumeya  m&de  by  the 
inh&bitantB  of  the  United  KiDgdom  is  21'5 — a  &gum  which  iiirgeljr 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  population.  With  this  ezceptdon,  raitwajr 
travelling  is  more  common  in  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  The  arerages  of  eome  of  the 
more  important  places  are: — Belgium,  16-0;  Fnmoe,  8-8;  Germany, 
15-3;  United  States,  9'3;  Auslna-HungBi;,  31;  Russia,  05;  Norway, 
3-0;  Sweden,  31;  Switierlond,  U-6 ;  Netherlands,  54;  Spain,  11; 
Italy,  16;  South  Australia,  15-2;  Queensland,  47;  Western  Auatraha, 
16-6  ;  New  Zealand,  60 ;  and  Tasmania,  33.  For  Victoria  the  average 
is  set  down  at  34  -7  ;  hut  this  figure  is  obtained  by  re^oning  a  paasenger 
once  for  each  of  aeveral  sections  parsed  over  in  liie  course  of  the  sane 
journey,  and  is  useless,  therefore,  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  total 
number  of  joAmeys  made  by  passengers,  including  season  ticket-holders ; 
the  revenue  received  from  the  paasenger  traffic,  and  the  average  receipla 
per  journey,  are  shown  in  the  nest  table,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  that  just  given: — 


r^. 

PMWdKCT 

RKwpts 

■  Ha^^S^T 

Jouraoj™. 

Ttmfflc 

jouraej. 

No. 

£ 

a. 

1S95 

98,846 

9,093 

22-08 

1S60 

651,044 

45,428 

1979 

1866 

751,687 

92,984 

29-69 

1870 

776,707 

117,854 

36-42 

1876 

1,288,225 

205.941 

33-37 

1880 

5,440,138 

390,149 

17-21 

1885 

13,600,346 

830,904 

14  76 

1886 

14,881,604 

849,263 

1370 

1887 

14,451,303 

8.50,499 

1412 

15,174,115 

916,976 

14-53 

16,086,223 

1,025,601 

IS -30 

1890 

17,071,945 

1,0S»,7M 

14-90 

1891 

19,037,700 

1.177,087 

14-84 

1892 

19.918,916 

1,189.231 

14-33 

1893 

19,938,703 

i,115,0« 

13-43 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,029 

IS  04 

1895 

19,726,4ia 

1.022.5101 

l^-*5 

1896 

21,005,048 

l,0-i;l,fll2-2 

n-93 

It  will  be  seen  that  1896  ahoM 
journeys  than  preceding  years,  but 
of  receipts.     This  does  not  so  mu 
distance  travelling  as  from  thechan 
first  to  second  class — a  result  due 
prosperous  times  will  show  an  incrGa 
frequently  happens  that  the  removal  i 
not  followed  by  a  return  to  previor 
continue  to  suffer  in  revi 
suffering  has  disappeared. 


;  n  far  larger  number  of  [ 
.  h'ss  satisfaotory  result  in  the  wa> 
;h  arise  from  curtailaient  of  1oq<: 
|(!  of  a  large  body  of  travellers  froin 
:<)  diminished  meuiuk     A  return  i' 
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The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  'which  comprise  only  distances  within 
20  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  has 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1891, 
1895,  and  1896  r— 


8ul»irt<BTn.Hle. 

imi 

!««. 

189C. 

9,384,426 
2,422,**4 

4,127,192 

10,192,646 
2,818,016 

4,326,542 

,,        workmen  8  joOTueyB 

„        season  ticket   holders'   jonr- 
eys 

3,306,996 

'       ' 

15,934,261 

17,335,103 

18.551,577 

89,270,546 

5-61 

£252,271 

98,432.990 

5-68 

£244,926 

0-60d. 

Average  receipt*  per  mile,  per  pMienge^ 

0'58d. 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  population 
advanced  very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  Btood  at  20a.  11 'Sd,, 
against  10s.  8-5d.  in  1880,  and  49.  9-7d.  in  1870.  5^13  was  not  due 
so  much  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population, 
enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelling, 
in  oocordance  with  the  well-established  rule  thAt  the  more  facilities  for 
trareUing  are  extended,  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic.  Since  1891  the 
avea«ge  has  lessened  and  now  stands  at  16s.  4'ld.  In  this  connection 
it  m^  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburbaa 
lines,  over  which  the  majority  of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much  less 
for  both  classes  of  travellers  than  the  English  rates,  although  the  cost  of 
■working  is  very  much  higher.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per 
head  of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  &)Uowing  ^^res : — 


Y^.. 

Amoant  per  head. 

y™. 

A^tp^^a^L 

..     d. 

!        >.    d. 

L     1660 

2    7'S 

19  a'2 

4    7'8 

1890 

19    7'1 

1891 

20  11-8 

1892 

20    4'9 

10    3-S 

189:! 

IS    7'4 

17  111 

1894 

I         17     1-4 

IG    4*2 

16    41 

J«    0-2 
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Goods  Traffic. 

The  weight  of  goods  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New  South 
Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries  where  rail- 
ways have  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for  1860  and 
subsequent  periods  was : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1860 

0-2 

1889 

3-3 

1865 

1-2 

1890  . 

3-5 

1870 

1-6 

1891 

3-4 

1875 

2-2 

1892 

3-7 

1880 

2-4 

1893 

3-2 

1885 

3-5 

1894 

2-9 

1886 

3-3 

1895 

3-3 

1887 

3-3 

1896 

3  1 

1888 

3:3 

The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  the  United  States 
where  it  averages  10*8  ;  the  lowest  European  country  is  Italy,  with  only 
0*5  tons  per  head.  The  relative  position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be 
seen  from  the  next  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise 
carried  per  head  of  population  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world : — 


Tons. 

United  States  108 

United  Kingdom 8*8 

Belgium 7*6 

Germany 4*9 

Canada 4*2 

Switzerland 3*6 

Austria-Hungary    2*7 

Sweden 2*5 

France  2*6 

Netherlands 1*9 

Norway 0*8 


Tons. 

Russia  0*7 

Spain 0-6 

Italy 0-5 

Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  3-1 

Victoria 1*7 

Queensland  .....*....'. 2*2 

South  Australia    3*2 

Western  Australia 4  '2 

Tasmania 1'3 

New  Zealand 3*1 
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The  following  figures,  which  extend  els  far  back  aa  the  first  opening 
of  the  lines,  show  how  greatly  the  goods  traffic  has  expanded,  especially 
in  recent  years : — 


T«r. 

Tonnwof 

..^ 

... 

^-CT."' 

EkmlogK 

1355 

140 

£ 
156 

1888 

3.399,772 

£ 
1,376,149 

66,3H 

3,485,839 

1,512,876 

1865 

416.707 

1890 

3,788,950 

1,573,205 

766,523 

180,288 

1691 

3,802.849 

1875 

1,171,554 

408,707 

4,296,713 

1,918,065 

IS80 

1,712,971 

770,868 

1893 

3,773,843 

1,812,014 

1885 

3,273,004 

1,343,464 

1894 

3,483,919 

1,766,512 

4,075,093 

1,855,303 

1,357,706 

1896 

3,953,675 

1,776,495 

Ii>  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  subdivide  the  tonnage  of  goods  just 
given  for  1895-6  into  anjiihing  approaching  a  general  classitication,  but 
this  can  be  done  for  the  year  which  closed  with  December,  1895.  la 
the  statement  here  given,  which  relates  to  the  year  in  quostion,  will  be 
found  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eight  broad  classes,  the  average 
distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
ton  per  mile.  This  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal 
changes,  which  would  proWbly  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 
by  about  ■20d.,  or  from  1 'Wd.  to  l-6id.  The  "Miscellaneous  and  A 
class  "  comprises  timber,  lime,  manures,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobacco 
leaf,  bricks,  gravel,  drain-pipes,  and  trafBe  of  a  similar  nature. 


DeKciption  ot  TraOr:. 

Tons  ctuTied. 

i<  MTTled.  ' 

per  ton  per 

2,475,404 
190,507 
267,593 
88,681 
284,006 
104,M8 
179,823 

470,649 

17-02 
25-99 
158-58 
170-94 
74-26 
278-05 
268-32 

1-20  ±2 

MiBcelUneouaand  AcIm. 

0-84d. 

l-79d. 

2-4Gil. 

PVl^kk. 

4,061,131 

63 -94 

l-44d. 
O-SJd. 

^^^^^^k. 

4,061.131 

63-94 

1      l-64d. 

^^^^■I^H. 

I 
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The  statement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  GMTying 
goods  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  colony.  The  information  reaches 
back  to  1872,  when  the  charge  was  3*6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-three  years  it  had  fallen  to  1  'Cd.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to 
some  extent  more  a{^arent  than  real,  inaamtich  as  it  represents  a  more 
extensive  development  of  the  mineral  trade  than  of  the  carriage  of  general 
merchandise ;  but  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has 
been  very  subsiantial : — 

1872  3-6d.  1883  2-Od. 

1873  3-3d.  1884  l-9d. 

1874  3-Od.  1885  „.  l-Sd. 

1875  31d.  1886 l-8d. 

1876  2-8d.  1887  l-8d. 

1877  2-7d.  1891  l-9d. 

1878  2-4d.  1892  l-8d. 

1879  2-3d.  1893  I'Sd. 

1880  2-3d.  1894  I'Sd. 

1881  2-3d.  1895  r6d. 

1882  2-ld. 

The  figures  just  given  should  not  be  too  strongly  relied  upon  in 
comparing  one  year  with  another ;  but  they  may  »Lf ely  be  taken  as 
indicating  generally  the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding 
goods  by  rail.  The  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural 
produce  and  live  stock. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  189^,  some  important  reductions 
were  made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  live  stock.  The 
rates  for  cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep, 
being  practically  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  March  a  general 
revision  of  the  goods  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles 
were  placed  in  lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also 
slightly  reduced.  By  a  revision  of  the  wool  tariff,  the  anomaly  of 
charging  higher  rates  from  stations  nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
than  from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the  same  line,  but  which 
are  affected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition,  was  entirely 
removed.  In  April,  1896,  a  general  reclassification  of  goods  came  into 
force,  by  which  a  large  number  of  articles  were  reduced  to  lower 
classes.  Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  t^  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  agricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  rates 
for  agricultural  implements  forwarded  in  5-ton  truck  loads  were 
reduced  by  50  per  cent,  and  for  small  consignments  by  20  per  cent. 
To  assist  the  mining  industry,  the  rates  for  explosives  and  mining 
machinery  were  also  reduced,  the  latter  by  50  per  cent. 

The  revenue  from  goods  traffic  per  inhabitant  rose  rapidly  from  the 
opening  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood  at  30s.  4d.,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  The  unfavourable  seaaoDS  experienced 
during  the  subsequent  years  greatly  affected  the  traffic,  and  the  i-evenue 
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in  18^8  kftd  £allea  to  27s.  per  inhabitant.  For  a  number  of  y'eiu's 
afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase,  and  in  1892  the  amount  stood 
at  S2s.  lid. — the  highest  figure  yet  attaisied;  in  1894,  howevar,  this 
had  decreased  to  28s.  lOd.,  bat  in  189S  the  amount  rose  to  298.  7d. 
In  1896,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diminished  wool  traffic,  and  partly  also 
to  the  Newcastle  strike,  the  amount  fell  to  27s.  lOd.  The  results 
achieved  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  face  of  the 
general  reduction  in  the  freights  : — 


Toar. 

Amount. 

T«ar. 

Anuyont. 

£    B.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

1860 

0    0  11-8 

1889 

1    8    9-4 

1865 

0    3    7-8 

1890 

19    1^ 

1870 

0    7    8-7 

1891 

1  12    0*5 

1875 

0  13  11-8 

1892 

1  12  11  0 

1880 

1    1    1*9 

1893 

1  10    31 

1885 

1    8  11-7 

1894 

1    8  10*6 

1886 

1    7    0-5 

1895 

19    7-8 

1887 

1    7    0-3 

1896 

1    7   9-6 

1888 

1    6  11-7 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  on  the  30th 
June,  1896,  consisted  of  521  engines,  441  tenders,  1,032  coaching  stock, 
9,525  goods  vehicles,  and  1,060  stock  for  departmental  use  only, 
making  a  total  of  12,579  stock,  and  showing  an  increase  of  31  goods 
vehicles,  and  a  decrease  of  2  locomotives,  12  coaching  stock,  and  3 
departmental  stock  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Despite 
these  decreases,  however,  the  total  traction  power  and  carrying  capacity 
have  been  increased.  The  number  of  engine  miles  run  was  10,895,776, 
while  the  train  miles  numbered  only  7,719,618. 

During  the  year  ended  June,  1896,  the  wages  paid  by  the  Kail  way 
Department  amounted  to  £1,022,309  as  against  £959,920  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  took  £309,311,  and 
the  Locomotive  Branch  £479,838,  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed 
£233,160.  Additions  and  improvements  to  stations,  buildings,  siding 
accommodation,  etc.,  and  rolling  stock  during  the  year  cost  £59,940, 
which  was  charged  to  capital  account. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  twelve  months 
to  the  amount  of  £14,277,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £971. 
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Of  the  former  sum,  £13,567  represents  claims  in  connection  with  tie 
lamentable  accident  at  Bedfem  Station  in  October,  1894,  making  with 
the  sum  of  £30,000  disbursed  on  the  same  account  during  the  previous 
year,  b.  total  of  £43,567,  with  a  few  small  claims  yet  unsettled.  Sinr* 
the  date  of  the  accident  the  Government  has  passed  an  Act  limiting  tk 
amount  recoverable  from  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  connection  with 
injuries  sustained  by  any  one  person  to  £2,000. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts. 
For  the  last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and  wood 
totalled  £72,706.  The  coal  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  W 
261,857  tons,  or  an  average  of  '67  cwt,  per  train  mile. 

There  were  altogether  9,745  persons  employed  on  the  railways  of  the 
colony  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  of  which  number  1,229  comprised  the 
salaried  staff,  and  8,516  were  on  wages.  For  the  previous  yearthe 
total  number  was  9,229,  of  -whom  1,241    were  on  salary  and  7,98S  on 

The  management  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Commissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  Pubbc 
Works,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1888.  At  that  date  the  seniw 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  tk 
actual  administration  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three  Coraniis- 
sioners,  to  whom  were  given  very  extensive  powers,  amounting  in  fact 
to  almost  independent  control  The  change  was  made  with  the  Ties 
of  securing  economic  management  of  the  lines,  free  from  pohtinl 
interference. 

Private  Railway  Lihes. 

Id  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
the  railways  under  Stat«  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  four  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  etc.  The 
Parliament  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  troDi 
Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the 
Murray,  where  it  meets  the  railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  considersblt 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the 
Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and 
was  constructed  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the 
3rd  March,  1874.  The  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Governm.'iit,  right  being  r.^iiviil  I'l.]-  llic  )iiirfli!isj'  ot  tlif  inic.it 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Thf 
total  capital  expended  is  £162,672.  £40,000  of  which  was  raia-d  i' 
debentures,  and  there  is  a  i'eser%-e  fund  of  £14,lt*7.  The  diviiiiniJ-^ 
formerly  paid  averaged  10  per  cent,  bnt  the  latest  dividend  dediin^  *' 
n,t  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annni:^^^||ri|U^e  year  ISST' 
miles  54  diains  in  length,  wu  In^^^^^^^Hfa Barrier  si 
iSilverton,  and  Broken  J"" 
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capital  expended  is  X317,270,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  deben- 
tures, and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  £35,000.  The  line  since  its 
inception  has  had  large  support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per 
cent,  was  declared.  Th%  latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
per  share.  A  short  line  connects  Clyde  with  the  Rosehill  Racecourse, 
and  another  joins  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Racecourse.  The 
following  table  shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during  the  year 
1895 :— 


Name. 


Line. 


I 


m  bo 


en 
•O 

O 

o 


3  4> 

1^ 


Deniliquin  and  Moama. 
Silverton 
Clyde  to  Rosehill 
Warwick  Farm 


m.  ch. 

ft  in. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

45  0 

5  3 

162,672 

14,187 

31,400 

13,537 

26,664 

154,000 

35  54 

3  6 

317,270 

35,000 

NU. 

42,943 

512,710 

4,213 

3  0 

4  8^ 

48,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

26,831 

303 

677 

0  60 

4  8i 

5,700 

. « 

*• 

22,794 

NU. 

1,536 

No. 

60,786 

168,021 

308 

89 


The  Deniliquin  and  Moama  Company  possesses  4  locomotives,  6 
passenger  carriages,  and  63  goods  carriages  and  vans ;  and  the  Silverton 
Company  has  15  locomotives,  17  passenger  carriages,  and  600  goods 
vehicles.  On  the  Rosehill  and  Warwick  Farm  lines  Government  rolling- 
stock  is  used. 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  of  two 
private  lines,  namely,  from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  Western 
district,  and  from  Rosehill  to  Dural  (Simpson's),  in  the  Parramatta 
district.  Three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  latter  line  have  been  constructed, 
but  not  yet  opened  for  traffic. 


Railway  Accidents. 


The  railways  of  the  colony  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  kiUed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers  carried. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  traffic, 
and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  passengers  only 
compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries ;  as 
far  as  the  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following 
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table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  pasaeogers  killed  and  injured  per 
mUlioii  persotiB  carried.  The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  aeries  ti 
jpKrs  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  posmUe  dates  : — 


o.™m. 

^p::s5^,;siis 

Avertmre  per  milliiu 
p«»Bgenc«™l 

KiHed.    1  Io]u«d. 

Kai«t. 

iDJund. 

rernionv 

01 
01 
01 
01 
0-3 
0-3 
01 
01 
0-7 

0-4 
1-2 
1-0 
0-2 
1-3 
20 
01 
0-3 
2-1 

0-7 
01 
0-9 
10 
0-4 

o-i- 

0.1 
0-7 

Aostria-'Himgary 

United  Kingdom    ... 

1-2 

C^^ 

New  South  Wries.. 

ItJy    

South  Aastnlia 

The  above  mode  of  oomparison  is  not,  however,  a  p«4ect  one  as  the 
question  of  the  distance  travelled  hj  each  pasaeng^  is  an.  impcotftut 
element  of  the  risk  run,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.  If  tlus  were 
made  a  factor  of  the  comparative  statement,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less  variation  in  the 
different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  figures  jiut 
given. 

The  peraona  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  railways,  uid  tre^kaBsras; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arisii^  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  p«;soti  injured,  and  those  due  to  mis- 
conduct or  want  of  caution.  Adopting  these  classifications,  the  aocideots 
on  the  New  South  Wales  BaUways  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1896,  were  as  foUow  :— 


RlLilHTIJ 

E^pU,,^ 

Trespat 

B«™,eU. 

ToM. 

KiJisi, 

Injured. 

Kmea. 

UiiureJ.  1  Killed. 

lOjUKd, 

KUUd. 

Ininni 

From  cauaea  beyond 

5 

27 

Q 

i 

79 

11 

8 

25 

or  want  of  caQtion... 

lU 

= 

37 

9 

83 

" 

8 

B5 

These  figures  show  a,  I: 
which  occurred  at  il'--- 
responsible  for  13  kill'.il 

The  returns  of  the  r^i.i 
the  year  1896  the  numb 


1894-5,  the 
I/itD-t,    bciag   Blu»' 


I  I.  ..^,it'jui  sbtnr  that  dtiriu* 

.  kllli^ti    niw  i.l^Jl,  a»d  -if  I«;r^ce 
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injured,  -1,021.  The  passengers  killed  and  injured  numbered  83  and 
1,109  respectively,  or  O'l  and  1'2  per  million  passengers '  carried ;  412 
railway  employes  were  killed,  and  3,654  were  injured  ;  there  were  96 
cases  of  suicide ;  and  the  other  persons  killed  and  injured  were  tres- 
passers and  persons  who  were  crossing  the  lines. 

In  the  following  statement   particulars  regarding  accidents  on  the 
lines  of  the  colony  are  given  for  ten  years  : — 


Tre^r., 

TotaL 

KUlad. 

Injurod 

RiUed. 

Injured 

KiUed. 

lajiired 

med. 

Injured. 

. 

40 

12 

18 

15 

5 

30 

63 

16 

12 

6 

38 

112 

1888-89 

a 

m 

16 

27 

12 

9 

31 

74 

1889-90 

fi 

S3 

'ii 

11)3 

27 

30 

55 

176 

1890-91 

7 

42 

114 

21 

14 

fiO 

170 

1891-92 

17 

58 

26 

IfiS 

7 

7 

M 

1892-93 

10 

87 

5 

1893-94 

8 

33 

7 

93 

13 

18 

28 

144 

1894-95 

16 

9 

13 

42 

160 

1895-96 

3 

27 

9 

83 

n 

8 

25 

118 

Total    

" 

605 

167 

775 

"" 

104 

387 

1,384 

Tramway  and  Omnibus  TitAPrrc. 

Within  the  Metropolis  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit  Commissioners, 
comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  Inspector-General  of  PoUce,  a 
representative  elected  by  the  Aldermen  of  Suburban  MunicipalitieSj 
and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  under  the  Commissioners.  The 
tramways,  like  the  railways,  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissionera  for  Railways.  There 
were  in  the  year  ended  June,  1896,  five  distinct  systems  of  tramways  in 
operation,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield  lines, 
measuring  together  42  miles ;  the  North  Sydney  cable  tramway,  2 
TnUes  ;  the  North  Sydney  (Milit&ry  Road)  electric  tramway,  2  mites ; 
ilie  Kinji-street  ti*  Ocean- street  cably  tramway,  L'i  miles  ;  and  the  New- 
i.«fitle  to  Plattsburg  Tramway  (including  Merewether  and  Tighe's  Hill 
seclions),  12  miles;  gi^-ing  a  total  of  about  61  miles  of  lines  in  use. 
The  O&iiipbelttown  and  Camden  line,  7^  miles,  and  the  Eogarah  and 
■Saadrin^am  line,  5  miles,  formerly  classed  as  tramways,  are  now 
i  under  the  head  of  railways, 

jmlitau  tramways  may  fajrly  be  regarded  as   street  rail- 

t/tfjcy  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  si>edal  construction. 

I»y  was  inaugui-ated  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago ; 
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and  a  line  of  a  similar  class,  extending  from  the  heart  of  Sydney  to  the 
snburb  of  WooUahra,  t^  William-street,  was  completed  in  1894,  and 
opened  on  the  1 9tb  September  in  that  year.  The  electric  system  was  tried 
on  a  short  line  joining  the  Waverley  and  Randwick  tram-lmes,  but  proved 
less  economical  than  steam  power,  and  acoordin^y  was  abandoned  in 
April,  1 892,  in  favour  of  st«am.  The  electric  plant  bos  been  ttansferred 
to  a  tramway  constructed  along  the  Military  Koad,  North  Sydney,  and 
opened  in  September,  1893.  On  the  1st  March,  1897,  an  extension  of 
the  electric  tramway  from  the  terminus  on  the  Military  Koad  to  the 
ferry  at  Mosman's  Bay  was  opened  to  traffic.  A  bill  was  passed  in  1896 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  tramway  from  Circular  Quay,  along 
George-street,  to  the  Hedfern  Railway  Station  ;  and  it  is  intended  to 
construct  another  electric  tramway  from  the  terminus  of  the  cable  tram- 
way, at  Falcon-street,  North  Sydney,  to  the  village  of  Willougbby, 

The  net  return  on  tramway  capital  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  The  favourable  result*  of  the  first  four  years  encouraged  the 
belief  that  the  metropolitan  tramways  would  prove  a  source  of  increase 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony ;  but  these  anticipations  were  not 
realised  during  the  next  seven  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the 
net  earnings  exceeded  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  money 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  these  works.  The  ft^owing  table 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  metropolitan  tram- 
ways, exclusive  of  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway  and 
the  North  Sydney  cable  and  electric  tramways.  In  the  year  1879  the 
tramways  were  open  for  only  three  and  a  half  months,  and  for  part  of 
that  time  were  worked  by  horse  power.  The  accounts  since  1887,  like 
those  relating  to  the  railways,  have  been  mode  up  to  the  30th  June  in 
each  year : — 
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25 
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The  fitres  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.  per  mile,  the  lines 
being  divided  into  sections  of  about  1  and  2  milea  The  number  of 
persons  using  the  tram-cars  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any  exact- 
ness, as  the  tickets  collected  give  only  a  partial  indication  of  the 
number  travelling.  It  is  believed  that  the  fares  paid  by  passengers 
average  3d.  a  journey,  so  that  the  number  of  journeys  in  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1896,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  17,772,660,  or  about  44 
for  evetj  person  living  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Cash  fares  in  lieu  of 
tickets  are  allowed,  although  this  system  does  not  largely  prevail,  as  an 
extra  fee  is  charged  when  money  is  tendered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  steam  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June, 
1896 :— 


Section. 


Length.      Total  Cost.    Cost  per  mile. 


Kailway  Station  to  Bridge-street   ...., 

Liverpool-street  to  Kandwick  and  Coogee   

Darlinghurst  Junction  to  Waverley  and  Woollahra 

Waverley  to  Bondi  Beach    

Waverley  to  Randwick    

Crown-street  Junction  to  Cleveland-street  

Railway  Station  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge   

Newtown  and  Parramatta-street  Junction  to  Dul- 

wich  Hill    

Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt,  Five  Dock, 

and  Abbotsford ,. 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany 

Forest  Lodge  to  Gladstone  Park,  Balmaiu   

Newtown  Bridge  to  St.  Peters    

Redfem  to  Moore  Park 


Cost  of  oonstrnction 


Equipment : — 

Tramway  workshops    £55,261 

Rolling  stock 240,197 

Machinery 12,342 

Furniture  2,113 


Total  or  arerage 


ms.  chs. 


1 
5 
4 
2 
1 


59 
9 

40 
8 

30 


0    69 
2    25 


6 
6 
2 


57 
66 
66 


0  63 

1  6 


40    25 


40    25 


£ 
95,640 
113,413 
60,330 
38,204 
11,181 
16,952 
40,050 

63,661 

61,409 
90,787 
28,481 
13,199 
18,558 


651,865 


309,913 


961,778 


£ 
65,045 
22,183 
13,407 
18,192 
8,132 
19,654 
17,319 

15,575 

9,148 
13,302 
10,082 
16,761 
17,263 


16,170 


23,858 


The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield 
line,  which  was  opened  on  23rd  September,  1891,  was  £16,371.  For 
the  year  ended  June,  1896,  the  revenue  amounted  to  X997,  and  the 
working  expenses  to  £1,646,  showing  a  loss  of  £649  in  connection 
with  actual  working,  or  of  £1,222  if  the  interest  on  qfipital  be  taken 
into  consideration.   The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  239,422. 

The  revenue  of  the  North  Sydney  cable  line  was  £11,340,  and  the 
expenses  £8,449.     The  net  receipts,  therefore,  amounted  to  £2,891, 
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or  2'61  per  cent  upon  £114,428,  the  total  cost  of  the  line  and  its 
equipment.     The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  2,721,682, 

The  North  Shore  electric  tramway  yielded  a  revenue  of  ^2,209  ;  and 
the  working  expenditure  totalled  X3,041,  or  within  £168  of  the  gross 
receipts.  The  loss  on  the  working  of  the  line  was  £864.  The  number 
of  passenger  fares  collected  was  530,21-^.  The  cost  of  consti-uction  of 
this  line  amounted  to  £27,601. 

Od  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £27,563,  and  the  working  expenses  were  £19,152,  leaving 
anetreturnof  X8,411,or  4:-75  per  cent,  upon  £177,180,  the  total  coat  of 
the  line  and  its  equipment.  The  number  of  passenger  &,res  collected 
was  6,614,277. 

The  Newcastle  to  Platteburg  tramway  line  and  contingent  sections 
showed  a  gross  revenue  of  £19,547,  while  the  working  expenses  totalled 
£17,184,  so  that  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  came  to  £2,363.  The  cost 
of  construction  and  equijiment  was  £137,538,  so  that  the  net  return  was 
1'72  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  as  against  261  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year.     The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  4,685,689. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  revenue  and  expenditure  on  and 
the  capital  invested  in  all  State  tramways  since  their  inception  in  1879. 
The  Camden  to  Campbelltown  tramway  was  placed  among  the  railways 
during  1888,  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  line  was  similarly  dealt  with 
in  1889  :— 
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During  the  year  ended  June,  1896,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  Ti-amwjf  Department  was  £165,100,  as  against  £165,161  in 
the  previous  year,  and  £161,635  in  1894.  Of  the  sum  oEjSlflf  '"" 
£25,307  was  paid  to  the  Maintenance  ] 
Locomotive  Branch,  and  £42,^43  to  the  Traffie  \ 
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The  number  of  men  employed  was  l,347,aB  against  1,292  in  1895  and 
1,216  in  the  pre^-ious  year.  The  salaried  staff  numbered  42,  and  1,305 
were  on  wi^es.  Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  was  11,092,  of  whom  1,271  were  on  the  salaried  staff, 
and  9,821  were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  of  £1,187,409  was  paid 
as  wages  during  the  year,  being  £1,022,309  for  services  on  the  railways, 
and  £165,100  for  the  performance  of  work  on  the  tramways.  The 
payments  for  wages  in  1895  were :^ Railways,  .£959,920;  tramways, 
£165,181;  total,  £1,125,101.  In  the  preceding  year  the  wages  were:— 
railways,  £987,925;  tramways,  £161,635;  total,  £1,149,560.  The 
average  number  of  working  days  for  the  workshop  staff  for  the  year 
ended  June,  1896,  was  309J,  as  against  275  for  the  previous  year  and 
254  for  1893-4;  and  the  receipts  per  man  on  the  wages  staff — railways 
and  tramways — averaged  £131  12s.  8d.  for  the  twelve  months. 

Any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  persons  injured  on  the  tramways 
of  the  city  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons  carried,  must  be 
taken  as  approximate,  as  the  latter  is  not  definitely  known,  A  record 
of  the  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1896, 
shows  them  to  have  been  31  in  number,  of  which  9  were  fatal,  and 
22  were  eases  of  injury.  There  were  2  fatal  accidents,  and  11  cases  of 
non-fatal  accident,  to  passengers.  One  servant  of  the  Department  was 
killed,  and  7  employ6a  were  injured  Ten  accidents  in  connection  with 
trams  occurred  to  persons  who  were  neither  passengers  nor  employes, 
6  of  which  were  fatal,  and  4  non-fatal. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  probably  exceeds 
23,250,000,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  to  passengers 
as  0'086  per  million,  and  of  non-fatal  accidents  as  0*473  per  million. 
Seeing  that  the  tramways  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  traverse 
crowded  streets,  the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents — 6  and  4 
respectively — to  persons  who  were  neither  passengers  nor  employes 
must  be  considered  very  small. 

Private  Tramways. 
There  are  two  tramways  under  private  conti-o!  witliin  the  Metro- 
politan area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  Line  at 
Rockdale  and  runs  down  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  1 
mile,  being  chiefly  used  by  escnrsioniata  visiting  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line  passes 
through  the  township  of  Parramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  Gates, 
and  continues  aa  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  Biver,  a 
distance  of  3  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Parramatta  Biver 
steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney.  The 
line  was  laid  down  in  1883,  A  private  tramway  2^  miles  in  length 
w»a  opened  in  1891  from  Fassifern  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquarie. 
A  private  line  was  some  time  ago  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  the 
n  of  connecting  the  cable  ti-amway  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards 
*"'"    ;eof  Gordon.    On  this  Hue  a  magnifccnt  suspension  bridge 
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has  beea  built,  the  only  one  of  ita  kind  in  the  colony.  It  is  dedgned 
in  three  spans — one  of  SOO  ft.,  ajid  two  end  spauB  each  of  150  ft,  witli 
an  altitude  of  180  ft.  above  water  level.  The  tramway  was,  howevw, 
not  quite  completed,  and  has  never  been  opened  for  traffic. 

A  Bill  was  passed  in  1896  authorising  the  conatructiou  of  a  privntf 
tramway,  21  miles  in  length,  to  connect  witii  the  Government  railway 
near  Ca^tertee  on  the  line  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee. 


Omnibuses,  Cabs,  and  'Waggonettes. 
In  addition  to  the  tramways,  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well 


pro- 


vided with  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban  limits,  as 
there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietariea.  The  traffic  employE 
a  little  over  8,900  horses  and,  including  the  licensed  drivei^,  some 
3,300  men. 

Tlie  number  of  cabs  and  wa^'onettea  registered  and  lioensed  by  the 
Transit  Commissionera  under  the  Municipal  by-laws  ia  1,130,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  603  vans  and  other  vehicles.  The  public  interest 
la  secured  against  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  licenaed  cabmen 
and  other  drivers  of  public  veJiicles  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  s 
scale  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly 
pay.  The  drivers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit 
Oommissioners,  who  have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of 
the  vehicles,  should  any  juat  complaints  be  made  against  them.  The 
following  shows  the  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licensed  during 
the  year  1895,  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 


DewTipUnp. 

vehicles. 

f™" 

Drivm.           u™. 

No. 
348 

19 

'ao3 

£ 
1,666 
73 

'b69 

No. 

}  ™ 

1,406 
596 

£ 

2,081 

3,921 

2,599 

Posts  j 


)  Tbleqraphb. 


In  the  matt«r  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided  foi".  Not  only  is  the  intercolonial 
telegraphic  system  fairly  perfect,  but  the  colony  is  in  direct  coni- 
niunicution  with  Europe  and  the  outer  world  by  nieans  of  th«  uubl«« 
connecting  with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  telegraph  lint^a.  A 
submarine  cable  also  connects  the  colony  with  New  Zealand,  anf 
has  its  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captum 
Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  thro* 
of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La  Peronae — Uie  onforttuute 
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and  gallant  emulator  of  the  grajit  English  narigator — and  tiie  traub  of 
Pire  Le  Becoveur,  the  botaniat  attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  of  New  South  Walea  is  intereat- 
ing  aa  affording  a  atrikiag  illustration  of  the  manner  in  'which  very 
email  begintu'nga  hare  led  to  great  results.  For  the  first  tveuty-three 
years  of  the  colony's  exiateace  there  were  neither  regular  post-offices  nor 
means  of  postal  communioaiion.  The  firet  post-office  was  established  by 
GoTemor  Macquarie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed 
Postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-atreet  (now  known  as  George-atreet), 
at  the  residenco  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "in  consideratiou  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge,  on 
delivery  to  the  addressee,  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
la.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3b,  The  charge  on  Colonial  letter* 
was  4d.,  irrespective  of  woight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  impi'ovement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years.  In  1826  an  Act  was  passed 
by  Sir  Thomas  BrislwDe,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  "to  regulate 
the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,"  giving  power  for  the 
establishment  of  post-offices,  and  for  the  fixing  of  rates  of  postage.  A 
proclamation  was  subsequently  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  and  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters ;  and  at  the  same  time  persons 
were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Sydney  and 
Parrsmatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool ;  between  Liverpool  and  Camp- 
belltown  ;  and  from  Farramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst. 
It  was,  however,  not  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put 
into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have  depended  upon  the 
distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inland 
rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasii^ 
acccwding  to  its  weight,  and  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  on  letters 
not  exceeding  \  ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  obarged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id. 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in 
excess.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  ^e  Governor  and  a 
number  of  the  diief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  prisoners 
passed  free  under  certain  regulations.  In  1828  the  total  amount 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  country  postmasters  was  .£34  7s.  9d.,  and 
tiie  establishment  in  Sydney  oonsisted  of  one  principal  postmaster, 
oae  clerk,  and  one  letter-earner.  A  letter-carrier  was  subsequently 
appointed  for  Farramatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  charge  the 
public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by  him,  which  was  his  only 
In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  Mtablished  in  Sydney; 
■  ■  Sir  Richai-d  Tlomkr.  the  Act  of  1826  was 
t  Act  passed,  whioli  Mm*!  the  charge  on  a  single 
'■  t,  5d.  for  L'O  unlc.-,,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and 
I  miles.  In  IB.'ST  a  post-office  was  estab- 
I,  a  part  of  New  South 
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Wales.  Stamps  were  introdaced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  tS 
stamped  covers  or  enTclopes,  which  are  believed  to  Irnve  been  the  first 
postage  stamps  ever  issued. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Sydney  establishment  had  grown  until  it  con- 
sisted of  one  poBtmaster-general,  one  accountant,  six  clerks,  six  letter- 
carriers,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  fifteen  persons  in  all.  The  revenue  for 
that  year  was  £8,390,  and  the  expenditure  was  .£10,357  ;  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  post-offices  throughout  the  colony,  which  then  included 
what  are  now  known  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  besides  which,  as  New 
Zealand  was  not  a  separate  colony  until  1811,  the  only  post-office  she 
had- — at  Korraika — was  paid  through  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. An  overland  mail  to  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847,  the 
postage  on  a  single  letter  being  la.  6d.  The  Postal  Act  was  amended 
again  in  1849,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  when 
the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.,  and  on  inland  letters  at  3d., 
while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.  in  addition  to  the  inland  rate. 
1'he  use  of  post^e  stamps  in  the  present  form  was  authorised,  and  the 
privilege  of  franking  was  abolished,  petitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  being  the  only  communica- 
tions allowed  to  pass  free  through  tlie  post. 

From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  the  history  of  the 
poet-office  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement.  The  Post- 
master-General was  originally  a  non-political  ofiicer,  as  the  Kegistrar- 
General  and  the  Auditor-General  are  at  present.  In  the  year  1855 — 
the  first  for  which  an  annual  report  was  laid  before  Parliament — ^there 
were  in  the  colony  altogether  155  post-offices.  The  head  office  was  in 
George-street,  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  edifice,  but  the  stmctuie 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  its  doric  columns  and 
pediment  in  front.  There  wem  no  electric  talegraphs  in  the  coltmyat 
that  time,  and  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  was  signalled  to  tiM 
Observatory  by  means  of  fiags  and  semaphores.  It  was  in  September, 
1855,  that  tlje  first  railway  was  openfd  in  New  South  Wales,  aiid  prior 
to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave  the  Genend 
Post  Office  in  old-fa,shioned  mail  coaches  every  evening.  During  that 
year  the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  ihe  postal  contratrfatn. 
by  coach  ^nul  on  horseback,  was  1,023,355,  The  number  of  lettrrs 
passing  tbr-jugh  the  Post  Office  was  2,114,179,  of  which  617,041  app 
described  n;  "foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to  place* 
beyond  tbf  colony.  The  number  of  newspapers  iv-as  2,100,989.  of 
which  1,'2.'^L013  were  inland,  and  819,376  were  "foreign.''  Book 
parcels  and  jmckets  were  not  reckoned  separately,  but  were  counted  ai 
letters.  Ti'n  petitions  to  the  Governor  or  the  Council  were  conveyiJ 
free  during  the  year.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  |.-^.''.')  v 
£24,902,  and  the  expenditure  was  ^60,221,  while  the  stall"  i 
223  persons  in  all,  of  whom  56  were  attadM^M^^e  office  i 
Theannii!)!  report  atate?,  with  somethi«^^^^^^"  "' 
munication  «itli  Victorin  was  not ' 
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The  first  iron  pillar  letterreceivers  in  Sydney  were  erected  in  1856. 
During  the  same  year  2~2  miles  of  railway  were  utilised  for  postal  pur- 
poses, and  16J  miles  were  added  in  the  following  year.  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  in  Sydney  in  1856  was  1,336,032,  and  in  the 
country  1,481,416,  being  an  average  of  about  10^  to  every  person,  in  the 
community.  There  were  86,914  registered  letters  in  1857,  and  7,873  oz. 
of  gold  were  sent  through  the  post  that  year,  as  against  33,712  oz.  in  the 
previous  year.  The  postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to 
£35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyance  of 
mails  in  the  colony  absorbed  £41,334,  without  reckoning  £20,000 
towards  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  English  mails.  In  hia  report 
for  1857  the  Postmaster-General  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  mail 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  failure,  so  far  a^  the 
stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  as  a  criterion."  Only  10  monthly 
mail-steamers  arrived  that  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  time ;  while 
only  11  were  despatched.  The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  South- 
ampton to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton.  In 
1895  there  were  1,470  post-offices  in  the  colony,  besides  502  receiving 
offices  and  three  travelling  post  offices.  The  postal  lines  for  that  year 
extended  over  33,693  miles,  on  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  2,649 
miles  by  rail  and  tram,  824  miles  by  steamer,  19,545  mites  by  coach, 
and  10,675  miles  on  horseback.  The  number  of  miles  actually  travelled 
by  the  mails  was  9,338,000,  being  an  increase  of  498,000  over  the 
mileage  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  653,400  over  that  of  1893. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1895  was 
over  nine  times  the  milei^e  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  letters 
posted  during  the  same  period  had  increased  32  times,  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  over  21  times.  In  1895  the  number  of  letters  was 
68,079,000,  of  which  62,225,200  were  posted  within  the  colony,  or  49 
per  head  for  every  individual  of  tho  jwpulation.  The  number  of  news- 
papers was  44,902,900,  of  which  the  number  posted  in  the  colony 
during  that  year  was  41,195,700,  or  33  per  head.  Packets  and  book 
parcels  numbered  11,259,200,  of  which  10,319,400  were  posted  within 
the  colony,  or  about  8  per  head  ;  while  in  1858,  the  first  year  in 
which  they  were  enumerated  separately,  there  were  only  68,564  packets 
and  parcels.  Post  cards  were  first  introduced  in  1876,  when  the 
number  sent  was  128,786;  in  1895  no  less  than  906,000  were  posted 
within  the  colony. 

DouWe  carda,  ■K'hlch  may  be  closed  against  inspeetioi\,  and  which 
are  designated  letter  curds,  were  made  available  for  the  u.ie  of  tlv 
f-ublic  oil  the  Kt  July.  IS;il.  tlie  rate  chiirged  being  l^d.  each.  TJiesc 
oards  ma\  be  tramjiiitt-'il  within  the  colony,  as  well  as  Ui  Victoria, 
Qaeenslaud,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
iftnd.   F5[t     and    British    Xfw   Guinea.      The  nundwr  carried  up  to 

bend   of   the  y.^|fcUJ,4U0,  while  11,300  were  received,  milking 
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the  total  which  passed  through  the  post  office  153,700.  In  1895  the 
number  posted  was  320,000,  and  received  from  abroad  17,190,  making 
a  total  of  337,190  passing  through  the  office. 

A  parcels'  post,  for  inland  and  intercolonial  transmission,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  1st  October,  1893,  the  maximum  weight  being  fixed  at  3  lb.  and 
11  lb.,  according  to  mode  of  conveyance.  The  number  of  parcels 
carried  under  this  system  up  to  the  close  of  that  year  was  44,265 ; 
while  during  1894  there  were  349,218  parcels  carried.  The  foreign 
system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  August,  1886,  added,  in  1893, 
19,437  parcels  to  the  total  already  given ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
18,672.  In  1896  the  total  number  carried  was  422,777,  of  which 
362,442  were  inland,  39,721  intercolonial,  and  20,614  foreign. 

The  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America 
is  also  marvellous.  Instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  ocean  mail  service 
of  1857,  which  nominally  brought  monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days 
old,  there  are  now  four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamships,  which  bring 
mails  via  the  Suez  Canal  at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  1^ 
conveyance  of  the  mails  averaging  34  to  35  days.  In  addition,  there 
is  another  mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which  averages  38  days  in 
transit  between  London  and  Sydney,  and  arrives  and  departs  monthly ; 
also  a  monthly  service  via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from 
Sydney  to  London  in  about  40  days.  In  the  interests  of  trade,  the 
Queensland  Government  subsidises  a  steam  service  with  London  via 
Torres  Straits,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  these  vessels  to  send  mail 
matter.  This  route,  however,  is  but  little  used  by  New  South  Wales. 
The  following  table  shows  as  far  as  possible,  the  average  time  and  the 
quickest  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  various  routes 
between  London  and  Sydney  during  1895  : — 


Service. 


IXMidon  to  Sydney. 


Averagre 
Time. 


Quickest 
Time. 


Sydney  to  London. 


Avenge 
Time. 


Quickeit 
Time. 


Per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Go. 'a 
packets,  trta  Brindisi  

„    Orient  S.S.  Co.'s  packets,  via  Naples  ... 

,,  Union  S.S.  Co.'s  packets,  via  San  Fran- 
cisco   

„  Messageriea  Maritimes'  packets,  via 
Marseilles    

,,  Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd's  packets,  via 
Brindisi   

,,  Canadian- Australian  packets,  via  Van- 
couver  


days. 

days. 

days. 

34^ 
34A 

32 
33 

34A 
34A 

37A 

36 

8»,»s 

« 

* 

31i 

* 

* 

36A 

« 

• 

39A 

days. 

33 
33 

37 

30 

34 

37 


*  These  packets  are  not  used  by  the  Gtoneml  Post  Ofllce,  London. 
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Begnlar  steam  oommimication  with  England  was  first  establidied  in 
1852.  Prior  to  that  time  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon  the  im^^olftr 
arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  veeseb,  but  in  that  year  the  stoamBhips 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatdied  from  England, 
making  the  voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  o£ 
commanicatioD  with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
"War  in  1851  hindered  the  acoompUshment  of  this  object  for  a  while, 
but  in  1856  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  was 
carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Boyal 
Mail  Company  for  some  years,  without,  however,  giving  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  prop(»al  was  made  for  the  estaUishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Kew  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1666  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  uf  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  faUure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this 
colony,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service 
via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and  under  various 
conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  pr^ent  time.  The  contract 
expired  in  November,  1890,  and  has  since  then  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  New  South  Wales  at  present  paying  a  subsidy  of  £4,000. 
The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America,  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  Bteamsbip  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  th« 
steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  pvmctuality  and  speed  with  which  the 
D3a.ils  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have, 
with  very  few  interruptions,  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service  until  now.  Towards  the 
Mwi  of  1878  the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
amce.  More  recently  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Meesageries  Maritimes 
of  France  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's  have  entered  the  service 
oetween  Europe  and  Australia,  so  that  there  are  now  one  or  two  mails 
»«ceived  and  despatched  every  week. 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between  Sydney 
»nd  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  the  New  South  Wales 
Qoverninent  undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  X10,000  for  the 
nuuntenance  of  this  service  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  May,  1896, 
*^is  Rjwewwnt  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  Con- 
:i'\i:  in  lt*'Jy  by  the  liri|i'Ti;i!  Government  wi^  the  Penin- 
■iital  ;ind  the  Orient  l.'iuiJiianies  for  the  extension  of  the 
ijlierrice  until  the  Siet  Jiinuary,  l."'J>  :  and  in  the  beginning  of  1897 
i.vaAJa^dp.,  to  t:ifee  tlTfi  1  from  1st  February,  1898,  the 
'y  of  the  m;ii\a  between  Sydney  and  London 
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being  reduced,  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  by  Australia  and 
Tasmania  being  also  lessened. 

The  amount  paid  by  each  contributing  colony,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, towards  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  for  ihe 
year  1S95,  was  as  follows  :— 

£  8.    il. 

New  South  Wales 27,0«2  16  S 

Victoria    25,537  10  0 

Queenaland 0,S21    5  0 

Sonth  Austi-olia  7,823    5  0 

Tasmania 3,40e    6  8 

Wcstarn  Australia 1,746  16  8 

TotaJ £75.000    0    0 

The  contrilmtioii  I'rom  the  United  Kingdom  is  £95,000. 
The  appi-oximiite  net  cost  to  the  colony  of  the  Federal  Oceaa  Mail 
Service  via  8uez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Tancouver  Sersii'f 
for  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  3  895  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement : — 


EnamBtBd  Net  Cart. 

1SD3.     1      ISIM. 

ISB. 

Sapz  (per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Com- 
panies)   , 

San  Francisco  (per  Union  8.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand) ... 
Vancouver  (per  Canadian-Australian  Line)      

£       1        £ 
13,155      12,877 
2,050        1,892 
•3,763        7,848 

£ 
12,41'' 
2,12:f 
0.04 1 

•  Far  the  periQd  Irpm  ISth  Mny  to  31st  DaoBmbcr.      ' 

A  subsidy  of  £1,200  ])er  annum  was  for  sevei'al  years  paid  to  the 
A-U.S.N.  Go.  for  the  transport  of  mails  between.  Sydney  and  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Sandwich  Island,  and  Fiji.  The  aame 
company  also  provide  a,  twenty-one  days'  service  between  the  principal 
Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group.  A  subsidy  of  £1,000  was  paid 
for  this  service  between  the  Islands  when  it  was  a  moutlily  one. 
These  votes  were  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1891. 

In  the  year  1865  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  politica] 
one,  at  first  witiiout,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Tli'i 
old  Post-office  building  in  George-street  was  found  so  suiall  and  iiioou' 
venienb  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodioUE 
edifice  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the  business  of  the  departnietil 
was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden  building   in  Wynyard-squarfl.     h 

:  not  until  1873  that   the  constn^||Hn^^b«  new  buty* 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  a 
and  ill-ventdated  structure  in  Wynyaj 
on  their  business  under  great  iliaadvt 
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palatial  structure,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  colony. 
Tlie  head-quarters  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  the  Money 
Order  Office,  and  the  Fost-ol£c«  Savings  Bank  are  in  the  same  building, 
so  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  around  him  all  the  various  branches 
over  which  he  presides.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  operations  of 
the  Postoffioe  in  five-year  periods  from  185S  to  1885,  and  annually 
since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1895.  Eor  1885  and  succeeding  y^rs, 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  income 
and  expenditure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a  whole ;  prior  to  that 
year  they  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.  Also,  from  1885  the  income  is 
exclusive  of  interest  on  Savings  Bank  investments,  and  interest  due  on 
uninvested  Savings  Bank  balances  in  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  expenditure 
is  exclusive  of  interest  allowed  to  Sarings  Bank  depositors  : — 


1 

"; 

Eilent  of  Portal  Lines. 

Cost  of 

^ 

,-r.l    1 

3- 

i 

M| 

Coacb. 

Horae. 

Total. 

aotuilly 
levelled. 

'^b" 

^"^r 

Inoonw. 

1 

Jl 

1 

InluuL 

s 

No 

No 

No 

-.. 

iHil,- 

miles. 

miles. 

mdes 

£ 

£ 

f 

IBS 

239 

3 

6,413 

8.231 

41303 

so 

9,823 

11,902 

M8S 

83  650 

3,'ii(5 

IDOSS 

1<,242 

S6  722 

1375 

967 

436 

11:829 

1^B7 

190  368 

1,53* 

123IB 

22,427 

1238 

>S1 

208128 

1.11S 

m 

alaos 

1,797 

13460 

2S6S3 

6D     "96 

226    OS 

1886 

1.157 

S,16B 

1,948 

12,600 

ST.094 

fl        XO 

■10 

«B    34 

S,i«! 

12,135 

27,614 

264  6*6 

i64 

i.'ao3 

ass 

^387 
8.876 
3^21 

alzia 

2,263 

JJ;;]]J 

11,630 
11.641 
11.547 

28,160 

2a,n8 

20,691 

1       no 

MO 

231  467 

<04 

6     20 

tesi 

l',3St 

3U 

4,0TO 

3|0S9 

11,802 

31,267 

8.         «0 

087  226 

lasa 

t.lTB 

1:217 

11.616 

32,300 

8,          00 

710  113 

18S3 

l|42S 

4,34S 

ia!:;-o    ii.ooo 

32,792 

8,        00 

209   9- 

83S00 

,894 

i;445 

160 

4:982 

^478 

IB.tl      10,260 

33.064 

8         KM 

1,470 

3,473 

19,:.i,'>  1  10.675 

33,093 

0          100 

0364 

■^2 

63.260 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Postal  Department  is  carried  on  at  a  con- 
siderable annual  loss  to  the  State.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country  is  scattered, 
which  necessitates  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  for  the  carriage 
of  mails ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.  But  it  has  always  been  held  that  the 
Wife  ami  rgi)l;ir  ili'«|i^(;i  li  ,lih1  ilcliyery  of  the  mails  is  an  item  of  too 
jnportaucL:  in  (Iil'  jjolilii/al,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the 
■"»be  neglected,  even  tliough  it  should  entail  a  heavy  charge 
"  enui^.  All  additional  sum  of  X84,000  would  be 
-  adoption  of  a  miiform  rate  of  postage  of  2d.  per  ^  oz. 
■olony,  and  llif-  abolition  of  the  free  trans     ■    ■         ' 
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newspapers  would  produce  a  further  sum  of  £36,000,  making  topi&at 
£109,000.  This  vould  practioally  wipe  out  the  deficiency  in  the  postal 
revenue,  exclusive  of  the  interest  char^  on  the  cost  of  construction  of 
telegraphs. 

"file  revenue  of  the  department  for  1896  included  the  following 
amounts  : — Postage  (lees  approximate  value  of  postage  stamps  used  u 
duty  stamps),  £441,184;  electric  telegraphs,  £149,102;  telephones, 
£25,956  ;  money  order  commission,  £14,978  ;  fees  for  private  l^gaand 
boxes,  £6,206  ;  collections  from  other  Governments,  £4,506  ;  poundage 
on  postal  notes,  £6,317,  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  £603.  The  ezpeo' 
diture  for  the  year  comprised  ; — ^Salaries,  £437,255;  conveyance  of 
mails,  £210,354;  cable  subsidies,  etc.,  £20,436  ;  postal  and  tel^raphic 
working  expenses  (various),  £84,06S;  postl^^  stamps  re-purchawd 
from  the  public  and  used  as  remittances  by  public  ofiicialB,  £16,477; 
and  allowances  to  Railway  Department  for  transacting  postal  and 
public  telegraph  business  at  railway  offices,  £5,671.  Exclusive  of  809 
mail  contractors  and  89  mail  porters,  4,974  persona  were  employed  by 
the  Department,  of  whom  1,277  were  engaged  in  the  head  ofhce.  The 
following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Post  Office  of  New  South  Wales :- 


Number  0 

1  Letter.. 

■pKketaiBookParoelt 

t.r^,°o^. 

und  town. 

theColcSy. 

InlMd. 

the  ColODf . 

,.u^ 

IBM 

,  „ 

1      ise 

B1B,376 

, 

IMS 

i.aw.ooo 

2,1108,100 

™ 

00 

a,38i,a» 

6Bfi,000 
!,8M,300 

sa 

So 

M 

3,ess,ooo 

» 

1,305,000 

S,l««,40O 

SOS,™ 

U  »  4  «0 

SSaOiTM 

a5.e«7,ioo 

i;a«,Mo 

7.«i3,«» 

*  Hot  inchidixiEf  paokaffH  trukAinlttedby  toTC^povt.  f  Estimated. 

I  Included  *lth  leltar&  |  nidiulve  of  letCer-auds. 

The  progress  exhibited  by  the  table  just  given  is  astonishing.  In 
1656  the  total  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  inland  and  foreign, 
was  only  a  shade  over  2  millions  each,  whereas  in  1896  the  number  of 
letters  bad  grown  to  68  millions,  and  newspapers  to  nearly  45 
millions,  without  reckoning  over  11^  million  packets  and  book  parcels 
which,  in  the  year  first  mentioned,  were  included  with  the  letters. 

The  charge  on  letters  between  the  Australasian  colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
per  half-ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  reduced  in 
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1891  to  2|d.  By  an  arrangement  made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  .entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union  on 
the  1st  October,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  reduced 
rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union.  The  letters  posted  in 
New  South  Wales  to  countries  outside  Australasia  increased  from 
986,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  793,600  to 
873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900;  but  in  1895  the 
number  of  letters  had  fallen  to  1,096,500,  and  of  newspapers  to 
613,600,  while  packets  had  increased  to  307,400. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspaper 
be  registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers  and 
supplements  must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  set  up 
therein,  in  order  to  entitle  the  publications  to  be  transmitted  as  news- 
papers. If  posted  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  news- 
papers are  transmitted  within  the  colony  free,  if  not  exceeding  10  oz. 
in  weight,  and  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  each  for  every  additional  10  oz. 
Newspapers  for  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  (if  printed  in  New  South  Wales)  are  charged  |d. 
each  up  to  10  oz.,  and  Jd.  for  every  additional  10  oz.  ;  and  to  Queensland 
and  British  New  Guinea,  |d.  for  every  2  oz.  To  the  United  Kingdom 
or  foreign  countries  the  charge  is  Id.  each  for  any  weight  up  to  4  oz., 
and  ^d.  for  every  additional  2  oz.,  the  rates  having  been  assimilated  in 
October,  1894. 

The  following  figures  show  the  nuhiber  of  registered  letters  passing 
through  the  General  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 

Year.  Number.  Year.  Number. 

1886 388,573  1891 1,047,080 

1887 419,388  1892 1,076,241 

1888 665,207  1893  812,036 

1889 646,161  1894 856,128 

1890 780,202  1896 902,448 

Of  the  registered  letters  in  1894  and  1895,  there  were  respectively 
273,309  and  326,626  from  and  to  places  beyond  the  colony,  and 
582,819  and  576,822  inland. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  letters  up  to  1892  was 
not  a  natural  growth,  but  was  largely  due  to  correspondence  relating  to 
the  so-called  "consultations,"  or  lottery-sweeps  connected  with  horse- 
racing,  probably  one- third  of  the  letters  registered  in  1892  being  associated 
with  these  sweeps.  The  Government  dealt  with  this  evil  in  an  Amend- 
ing Postal  Act,  assented  to  in  1893.  This  Act  provides  that  letters 
addressed  to  promoters  of  sweeps  within  the  colony,  whose  names  have 
been  gazetted,  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  addressees,  but  opened  and 
returned  to  the  senders.  The  great  fall  in  1 893  in  the  number  of  registered 
letters  received  at  the  General  Post  Office  was  due  to  the  operations  of 
this  Act. 
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Compared  with  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a  favourable  position  as 
regards  the  number  of  letters,  post  cards,  and  newspapers  carried  per 
head  of  population,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Country. 

a 

Number  per  head 
of  population. 

Country. 

Number  per  head 
of  population. 

Letters 

and 

postcards. 

News- 
papers. 

Letters 

and 

postcards. 

News- 
papers. 

New  South  Wales    ... 

55 

54 
40 
48 
99 
38 

36 
19 
26 
25 

98 
28 

New  Zealand  

44 
51 
54 
59 

47 
28 

18 

Victoria 

Australasia 

27 

Oueensland 

United  Kingdom 

England  and  Wales.. 
Scotland  

4 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  ... 

4 
4 

Tasmania   

Ireland 

4 

New  postal  routes  to  the  extent  of  1,086  miles  were  opened  during 
1895,  while  629  miles  of  routes  were  abandoned. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  system  was  brought  into  operation  in  New  South 
Wales  in  January,  1863,  when  nineteen  offices  were  opened — the  head 
office  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of  the  system  was  extended  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australasian  colonies  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tasmania,  and  the  number  of  offices  in  the  colony  was  increased 
to  forty-seven.  The  colony  of  Tasmania  entered  into  the  arrangement 
in  1865,  and  the  Department  has  continued  steadily  to  progress.  In 
1895  there  were  624  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  colony,  eleven  new- 
offices  having  been  established  and  two  abolished  during  the  year. 
Postal  notes  were  introduced  on  the  1st  October,  1893.  They  range  in 
value  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and  may  be  obtained  at  all  Money  Order  Offices, 
the  poundage  varying  from  Id.  to  4d.  Postal  notes  may  be  exchanged 
between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Australasian  colonies  except 
Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  •  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
postal  note  system  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893  was  £548  17s.  lOd.  ; 
during  the  year  1894,  £3,877  13s.  4d.  ;  and  during  1895,  £6,316  12s.  4d. 
In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Private  Finance,  further  particulars  of  the 
iponey  order  and  postal  note  systems  will  be  found. 


Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which,  like  the  Money  Order  Office^ 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster-General,  was  established  in  the 
year  1871  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the 
principal  country  towns.     The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has 
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(ully  kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.  In  1895  there  were  499 
Post-office  Savings  Banks  in  various  parte  of  the  colony,  an  increase  of 
17  over  the  number  open  in  tbe  previous  year.  During  theyear42,276 
new  accounts  were  opened,  and  33,368  accounts  were  closed,  the  number 
of  accounta  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  being  131,703.  The 
amount  of  deposits  received  was  £2,194,134, — an  increase  of  £33,524 
as  compared  with  the  business  of  the  previous  year.  The  sum  of 
£128,641  was  added  to  depositoi-s' accounta  for  interest.  The  balance  to 
the  credit  of  depositora  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £4,121,700.  The 
average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  £7  Ss.  OJd.,  and  the  average  balance 
at  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  £31  5s.  10|d.  Furt^her  information 
respecting  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Private  Finance. 

Telegraphs. 
The  electric  telegraph  was  first  used  by  the  public  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  26th  January,  1858,  wh§n  the  line  from  Sydney  to 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  system  has  increased  until  in  1895  there  were  834 
stations  in  the  colony,  and  12,316  miles  of  line  open,  carrying  28,790 
miles  of  wire  in  actual  use.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the 
business  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  from  1865  to  1895  : — 


Icspalohed  01] 

f  telegrams  received  and  despatched  during  the  ycHT, 

'    ■    {  counted  once  only,  amounted  to  2,522,106,  or 

y  individual  of  the  population. 

o  construction  in  the  principal  conntries  of  tlii: 

'  "a  dates  is  given  herewith.     The  figures  -.we 
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interesting,  though  tke  circaoastanoes  of  Austrakasa  asid  the  dder 
countries  are  ao  digBinfriUff  as  to  make  a  compaiiflosi  between  them  Biore 
curious  than  valuable : — 


Country. 


Length  in  MOes — 


Of  line. 


Of  Wixe. 


Goutttry. 


Length  in  Mi 


Of  line. 


QfHlflre. 


Argentine  Republic  ... 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada    

Cape  Colony 

Chili    

Denmark 

France    

Germany    

Greece... 

India  (incluflive  of 
Native  States.) 


■ 

47,618 

98,919 

20,415 

43,672 

145,777 

3,928 

19,564 

9,884 

21,130 

31,841 

69,111 

6,442 

11,465 

3,010 

8,515 

73,550 

275,370 

79,382 

298,833 

4,781 

5,836 

44,648 

138,256 

Italy   

Japan  ,....^...  .... 

Mexico  

Netherlands    

Norway   

Portugal , 

Bussia , 

Spain    , 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
United  States..... 


24,349 

9,386 

39,193 

3,465 

5,138 

3,483 

74,276 

14,710 

5,379 

4,473 

20,380 

33,062 

190,303 


94^1^ 
28,070 

• • »«»• 

12,396 

8,07» 

10,292 

171,663 
33,552 
15^188 
12,477 
31,890 
220,975 
790,792 


Cable  Sebyices. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  authorities  held  in 
Sydney  in  February,  1891,  the  question  of  the  cable  rates  came  under 
discussion,  and  a  proposal  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company 
was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make 
good  half  the  loss  which  the  Company  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  cable  charges.  The  amended  cable  rates  came  into  foi*ce 
in  May,  1891.  For  European  messages  the  rates  were  reduced  from 
9s.  4d.  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages,  from  7s.  Id.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  word  for  Government  messacfes,  and  from  2s.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per 
woni  for  press  messages,  prop^tuliKvte  rediustions  being  made  for 
messages  to  countries  other  than  those  in  Europe.  The  amount  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  Company  for  the  time  during  which  the  contract  was 
in  existence  was  one  half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the  sam 
of  £237,736  (the  amount  of  the  Company's  receipts  in  1889,  after 
deducting  out-payments),  the  other  half  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the 
Company.  Under  this  agreement,  New  South  Wales  had  to  pay  in 
1892  the  sum  of  £15,397  7s.  8d.  A  conference  held  in  Melbourne 
decided,  in  view  of  the  heavy  loss  to  the  colonies,  to  increase  the  rate 
for  ordinary  messages  from  4s.  to  4s.  9d.  per  word,  the  extra  ooat 
being  apportioned  as  follows : — To  the  Cable  Company,  7d.  per  word  ; 
to  South  Australia,  2d.  per  word.  The  new  rates  came  into  force 
on  1st  January,  1893,  concurrently  with  an  arrangemeiit  under 
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New  Zealand  became  ■  cmitribator,  oa  l^«  same  tenoB  ae  the  other 
colooiea,  towards  the  giuranteea  to  the  Company  aai  Sout^  Australia 

in  connectioa  with  the  redaction  m  the  internfttion^  ratea 

Prom  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Cocapany  in  respect  of  the  guarantee  in  comiection 
with  the  reduced  rates  mentioiied  above,  was  £2,066  43.  6d.,  £272 
123.  8d.  also  being  paid  to  South  Austrslia.  The  total  contribution 
for  the  year  in  respect  of  cable  service  was  £19,598  ISs.  4d.  The 
amounts  paid  by  tie  colony  for  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1895, 
WMB  : — DujJicate  Cable  Snbsidy  betwerai  Port  DEwwin  and  Banjo- 
wangie,  £13,150  158.  lOd. ;  Tasmanian  Cable  Subsidy,  £1,704  14s.  8d. ; 
South  Australian  Guarantee,  £373  lis.  9d. ;  New  Zealand  Guarantee, 
£2,430  28.  lOd. ;  total,  £17,659  5s.  Id.  The  receipts  of  the  Cable 
Company  in  respect  of  the  Austrdtiaa  bu^ncsB  for  the  twelve  months, 
bong  m  eKceaa  of  the  antount  of  the  guarantee  in  connection  with 
the  reduced  rates.  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  colonies  were  not 
called  upon  to  c3ont«ibute  anything  towards  this  guarantee.  For  the 
year  ended  30th  April,  1896,  the  receipts  of  the  Cable  Company  and 
t£  the  Soud)  Anetrdian  Goremment  in  respect  of  the  Australasian 
business  were  both  in  excess  of  the  amountB  guaranteed  (£327,000  and 
£37,552  respectively),  and  the  only  contributions  which  New  South 
Wales  was  called  upon  to  pay  duringtheyear  were  therefore: — Duplicate 
Cable  Subsidy  between  Port  DarwinandBanjowangie,  £13,150  15b.  lOd. ; 
Tasmania^  Cable  Snbsidy,  £1,704  lie.  8d. ;  and  New  Zealand  Guarantee, 
£1,311  7a.  6d.  ;  total,  £16,166  18h.,  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  in 
«oimection  with  the  New  Caledonian  mentioned  below. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1892  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Soci^  Fran^aiae  dea  T^i^graphes  Sousmarins 
(now  known  as  the  Compagnie  Fran9aise  des  Cables  T^l^raphiqnes)  by 
which  tfae  latt«*  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland 
and  New  Oaledonia,  in  consideration  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land each  goanukteeing  a  sum  of  £2,000  yearly  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  Provision  was  made  that  the  Oovemmente  should  have  the 
use  of  the  cable  for  official  messages  up  to  this  amount.  In  October, 
1893,  the  cable  was  opened 

The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable,  to  connect  Canada  and  the 
Austa^asian  colonies,  was  advocated  by  an  Intercolonial  Postal  and 
Tele^n4)hic  Conference,  held  in  New  Z^and  during  March,  1894,  and 
was  reaffirmed  by  conferences  of  a  similar  character,  which  met  in 
Hobwt  in  February,  1895;  and  in  Sydney,  in  January,  1896.  The 
CcJonial  Conference,  which  sat  in  Ottawa  in  the  early  part  of  1894, 
also  recommended  that  such  a  cable  should  be  constructed;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonirs  nppiiiiited  a  Commission,  on  which 
the  BritMi,  Canadian,  and  Australasian  tiovernments  were  represented, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  best  route  for  the  cable,  and  the 
"^  'UkUboost  of  its  consti-uction.     Tliis  Commission  recommended  tho 
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iitloptiod  of  the  propoBftls  made  at  tbe  Sydney  Postal  Conference,  whicli 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
equally  between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia,  and  fixed  thp 
landing  places  within  British  territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transact^i 
by  New  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  six 
years : — 


Yar. 

nut  from 

New  South 

Wilffl. 

Anount 
reorivod. 

Voar. 

Cable  »uaB» 

N°wSh 
Wal«. 

Amoiml 

•1890 
+1891 
1892 

No. 
10,316 

U,B82 
16,511 

£ 
47,878 
46,192 

41,746 

1893 

189* 
1895 

No. 

15,587 
15,146 
17,761 

£ 

50,625 
50,567 
60,652 

•  At  old  JSteB.  t  Partlj  old,  partly  naw  lat 

Compared  with  1890,  the  year  1895  sliows,  therefore,  a 
■,44ri  messages,  and  of  £12,774  i 


Telephones. 

The  total  number  of  lines  connected  with  tbe  telephone  system  of  the 
colony  on  the  31st  December,  189^,  was  3,812,  of  which  3,429  were  in 
Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  383  in  the  country.  The  number  of  tele- 
phones in  use  was  4,096.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  transmission  of 
messages  cannot  be  given,  as  the  telegi'aph  wires  are  largely  used  for 
telephones  also.  Some  particulars  regarding  telephones  in  the 
Australasian  colonies  in  1895-6  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

WeBtcm  Auatralia..., 

Tafltnania 

New  Kealaad  . 


INDEX   TO    VOLUME 


AborigiuM,  Intrepidity  of,  3 
Agricnltund  College,  371 

Implement^  Value  of,  369 

Frodaction,  307 
Value  of,  313 
A^icnltnre — 

Area  nnder  Crops,  313,  314 

Employment  in,  310 
Alunite,  236 
Antimony,  221 
ApprebeDsions,  3S5 
Area  of  Colooy,  23 
Arteeian  Water,  47 

Caltivation  with,  371 
Asbestos,  236 
Assembly,  Legislative,  79 
Australia,  Discovery  of,  1 
Australian  Agricultiiral  Company,  £ 

Bankruptcy,  423 
Barley,  332 
Barristers,  420 
Baas'  Diecoveriea,  9 
Bateman's  Bay,  32 
Belgium,  Trade  mtb,  154 
Bellinger  River,  27 
Birds,  53 
Bismuth,  221 
Bliph,  Grovemor,  10 
Deposition  of,  12 
Bliiestone,  336 
Bond  Popnlation,  16 
Borrowing  uid  Production,  127 
BotaarB»,  32 


Cable  Services,  482 

Canada,  Trade  with,  130 

Capital  Punishment,  410 

Castor  Oil  Plant,  Cnltivation  of,  36U 

Cattle,  Trade  in,  130 

Ceylon,  Trade  with,  150 

China,  I'rade  with,  157 

Cbineaa  Miners,  209,  217 


Clarence  River,  27 
Clays,  237 
Climate.  37 
Coal,  223 

Analysis  of,  231 

Consumption  of,  230 

Deposits,  223 

Discovery  of,  223 

Export  of,  130,  230 

Miners,  Number  of,  225 

Mines,  Accidents  in,  228 
Number  of,  224 

Mining  in  Northern  District,  i 
iu  Southern  District,  226 
in  Western  District,  227 
Machinery,  Value  of,  204 

Prices  of,  229 

Production  of,  224,  229 

Yield  per  Miner,  225 
Cobalt,  222 
Coke,  232 
Commerce,  113 

(See  aUo  Tradt) 

Constitution  and  Government,  I'll 
Introduotion  of  New,  111 

Cook's  Discover 

Deposits,  217 
^.Kport  of,  131 


Miners,  Nunil>er  of, 
Mines.  218 

Accidents  in,  213 
Production  of,  213 
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Copyright,  429 

Cotton  Plant,  Cultivation  of,  361 
Council,  Legislative,  7^ 
Conm,  District.  425 
Licensing,  426 
Magistrates',  378 
Small  Debts  Caaea,  4^ 
Superior,  395 
Sapreme,  419 
Crime,  374 

ApprebenaionB,  385 
Ages  of  Offenders,  386 
BirthpUce»  of  Offenders,  387 
Education  of  OSeBden,  380 
Religion  of  Offenders,  38S 
Decrease  in,  414 
DrankeimeM,  3S0 
Extradition,  413 
First  Offendera'  Act,  383 
Gaols,  397 

Habitual  Offendrai,  406 
Heiglita  of  CrimiBalB,  400 
in  Aostnilasia,  417 
Inqneats,  394 
Magistrates'  Conrt*,  378 
Fines  paid,  383 
Punishments  in,  982 
Summary  Convictions  in,  3^  )M 
Beformatoiies,  400 
BemiBfiioD  of  Sentences,  40S 
Superior  Courts,  306 
Whipping, 
Criminal  Stati 
CroM,  Area  under,  313, 

Failure  of,  362 
Crustacea,  60 
Cultivation,  307 
Area  in,  308 
at  Trial  StatioM,  371 
CmminghtHn,  Allan,  14 
(.,'iistoma  Returns,  Conipilati 
lie  venue,  165 


Dampier's  Diacov^ei,  2 

Dariiug,  Governor,  14 

River,  35 
Db  Qoiroa'  DiacDveries,  1 
l)e  Torres'  Diaooveries,  1 
Deaths  in  Gaols,  406 
Debt,  Iinprisonmont  for,  406 


imkdkaof,  I 


Dredge  Service,  109 


cedge 


n  Australasia,  393 
licensed  Houses,  428 
Duyfhen'a  Voyage,  2 

Elections,  General,  S3 

Coat  of,  86 
Electoral  System,  70 
Emeralds,  235 

"  Endeavour,"  Cnuee  of  Uis,  4 
Ensilage,  367 
Eucalyptus  Oil,  180 
Executions,  410 
Exeoutive,  The,  75 
Exports,  121 

Articles  of,  128 

of  Foreign  Prodnoo,  133 
Bxtradition  of  Criminals,  413 


Farm  Cove,  Cultivation  at,  T 
Farms,  Experimental,  371 
Fauna,  49 
Federation,  19,  66 
Fiji,  Trade  with,  1« 
First  Fleet,  The,  5 

Offsnden'  Act,  3S3 
Fish,  Export  of,  191 

Import  of,  191 

Supply,  191 
Fisheries,  190 

Acts,  Prosecutions  under. 

Control  of,  192 

Whale,  195 
Fishes,  Description  of,  5C 
Fishing  Licenses,  193 


Fit: 


■ny,  (;o' 


■,  i" 


L,  Culture  of,  361  4 

Flinders'  DiBcoveries,  fl  ■ 

Flora,  63 
Floriculture,  35)4 
Forest  Department,  BevemwfroBi,  ITt 

Nursery,  177 

Regulatioi 


DeniHt 


1.  Gove 


r,  20 


I,  )74 
Thinmng  Opeia 
Forestry,  173 
J^KM^  Broth,  66 
Op«n,  W 


',177 


iir2>sx.                                   4* 

Fmita,  CnltivatiMKf— 

Honey,  Export  of,  368 

Citrua,  353 

Farming,  367 

Grapes,  361 

HobkKmk,  Trade  with.  M* 

Otli^,354 

Hops,  Cultivation  of,  363 

Export  of,  357 

Import  of,  356 

Hunter,  Qanaaat,  6 

River,  28 

GaolB,  397 

Deaths  in,  408 

Debtora  in,  41)6 

Immigratdon,  Ajrictkl.  19 

Labour  in,  407 

Prisoners  in,  Agee  of,  360 
Convictions  of,  400 

Iniporta,  117 

India,  Trade  with.  149 

Number  of.  398 

Indigo  Plant,  Cullivatioa  erf,  362 

Previoua  Convictions  of,  406 

Inqueata,  394 

Trada,  136 

(iem  Stonea,  334 

<<eological  Formation,  44 

Internal  Communication,  432 

(Jermany,  Trade  with,  US 
Gippa,  Governor,  16 

Intestate  Estates.  423 

Intoxicants,  CoDBumptlon  of,  392 
Iron,  Deponts  of,  218 

Gold,  Average  yield  per  miner,  310 

Depoaite,  206 

Import  of,  219 

Discovery  of,  17,  206 
EiTortof,  131 

FoaaicksTS,  20B 

ilinera,  20B 

Mines,  Accidents  in,  210 

Japan,  Trade  with,  158 

N<ifflrti(tf,aoe 

Jervia  Bay,  32 
Johnston,  Major,  12 

Alluvial  uid  QuMlc,  IDS 

of  Australasia,  211 

ofW(rld,211 

Quartz,  Average  yield  from,  SIO 

Kaolin,  257 

Supply,  Sources  of,  209 
Coati^^  344 
Governor,  Actions  of,  70 

Kangaroo,  The,  3,  60 
Kerosene  Shale,  233 

King,  Oovemor,  9 

of. 

332 

Labour,  Prison,  407 

Grains,  Standard  Bushel*  «f,  3S6 

Settlements,  306 

Lachlan  Biver,  36 

Grapes, 'Cultivation  of,  361 

Graphite,  237 

Lakes,  26,  33.  36 

(iraises,  Natntnl,  33t 

Land,Alienatio-of.246 

Sown,  335 

Area  alienated,  367                 _^ 

avaaUble  for  wttiemcnt,  968 

II^TlHiur  and  Light  Bates,  80 

leased.  267 

tnrbotini.  Dii!,i;ciption  of,  30 

Leffisla-tion,  23B 
^ffectBof,2n0       ^  ^^ 

"■■■■ R-r-]-, 'JS 

■■   ^HLitltaralCoIlogo,  :i 

p;oca*a«lHHa.2»1 

Settlement— 

4^^^ 

An„„«lle^Ml 

l\ 
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Jjand,  Settlement — 

Auction  Sales,  255 
Conditional  Purchases,  252,  270 

Transfers  of,  275 
Homestead  Leases,  260 
Selections,  256,  265 
Improvement  Leases,  259 

Purchases,  256 
tjeases  of  Inferior  Lands,  262 
Occupation  Licenses,  260 
Pastoral  Leases,  259 
Residential  Leases,  263 
Rural  Holdings,  276 
Scrub  Leases,  262 
Settlement  Leases,  258 
Special  Purchases,  256 
Snow-land  Leases,  262 
Volunteer  Land  Orders,  266 

Lands  Act  of  1861,  248 
of  1884,  249 
of  1889,  249 
of  1895,  260 
Administration,  Cost  of,  263 
Occupation  of  pastoral,  247 

Law  aAd  Crime,  374 

Le  Receveur,  Father,  7 

Legislative  Assembly,  79 
Council,  14,  78 

Lentil  Crops,  344 

Letters,  Registered,  479 
Transmission  of,  478 

Lighthouses,  107 

Limestone,  236 

Limits  and  Area,  23 

Live  Stock,  Trade  in,  130 

Loans,  Interest  payable  on,  126 

Lord  Howe  Island,  33 


Macarthur  and  Wool-growing,  10 

Arrest  of,  11 
Macleay,  George,  14 

River,  27 
Macquarie,  Gk>vemor,  12 

and  the  Emancipists,  13 
Magistrates'  Courts,  378 

Small  Debts  Cases,  426 
Mail  Services,  Ocean,  474 
Main  Dividing  Range,  24 
Maize,  Area  under,  326 

Average  yield  of,  326 

Consumption  of,  327 

Cultivation  of,  325 

for  Green  Food,  328 

Import  and  Export  of,  327 

Production  of,  326 
Mammals,  49 
Manganese,  221 


Mangold-wurzel,  Cultivation  of,  342 
Manning  River,  28 
Marble,  236 
Marine  Board,  90 

Certificates,  90 
Market  Gardens,  344 
Melons,  Cultivation  of,  344 
Mercury,  222 

Meteorological  Conditions,  41 
Mica,  235 
Millet,  332 
Minerals,  production  of,  204 

Miners,  Number  of,  204 
Mines  and  Minerals,  198 
Mining  Laws,  199 

Leases,  201,  203 

Machinery,  Value  of,  204 
Ministry,  The,  76. 
Mitcheirs  Explorations,  16 
MoUusca,  59 
Money  Orders,  480 
Mountain  Scenery,  25 
Mountains,  Crossing  of  the,  432 
Murray  River,  33 

Discovery  of  the,  13 
Murrumbidgee  River,  34 

Discovery  of  the,  13 


Nambucca  River,  27 
Natural  Grasses  and  Ringbarking,  336 
New  Caledonia,  Trade  with,  157 
New  South  WsJes  Corps,  9 

Foundation  of,  7 
New  Zealand,  Trade  with,  147 
Newcastle,  Foundation  of,  9 

Shipping  of,  100 
Newspapers,  Transmission  of,  478 
Norfolk  Island,  33 

Cultivation  at,  8 


Oaten  Green  Food,  332 

Hay,  331 
Oats,  Area  under,  329 

Average  yield  of,  329 

Cultivation  of,  328 

Import  of,  330 

Production  of,  329 
of  Australasia,  330 

Nourishment  of,  331 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  474 
Olive  Culture,  359 
Omnibus  Traffic,  470 
Onions,  Cultivation  of,  342 
Opal,  235 
Oranges,  Area  under,  353 

Export  of,  353 


Orch&riU,  364 

Oxky'B  Discoveries,  13 

OjBter-cultare,  192 

Descriptioa  of,  59 
Oysterx,  Snpplj  of,  193 

Pwific  Cable,  4S3 

Parliament,  The,  77 

Parliunents,  Duration  of,  83 

Pastoral  Pursuits,  Bmplojinant  in 

Patents,  427 

Peas  and  Beans,  Cultivation  of,  3- 

Pelsart'a  Voyage,  2 

Phillip,  Governor,  6 

Phyaioal  Confignratioo,  24 

Pigmenta,  223 

Pilotage  Rates,  90 

Plants,  Economic,  63 

Platinum,  222 

Police,  374 

Service,  Cost  of,  413 
Political  fVeeitom,  19 
Population,  Bond,  1« 
Port  Dues,  89,  107 
Jackson,  32 

Discoverr  of,  6 
^orta,  l>escription  of,  30 
Trade  of,  99 
Vost  Office  Saving*  Banks,  460 
Postace  Rates,  478 
PosMl  Baainees,  477,  ^'8 

Department,  History  of,  470 
Notes.  480 
Potato  Cultivi   ■ 
Poultry,  Cone 

Farming.  368 
Preae,  Censorship  of  lie,  1 
Pnce-IsTBl,  124 
Privy  Council,  AppeaU  to,  419 
ttison  Sertm,  Cost  of.  413 
^"«>J»^n,  Escape  of,  8 
Mtatinj  of,  9 
,  (ae^  Oaolj,)  407 
^f  *■,  397 

Pr^*"^-  *^ 

t-iwluc  (,<»n,  incnaac  of,  125 

'fJBii^trti.i^Votc,  237 

I  "mM-os,  Cultivation  of,  344 


.f<^iB8feBfifcit)on.  9 
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Coat  of  Construction,  44d 
Gamiugs  and  Wm'king  Expen«e»  of, 

4S2 
Employes,  462 
Ooode  Tt«ffic.  468 
Gradients,  444 

Interest  returned  on  Capital,  447,  454 
Introdnction  of,  437 
IjOSb  on  Non-paying  Lines,  451 
Idanagement  of,  462 
Mileage,  Increase  of,  430 
of  AustrBhuia,  440 
of  World,  440 
Paaseuger  Traffic,  456 
Private,  463 
Rolling  Stock,  461 
Systenu,  441 
'btin  Mileage,  440 
Wages  paid,  461 
Rwn&n.  39 
BeforoiatorieB,  400 
Religions  Equality,  15 
Reptiles,  52 

Respoosiblo  Government,  18 
Revenne  from  Cuatoms,  165 

from  Forest  Department,  176 
Richmond  River.  27 
River  Shipping,  102 
Rivera,  27 
Roads,  432 

Expenditure  on,  437 
Length  of,  437 
Rnm  Traffic,  The,  8,  10 
Rural  Holdings,  Area  of,  303 
Number  of,  3C2 
Pursuits,  Employment  in,  310 
Settlement,  276 

Holdings,  Area  of,  37S 
Average  Size  of,  276 
Number  of,  277 
in  Central  Tableland,  286 
in      Hunter     and      Hawkesbury 

VaUeya,  261 
in  Metropolitan  District,  278 
in  North  Coast  District,  284 
in  North-Weatem  Slope,  298 
in  Northern  Table-land,  291 
in  South  Coast  District,  283 
in  South-Westem  Slope,  292 
in  Southern  Table-land,  289 
in  Western  Central  Slope,  296 
in  Weatem  Plains,  299 
Rye,  332 


^^^■.  Settlement  and  Agriculture.  304 
^^^f         I'l-ogreae  of,  23R 
^^P  Rural,  276 

^^M      Shale  (Kerosene),  233 
^^^H       Sbippiag,  CniiBtritctioii  of,  103 
^^B^  Fuee  nud  FreightB,  1 10 

^^H  Fees,  89 

^^H  in  Ballait,  95 

^^^^1  Incieaae  in,  91 

^^^P  Natioiulity  of,  93 

^^*  of  AuHtmlMia.  93 

I  of  Principal  tkinntriee,  il7 

Porta,  Trade  of,  99 
Regiatratlon  of,  102 
Rivpr,  102 

Steam  and  Sailing,  ill 
Tonuage  and  Crewa,  98 
VbIub  of  Cargoes.  95 
with  Principal  Conntries,  97 
Khipwrecka,  107 
Shoal  Bay,  31 
Shialhaven  River,  3(1 
.Silver.  211 

Broken  Hill  PTOjirietaiy  Co.,  IVi 
Diseosery  of,  211 
Export  of,  131 
Miners,  Number  uf,  315 
Mines,  Aocidents  in,  21,> 
Pcoiluetion  of ,  213 
Coat  of.  21* 
of  World,  216 
Yield  per  Miner,  2hi 
Snakes,  5'1 
Snowy  River,  30 
Solicitors,  420 
Sorghum,  3.12 

Sooth  AuBtralia.  Trade  with,  143 
Sown  (iraaees.  335 
State  Forest  Nursery.  1'7 
Sturt'a  Ejcploration,  14 
Sugar,  Consumption  of,  342 
Beet,  CultiratLon  of,  343 
Cane,  Cultivation  of,  339 
Price  of.  .341 
Superior  Courts.  395 
Supreme  Court,  419 

Bankruptcy  Juiisdiciion,  423 
Common  liw  Jurisdiirtion,  421 
Divorce  .Inriadiction,  424 
Equity  Juriadiotion.  422 
Inteetate  Estates.  423 
Probate  Jurisdiction.  422 
Sydney  Cove,  liindiug  lut.  7 
Foundation  of,  7 
Meteorology  of,  43 
.Shipping  of,  100 
•Syenite?,  237 


Tariff,  The.  163 
Chaugea,  159 
Tasmania,  Trade  with,  146 
Taaman's  Discoveriea,  3 
Taxa,tion,  Intercolonial,  170  1 
Tea  Trade.  151 
Telegrapha,  481 
Telephones,  48* 
Tellurium,  222 
Teniperaoue,  41 
Timber  cut  in  t^orni  Reservca,  176 

Export,  of,  178 

Import  of,  INl 

Trade,  British,  182 
Timbers,  Prices  of,  18S,  189 

Specilio  Gravttv  and  Strength  of,  <T 

LTsea  of.  184.  186 
Tin  HepoBits,  216 

Discovery  of.  210 

Export  of.  131 

Miners,  Numher  of.  217 

Prodnction  of,  216 
Tobacco,  Cultivation  of,  337 
Tomato  Culture.  345 
Tonnage  Does,  89,  107 
Topazes.  235 
Trade,  Balance  of,  158 

Exports,  121 

of  Domestic  Produce,  121 
.if  Foreign  Produce,  131 

Imports,  117 

Increase  of,  114 

Intercolonial,  ISO 

with  New  Zealand.  147 
with  Queensland.  141 
with  South  Australia,  143 
with  Tasmania.  14ti 
with  Victoria,  1.38 

of  Australasia.  117 

of  Porta,  P9 

ot  Ports  ami  SUtiiiLia,  116 

Overland,  134 

Seaward  and  Overland,  IIB 

with  Rnti=K  Frnfi.':-,  151 

«-iti,  [ i.  ;■ 1.^.  113 


.Tnde  with  United  Kingdom,  135 
TrammyB.  Private,  469 
State,  46S 

Accidenb)  on,  469 
Tnuvoortation  System,  17 
Trul  i*y,  31 


Vegetable  Oils  and  Easencea,  358 
Veneli,  Conitraotion  of,  103 

R^atntion  of,  103 

{«ee  Sniping) 
Victoria,  ftidewith,  138 

Separation  of,  17 
Vioe-growing,  346 

WatUe  Bark,  Conaumptiou  of,  177 
Whale  Fiiheries,  196 
Wh&Tfage  Rates,  89.  107 
Wharfi,  Deacriptlon  of,  105 
Revenue  frcnn,  107 


Wheat,  Area  under,  31D 

Average  Yield  of,  3IS 

Conminption  of,  320 

Cost  of  Growing,  333 

Crop,  Valne  of,  325 

Cultivation  of,  3M 

Piioe  of,  323 

Production  of,  31N 
Deficiency  in,  320 

Productioa  of  AaatialitBia,  319 
of  Worid,  321 
Wheaten  Hay,  324 
Winee,  Kxport  of,  340 

Import  (Qto  United  Kingdom,  34i 

Licenses,  427 

Pasteurization  of,  34S 

Production  of,  346,  3.'i" 
Wolfram,  222 
Wommera,  The,  4 
Wool,  Export  of,  12S 

Freights  on,  II 1 
Wool-growing,  liiitiaticiii  of,  10 
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